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ajeſty was pleas d to 
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, 
WAS 
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HE honour:Your 


the Hiſtory of the ancient Eugliſb Ch 
bas encourag d me to beg leave to lay tl 
continuation thereof at Your royal feet. FOTOS 
ple, to guard You from the deſigns of a Court which 
owes its greatneſs to the: {poils of Crowns and Chri- 
ſtian Churches, and the generous Zzeal with which 
Vou eſpouſe the common intereſt of tl 
Churches abroad; the wiſdom, the tenderneſs, the 


— 
* 
* 


exemplary piety: and the royal bounty with whic 
ou at once protect and adorn, and provide for the 


riſhes under Your government at home, call for the 
Orator to invite Your People to learn wiſdom and 
goodneſs from Your great example, rather than a 
Hiſtory which obliges me to oblerve the miſtaken 
conduct of ſome of Your Anceſtors, as well as the un- 


worthy arts of the Court of Name, which open'd the 
way to an Uſurpation no leſs fatal to the juſt autho- 
rity of the Crown, thiti to the honour and purity of 
the Church, and the good of the Nation; yet the 

miſcarriages of paſt reigns, and the ill effects which 
attended them, add ſo much luſtre and value to t 
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leasd to 
tance of 


do me, y 

the Hiſtory urch, 
has encourag d me to be y this 
continuation thereof at Your royal feet. 
Although Your Majeſty needs no advice or exam- 
ple, to guard You from the deſigns of a Court which 
owes it's. greatneſs to the {poils of Crowns and Chri- 
ſtian Churches, and the generous Zeal with which 
You eſpouſe the common intereſt of the Reform d 
Churches abroad; the wiſdom, | the: tenderneſs, the 
exemplary piety. and the royal bounty with which 
You at once protect and adorn, and provide for the 
future glory of that Church which ſo happily flou- 
riſhes under Your government at home, call for the 
Orator to invite Vour People to learn wiſdom and 
goodneſs from Your great example, rather than a 
Hiſtory which obliges me to obſerve the miſtaken 
conduct of ſome of Four Anceſtors as well as the un- 


of 


worthy arts of the Court of Name, which open d the 
way to an Uſurpation no leſs fatal to the juſt autho- 
rity of the Crown, than to the honour and purity of 
the Church, and the good of the Nation; yet the 
miſcarriages of paſt reigns, and the ill effects whic 
attended them, add ſo much luſtre and value to th 
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wiſe conduct of Your own reign, and the ei 
which all Your People enjoy y therein; the miſchiefs 
which theſe Nations ſuffer d under the Papal Uſur- 
pation, give ſo juſt and fo lively a view of the ne- 
ceſſity, the wiſdom and the bleſſings f the efdxma- 
tion, and ſo natufally tend he moR bit 
and profound veneration for that Chart | which 
teaches all Your People to be juſt to the religion of 
Chriſt, the ſupremacy of the Crown and the ipeace 
and welfare of Your Kingdoms, that I am not without 
hopes of doing good to the preſent age, by bringing 
the fatal policys of remoter ages into view. 
It is with this proſp e@ that Lhave com mposd and 
publiſh, and — — with all ſubmiſſion and 
humility, to recommend the following Hiſtory to 
Vour moſt ſacred "= n $) royab patronage and. pro- 
tection. 2 100 01 ti 
May that God, who has raise up Your Majeſty 
for; a great inſtrument of his Providence in doing 
good to the world, continue to blefs Your:Perſon, 
Your Counſels and Your Arms, till by a long courſe 
of wiſe adminiſtration Vou have finiſh'd the brighteſt 
pattern for all the ſucceeding reigns at home, and 
made Your name immortal abroad, by adding to 
the titles which Vou inherit Sith Your: Crown, 
theſe no leſs glorious; the Protector of the Oppreſs d, 
5 e Reſtorer of as Peace ang G of W 
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HOUGH truth is a bleſſing which God has 
lay'd oper and in common to mankind, and 

thoſe who conſider the nature of man, and the 

great purpoſes for which he is ſent into the world, can- 
not but own, that every one has the ſame right and is 
under the ſame obligation to embrace truth and rejed 
errour, as to make a right uſe of his natural facultys, or 
to believe and obey God, and to take care of his own ſal. 
vation; and this is ſo evident, that if thoſe who plead 
for an implicite faith, did not at the ſame time her 25 
marks of the true Church and the infallible guide, and 
in ſo doing make every private Christian a judge in the 
greateſt and moſt perplex'd controverſy in religion, and 
appeal to the reaſon which they call 1s to reſign, and by 
contradicting themſelves become the zeſt, they would 
fall under a different character and be treated as the 
common enemys of mankind; yet it muſt be own'd, that 
it is a ſtrange deference and veneration which ſome men 
pay to the under ſtanding and uſages of their Anceſtors: 
they will not ſee if their fathers happen'd to live in the 

dark, refuſe truth if not offer'd to them, and venture 
their ſalvation upon the credit of their wiſdom who 
wanted opportunitys to be ſufficiently inform d, and even 
chooſe errour if it has but the colour of Antiquity to re- 
commend it. Aud which is Granger ſill, as if there 
Was ſome particular charm in proximity of blood, errour 

in the poſſeſſion of their immediate Anceſtors has the 
advantages of truth at a diſtance, and the dark, illite- 
rate and corrupted are by ſome Chriſtians prefer d 10 
the more knowing and purer ages of the Church. And it 

zs ſo difficult to ſet men right "who go wrong out of 

choice, that he who attempts to un-decerve them, is more 
likely to fall under their diſpleaſure and be thought 
Vol. 2. b » _ their 


3 To the READER. 

their enemy for telling them the truth, than to convince 

and bring them to retract their errours. 1 
But if ſome men add obſtinacy to their mistabes, no- 
thing can be more reaſonable than that thoſe, who never 
receiud or upon better information have forſaken them, 
ſhould be juſt to truth, and guard the honour of their 
religion from the cenſures and reproaches of thoſe, who 
unhappily miſtake and pervert it. Our enemys know too 
much to truſt their 3 55 to the deciſion of that rule which 
ought to determine all the controverſys of the Chriſti- 
an Church, take refuge in Antiquity, and hope for the 
protection amongſt men which God and his word have 
deny d them, and when we plead Scriptures, boldly re. 
ply, that the doctrines which they now maintain, are 
the ſame that our AuceFfors receiv d with their Chriſti. 
anity, and the authority which they challenge, no other 
than what they ſubmitted to. Althongh there is no weight 
in arguments of this kind, but ſuch as may with equal 
force ſerve the inrereſt of Judaiſm again our common 
 OhriSluanity, and Paganiſm again$} them both; yet the 
better to nn-decerve men in their own way, by removing 
the popular objectious from Antiquity which commonly 
miſlead them, I have ever thought, that a fair and 
zmpartial History of the corrupt doctrines of the Church 
of Rome would be the best anſwer to the Antiquity 
pretended for them, and juſt views of the time and the 
unworthy arts by which they gain d a power over the 
Weilern Churches, the bet and all the apology that 
 2a5 neceſ}ary to justify their rejecting of it. This con- 
federation ſeems to have directed the labours of that 
great Prelate who rote the HiStory of the Britiſh 
Church, and the ſame views have been the guide to 
the Continuator thereof. 8558 e 
Tb caſe of the Britiſh Church is ſo fully accounted 
for by the aforeſaid Prelate, that I ſhall ſay nothing of 
1, and 'what has already been obſerv'd in the Hiſtory 
of the firſt ages of the Engliſh Church, will render it 
needleſs to ſay more to justify the doctrine of our Holy 
Mother; but only to remind the reader, that the Miſ- 
ſionarys from Rome, who bore a part in the converſions 
of our tnceStors, ſuffer d them to bring ſome corrupti- 
ons and ſuperſtitious practices along with them into the 
Church, "Tet they maintain'd the doctrine of * 
ih 85 _ the 
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the Great io forbad the worſhip of Images, and God 
was the only objed of their worſhip. They follow d the 
Ancients in their prayers to him to conſummate the hah: 
pineſs of departed Souls, but knew nothing of praying 
them out of Purgatory. Their Homilys are full and e- 
pre/s againſt the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. They 
tranſlated the holy Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, 
and by their Canons requir d the reading of them. They 


orbad private Maſſes, and requir'd and practisd the 


adminiſtration of the Sacrament in both kinds. Aud if 
Lanfrank and the Norman Clergy made any change in 
the dodtrme of the bleſſed Sacrament, it went no far- 
ther than private opinion, till the Council of Lateran in 
the beginning of the thirteenth Century. That of Con- 
ſtance in the fifteenth ſhews us, when and by what au- 
thority the. practice of adminiſtring the Sacrament in 


one kind was firſt etabliſb d. The original of Chantrys 


in England in the thirteenth Century ſhews, when the 
dofrine of Purgatory was receiv'd. That of Infallibility 
aroſe out of the claims of an univerſal Paſtorſhip, jars? 


Broach d by Gregory the Seventh in the latter end of 


the eleventh Century, but fþed in England as it did in 
France, and Was never receiv'd. In ſhort, if the world 
had a juſt Hiſtory of Popery, they would have great 
reaſon to repent their raſhneſs,, who plead eAntiquity 


for it and put their cauſe upon that iſſue. And the 
many new dofrines firſt eſtabliſh d by the Council of 


Trent, ſo fully confirm the truth of this aſſertion, that 
1 ſhall think it needleſs to:jay more upon this head; nor 
had I ſaid this, but by ſhewing the reader that theſe 
doctrines fall not in the compaſs of my preſent deſgn, 
to account for the reaſon of my ſilence on this ſubject 
i #he ea H hm: Yoo 

In this Volume I haue endeauour d to perform what 


I promis d to the public in my laſt; that is, to give a 


juſt view of the Engliſh Church for ſome tame after the 
Norman Revolution, and in particular of the riſe and 
ſteps of: the Papal power, and the changes, as well in 
the government of the State as the Church, which at- 
tended ir. Aud becauſe the controverſys about. Inve/ti- 


tures, the Legantine poser, the right of Appeals, ihe 


exemption of the Religious from the autharuty of their 
Biſhops, and both of them and the Clergy from the civil 
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power, and the patronage of the Crown, give the beſt 
light to the government and diſcipline of the ancient 
Engliſh Church, and ſhew us when and how a change 
was introducd, and that of England was much the 
caſe of other Churches abroad, which by the ſame men, 
and by the ſame arts, and about the ſame time, were 
broken and ſubdu'd to that of Rome; I have therefore 
thought my ſelf oblig d to be more full and particular in 
obſerving the ſleps and conduct of thoſe long diſputes. 
And indeed, however theſe controverſys paſs under other 
titles, the ſubect of them was neither more nor leſs, 
than whether the Kings of England ſhould continue, or 
the Biſhops of Rome ſhould be rais'd to the head of the 


National Church? whether the Biſhops of England might 
aft up to their character and the canons of the Univer- 


ſal Church, or whether the Biſhops of Rome might ſu— 
perſede the commiſſion of Chriſt, and at pleaſure con. 
trol the authority of his Church? whether they ſhould 
govern the Church of Rome as Biſhops, or as Mo- 
narchs and ſovereign Princes preſide over the Univerſal 
Church? . ! . 

Nor was England the only ſcene of controverſy, but 
from the Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh in the 
latter end of the eleventh Century, when the pretence 
to an univerſal Pa$torſhip was jrrſd broach'd, till the 


 Z1me of Pope Innocent the Third in the beginning of the 
thirteenth, when the authority of the Biſhops of Rome 


arrivd at it's utmoſt height of grandeur and eleva- 
tion, the HiStory of the Weſtern Churches is little elſe 
but one continu d ſcene of Strife and contention, one long 


ſtruggle betwixt the Biſhops of Rome endeavouring to 
raiſe themſelves, and the Princes and Biſhops of the 


Weſt to guard their Kingdoms and Churches from their 
uſurpation and encroachments. This was ſo much the 
caſe of England, and the artifices and attempts of the 
Biſhops of Rome in purſuance of the aforeſaid deſign 
make ſo great a part in our Hiſtory, that it is impo- 
able to give a juſt view of the Engliſh Church, without 
obſerving the meaſures and conduct of thoſe Prelates, 
Whoſe ambition and deſigus did about this time occa- 
fron ſo much trouble, and in the event drew ſo many 
miſchiefs on the Church and Nation. 


T1 
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It is but too evident, that the Biſhops of Rome did 
in time gain a juriſdiction over the Engliſh Church; 
and this has been mauſtrionſly miſrepreſented, and ſo 
artfully cover'd with the pretence of Antiquity, as to 
deceive ſome, and raiſe doubts and ſcruples in the minds 
of others: and this pretence was jirſt made uſe of, to 
prevent and embarraſs all the ſteps to the Reforma- 
tion, and ever ſince to reproach us with a charge of 
Schiſm. Beſides, not only the doctrines of Infallibility 
and Neceſſity of Communion with the Church of Rome, 
but all thoſe dottrines which properly fall under the 
head of Popery, ariſe out of the claims or depend upon 
the authority of the See of Rome, and ſtand and fall 
with them; and the honour and juſtice of the Reforma- 
tion do in ſome meaſure turn upon the ſame foot. I 
ſhall therefore, the better to ſet theſe matters in a true 
light, ask the readers leave to make ſome hiflorical 
remarks on the ground and progreſs of the claims of the 
court of Rome, which, for the reaſons above, do neceſ- 
ſarily take up ſo much room in the following Hiſtory. 

The unparallel'd aſſurance with which ſome men 
challenge a power, which, like the rivers of Paradiſe, 
encompaſſes the whole earth, extends to the other world, 
and determines the future State of mankind; which in 
many inſtances pretends to control the authority of God, 
to allow what he forbids and forbid what he allows, 

fo ſet up it ſelf as a ſtandard of truth and errour, and 
the laſt reſort of juſtice; would tempt one to think, that 
a claim which at once ſhocks the natural notions of God 
and Religion, and the common ſenſe of Mankind, ſhould 
haue the mod expreſs authority of God, or at least 


ſomething to colour ſo extraordinary a pretence. But 
how wretchedly is one diſappointed, who finds all this 
founded on nothing but upon ſome occa/tonal diſcourſes 
of our Saviour with St. Peter, or ſome particular ad. 
vices and reproofs addreſsd to that Apoſtle , but ſo 
far from giving the leaſt colour to the claims built upon 
them, that it is hard to ſay whether they who found 
them here, or thoſe who carry us to the HiSlory of the 
Creation, and undertake the proof from God's making 
two great lights, have the greater advantage in the ar- 
gument? _ 364 d 
If one looks to the Commiſion which our Saviour gave 
C 70 
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To the READER. 


to his Apoſtles in his life time, to preach to the Jewiſh 
Nation, eacluſiue both of the Gentiles and Samaritans; 
or to that after his Reſurrection, when all power both 
in heaven and earth was given to him, to go out into 
all the world and preach the Gofpel to every creature, 


and finds not the leaſt mark of any particular power 


given to St. Peter; if one conſiders, that although Chriſt 
a5 Cod. man was the great Law-giver to his Church, 


yet this power was founded in his Divine Nature, and 


14s eſſential to and inſeparable from the Perſon of the 
Mediator; that as a Prophet he came not 10 be mini- 
Fred unto, but to miniſter; that it was this mmiſterial 
and prophetick power which he committed to his 
Church; we are ſo much to ſeek for the Regalia of St. 
Peter, that if HiStory did not explam the ſecret, the 


Chriftian Church had in probability been as little ac- 
quainted with the pretended powers of the Biſhops of 


Rome, as the Patriarchs were who liv d before the flood. 

But it is ſo natural to men Who make their fortunes 
in the world, to indulge a vanity, and the better to co- 
ver the meanneſs of ther own original, to look backward 
to fund or make a pedigree to add a luStre to the fa- 


mily which themſetves fir rais'd, that we are not to 


onder if the Biſhops of Rome took the ſame meaſures, 
and endeavour d to perſwade the world, that the au- 
thority which was firſt gain d by their own conduct, 
Was founded in the Commiſſion of Chrift. Aud the ſenſe 


and practice of the whole Chriſtian Church, for a thou- 
fand years after Christ, do fo fully confirm this con- 
jecture, that there is no one thing more evident, than 
that the aforeſaid claims and the wreſted interpreta- 


tion of Scriptures on which they are built, had the 


ſame beginning, and were uſher d into the world by that 


ambition which firſt broach d the pretence to an umi. 
ver/al Pa$torſhip. TOs 
eAnd the ſucceſs and credit thereof has been an- 


fwerable to the weakneſs of the pretence; for at 


lea? two thirds of the Chriftian world rejected ns 


well the aforeſaid interpretations, as the doctrines 


Which were built upon them: and thoſe Chriſtians who 
have been unhappily deceiv'd, by the aſſurance with 
which the court of Rome has endeauour d to impoſe 
their pretenſions, do ſtill differ ſo much about 5 
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that if a viſible interest did not enable us to acc, 
for it, one would wonder how ſuch great bodys of 


ChriStians ſhould center in the Communion of a Church, 
when the principles on which that Unity is founded, /o 
vaſtly differ, or rather ſo directly deſtroy one another, 
that it may be truly ſaid of the claims of the court of 
Rome, 7hat they have had the fate which commonly at. 
tends Impoſtures, which ſeldom need any thing elſe to 
detect and expoſe them, but the inconſiſtent tales which 


are uſually made for their colour and ſupport. For 4 


primacy of Order, an univerſal Paſtorſhip by divine 
right, and an authority over the WeStern Church in 
right of the Patriarchate of Rome, are things ſo widely 


dliſtaut in their own original, their nature and extent, 


that if they do not flatter themſelves, who tell us that 
the Spaniſh. and Italian Churches maintain the Supre- 
macy, and in conſequence thereof the Infallibility of the 
Biſhops of Rome by divine right, the Gallican Church 
is certainly in the wrong, and guilty of Hereſy in deny- 
ing both; but if the French are in the right, the charge 
of Hereſy will with equal force turn back on the Spa- 
niſh and Italian Churches. I, 

If a more favourable conſtruction be put upon this 
controverſy betwixt thoſe Churches, it may be, it will 


appear much more to the diſadvantage of thoſe claims 


which occaſion it; for if thoſe who boaſt ſo much of the 
zeal of the Spaniards For the grandeur of the Papacy, 
would follow them to their dominions in Italy, and ob- 
ſerve the juriſdiction which they challenge and exerciſe 
in the right of the Crown of Naples, and call to mind 
the vigorous efforts of their Biſhops as well as of the 
French and Germans in the Council of Trent, for the 
divine right of Epiſcopal re/idence and the conſequence 
of that doctrine, or con/ider their friend/hip and com- 
 munion with the Gallican Church, which ſo openly denys 
and confutes the Supremacy of the Biſhops of Rome, they 
cannot eaſily be perſwaded that the Spaniards are ſuch 
friends to thoſe claims as ſome men ſeem to believe. 
Aud one who reflects on the conduct of the Portugueſe, 
upon that revolution which brought the preſent royal 
family to the Crown of Portugal, with what ſteadineſs 


and reſolution they oppos'd the attempts of the court of 


Rome, 70 gain a part in the nomination of their Biſhops ; 
Cl that 
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that notwithſtanding the unſettld ſtate of the new go- 
 verument, the vigorous attempts of the Spaniards 7o re- 


duce that kingdom to their obedience, the utmoſt inconve- 


niences which their Church ſuffer d by that dliſpute, yet 
for above twenty years they maintain'd their ground, 


and at laſt ſecur'd the rights of the Crown, will be apt 
to think, that the bigottry of that people is not ſuch a 
blind and governable thing as ſome men ſeem to ima- 


ine. And indeed the conduct of all the Weſtern Princes 


u communion with the Church of Rome is ſo much alike, 


whenever their mtereSts call them to dijpute the claims 
of the court of Rome, as might convince the world that 


they mean no more by the pompous titles they beStow 


upon the Biſhops of Rome, than what the Emperor 
Phocas intended, when he confer d upon them the title of 
Oecumenical Biſhops; or the preceding Emperors, when 
in their Edicts and Reſcripts they gave the ſame titles 
to the Biſhops of the greater Sees. And the unſucceſsful 
attempts of thoſe Prelates to put an end to the diſputes 
betwixt the Dominicans and Franciſcans, Zhe Janſe- 


niſts and the Jeſuits, and even io quiet the trifling ſquab. 


bles, where the ſentiments, the honour, the offices or 
the privileges of particular Orders are concern'd, would 
incline one to think, that the univerſal Paſtorſbip has 


little credit amongſt thoſe, who are under the obligations 


of vows and intereſt to ſupport it. 

Whatever the preſent ſenſe of ſome Weſtern Churches 
may be in this particular, nothing can be more evident, 
than that all the Apoſtles and all the firſt Chriſtian 


Biſhops conſulted and acted in common, and ever treat. 


ed one another as Collegues and Brethren; that the go- 
vernment and diſcipline of the whole Chriſtian Church 
Was founded on a belief of an equality of character and 
power, common to the whole Order of Biſbops; that ſe- 


veral Popes in their diſpute with the African Biſhops 
founded their claim on a pretended Canon of the Coun- 


cl of Nice; that when the title of Univerſal Biſhop 
Was fir ſt given to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, Gre- 
gory the Great founded his arguments againſt that title, 
not on any particular right of his own See, but on the © 
ndignity thereby offer d to the whole Order of Biſhops : 
to ſay no more, the grounds upon which the Councils of 
Nice, Chalcedon and Conſtantinople, ſetil d the Patri. 


archal 
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IX 


archal dignitys, are ſo certain, fo full and uncontrolable 


an evidence of the ſenſe of the whole Chriſtian Church a 
againſt the univerſal Paſtorſhip of the Biſhops of Rome 
divine right, that if ſome men's ambition had not ex. 
linguiſb d all ſenſe of truth and mode$iy, and ſome cor. 
ruptions in dodrine and worſhip, which depend chiefly 
on the authority of the See of Rome, had not difpos'd 
others to favour the preten ſions, which at once ſhelter 
their errours and ſerve ſome unworthy ends; I make 


uo doubt but the claims of that court had long /mce been 
exploded, as the worſt grounded and the moſt danger- 


ous impoſture that Was ever offer d to the Chriſtian 
_ avorld. 

The Gallican Church pretends to Sleer a middle 
courſe, betwixt a bare primacy of Order by canon and 
the ſupreme authority over the Church, or the univerſal 
Pa$torſhip, by divine right; and yet in the decrees of 

their general aſſembly in the year 1682, wherein that 
Church has publiſhd her ſentiments on that ſubject, 


they treat of it in ſuch a manner, as if they dend to 
mortify the power which they pretend to advance, to 


guStify the Churches which are already reform d, and 
open the way to the reformation of that of France. For 
whilſt they aſſert the primacy of St. Peter and his ſuc- 
ceſſors by the Institution of Chriſt, ſpeak of the majeSty 
of the e Apoſtolick See and the obedience due to the 


Biſhops of Rome from all Chriſtians, they renounce 


the authority of the Church in temporal matters; they 
confirm the Council of Conſtance, the 4". and 5 SeſSrons 
eſpecially, which ſubject the Biſhops of Rome even 7o be 
depos'd by a general Council, deny their Infallibiliiy in 
matters of Faith, and bound their authority in matters 
of Diſcipline, not only by the canons of the Chriſtian 
Church, but by the rules, cuſtoms and inſtitutions of 
States and National Churches, and found theſe decrees 
on the authority deriv'd to them from the Holy Ghost. 
How conſiſtent theſe decrees are with themſelves or 
with the uſages of the Gallican Church, I ſhall leave 
others to determine; but if there can be ſuch a viſi- 
onary primacy as is conſiſtent with the natural rights of 
Princes, the canons of the Univerſal Church, the zuſt li- 
 beriys of National Churches and the authority of Chriſtian 
Biſhops, there ſeems no more reaſon to quarrel about it, 
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than to make war upon the King of Spain for his title 
of King of Jeruſalem, or undertake to confute the claims 
of a certain Prince who calls himſelf the Emperor of 
the Sun: in ſhort, whatever occaſion d or whatever be 
the iſſue of theſe decrees, I cannot but ſay of them as 
St. Paul does on a like occaſion, whether of truth and 
good will or out of contention, yet Chriſt 2s preach'd 
and I glory in it. For the ſenſe of this Council is ſo a. 
greeable to the ſentiments of the greateſt Writers of that 
nation, who with incomparable learning and judgment 
have confuted the Supremacy of the Biſhops of Rome, 
and does ſo much over-ballance whatever can be pre. 
tended from the contrary ſenſe of the Spaniſh and Ita- 

lian Churches, and at the ſame time does ſo fully aſſert 
the independence of the Gallican Church, and thereby 
juſtify the conduct of the reform d Churches, and open 

a way to the reformation of a Church which has made 
ſo open and ſo vigorous a ſtep toward it, that one can. 
not but hope that it may in time produce great effects 
for the good of Chriſtendom. = COP», 

Thoſe who give up the aforeſaid claims as indefen.- 
fable by Scripture and the beſt Antiquity, and found 
their hopes in the Patriarchal Inſtitution, and upon this 
foot challenge the obedience of the WeStern Churches, 
have ſome colour for their pretenſions. But unleſs this 
argument be carry d beyond it's due length, the contro- 
verſy on this head would be confin'd to the bounds of 
Italy, and no way deſerve the reflectious of an Engliſh 
Hiſtorian: yet becauſe this Institution leads to the 
true original of the authority of thoſe Prelates, who ſuf- 

fer d their ingratitude to keep equal paces with their 
ambition, and in time diſown'd the truſt which was 
the firſt ſtep to their ſucceeding greatneſs, and to this 
day continues to be the moſt colourable pretence for it; 
zo ſet this matter in a jut light, it may be it to ob- 
ſerve the original, the nature, the extent and conſe- 
quences of this InStitution, before I come to conſider the 
ſenſe of the Engliſh Church and Nation in the matter 
under queſtion. | 

The Gofpel having made a great progreſs in the Em- 
pre, the Fathers of the Church began very early to ſuit 
the policy and diſcipline thereof to the form of the civil 
government, and by ſilent conſent yielded a ſuperiority 
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20 the Biſhops of the greater Sees; and the ſucceſs of 
this change anſwering the expected ends, the firſt Coun. 
cil of Nice ſetild it by canon, and leaving the Metro. 
polttans, or the Biſhops of the Metropolies, in poſJeſsion 
of the power which had before been allou d by ſilent 
conſent and conjirmd by uſage, they made a farther 
ſtep, Hill acting upon the ſame views, the plan of the 
civil government. During the infancy of the Roman 
Empire, the court of the Prafeft of Rome was the laſt 
reſort of juſtice, and appeals brought thither from the 


utmoſt parts of the Empire; but to render the methods 
of juStice more eaſy, the ſucceeding Emperors chang d 


this courſe and divided their dominions into Diſtricts, 
which, from the title of Prafedts given to the perſons 
who preſided in them, came in time to be termd Præ- 
fectures. And after ſeveral changes about the reign of 
Conftantine he Great, Rome, Antioch, Alexandria and 
Treves, were ſet out for the reſidence of their Pr&- 
feds, and the ſupreme courts of juſtice to all the adja- 
cent Provinces: Rome to ſome parts of Italy and Afri- 
ca; Antioch 7o the Eaſtern Provinces; Alexandria 70 


Agypt, Libya and the neighbouring Provinces of the 


Empire; Treves to Britain, Spain aud Gaul. From this 


plat-form the bounds of the Church and the Empire be- 


ine much the ſame, the Biſhops of Rome, Antioch and 
Alexandria, were by the conſent of the Church rais'd 


above the reſt by the Council of Nice; and upon the 


ſame grounds after the building of Conſtantinople and 
ſettling it as a new ſeat of the Empire, next in honour 


and precedence to Rome and ftild New Rome, the Bi-. 


ſhops thereof were by the Council of Conſtantinople 
rats'd to the ſecond place in the Church. Jeruſalem, be- 
fore ſubje& to Antioch, as the Mother Church of Chri- 
flendom as upon that ground conſider d by the ſame 


Council; and as the Biſhops thereof were the only Pre- 
lates advanc d above their brethren on the foot of our 


common Chriftianity, they ſeem to have much the fair- 
e claim to the eminence of authority, which thoſe of 
Rome only pretend to. Things being thus ſettild by 


the Councils of Nice and Conſtantinople, about the time 


of the Council of Chalcedon in the following Century, the 
Biſhops of thoſe Churches acquir d the title of Pairi- 
archs, and their Diſtricts of Patriarchates ; their Sees 
5 d 2 were 
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were Hild Apoſtolical, and ſo great a deference was 
pay d to their Perſons, that the Emperors in their Re- 
ſcripts adareſs to them under the title of Holineſs, and 
File them Oecumenical Patriarchs: and in the VII". 
Novel of Juſtinian, Tit. 1, hat Prince addreſſes to Epi- 
phanius hen Biſhop of Conſtantinople, uot only under 
the title of Moſt Holy and Bleed ec Arch-Biſhop and 
Patriarch of that city, ( as the Biſhops of Rome were 
uſually call d Patriarchs of the city of Rome,) but adds 


a5 a diflin( title, that of Oecumenical Patriarch. 


Treves the chief ſeat of the Gallic Prafefure, though 
equally within the reaſon and grounds of this eſtabliſb- 
ment when it was fir progetted, had yet no part 
therein: but this ſeems owing not to any over. ght or 
omiſſion, much leſs to any 1 In to open a way to the 


pretenſions of the Biſhops of Rome, ( for the whole courſe 


of this affair, and the part which thoſe Prelates acted 
herein, oblige one to beheve thoſe pretences were 
not at this time ſo much as thought of by any ſide,) but 
was occaſion d by the circumſtances of that part of 
the Roman Empire. For Gaul, which was the name 
the Romans gave to that vas? tract of land lying be- 

tauixt the Alps and the Pyrenæans, the Mediterranean, 
the Ocean and the Rhine, was exceedimgly infeſted by 


the wrruptions of the French and Almans, the Vandals, 


Alans, Burgundians, zhe Sueves and Viſigoths; and the 
French gain d ſuch footing therein, that after a ſucceſ:- 
fron of ſome leſſer Princes, the French Monarchy was 


ſetild by Pharamond about the year 420. 


Pretty near the ſame time the Vandals ſeated them- 


ſelves in Spain, as the Saxons did in Britain about the 


middle of that Century, and the whole Empire receiud 


ſuch a ſhock in the taking of Rome by the Goths the 
beginning of the ſame age, that although the Emperors 


continu d their titles to theſe kingdoms, yet they were 


never recover d to the Empire, and torn off from it be- 
fore the final ſettlement of the Patriarchal power in 


the Council of Chalcedon. The kingdoms about the Bal- 
tick were never ſubdu d by the Romans, and the im- 
Prelſious which they made upon Germany, were ſo far 
ſhort of a perfe& conqueſt, that it may more properly 
be ſaid, that that country added a bare title to the 
Emperors, rather than enlarg d the bounds of their do- 
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minions. Theſe few reflections make it eaſy to conceive 
how it came to paſs, that the Weſtern and Northern 
kingdoms ere ſo little conſider d, or rather not thought 
of at all, by thoſe Councils which ſettld the Patriarchal 
Inſtitution: but if they had, thoſe nations had certainly 
fallin within the Patriarchate deſgn d to anſwer the 1 
Gallic Præfecture, and Treves, not Rome, had been . 4 
the ſeat of it, and if Britain, France and Spain had 
been lay d into the Patriarchate of Rome, I make no 
doubt but the ſame authority which firſt ſettl d, would 
have put an end to this Inſtitution, had thoſe who form d 
it, liv'd to ſee the Empire torn to pieces, and in that 
change the reaſon entirely extinguiſhd upon which it 
was founded. And ſince God only, who ſees things that 
are not as if they were, can give ſuch laws as ſhall be 
for ever binding; ſince there is not a Nation or a Church 
in the world, which has not great numbers of laws and 
canons grown obſolete by change of circumſtances; and 
this is the caſe of many canons of General Councils, and 
of that of the ApoStles to abſtain from blood, and even 
of the whole Ritual Law, and must of neceſſity be the 
caſe of all humane Conſtitutions, the obligation ever ceaſ- 
ing with the reaſon on which they are grounded, nothing 
can be more evident than this propoſition, that it is 
the interest of a party, not the weight of argument, 
which ſupports the pretended Patriarchal power of the 
Biſhops of Rome: in ſhort, they have as good a title to 
be Rings as Patriarchs of Great Britain, and mizht with 
a better colour challenge the Crown from the void re- 
ſignation of King John, than pretend to an authority 
over the Engliſh Church, by vertue of thoſe canons which 
ſetild the Patriarchal power. N 
But though the authority of that Iuſtitution is long 
fince determin'd with the reaſon of it, yet it had ſuch 
good eſſect in the Eaſt, that if it had been carry d to 
the intended lengths, and a Patriarchate ſetild to an- 
fwer the Gallic Prefecture, in all probability it would 
have prevented the miſchiefs the Weſtern Churches 
have ſuffer d by the claims of the Biſhops of Rome : but 
ſo it was, that whilſt the Eaſtern Churches were ſo well 
guarded thereby, that notwithSlanding the ſhock they 
recetvd by the conquest of the Latins in the beginning 
of the thirteenth Century, and the pretended JAIN, 
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of the Greek to the Latin Church in the Council of Flo- 
rence, the Greek Churches preſerve their rights and li- 
bertys to this day; God, for reaſons bes known to him- 
ſelf, left the Weftern Churches open and un guarded, 
and in time ſuffer d them to become a prey to the ambi- 
tion of the Biſhops of Rome. Ke 
For thoſe Prelates, being thus rais'd to the firſt place 

in the Chriftian Church, were exceedingly elated by 


their new character; and the way being thus pre par d, 


a great many things fell to favour their ambition. The 


zeal and reſolution of thoſe Prelates in oppoſimg the Ari. 


an Hereſy brighten'd their character. The countenance 
which Pope Lachary and Stephen gave to the depoſi- 


tion of Childerick King of the Franks, and ſetting up 


the Carlovinian Line, ſo engagd the Princes of that 
Houſe, that by their intere$} the Gallican Church was 
united to that of Rome the latter end of the eighth Cen- 
zury. The tranſlation of the Empire to the Franks, 


herein Pope Stephen and Leo acted a part, was re. 


turn d by Charlemaign in conferring great wealth and 
power and privileges on the See of Rome, and the Bi- 


ſhops thereof were thereby rais d to the Rate of tem. 


poral Princes about the year 86600. _ 

The afflictious which fell upon Chriſtendom by thoſe 
inundations which tore the Empire in pieces, did indeed 
leſſen their merit, but rais d their power and intereſt; 
for thoſe invaſions in a great meaſure bore down the 

religion, and extinguſhd the learning, and for ſome time 
ſpread Paganiſm through all the Weſtern nations; and 


the Biſhops of Rome having a hand in the converſion of 


theſe Invaders, ſuffer d them to bring a great deal of 
their Pagan doftrine and ſuperſtitions worſhip along 
with them into the Church, treated them as the Jeſuits 
have lately done their Converts in China, and became 
popular by indulging and defending their errours, The 
purity of the Goſpel being thus corrupted, and the diſci- 
pline and ancient government of the Church in great 
meaſure forgotten, great numbers of forg d epiftles were 
publiſb d to raiſe a belief of the ancient power and pri- 
vileges of thoſe Prelates, and though now rejected by 
the mo$t learned men of that Communion, yet paſs d 
for true Hiſtory in the ages wherein they were publiſh d, 
and in great meaſure anſwer d the purpoſes for which 
they were deſagu d. But 
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But fill, though they made a great figure in the Nc, 


it went little farther than parade and ſhew: their 
power 145 precarious and uncertain, ruff'd and checꝶ d 
at pleaſure, and the canons of the Church turn d againſ} 
them by every private Biſhop: in ſhort, their authority 
Was control d and deny d, and even inſulted whenever 
tt bore too hard on the rights of Princes, Synods and 
National Churches. And thus things continu d till Gre. 
gory the Seventh, in the latter end of the eleventh Cen- 
tury, publiſhd his deſign to ered the Ecclęſiaſtical Mo. 
 narchy. And indeed, whilſt the Church of Rome com. 


ztinu'd in a Slate of dependence on the Empire, and the 


Biſhops thereof were nominated, or at least their electi- 
ons confirm d by the Emperors, and did not enter upon 
the Pontifical authority till they were qualify'd for it 
by an oath of Allegiance to them, it was impoſſible they 
ſhould ever raiſe themſelves to a ſovereign power over 
other National Churches ; for nothing could be ſo wild 
and ridiculous as to challenge the title of Miſtreſs and 
Mother of other Churches, when ſhe was not e Miſtreſs 


of her ſeff, or to pretend to ſeparate other Churches from 


a dependence on the ſupreme authority of States and 
Kingdoms , whilſt that of Rome it [eff remain d in a 
Kate of dependence on the Empire: and the long di/- 


putes betwixt the Emperors and the Biſhops of Rome 


on that ſubjett, begun by Gregory the Seventh, put it 
beyond all doubt, that this was the caſe of that Church 
when that Prelate was raisd to the Papal Chair. 
Having ſaid this, to give a ſhort view of the claims and 
pretenſions of the Biſhops of Rome, and the fert Steps 
they made towards the ſupreme juriſdiction and ſove- 
rein power which they gain d in time over the Western 
Churches; I come to conſider the late and ſenſe of the 
Engliſh Church in particular. Aud here it will be re- 
quiſite to obſerve, 3 

I. The nature and extent of the ſupremacy or ſous- 
reign juriſdiction thoſe Prelates pretend to. I ſhall 
not lead the reader to the diflates or maxims of Pope 
Gregory the Seventh, or to the boundary ſet out by the 
Canon Law or the Council of Trent, but obſerve the na- 


ture and extent thereof whilſt recervd in England, or 


as now exercisd in ſome other Churches of the Weſt : 
and this conſiſted in confirming the elections of Arch. 
8 CT Biſhops 
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Biſhops and Biſhops, putting them in poſſeſsion of their 
respective truſts, and, in return, receiving an oath of Ca- 
nonical Obedience from them; calling them to Councils 


abroad, and to National Synods at home; diſcharging 
places and perſons from their Juriſdiction, and receiv- 


ing appeals from their courts; exempiing the perſo 15 of 


the Clergy from the authority and their revenues from 
the impoſitious of the State, and ſubjecting both to them. 
ſelves; exempting the lands of ſome of the Religious 
from payment of tithes, and ſubjefing as well them as 
the ſecular Clergy to jirſt-fruits, tenths, penſions and 
ſubſrays impos'd by themſelves. There are ſome other 
inſtances wherein thoſe Prelates exercsd a ſovereign 
power over the Engliſh Church, but they are branches 
from theſe greater Articles, and muſt tand or fall with 


them. This being ſaid of the nature and ſubjefs of the 


Supremacy of the Biſhops of Rome, it will be jit to pro- 
ceed and enquire, 3 
II. How far the ancient Engliſh Church was at- 


fefted by it; and here to obſerve, that although one part 


of the Engliſh nation ow'd it's converſion to the See of 
Rome, and all the reſt comply'd Jo far in ſome q the 
rites and uſages thereof, and the Arch-Biſhops did ſome 
times receive their Palls from thence, and the whole 
Engliſh Church pay d a great deal of deference to the 


Biſhops of that See; yet in all our Hiſtorys and Records, 


from the fir planting of the Goſpel among the Bri- 


tons 7o the Norman Revolution, there is not ſo much 
as a /mele inſtance of any one Biſhop, whoſe election as 


confirm'd by thoſe of Rome, or put in poſſeſszon of His 
truſt, or ty d to them by an oath of Canonical Obedi- 
ence ; of any Council call d in England by their autho- 
rity, or Biſhop call d to their Councils abroad; of any 
perſon or ſociety exempted from the authority of their 
proper Biſhops, or of any appeal made from their courts 
10 that of Rome; of any tenth, jfir/t-fruits or ſubſtdys 
Pay d to or impos d by them: in ſhort, there is not any 
lau, of the State, nor any canon of the Church, that gives 
the least countenance to the pretended authority of the 
Biſhops of Rome; there is not the leaft mark of any ju- 
riſdiction or authority exercis d by them over the an- 
cent Engliſh Church. Aud one who conſiders, that Ju- 
riſdictiom is a plain and a ſenſible thing, and appears 

9 ſo 
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fo evidently in canons and matters of fact, that Churc 
diſcipline and forms of eccleſia ical buſmeſs do as cer. 
tainly diſcover the ſeat and boundarys of eccleſiaſtical 
power, as the ſtile of laws and forms of juſtice ſet out 
the nature of civil government, and enable us to di. 
ftinguiſh a Monarchy from a Common-wealth;, ſhould, 
one would think, need nothing more than the entire fi. 
lence off our HiStory to clear the matter under que$ion, 
If this be not enough to give us a juſt view of the 
ſenſe and practice of the Engliſh Church in this particu- 


lar, it may be fit to obſerve, that when the Leeate of 


the Biſhop of Rome, Boniface Arch-Biſbop of Mentz, by 
Whoſe addreſs the Princes of the Carlovinian Line were 
wrought upon to ſubject, or at least to unite, the Gallican 
Church to that of Rome, in an epiſile to Cuthbert Arch. 
Biſhop of Canterbury attempted to bring the Engliſh 
Church to the hke condition; the Council of Cloveſhoe in 
the year 747, not only rejected the offer with reſent- 
ment, but by an expreſs canon aſſerted the freedom 
aud independency thereof. Beſides, as our Hiſtory does 
not afford one ſinglèe inStance in favour of the Papal 
claims, on the contrary they are full and expreſs on the 

fide of the Royal ſupremacy. The Kings of England acted 


as the ſupreme Ordinarys and Heads of the National 


Church, and as ſuch ſet out and divided Dioceſes, nam d 


their Biſhops and receiv'd appeals from their courts, con. 


ven d National Councils and by their laws ſettÞ'd the 
revenues of the Church, directed the conduct and pu- 
giſb d all offences of the Clergy again$? the State, and, as 


occaſion requir d, ſubjefed their revenues to the ſup- 


port of the Government. And the long /iruggle and op- 
poſition which they made to guard their rights from 
the uſurpations of the court of Rome, aud the ſubſequent 
chanees in the polity and order of this Church ee 
thereby, ſo fully confirm what bas been already 
geſted on this head, that if ſome men had not lost all 
ſenſe of ſhame- and regard of truth, the ſupremacy of 
the Biſhops of Rome over the ancient Engliſn Church 
had never been the ſulect of difpute. Bu. 
III. J. muſt be own'd, that during,the reign of Wil. 


liam the Fir/ft, Pope Gregory publiſb d the claims of the 


Biſbaps f Rome to a ſupreme authority over. the whole 


Chri$tian Church; and what our Saviour ſaid to St. Pe. 
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ter of the rock on which he would build his Church, 
the charge he gave him to feed his ſheep, and what he 
ſaid of himſelf of his being the way and the door, and 
in ſhort, all the fine things that could be thought on, 
were lay d together to give weight to, or at leaſt to colour 
that pretence. But after all, if arguments of a very dif- 
' ferent nature from thoſe of the Goſpel had not come 
in to their aid, the Engliſh Church after the Conque gi 
had doubileſs pay d as little regard to this pretence, as 
it had done before; and this ſort of reaſoning had ſigni- 
yd as much in the WefSlern, as it aid in the EaStern 
Churches, which pay d no more regard to it than to the 
claims of the Turks in favour of Mahomet. Ho it came 
to paſs will be fully accounted for in the following Hi. 
ſtory; but it may be fit to obſerve on this head, that King 
Henry the Firs, by yielding up his right of Invefiture 
and giving way to the Legantine power, advanc'd the 
Biſhops of Rome to the head of the Engliſh Church. In 
conſequence of thoſe conceſſions they became judges of © 
the eleftions of Biſhops, put them in poſſeſaon of their 
trusts, requir d an oath of Obedience from them, call d 
National Councils at home, obhig d them to altend their 
Councils abroad, and in time came to lay impoſitious on 
he revenues and to diſpoſe the preferments of the Church. 
The right of appeals and the exemptions of the Clerey 
from the authority of the State, contended for and be- 
gun in King Stephen's, were yielded up in the following 
reign of Henry the Second, and the deſigns of that court 
conſummated, and the civil as well as the eccle/iaſlical 
ſupremacy, ſo far as was in the power of that Prince, was 
put into their hands by King John. 3 
It is here we haue the beginning, the ſteps and the 
foundation of the Papal Supremacy over the Engliſh 
Church, which the flatterers of that pretence look for 
in vain in the preceding ages; and the whole courſe of 
our Flisfory ſo fully juſtifys this account, that whereas 
before the Conqueſt we have neither marks nor foot-ſteps 
of the Papal juriſdiction, from the time of the aforeſaid 
agreements to the Reformation our Eccleſtaſtick HiStory 
zs little elſe but different ſcenes of oppreſſion, and remon- 
TIrances againſt the abuſes it occaſion d. Whether this 
change in fact and practice alter d the ſentiments, and 
chang d the faith and ſenſe of the Church and Nation 
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in this particular, is the next thing to be enquird 
zo. | 

IV. One would have expected, that men who are (0 
very forward to reproach us with a Parliamentary 
Church and State-Religion, would have produc'd ſome 
canon of an Engliſh National Council, grounded on the 
authority of Chriſt or the conſent of the UniverſalChurch, 
10 juStify this change in the government thereof, at leaſt 
ſome publick act of the State: but after all it is very 
evident, that through the long controverſys which their 
claims occaſion d, ſome Few excepted, the Nobility, Bi. 
ſhops and Clergy adher'd Steadily to the rights of the 
Crown and the Church; and that when King Henry 
did what in him lay to give them away in the great 
Council held in London in the year 1107, he acted 
holly upon political reaſons, and was over-influenc d 
by his great miniſter and favourite the Earl of Mellent, 
againſt the ſenſe of the wiſer and greater part of that 
aſſembly. And this was ſo much the caſe in all the 
other dijputes on this ſubjef, that if any credit can be 
given to Hiſtory, the ſupreme authority of the Biſhops 
of Rome over the Engliſh Church had no other founda- 
tion, but ſome unhappy conceſsons or leagues betwixt 
the Kings of England and thoſe Prelates, occaſion d by 
the bad titles, the weakneſs, the ill circumFAances, or 
the difficultys which the arts of that court had drawn 
upon them. rs OED | 

If the ſame reaſons, upon which our Princes acted in 
the aforeſaid changes, did not oblige the Church and 
Nation to ſubmit to them, yet unleſs the re$toration of 
the Papal power in the reign of Queen Mary may be ſo 
call d, it does not appear that it was ſettl d by any law 
of the State or any canon of the Engliſh Church: on the 
contrary, the entire and full ſouereigniy of the Impe- 
rial Crown of England as ſo conſtantly aſſerted by our 
ſucceeding Kings and their Great Councils, and the pre- 
tended ſupremacy of thoſe Prelates was ſo frequently 
deny d and control d, and even inſulted by the Statutes 
1 Mort main, Præmunire and Proviſors, Annales or 

it fruits, and that of Henry the Seventh reſcinding the 
Papal exemptions of the Religions from the payment of 
tithes; ſo reſtrain'din all the parts and branches there: 
of, whenever it interfer d with the rights of the Crown 
| f 2 i= 2 
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or the good of the Nation; and was at la$t ſo generally 
renounc d and abjur d, as well by the whole Clergy in 
Convocation as the People in Parliament, and all 
this brought about in fewer weeks than it had coſt 
years to obtain, and auhilſt Popery continu'd the eſta- 
bliſhd Religion, and did depend ſo far on the authority 
of the Biſhops of Rome, that it was eaſy to foreſee that 
this change would open the way to the Reformation 
which the body of the Clergy ſo much dreaded; that 


if any judgment can be made of the faith of a Chriſtian 


Church and Nation by the canons, the laws and 


practices thereof, the Supremacy of the Biſhops of Rome 


Was never receiud as a part of the Religion of England, 


no more than it is at this ime in France; but on the 
contrary, Was ever eſteem d an uſurpation on the rights 


of the Monarchy and the Church. Beſides tis very ei. 


dent, that the attempt of King John to render the Ring- 
dom a jief of the Papacy, though attended with the 
forms and appearances of Law, was ever thought a void 
aud illegal act, and ſerud only to reproach the memory 


of that Prince and the wickedneſs of that Court which 


compell d him to it, aud to let poſterity ſee how impoſ- 
fable it is to guard the civil, whenever the eccleſtaFtical 
ſupremacy ſhall be raviſhd from the Crown; and yet tis 
certain, the grants of the eccleſtaStical ſupremacy were 
#0 leſs miſchievous and no better grounded, than that 


Charter which pretended to give away the Crown. And 


if. this be a true State of our caſe, the charge of Schiſm 
against the reform d Church of England mut of nece/- 
ftty vaniſh with the impoſture which ſupports. it, and 
there can be uo more ground to queſtion the wiſdom and 


_ Juſtice of our Reformation, than to doubt whether a 


nation may reſume the rights which were illegally given 
away, or a Chriſtian Church act up to the Commuſgon of 


Chriſt, and contend earneſtly for the faith which he de- 
liver d to the Satuts. ., N II 

Theſe few reflectious on 
Rome, on their irue aud: preiended c Antiquity, the 
grounds and the, conſequences theregf, the ſenſe o the 
Chriſtian Church on this ſubiect, that of England 
particular, will; I hope, give the reader a zuſt view of 
the nature and importauce of thoſe. difputes accaſion'd 


_ thereby, aud, by leaving. it out of doubt that it. was 


guarding 


the claims of the Biſhops of : 
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guarding the ſupremacy of the Crown and preſerving 
the ancient freedom and independence of the Engliſh 
Church on the one fide, and on the other uſurping on 
the rights of both, which were the great ſubject of the 
aforeſaid controverſys, will ſufficiently anſauer for the 
room which has been allow'd them in the following 
Fiiſtory. | 3 IG 
But to make the reader ſome recompence for the 
length of theſe diſputes, I have purpoſely omitted the 
relation of things which paſs for Miracles, and not [uf- 
Jer d my ſelf to break in upon the provinces of thoſe 
learned men, who relate the particular florys of our 
Biſhops or account for the works of the Engliſh Mriters, 
and chiefly conjin'd my ſelf to thoſe things which more 


immediately concern the doctrinè or the government of 


the Church, and the juſt rights of the Monarchy and 
Nation. If I have taken the liberty to ruffle the pati. 
ence of the haſty reader, whoſe thoughts are Hill preſsing 
forward to behold the event of things, and ſometimes 


interrupted the thread of our ſtory with ſome reflecti. 


ons 4 my own, I have the example of the best Writers : 
beſides, things of this kind do uſually entertain and in- 


ſtruf the more judicious, and beſt anſwer the nobleſt 


ends of Hiftory. But as my preſent ſubjett is full and 
copious, and leſs needs a borrow'd light from the thoughts 


and refleftions of an Hiftorian, than that broken and 


imperfect ſtory which formerly employ d my pen; my di. 


greſgons are fewer and ſhorter, and ſuch as I hope may 


give no offence to their nicer palates, who chooſe rather 
to be pleas d and entertain d, than to be made better 
or wiſer by HiFtory. 

If I have not carry d this work ſo low as might be ex- 


pected, and this be not ſufficiently accounted for by what 


has been already ſaid on the ſubject thereof, I hope 1 


may be allow d to ſay, that I have performd what I 


promis d to the publick in my lat, and given a juſt view 
of the tate of the Church from the jirſt riſe of the Pa- 


pal power, till that Uſurpation was carry d to it's utmoſt 


height of grandeur and elevation, and of the changes oc- 
caſion ere both in Church and State. When the 
hard fate of our Holy Mother, which Stands charg'd by 
one party with approaching too near to that of Rome, 


whilſt that Church, which one would think was the beſt . 


Vol. 2. 8 judge 
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judge of complyances of this kind, charges us with He- 


reſy and Schiſm for Standing at too great a difance 


from her, jirſt oblig d me to lay out all the time I was 


maſter of, the better to enable me to make a irne judg- 
ment of the controverſys which ſo unhappily divide the 
Fate of Chriſtendom; and the bright pattern of that mo} 
worthy and learned Prelate, who wrote the Hiſtory of 
the Britiſh Church, had brought me to a reſolution to 
endeavour to do right to our Holy Mother by ſetting her 
Hickory in atrue light; I flatter d my jelf with the hopes 
of continuing our HiStory, from the time where the 
learned Biſhop of Worceſter concludes his, till the re- 
ſumption thereof by another very learned and moſt 
worthy Prelate, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation; and 
deſigu d in three ſhort and diſtinct Volumes to ſet out 
the three great periods and different ſtates of the Eng- 


liſh Church: the jirſt, that before the Conqueſt, whilst 
it's primitive freedom and independence on that of 


Rome were duly preſervd: the ſecond, the Hate of the 
Church from the Norman Revolution, whilst things were 


in a ferment, and the Uſurpations of the Biſhops. of 


Rome Hill making new Steps, till their ſovereign power 
roſe to it s full growth in the reigu of King John: the 
third, to give a juſt view of our affairs during the vaſſal. 


age and ſubjection of the Engliſh Church to that of Rome, 


till the Reformation ſo happily reſcu'd the Church and 


Kingdom from the miſchiefs of that Uſurpation. 


The firs part of this deſign has been publiſh'd ſome 


years ſmce : the ſecond is what now I offer to the publick: 


but time and age have in ſome meaſure cool'd the ſan- 
guiue thoughts I once had of the third; and the views 
{ have taken, and the ſteps | have made towaras it, 
drive one backward, and rather throw one into dleſbair, 
than bring me to any reſolution to proceed. For to jay 
nothing of the expence of time, the charge and difficultys 
which attend the very acceſs to Records and Mannu- 


ſcripts, from whence the moſt conſiderable notices are 


to be expefed; it is no little mortification to hunt from 
one Record to another, to jind little elſe but new ſcenes 
of tyranny and oppreſſion; to dwell upon a ſtory jill'd 
with the remonſtrances of our Kings and their Great 
Councils, broken and eluded Laws, the un-regarded 
complaints and petitions of the Clergy, the un-pity d crys 


of 
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of a Nation, and, in every line one writes, io feel new 
pain and bleed afreſh in the wounds of our Country. In 


ſhort, a Hiſtory which one can hardly read with pati. 


ence, or relate with the calmneſs and temper that become 
a Chriſtian, is at beſt a very diſcouraging undertaking. 

Tet one who conſiders the artifices and addreſs, with 
which our enemys are every day attempting lo brine 
theſe Nations back again to the yoke under which our 
Anceſtors fo long groan'd; how totally ſome men have 
forgot the miſerys of thoſe days, and even the late proſpect 
we had of falling under them again; how fondly ſome 
men talk of an Union with that Church, which can allow 
no terms of Communion but ſuch as mus let in a foreign 
_ power, and bring ſervitude along with them; how un- 
happily ſome miſtake the decency and order of our Holy 
Mother, and will not believe that ſhe is far enough from 
Popery, becauſe ſhe does not ſacrifice all regard to the 


beſt ages of the Church, and run into Novelty to ſhew 


Her aver ſion to that of Rome; will eaſily be perſwaded, 


that the advantages would on many accounts over-bal- 


lance the difficultys which attend a work of this kind. 


Had we as plain a view of the uſe which the court of 
Rome made of their power, as, I hope, the following 


History will give of the unworthy arts by which they 
gain'd it;, could we ſee how the wealth of the Nation was 
exhanuSed to enrich her enemys; all the meaſures of law 
and justice, and even the religion of Christ, fore d to give 


ay to avarice and ambition; the ſacred patrimony of 


the Engliſh Church made the reward of thoſe who jir/t 
en/lavd it; and at once behold the difference betwixt 


the purity, the decency, the order and the gentleneſs of 


our Holy Mother, and the corruptions, the foppery, the 
ſuperſtition and tyranny of Rome; a work of this na- 
ture would give us a lively view of the bleſſings of the 
Reformation, and raiſe up ſo juſt a veneration for that 
Church, which has hitherto through the bleſsing of God 
continu d it's greateſt ornament and ſupport, as might 


poſaibly cure the miſtakes which ſo unhappily divide us, 


or at lea teach us all ſuch forbearance of one another 
in love, that our diviſions and animoſitys may never pro- 

voke God to take his bleſſings from us. 
As for the errours of the preſs, I hope, they will ap- 
pear ſo few, and thoſe ſo eaſuly to be obſervd and cor- 
| 82 rected, 
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of my 


reed, that inflead of an apology for them, I think my 
ſelf obligd to make a publick acknowledgment of the 
care and prudence of that great and learned body of 


men, who have done me the honour to preſent this work 
to the world, for the choice of ſ exact and judicious a 


corrector of their preſs. Ng 8 
If IT have omitted any thing material, miſtaken any 


matter of fact, or not ſet it in a juſt light or due order 


of time, I ſhall rather put my ſelf on the candour of the 
reader, than lay any part of the blame on the commands 
duperiors or the importunity of my Friends; and 
only ſay\ that I am not conſcious to my ſelf of any biaſs 
or partiality; that I have wrote honeStly and according 


to the beſtof my judgment, and without any other views 


but ſuch as I ever glory to own, a ſmcere deſire to pro- 
mote the honour of God and the good of his Church, 
that of our Holy Mother, the Church of England as by 


law eStabliſhd, in particular. 
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refed, that inSlead of an apology for them, I think my 


[elf obligd to make a public acknowledgment of the 


care and prudence of that great and learned body of 
men, who have done me the honour to preſent this work 
to the world, for the choice of fo exatt and judicions a 
corrector of their preſs. "3 

If I have omitted any thing material, miflaken any 


matter of fact, or not ſet it in a juſt light or due order 


of time, 1 ſhall rather put my ſelf on the candour of the 


reader, than lay any part of the blame on the commands 


of my Superiors or the importunity of my Friends, and 


only jay, that ] am not conſcious to my ſelf of any biaſs 


or partiality; that I have wrote honey and according 
to the beſt of my judement, and without any other views 
but ſuch as I ever glory to own, a ſmcere deſire to pro- 
mote the honour of God and the good of his Church, 
that of our Holy Mother, the Church of England as by 
law eftabliſhd, in particular. 
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98 Ab anno 1066, ad annum 1071. 


Scr. J. oy 8 the Engliſh and Daniſh Line. Engliſh Line 
of reſtor d. 1 „„ 
II. Edward the Confeſſor dies. Several pretenders to the crown. Harold 
pPeoſſeſßeth himſelf of the crown. © W k 
III. Harold King of Norway invades England: ic overcome and ſlain. 
William Dake of Normandy lands in England. 
IV. Ang Harold ſlain. William Duke of Normandy refuſes to be crown d 
by th Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: # crown d by the Arch-Biſhop of 
Os 


V. The different reaſons thereof aſſign d by our Hiſtorians : the true reaſon 
thereof. The King deſgns great changes in the Church and State : carries 
the Arch-B:iſhop of Canterbury into Normandy. Fealouſys betwixt 
bum and his people. DT INE OO TOR 
VI. The Kong begins to execute the deſigns he had to bring Normans into 
the Church: makes Remigius, a Norman, B:ſhop of Dorcheſter : ſends 
- | - Lanfrank 0 Rome to concert the depoſition of the Arch-Biſhop of 
Wc Canterbury, and the other changes he had projected. 
VII. H affairs oblige him to delay the 3 
wealth of the Religuus: the occaſion thereof. . 
VIII. The King covers. his violence by calling the Legates of Pope Alexan- 
deer to bis aid. He permits them to convene the Council of Wincheſter : 
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IX. Council held at Wincheſter, Stigand Arch-Biſpop of Canterbury 
Adiepot d: the pretended reaſons thereof. ee: 
X. mn * reaſon of hu depoſſtion. Several other Biſhops and Abbots 
 Geposd. 


changes. He ſeizes the 
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Fs. XI. Lanfrank made 177 of Canterbury. Thomas made Arch- 
8 Biſhop of York. The Church fill d with Normans. The bike changes 
among the Religious. ee sg. 
[ XII. Engliſh generally _ and oppreſid. Changes ſuch as had been 
1 concerted at Rome, where the depoſition of Stigand had been reſolo d. 
XIII. Lanfrank, hz character, birth and ſtory. A great aſſerter of the 
8 Corporal Preſence. His friendſhip with the court of Rome: the grounds 
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| Metropolitan before he recewves by Pall, 
XIV. Sends to Rome for a Pall. Is deny d: the true reaſon thereof. His 
preſence at Rome defir d. | 2 
XV. Own'd by the whole En 50 Church as Metropolitan, before he receiv d 
the Pall: the neceſſity thereof. Advanc d by the court of Rome: the 
grounds thereof, Difference betwixt the two Arch-Biſhops : the occaſion 
and iſſue thereof. | 


Harold SECT. I. 
King. | 
| Ann. 1066. 


\ HE methods of Providence are 


reyolutions of States and King- 
doms ſurprize and aſtoniſn us, 
the ſprings by which they are 


mov'd, do very often lye ſecret and in the dark: and 


yet that men ſhould not miſtake and challenge that to 


themſelves, which his counſels form, and his power 


only can accompliſh; God has thought fit tolet us know, 
that it is he ho rules in the Kingdoms of men, and 
gives them to whom he will. And indeed there are ſome 


revolutions of States and Kingdoms, which carry ſuch 


marks of an alwiſe and almighty power, that if men 
were not fondly partial to themſelves, they could not 
miſtake the hand which guides them. And ſuch was the 
change and turn of affairs in Ezg/and occaſion d about 
this time by the death of Edward, firnam'd the Con- 
feffor. 8 FCC 
After a long war betwixt the Eugliſhß and the Danes, 
Ethelred, father to Edward the Coneſſor, was forc d 
to leave England; and though he was reſtor d again, and 


the crown was for ſome few years enjoy d by himſelf, b 


and upon his death by Edmund Iron ſide his eldeft fon; 
yet on the death of that Prince in the year 1017. Canu- 
tus, King of Denmark, was receiv d as King of England, 
and Emma Queen to King Ethelred, and Edward and 
c Alfred his ſons, together with Edward and Edmund 


{ons to their elder brother Edmund Iron/ide, were foro d 


into a long exile. In the mean while the Daniſb Line, 
begun in Cauuius, continud, without any confiderable 
interruption, in poſſeſſion of the crown of Eugland, from 


the death of Edmund Iron/ide in the year 1017. till the 


death of Hardi Canute in the year 1041. 

But when the hopes of the Eugliſb, and the fears of 
the Dares, were thought to have been at an end. the 
great diſpoſer of all things on a ſuddain chang'd the 


ee 9 
Mt. Vs ” 


” thereof. 1 conſecrated by the Biſhops of the Province, and act: as 


ſo unſearchable, that whilſt the 


Chap:  Encrisyn Churcn. 2 
| ſcene; and the royal Line of Eng/and was in a ſurprizing Harold. 


ä 


and unexpected manner reſtor d, and an end was put to An. 1966: 
the Daniſh race of Kings, and with the Daniſb go- = 
vernment determin'd the intereſt of that people in | 
Emngland; an intereſt which had coſt a great deal of time | 
and blood to plant and cultivate : and which is more, | 
this great turn of affairs was conducted fo filently, that 9 
our Hiſtorians, who all agree in the thing, have not left 
us light enough to make a certain judgment how it 


came to pals, that an intereſt ſo ancient and ſo well 
eftabliſh'd was ſo ſoon and ſo quietly broken, and of a 


ſuddain diſappear'd. Next to the pleaſure and good pro- 


vidence of God, it ſeems to be chiefly owing to the bent 


and affections of the Erg/z/b nation: for though the 
government had been entirely Daniſb for ſome time, 


yet the body of the nation being Eng/z/h, the weight of 


the people might turn the ſcale, ſo ſoon as the external 
force was remoy'd, which had for a while put a reſtraint 
upon their affections. But whatever occaſion d this 


turn in favour of the Exgliſʒ Line, in the perſon of 


Edward the Confeſſor, it is certain the revolution was . 
ſuddain and ſurprizing. . 
SECT. II. As this great change attended the acceſ- 


ſion of King Edward to the crown of England, ſo his 


death was follow'd by another turn of affairs, better 
known, but no leſs ſurprizing, the Norman revolution. 
King Edward dying in the beginning of this year, and 
leaving no iſſue behind him, the conſequence was ſuch 


as might be . for according to the different in- 


tereſts and inclinations of men, ſeveral pretenſions to 


the crown were ſet on foot. Edgar Etheling was the 


undoubted heir, as being the grandſon of Edmund 

Ironſide elder brother to Edward the Confe/Jor, and 

ſon to Edward the Out- lau,; but having been born 1 
abroad during the exile of his father, and his party kept } 
under by the greater factions, which reign'd in the | 


court during the government of Edward the Confeſjor, 


his intereſt went no farther than the good wiſhes of thoſe, 
who free from the byaſs of faction did, upon the princi- 
ple of love and juſtice to their country, fix their hearts 
upon the royal Eugliſʒ Line: but if any meaſures were 
form d to favour his pretenſions, they were ſo ill ſup- 
ported, that his intereſt was never confiderable enough 
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Harold. to carry any weight with it, and did not ſo much as 
4m-1066. awaken the jealouſy of his rivals. But on the contrary, 


he was advancd to the honour of an Earl by King Ha- 
rold, and livd quietly: wachen his ſuccptlör Hillen "or 
Firſt;  - 

The next pretender to the: crown was Harold, bn to 
Godwin Earl of Kent, and brother to Eagitha wife to 
Edward the Come Her. If the authority of the Daniſb 
Hiſtorians. may be rely d upon, Harold had been the 
great inſtrument in ruining the Daniſh, and in reftoring 


p « Meurf 18 the Engliſb Line in the perſon of Eduard the Confeſſor *; 


you 1 


and during his reign, he had been at the head of that 
party, which had oppos'd the Norman faction; and for 
ſome time before the death of that Prince had had the 
command of the armies, and in ſeveral expeditions 


againſt the Welch had gain d ſo much honour, that when 


King Edward was on his death bed, ſome of our Hiſto- 


rians tell us, he declard Harold his ſucceſſor: but whe- 


ther ſo or not, he took the quickeſt way to put an end 
to the diſpute, and the day after King Edward dy'd, he 
made himſelf be proclaim'd King of England. And not 
long after he was crownd at fehler by Adred 


Arch. Biſhop of Tork; and the proofs which he gave of 
his courage and conduct, in the ſhort time in which he 


reign d, has led poſterity into a belief, that he wanted 
nothing but a title to have fitted him for the crown. 

Sz ct. HI. Edgar Etheling ſeeing no other remedy, 
ate down quietly : yet the caſe of the other ann 
was very different; for Harold King of Norway, as a 


deſcendant from the Daniſh Line, came with a fleet and 


army to aſſert his claim, and landed in the North, where 
after ſome reſiſtance he took and plunder d the city of 
York. Some of the diſcontented Emliſh engag d in the 
intereſt of that Prince, and among them 7g, brother 


to the Uſurper. Harold having notice of this invaſion, 
march d preſently towards the North, and in one battle 


put an end to the life and the roten of the King of 
Norway. 


Yet he had but. 2 | little time to enjoy his victory; 7 for 


whilſt he was big with his ſucceſs in the North, he re- 


ceivd the unwelcome news of a more formidable enemy 
landed in the South, and this was William Duke of Nor- 
mandy. This Prince was natural ſon of Rover? Duke 


of 
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of Normandy, which Nobert was ſon of that Richard Harold. 
Duke of Nor mando, who was father to Emma the mo- un 968; 
ther of Edward the Confeſſor. And as Edwatrth had livd. 
for near thirty years in Normandy\in'the courts of thoſe 
two Princes, his ; grandfather and his uncle, ſo he re. 
turn d to Exgland with ſuch inclinations as might be ex- 
pected; for by a long abode in that country, he had ac- 
quir d ſo great a favour to the Normans , that their 
Writers ſay with all aſſurance, that that Prince had pro- 
mis d the ſucceſſion to the crown of England, to Ml. 
liam the preſent Duke of Norinanay,” and this too with 
the conſent of the Engliſh and that by his laſt Will he Older vic 
confirm d his promiſe, and appointed him his heir. Thus , 5p: 
much is certain; that through the whole courſe of his N. 42 
reign, King Edward en favour d the Normans, 
and when his ſafety was eonfiſtent with his inclinations, 
he ſeldom fail d to give allem _ NT marks of n 
fayour and eſteem. 95790 JI 
But the affections of that! 0 lay ſo crof to thei in. 
clinations of his people, that Harold became very popu- 
lar by oppoſing the Norman-intereſt, and the King was 
ſo perplex d betwixt his'fafety « on the one hand, and his 
affections on the other, that it is very probable he never 3 ; 
_ attempted any publick diſpsfalof the crown of England, — 
but as his affections or his fears led him, did at different os 
times give private hopes to both partys; and that this 
was the true, and all the ground of that confidence, with 
vyhich the oppoſite partys did - equally pretend to have 
a right to the ſucceſſion by the Will of that Prince, 
whilſt neither of them was able to produce the Will to 
which they both pretended. ' —- 
Scr. Iv. However this matter be, Millum Duke 
of Normandy having rais d an army, and provided a 
fleet for the tranſporting of it, arrivd at Haſtings in | 
Suffex, whilſt Harold and his army were employ'd in 2 
the North. The news of theſe unwelcome gueſts com- 
ing to Harold, whilſt the taſt of his victory over the 
Dames and Norwegians was yet freſh upon his palate, 
and his blood heated with his paſt ſucceſs; without giving 
his thoughts time to cool, he immediately haſted away 
to the South, where with the forces Which he had | 
brought back' with him,and fuch reinforcements as could 
of a — be drawn together, he put his life and his 
A 3 kingdom 
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Harold. "nan upon the hazard of a battle, which determin'd 


Alan. 1966. the pretenſions to the crown in favour of the _— 2 


William 1. 
Ng. 


Nor mandy. 

The death of Harold, together with the ereat'1 num- 
bers of the Nobility and Gentry which periſh'd with him, 
ſtruck ſo general a terror through the whole nation, 
that without giving their fears time to wear off, they 
preſently enter d into meaſures with the Conqueror; 
and his perſiſting in his claim from the Will of King 
Edward, without forcing the nation into deſperate 


_ counſels by a pretence of conqueſt, together with the 


receiv'd opinion of the wiſdom, courage and clemency 


of the Duke, ſo far prevail d, that partly by force, and 


partly by his addreſs and ill perform'd promiſes, he 
brought the Eugliſh ſo generally to ſubmit, and fit down 
quiet under his government; that the efforts made to 


_ diſturb it. were all unſucceſsful ; and much fewer than 


could well have been expected under a reign which had 
ſo much force in it, and which bore ſo hard upon: the 
honour of the whole Engliſb nation. 

However it came to paſs, ſo it was, that every diff. 


culty fell before the Duke of Normandy, and ſo haſty 


were the ſteps of his good fortune, that although he 
landed in England but in October, yet he was receivd 
and crownd as King on Chriſimas. day, , and generally 

receiy'd the homage of the Biſhops and Nobility of 
England. The office of coronation was 3 by 
Alared Arch-Biſhop of Tork, and not by Sigand who 


was at this time Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury; the rea- 


ſons whereof our Hiſtorians relate ſo differently, that it 
is not eaſy to make a true judgment of this affair. 
Stigand ſtood upon ill terms with Alexander the Second 
at this time Biſhop of Rome, as he had done with two 


of his predeceſſors; and this has given occaſion to ſome 


of our Hiſtorians to ſay, that the King, whoſe intereſt 


4 Ingulph. 
Hit. Col. Gal. 
v0 I. pag. 69, 


> Chron. 
Brompt. X. 
Script, Col. 
p. 962. 


it was to carry fair with the court of Rome, did upon 
that ground refuſe to be crown d by him *. But others 
furniſh us with reaſons of a very different nature; and 
ſay, that Stigand look d upon the Duke as a man who 


had ſtain d his hands in blood, and for that reaſon refus d 


to put the crown upon his head 
SEC r. v. It is not eaſy to ſatisfy ones ſelf with either 
of theſe opinions; for if it had ſeryd the intereſt of the 


King 
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King to have receiv d His crown from the of Sei Wiki . 
gand, that Prince could not have wanted reaſons enough nn. 
to anſwer it at Rome; and there is as little ground to 
ttnhirxk, that the conſcience of Stigand ſtood in his way. 
hut it is very evident, that although Svigand did at this 
time ſubmit to the change he could not reſiſt, yet he 
had ever run in with that party which had oppos d the 
MWNormas intereſt; and that he was at the head of that 
faction which drove out Robert Arch. Biſnop of Cumter- 
buy, and the Biſhops of London and Dorchefter, and 
be reſt of the Norman favourites, from the court of 
EKing Edward; and that it was his oppoſition to that 
party, which advanc'd him to the See "of Canterbury. 
And if there be any truth in what is ſaid of S/igand's af 
ſembling the Rentiſb men, and forcing the King to grant 
them their ancient privileges, there will be great rea- 
ſon to think that the heart and affections of that Prelate 
were ſtill the ſame, though he ſeemingly yielded to the 
good fortune of the King. 
heſides, one of the reaſons given by the King for in- 
vading England, was to revenge the injury done to Ro. 
zert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; and this, added to what 
is ſaid of Nigand, will afford us ground enough to be- 
ilieve, that the King did not think that Truſt fafe in his 
5 hands, and had reſolvd upon his depoſition from the be- 
1 ginning; and that theſe were the grounds why he refus d 
. to receive the crown from his hands; and that what is 
Th {aid of that Prelates lying under the diſpleaſure of the 
holy See, was but a cover to the true reaſon of that 
Princes conduct. 
The King did in all probability defign great altera - 
tions in the Church and State, yet for the preſent every 
thing went on as ſmoothly, as if nothing had been far 
ther from his thoughts. And thus things paſs d till the Aun. 1067. 3 
| end of the year, and ſo general a calm attended the be- | 
LW ginning of his reign, that in the ſpring the King went i 
© overinto Normandy. Yet whilſt by this voyage he ſeem d 
to give the Exgliſb the marks of the higheſt and moſt | 
entire confidence, and thus artfully cover'd his fears, | 
he omitted no precaution neceflary to his ſecurity : | 
therefore at his return to Normandy, he carry d over 
with him Edgar Etheling the true heir to the crown, | 
wt TOE Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and the two power- 
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William I. ful and popular Earls Edin and Morchar; and though 


Ann. 1967. he did what he could to cover his true meaning, under 


the pretence of his favour and particular reſpect for 
their perſons, yet in truth they were neither better nor 
worſe than hoſtages for the loyalty and good behaviour 
of their country: and this was ſo evident, that all the 
addreſs of that artful Prince was not enough to con- 
ceal the true reaſons of his conduct. reg ach 
But as the jealouſys betwixt the King and his people 
were mutual, ſo they ſeem to have been rightly grounded 
on both fides: for notwithſtanding their promiſes of 
obedience, the many efforts made by the Exgliſb to re- 
cover their liberty, put it beyond a doubt, that they 
were very uneaſy under their preſent circumſtances, and 
wanted nothing but an opportunity to ſhake of the 
yoke. On the other hand, the promiſes of the King at 
his coronation, to prote& the Church and his people, 
and govern juftly, did not alter his defign to bring the 
Norman laws into the State, nor hinder his entring 
into meaſures to introduce his followers into the beſt 
ſtations in the Church. 3 078 ark, 
SECT. vi. The firſt proof he gave of his intentions, 
to put the preferments of the Church into ſuch hands as 
he might confide in, was the advancement of Remigius, 
a Monk of Fe/champ in Normandy, to the See of Dor- 
cheſter, the Biſhoprick whereof did at this time contain 
all the midland parts of Ezg/and. This Prelate was con- 
ſecrated by Sigand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and by 
a formal profeſſion of canonical obedience own'd him 
as his rightful Metropolitan. And this I take to have 
fallen in the compaſs of this year, and not in the year 
L070. as our Hiſtorians generally place the advancement 
of that Prelate: for it is plain that the defign of the 
King to depoſe S/2zand was before that time made pub- 


lick, and that Prelate was actually depos'd the begin- 


ning of that year; ſo that it ſeems no way unlikely, that 
the King's permitting the Biſhop elect to receive his 
conſecration from, and make his profeſſion of canoni- 
cal obedience to him, together with the great reſpe& 
with which he ever treated him, till the time came to 
pull off the mask, were intended as arts to lay him aſleep, 
till he had a fit opportunity to ſhew his reſolution. And 
the ſeverity with which he afterwards treated Stjgard, 

gives 
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gives but too much ground to ſuſpect the infi ncerity of Wi |; 11 
che King, in the eſteem he had before pretended to . 1007. 


have for that Prelate. 919% une 

But whatever the true intentions of that Prince were, 
during his ſtay in Normandy he made choice of Lan. 
frank, at this time Abbot of S. Stephens in Roan and 
privy Counſellour to the King, to ſend to Rome to con- 
cert meaſures with Pope Alexander for reforming the 
Engliſb Church*. That was the ſecret with which Lan. Law. 
frank was intruſted, and for the conduct whereof he was 3. F 


oper. p. 6. 


afterwards rewarded with the Arch-Biſhoprick of which ue; — 
Stigand was deprivd. Let that this affair might ſtill c 11 <7. 
go on in the dark, the true reaſon of that embaſſy was 
cover d under the pretence of tranſacting, with the court 

of Rome, the tranſlation of 70h Biſhop of Aurauches 

to the Arch-Biſhoprick of NRoan, and procuring a 
Pall for him*. But amongſt other things which paſs d“ Lai: 
there, it was agreed that Pope Alexander ſhould ſend ** © 
his Legates over into England, and this upon the deſire 
of the King. ee eee 12 

_ SExcrT. vn. This matter was agreed upon in the lat- 

ter end of the year 1067, or in the beginning of the year 
following; yet we hear no more thereof till the year 


1070. But this delay ſeems not to have proceeded from Am foo. 


any change in the reſolutions of the King, but from 
the difficulty of his affairs: for, notwithſtanding the 
calm with which he begun his reign, the Eugliſb, af. 
fiſted by the Danes and Scots, made ſo many and ſuch 
bold efforts for the recovery of their liberty, that on 
the beſt judgment which could be made of his intereſt, 
that Prince was more likely to periſh under his crown 
than to ſupport it. However, ſuch was his conduct 
and capacity, that he not only ſurmounted all the dif- 
ficultys which embaraſs d the three firſt years of his 
reign, but made all his misfortunes turn to account: 
for the attempts againſt his government, not only ſet 
him at liberty from his promiſes to the Exgliſb, and to 
which he could not have been juſt without the breach 
of thoſe he had before made to his Norman followers, 
but alſo gave him a very colourable pretence to ruin 
the Eugliſb Nobility, and reward his creatures with 
their eſtates ; to put the Nor mans into all the places of 
truſt and profit, and in ſnort, to model the Church and 
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William I. State according to his own 1ntereſt and inclinations. 
Ann, 107. To ſay nothing of the affairs of the State, the changes 
in the Church were ſuch as might be expected in a re- 
volution, wherein the ſafety of the new government 
was the firſt thing confider'd. For under the colour of 
ſeizing the eſtates of thoſe who had been in rebellion 
- againſt him, the King at once deſpoil'd all the Mona- 
ſterys and Collegiate Churches: for theſe, as being more 
defenſible, and thought ſecure from violence by the re- 
ceiv d opinion of the ſanctity of thoſe places, were the 
chief repoſitorys of the wealth of the nation, during 
the war and the confufions of the preceding years. 
But the reaſons which govern'd the E7e//b in this af. 
fair, were ſo little conſiderd by the Normans, that if 
they had any effect, it was the wrong way; for by this 

means the wealth of the Eugliſt, by being brought into 
leſs compaſs, was become an eaſier prey. And this 
haſten d on their poverty and oppreſſion; for under the 
aforeſaid pretence the King ſeiz d, and carry d to his trea- 
Winer", ſury, the plate and jewels of the Religious and Secular 
1070. 5 636 Canons: and as is uſual in ſuch caſes, the greedineſs of 
thoſe, who had the execution of his orders, carry d the 
miſchief to the laſt extremity; for under the name of 
the forfeited lands of the Nobility, ſome of thoſe be- 
longing to the Religious were forc'd: from them, and 
Deeds not being then in uſe amongſt the Eugliſb, it was 
not an eaſy matter to make out their title; eſpecially 
when it is confiderd, that their enemys were their 
Judges, and that the wrong which they receiv'd was 
chiefly owing to thoſe, who ought to have done them 
right. And to fill up the meaſure of their ſorrow, ſuch 
of the Normans as had no rewards in lands, or effects, 
were quatter'd upon the Monaſterys; which made the 
Religious very uneaſy in the enjoyment of what was left 
them, by having a ſort of guard, or ſpies, upon thoſe 
ſocietys. Theſe were oppreſſions too open and bare- 

fac d to be capable of excuſe. 

SECT. vm. However the King us d all poſſible arti- 
fice and addreſs: to cover the hardſhips which he put 
upon the Clergy. For that end having agreed with Pope 
Alexander to ſend over his Legates to affiſt him, as 
was pretended, in ſettling and reforming the Eugliſb 
Church, under a ſhew of a mighty veneration for the 
„ | g Holy 
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11 
Holy Chair, and a particular reſpect and deference to William 1. 
the Legates thereof, he ſervd all the purpoſes of his An. 16. 
own deſigns and intereſt. Theſe Legates were ſent in 
purſuance of what had been agreed upon at Rome b 
 Lanfrank, and ſtay d with him, as Ordericus faith, a . 
whole year; which year, at leaſt a confiderable part of 
it, was before the Council of Miuche er. This long de- 
lay of the Legates ſeems to have been occafion'd by the 
King's affairs, which were then ſo embroyld, that he 
was forc'd to turn his thoughts another way. But be- 
fore the end of the year 1069. he forc'd the Scots to re- 
tire, and came to an agreement with the Dares to leave 
England; and having thus deprivd the Erneh/b of all 
hopes of aſſiſtance, he impriſon d ſome of the Nobility, 
and forc'd the reſt to ſubmit to him, or to leave their 
country to ſeek their ſafety in exile, and built caſtles 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to prevent the dangers 
of any ſuddain inſurrections. In ſhort, he had made 
himſelf maſter of the lives and fortunes of his people; 
and the affairs of the State being thus ſett1d to his mind, 
he, about this time; turn'd his thoughts to thoſe of the 


Garch, 
The Eugliſb Clergy had a great intereſt in their coun- 
try, and the King could not but foreſee, that their ſuf- 
ferings would ſtrengthen and encreaſe it; at leaſt render 
them ſtill dearer to the people. And the dangers of be- 
ginning his government with the ill treatment of ſuch 

a body of men lay open to his view; and yet how dan- 

gerous ſoever this undertaking might appear, it was 
not eaſy to ſee how he could be ſafe without it: there- 
fore he, who well knew the juſt boundarys of the royal 
power, and who through all the reſt of his reign kept 
the court of Rome at a diſtance, determin'd for the pre- 
ſent to take ſanctuary for his oppreſſion, and to cover 
x himſelf, under the pretence of a ſeeming deference and 
3 ſubmiſſion to the pretended Holy Chair. In order there- 
unto he permitted the Legates to do, what had never 
| been attempted from the firſt ſettlement of Chriſtia- 
nity in the Britiſhß Iſle, and what his ſucceſſors had 

great reaſon to lament; and this was, to ſummon the 
Clergy of England to a Council to be held this year in 
Mincheſter, the King having fix d upon that place for the 
keeping of his Eaſter. According to the ancient — 
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12 cA Fhiſtory of the Chap. J. 
William I. of England he was there attended by his great Coun- 
Ain. 1050. Cil, and as was cuſtomary at thoſe meetings, had his 

crown put upon his head by one of the Legates; 
which has given occaſion to ſome Writers, who over- 
look no opportunity to flatter the Papacy, to ſay, that 
the Legates were ſent for from Rome to crown the 
King of England: and they would have the world be- 
lieve that ſome ſecret lay hid in this affair. So wild, 
extravagant, and incurable is the bigottry of ſome men, 
that although this uſage lay in common to all the na- 
tions deriv'd from the North, and in particular, the in- 
ſtances of their Kings having their crowns put ſolemn- 
ly upon their heads by their Biſhops, at the three great 
feſtivals of the year, are ſo common in the Hiſtorys of 
the Franks, that one would wonder how it was poflible 
to overlook them; yet the aforeſaid Writers make a 
myſtery, and lay great ſtreſs on an uſage which gave 
no manner of colour for it. However that be, the feaſt 
of Eaſter being over before this great aſſembly broke 
up, on the octaves of Eaſter a Council was held, where- 
in the King preſided, and was aſſiſted by the two Car- 
dinals Peter and John, and Hermenfred Biſhop of Se- 
dunum, now Sion, the Papal Legates. . 
SECT. Ix. The tranſactions of this Council were 
ſuch as the King had before reſolvd upon, and ſuch as 
the Engliſb Clergy had too much reaſon to expect: for 
no doubt could be made that the King was reſoly'd, to 
put the chief Truſts in the Church into the hands of 
ſuch of his Norman friends as he could confide in, and 
in order thereunto to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſb who ſtood 
in their way. Aldred Arch-Biſhop of Jork dy'd before 
the meeting of this Council, and by his death prevented 
the hardſhips which might otherwiſe poflibly have 
fallen upon him: but S7zgazd, Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, had the honour to be the firſt of the Clergy, who 
ſuffer d for the ſake of his country. The crimes laid 
to his charge, were his holding the Biſhopricks of H/77- 
cheſter and Canterbury together; his aſſuming the chair 
of Canterbury whilſt his predeceſſor Robert was yet 
alive; his making uſe of the Pall of Robert his predeceſ- 
{or, and taking of another Pall from Benedict an uſurp- 
er of the Papacy. For theſe reaſons he is ſaid to be 
deposd in this Council; and after all the court the 
King 
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King had made to him, he was immediately clapp'd up William I. 
into priſon, where he continu'd till death ſet him at n. 1070. 
liberty. Bui ee ON: . 
The greedineſs of this Prelate made him many ene- 
mys, and the oppoſition which he had given to the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome, gave occafion to the Monkiſh Writers 
ſo to blacken his character, that his fall ſeems to have 
had but a very little ſhare in the pity of ſucceeding 
ages. And yet thoſe who make Dunſtan and Ofwald 
Saints, who led the way to the irregular practice of 
holding two Biſhopricks together, and magnify Lan- 
frank," who came into the Arch-Biſhoprick whilſt S7. 
gand was yet alive, cannot eafily think that the ſame 
practices, which paſs d uncenſurd in Dunſtan and Lan- 
frank, were the true cauſes of Nigands depoſition. And 
the examples of Lanfrank and Anſelm his immediate 
ſucceſſors, who perform d all the functions of the Me- 
tropolitan before they ſent to Rome for their Palls, will 
hardly ſuffer one to think that there was any weight in 
the article of the Pall; though there is ground enough 
to believe, that Pope 4exander could not but reſent 
Stigaud's favouring the intereſt of his adverſary Pope 
Benedit ; and it is very evident, that S77gand's intruding 
into the place of Robert, was a reaſon little confider'd 
at this time. TREE HL 
SECT. x. Upon the whole matter it ſeems moſt likely, 
that the Kings reſolution to put that Truſt into the 
hands of a Norman, was the true reaſon of S/72and's de- 
poſition : and all the circumſtances of their procedure 
| ſeem to be anſwerable to the reaſons which conducted 
this aſſembly, and were a novelty and uſurpation on the 
rights of the Catholick Church. And in truth this was 
the caſe of the aſſembly it ſelf; it was uncanonical and 
irregular; for there was no Canon in being, which allow d 
the Biſhops of Rome to convene Councils out of their 
own province. And after the aſſembly met, there is great 
reaſon to think that not ſo much as any one Biſhop of 
the province, or of the kingdom, was requir'd to give 
his ſuffrage in this affair, and that the Legates them- 
| ſelves were only tools to the King: for this Prince did 
ſo abſolutely govern all the aſſemblys in his reign, that 
Eadmer, who liv'd under him, faith, that his pleaſure 
gave meaſures to all affairs, both of the Church and 


* State; 
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william I. of England he was there attended by his great Coun- 
Am. 1050. cil, and as was cuſtomary at thoſe meetings, had his 


crown put upon his head by one of the Legates; 
which has given occaſion to ſome Writers, who over- 
look no opportunity to flatter the Papacy, to ſay, that 
the Legates were ſent for from Rome to crown the 
King of England: and they would have the world be- 
lieve that ſome ſecret lay hid in this affair. So wild, 
extravagant, and incurable is the bigottry of ſome men, 
that although this uſage lay in common to all the na- 
tions derivd from the North, and in particular, the in- 
ſtances of their Kings having their crowns put ſolemn- 
ly upon their heads by their Biſhops, at the three great 
feſtivals of the year, are ſo common in the Hiſtorys of 
the Franks, that one would wonder how it was poſſible 
to overlook them; yet the aforeſaid Writers make a 
myſtery, and lay great ſtreſs on an uſage which gave 
no manner of colour for it. However that be, the feaſt 
of Eaſter being over before this great aſſembly broke 
up, on the octaves of Eaſter a Council was held, where- 
in the King preſided, and was aſſiſted by the two Car- 
dinals Peter and John, and Hermenfred Biſhop of Se- 
dunum, now Sion, the Papal Legates. „ 
SE. ix. The tranſactions of this Council were 
ſuch as the King had before reſolvd upon, and ſuch as 
the Engliſb Clergy had too much reaſon to expect: for 
no doubt could be made that the King was reſoly'd, to 
put the chief Truſts in the Church into the hands of 
ſuch of his Norman friends as he could confide in, and 
in order thereunto to diſpoſſeſs the Engh/b who ſtood 
in their way. Aldred Arch-Biſhop of Jork dy'd before 
the meeting of this Council, and by his death prevented 
the hardſhips which might otherwiſe poflibly have 
fallen upon him: but Szzgard, Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, had the honour to be the firſt of the Clergy, who 
ſuffer' d for the ſake of his country. The crimes laid 
to his charge, were his holding the Biſhopricks of Min- 
cheſter and Canterbury together; his aſſuming the chair 
of Canterbury whilſt his predeceſſor Robert was yet 
alive; his making uſe of the Pall of Robert his predeceſ- 
ſor, and taking of another Pall from Benedict an uſurp- 
er of the Papacy. For theſe reaſons he is ſaid to be 
depos d in this Council; and after all the court the 


King 
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King had | made to him, } he Was immediately clapp d up William I. Y 
into priſon, where he continu'd till death ſet him at n. 1970- | 
Ihe greedineſs of this Prelate made him many ene-' ö 
mys, and the oppoſition which he had given to the Bi- I 
ſhops of Rome, gave occaſion to the Monkiſh Writers a 
ſo to blacken his character, that his fall ſeems to have I 
had but a very little ſhare in the pity of ſucceeding | 
ages. And yet thoſe who make Dun/tan and Oſiuald A 
Saints, who led the way to the irregular practice of ' 
holding two Biſhopricks together, and magnify Lan- a 
frank, who came into the Arch-Biſhoprick whilſt Si- | 
gand was yet alive, cannot eafily think that the fame 
practices, which paſs d uncenſurd in Dunſtan and Lan- g 
frank, were the true cauſes of Higand s depoſition. And 
the examples of Lanfran and Anſelm his immediate 4 
ſucceſſors, who perform d all the functions of the Me- 
tropolitan before they ſent to Rome for their Palls, will | 
hardly ſuffer one to think that there was any weight in I 
the article of the Pall; though there is ground enough A 
to believe, that Pope Alexander could not but reſent | 
Stigand's favouring the intereſt of his adverſary Pope f 
Benedict; and it is very evident, that Aigand's intruding 
into the place of Robert, was a reaſon little confider'd 
at this time. : Rn Ol V 205 Th 8 
SECT. x. Upon the whole matter it ſeems moſt likely, 
that the King's reſolution to put that Truſt into the 
hands of a Norman, was the true reaſon of Migand 's de- 
poſition: and all the circumſtances of their procedure 
| ſeem to be anſwerable to the reaſons which conducted 
this aſſembly, and were a novelty and uſurpation on the 
rights of the Catholick Church. And in truth this was 
the caſe of the aſſembly it ſelf; it was uncanonical and 3 
irregular; for there was no Canon in being, which allow d 1 
the Biſhops of Romè to conyene Councils out of their 3 
own province. And after the aſſembly met, there is great | 


reaſon to think that not ſo much as any one Biſhop of 
the province, or of the kingdom, was requir'd to give 
his ſuffrage in this affair, and that the Legates them- 
ſelves were only tools to the King: for this Prince did 
ſo abſolutely govern all the aſſemblys in his reign, that 
Eadmer, who liv'd under him, faith, that his pleaſure 
gave meaſures to all affairs, both of the Church and 
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them, yet he did not permit any thing to be decreed in 
thoſe afſemblys, but-what he himſelf had before approy'd 
and appointed: and there ſeems as little reaſon to doubt 
but that it was his pleaſure, which conducted the fate of 


the depos d Arch-Biſhop. 


But 3 may be faid in the inſtance of Stigand, 


tis on all hands agreed, that this was the caſe of all the 


other Biſhops and Abbots depos d in this Council of 
Wincheſter, and in that at'#7nd/or not long after. For 


this is ſo evident, that Ingulphus, Eadmer ©, Floren- 


tius *, and Hoveden*, and from him Baronius, do all ſay 
that theſe depoſitions were contrary to all laws, both 
divine and humane. And yet ſuch was the caſe of Asil. 
mare Biſhop of Norwich and brother to Stigand, and 
of Agilric Biſhop of Chicheſter; the one depos d in the 
Council at Mincheſter at Eafter, the other at Mindſor 


the /hiz/uniidetollowing. And this was the caſe of ma- 


ny Abbots deposd in thoſe Councils. And Mulſtan, Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, was markd out for the ſame fate, 
though his integrity and innocence, and an opinion of 


his inability to hurt the new government, did for the 


preſent reſcue him from it. And this had been the caſe 
of < Agelwine Biſhop of Durham, if he had not prevented 


it by throwing himſelf into a voluntary exile. Such 
. had Henry Anighton to ſay, it was the King pro- 


curd the aforeſaid depofitions®, and that it was his ſecu- 


rity, and the Norman OW, which led him to this 
proceeding -. 


SECT. XI. However it came to paſs, matters were ſo 


orderd by this artful Prince, that before this year was 
done, there was not a man left i in the Church who was 


capable of hurting the preſent government ; but on the 
contrary, partly by death, partly by the addreſs of the 
King, and partly by the conduct of the Norman faction 
in King Eduard s reign, all the great Truſts in the Church 
were by this time brought into the hands of men, en- 
tirely in the Norman intereſt. 

In this great turn of affairs the Arch. Biſhoprick of 
Canterbury was put into the hands of Larfrank; that 
of TJork into the hands of Thomas a Canon of Bayeux in 


W 6 Walkelit was made Biſho PP of Winchester, 
and 
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and Hfnlkerint/ Biſhop: of Durham; the Sees of Norauich Williath I. 
and:Ch:ichefer were fl d by Herefast and Stigand; Lich. Anm. r ono. 
feld was fill d ſomewhat earlier by Peter, Salisbury by 
Herman, and Lincoln by Remigius; all Normans. And 
thoſe Biſhops who kept their ſtations; were chiefly ſuch 
as had been advanc'd by the Norman faction under the 
reign of King Edward; and theſe were foreigners, and 
for the moſt part Normans. Of this number was Wil. 
liam Biſhop of London, a Norman; ; Leofrick Biſhop of 
Exeter, — in Burgund or Lorraine; and EH A French. 
man was Biſhop of Wells, but ſo hearty i in the Norman 
intereſt, that he was for that reaſon baniſh'd by King 
Harold, and upon the ſame ground was reſtord again 
under the Norman revolution: ſo that except }ulftan 
and Siwards Biſhops of YorceFer and RocheFer, there 
was not one Biſhop in England before the end of this 
year, who was not in the Norman intereſt. Such haſt 
did the King make to ſettle the affairs of the Church to 
his mind, that his ſecurity ſeems to have been the firſt 
thing, and Juſtice one of the laſt which he confider d 
therein. 
The changes cath the Religious kept the ſame pace, 
and were conducted by the ſame confiderations. And 
by ſuch partial meaſures was the judgment of that 
Prince guided, that Ingulphus who was his creature, and 
prefer d by him to the Abby of Crowland, does not 
— to ſay, that no Kon as thought ſufficient 10 
prefer an Engliſh-· man, or ſo much as to ſecure him in 
his former poſt ;, and that the most unworthy foreigner 
was prefer d before him. Nor did he ſtop here, but - « Ingulph, 
his prejudice extended it ſelf to every thing that was Gu on. x 
Eng/j ;/b, requiring that the laws and pleadings ſhould be 7 7, 7r. 
in French; that, inſtead of Ezg/7/b, children ſhould in all 
ſchools be taught French; that the E2gi/b ſhould be 
chang d for the French character: and which is more, . 1d. 
the ſame Writer ſaith, his prejudice extended to a hatred 
and aver/ion to the whole Engliſh nation. And if his 14. 
Juſtice mov d in a more regular manner, his fayours were 
conducted by his affections, and all the places of honour 
and truſt, 9 his perſon or enen r d 
upon foreigners. 
Ske r. xu. So that whatores may have been fiis, by Ann. 1071, 
ſome * Writers, of the moderation and gentleneſs of 
this 
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this Princes government, Ordericus a Norman Writer 
does not omit to ſay, hat the Normans exceedingly 


oppreſs'd the Engliſh*, and that they were fo far from 


finding relief in thoſe courts, which are the common 
ſanctuarys of the oppreſs d, that the rapes and murders 
and heavy oppreſſions complain d of by the Erg/z/b, were 


juſtify'd by thoſe who onght to have redreſs d them. 


And things have ever ſo. much of the ſpirit of thoſe 
who conduct them, that it is very natural to expect, 
that the changes in the diſcipline of the Church ſhould 


bear ſome proportion to the changes which we meet 
with, in the perſons who had the care and overfight 


thereof; eſpecially in ſuch a revolution as chang'd the 
face of the kingdom, and ſet the government and civil 
conſtitution upon a new bottom. And indeed the altera- 


tions in the Church were in ſome meaſure anſwerable 


to thoſe in the State. But it will be beſt to leave the 
account thereof to the order of time, and return to ob- 


ſerve the motions of thoſe who conducted them, and 


the ſteps by which they mov d. Ae e Bar 
It ſeems very probable, that the alterations which were 


brought to effect about this time, had been deſign d from 


the beginning of King Williams reign; and that this was 


the reformation of the Eugliſh Church, which Lanfrank 
was ſent to Rome to concert in the year 1067; and that 
that Prelate was in the ſecret, and had from that time 


been deſign d for the ſtation, to which he was aſterwards 
advanc d, and this with the good liking and approbation 


of Pope Alexander. For tis very evident, that Aexan- 


6 Lanfr. piſt. 
ad Alexand. 
Lanfr. oper. 


P. 299. 


Aue, Boi: receiv'd from the court of Rome. And when it is con- 


der had ſo great a ſhare in the advancement of that Pre- 
late, that Lanfran aſcribes it chiefly to him *: and Gre- 
gory his ſucceſſor did upon this ground reproach Lan- 
frank, for not acting up to the obligations which he had 


ſider d, that S72gand was depos'd ſome time after Eaſter, 
and that Lanfrank came into England, and was conſe- 


crated Biſhop the twenty ninth of Auguſt the ſame 


year, 1t will appear ftill more probable, that the part 
which Pope Alexander bore in the advancement of Lan- 
frank, was before the depoſition of S7zgand; there be- 
ing ſcarce time enough, ſo much as to ſend to Nome and 
conſult him, betwixt that depoſition and the conſecra- 
tion of Larfrank. However this matter be, the King 


haying 


* . 
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N — EY Ps wy in on = 54 ſuch of the William 1. 
© Empliſhas he could not conſide in, not long after declar d un. 107r. 
his reſolution to adyance Lanfranꝶ to the See of Can. 
 terbury; and accordingly 7 came wie ee and was 
conſecrated this yea. 
SECT. XIII. Lanfrank was * FR of a e den born 
1 Papia in Itah, and had been bred to the Law; but 
leaving his country and profeſſion, he retir'd into 11 
mandy, and in the city of Auranches became a Profeſſor 
of Theology and the Arts“, and made a great figure - Lav. vir. 
amongſt men of learning: but tir d with that employ : 
ment, he took the habit, and became a Monk in the 
Monaſtery of Bec, and after ſome time was made Prior 
thereof, and from thence advancd to be the firſt Abbot 
of Stephens in Caen, a Monaſtery newly built by Mil. 
lam then Duke of Normandy, now King of England, 
Diuring his continuance in that poſt, he was made a 
privy Counſellour to the Duke, — had a great ſhare in 
- histruſtand favours: and amongſt other ſervices he was 
put upon by that Prince, he was ſent to Rome upon ſe- 
veral occaſions; and partly by the intereſt which he had 
in his maſter, and partly by the ſervices he did to the 
court of Rome (which about this time began to eſpouſe 
the doctrine of the Corporal Preſence) in diſputing and 
writing againſt Berengarius Arch-Deacon of Angers, he 
became a very acceptable man to Pope Alexander, and 
enter d into a particular friend ſhip with Hildebrand, at 
this time Arch Deacon of Rome, and ſucceſſor to Pope 
Alexander the Second. Beſides theſe confiderations, “ Lan. 
which were chiefly weigh'd in his advancement, he Le via 
pears to have been a wiſe and learned man, and by his 
perſonal merits to have render d himſelf very worthy of 
the truſt which was put into his hands. Being advanc d 
to this great ſtation in the Eugliſb Church, he gave ſuch 
proofs of his ſufficiency, that if his thruſting out his 
— can be excusd by the will of the Prince, 
and the turn of affairs which the new revolution pro- 
duc d; and that irregular practice can be juſtify d in his 
caſe, which was one of the pretended reaſons for de- 
poſing his predeceſſor; his character will ſtand fair and 
unblemiſh'd, and he muſt be onen 1 fit for the 
truſt which was committed to him. 
 Lanfrank, being thus advancd, came into England, 
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=  eA Hiſtory of the Chap. . 
William I. and without waiting for a confirmation of his election 
Ann. 1051. to the Arch-Biſhoprick from the Biſhop of Rome, or 

expecting Bulls from the court to empower the Biſhops 
of the province to conſecrate the Biſhop elect, as was 
uſual in after times; the Biſhops of the province, being 
ſummond by the appointment of the King, immediately 
_ proceeded to the conſecration of the new Arch-Biſhop. 
He was conſecrated in his Cathedral Church of Carter- 
chron. Sax. Bury by eight of his provincial Biſhops * on the twenty 
, 197% ninth of Auguſt. Being poſſeſs d of this truſt he wrote 
to Pope Alexander, to complain of the burthen and dif- 
ficultys into which he had plungd himſelf; and whilſt 
he purſu'd his duty with the zeal and vigor which be- 
came him, he faintly ask'd to be excusd, and to be ſet 
5 Larfr. Eyiſt. at liberty, to retire to his Monaſtery *. And whatever 
has been ſaid, by the later Canoniſts, of the neceſſity of 
the Pall to qualify one for the functions of a Metropo- 
litan, this Prelate without waiting for his Pall, imme- 
diately apply'd himſelf to diſcharge that office. However 
that he might not ſeem to negle&, what the court of 
Rome thought a neceſſary part of duty, though he did 
not go himſelf, yet he ſent a meſſenger to Rome to de- 
mand a Pall. 23 5 

SEH. XIv. It was but a few years before, that Lan- 
Frank had diſcharg d the ſame office himſelf, and pro- 
curd a Pall for 70h Arch-Biſhop of Roar, without 
: Lanfr. vit. giving that Prelate the trouble of a journey to Rome. 

, ag. y. And that court was then ſo far from thinking themſelves 
{lighted by this way of addreſs, that during his ſtay there, 
Lanfrank ſo ingratiated himſelf with Pope AMlerander, 
that that Prelate oblig d him to promiſe that he would 
return to Rome, and ſtay two or three months with him 
in his palace, where he was to be entertaind at the 
{Lanfr.Epft. charge of the Pope dl. An example fo freſh added to the 
o intereſt which he had in Pope Alexander, and which is 
more, his friendſhip with Hildebrand Arch- Deacon of 
Rome, by whoſe counſels Alexander was entirely go- 
vern d, could not but give him great reaſon to hope for 
ſucceſs: therefore he declin'd his going to Rome in per- 
fon, and ſent a Legate to attend Pope Alexander upon 
this occaſion; but the better to forward his bufineſs, 
he wrote to Hildebrand to defire his affiſtance and good 
offices. Pope Alexander led a reſervd and retir d life, 


and 


* 


Chap. I. ENGLISH CHURCH. 19 
and under his name the Church of Rome was at this time William 1. 
govern d by Hildebrand, whoſe head and thoughts IT. 
were full of thoſe deſigns with which he not long after; Pu = 
ſet all Europe into a flame. Therefore Hildebrand ex 1 
cus d his not ſending him a Pall, and told Lanfrank, 
that he thought it neceſſary that he ſhould come to 
Rome, and that not only to receive his Pall, but to con- 
cert meaſures relating to other affairs*. And though 251. La 
he did not think fit by this Epiſtle to let poſterity know oper. 7. 304- 
what thoſe other affairs were, yet the vaſt defigns of 
that Prelate, to ſet up a ſpiritual Monarchy and force 
all Chriſtendom to ſubmit to it, which in a few years 
after became publick, incline me to think, that the 
better carrying on of that defign was the ground of 
the late reſolutions taken at Rome, to oblige the Arch- 
Biſhops to come perſonally thither to demand their 
Palls; and that this was the true reaſon of the denial 
which Laxfrank at this time receiv d. | 

SECT.xy. But whatever was the ground of the preſent 
reſolutions, tis certain that the neceſſity of the Pall was 
afterwards carry d to ſuch a height, that it was receiv'd 
as a law of the Roman Church, that an Arch-Biſhop 
could not conſecrate a Biſhop, nor conyene a provin- 
cial Council, till he had receiy'd his Pall. Theſe were 
doctrines of a later date, and therefore we are not to 
wonder, if Lanfrank, though one of the greateſt men of 
the age, and hearty in the intereſt of the Roman court, 
was not yet enlightend ſo far, as to diſcern the im- 
portance of an uſage, which had hitherto paſs'd as a 
matter of ceremony. But keeping on in the courſe of the 
ancient Church, without waiting for a confirmation or 
a Pall from Rome, he preſently apply'd himſelf to the 
exerciſe of his metropolitical power; and amongſt other 
acts thereof, if Monſieur Labbe be not miſtaken, he 
convend a Council, wherein Z/u//7an Biſhop of Wor- 
cefter was depos de, and wherein the new made Biſhops © c, om. 
were conſecrated. And his conduct herein was ſo agree 
able to the preſent ſentiments of the Eugliſh Church, 
that without expecting the return of the meſſenger from 
Rome, all the Biſhops of his province made the moſt 
ſolemn and canonical recognition of his authority, as 
their rightful Metropolitan, in their profeſſions of ca- 
nonical obedience: for this was univerſally done, as well 
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by thoſe who had before been conſecrated Biſhops, as 
by thoſe who receiv d their conſecration from his hands“. 
Amongſt thoſe who were conſecrated by Lanfrank be- 
fore he went to Rome, was 7 homas Arch-Biſhop of York: 
and there is no reaſon to doubt, but that this was the 
caſe of all the new Biſhops ; though the enſuing ſtory 
of that Prelate has given our Hiſtorians a more parti- 
cular reaſon to remember his conſecration : for it was 
the conduct of Lanfrank upon that occaſion, which gave 
the firſt riſe to the controverſy betwixt the Arch-Bi- 
ſhops of Canterbury and York. The day being appointed 
for the conſecration of the new Arch-Biſhop of Tork, 
Lanfrank requir'd not only a profeſſion, but an oath of 
canonical obedience. Thomas refus d both the profeſſion 
and the oath; and upon this ground his conſecration 
was for a time ſuſpended : but this matter being con- 
fider d by the King and his great Council, a temper was 
found out, wherein it was reſolyd that the oath ſhould 
for the preſent be omitted, but that the new Arch- Bi- 
ſhop of Tork ſhould in writing make his profeſſion *; but 
that this ſhould not bedrawn into example to the wrong 
of his ſucceſſors, unleſs it could be made appear, that 


this had been the ancient practice 


This diſpute being accommodated for the preſent, 
Thomas Arch-Biſhop of York return d to Canterbury, 
and recciy'd his oration from Laxyfrank ©, Though 
this affair was thus quieted for a while, yet it broke out 
again, and became a laſting ſubje& of diſpute. I muſt 
leave it for the preſent, but muſt not omit to obſerve, 
that Lanfrank conſecrated Arch-Biſhop. Thomas with- 
out enquiring after a Bull from Fong to enable him, 


and before he ſet a foot forward towards demanding a 


Pall from thence for himſelf. 


CHAP. 
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Chap. HI. Encrisn CHURCH. 
r. FL 
Ab anno 1077, ad annum 1079. 
Sect.1. THE two Arch-Biſhops, and the Biſbop of Lincoln, go to 


Rome. Thomas Arch-Biſhop of York, and Remigius 
_ Biſhop of Lincoln, ſaid to be depos d: the pretended reaſons of that 


II. Biſhop of Lincoln ſaid 70 be gualty of Simony : that charge groundleſs. 


III. Inveſtitures declar d the ſole 4 4 of the Papacy. Lay inveſtiture de- 
clar d Simony : anciently given by the Kings of England. Lay inveſti- 


ture the Simony of the Biſhop of Lincoln. 

IV. The deſgns of the court of Rome the grounds of the aforeſaid depo- 
ſitzons. Lanfrank's compliance therewith, Changes his opinion of that 
court, and leaves the intereſt thereof. 18 

V. King and Biſhops of England project the driving the Religious out of 

Cathedral Churches, and bringing Seculars in their room. Pope Alexan- 
der and Lanfrank Pp!) themſelves to break that deſgn. 

VI. Pope Alexander complains to the King of the irregular depoſition of the 

Biſhop of Chicheſter; but in vain. Thomas Arch-Biſhop of York 
2 to Pope Alexander againſt Lanfrank : he refers it to the 
ng. | 

VII. C . of Wincheſter and Windſor, where the diſpute betwixt the 
Arch-Biſhops was heard, Pleas on both ſides. Determind in favour 
of the See of Canterbury. e 

VIII. Lanfrank, elated with his ſucceſs, ſends a copy of his book againſt 
Berengarius 20 Pope Alexander. The King ſuſpends the changes he 
farther intended in the Church. ; 


IX. Hildebrand made Biſpop of Rome: his character and deſigns : the 
importance thereof. 1 
X. The maxims and conduct of that Prelate: he lays the foundation of his 
dieſns in gaining the right of inveſtitures from the ſecular power. 
XI. Court of Rome projects the cælibacy of the Clergy: the reaſon thereof. 
The Mug convenes à Council at Roan in Normandy : the iſſue thereof. 
XII. Pope Gregory depends on hu former friendſhiþ with Arch-Biſhop 
Lanfrank: attempts to bring him into his deſgn. Lanfrank remains 
ſteady to the rights of the Church and the Crown : deſpiſes the authority 
of Pope Gregory: refuſes to go to Rome upon hs ſummons. 
XIII. The Mug and Lanfrank break the meaſures of Pope Gregory: his 
election queſtion d. An Anti-Pope ſet up. Lanfrank calls a Council, which 
meets at S& Pauls: the tranſactions thereof. 
XIV. A Council meets at Wincheſter. The marriage of Canons forbid: 
allow d to the parochial Clergy, Lanfrank propagates the doctrine of 
the Corporal Preſence. - 
XV. Pope Gregory puſhes on his deſign to change the ancient government 
of the Church, and ſet up an Eccleſiaſtick Monarchy : the advantages 


1 
be had to carry on his Los. challenges an authority over Chriſtian 


Princes: attempts to make them vaſſals to the Papacy. 
XVI. Gregory treats the Clergy as his vaſſals : the miſchiefs occaſion'd by 
luis conduct: pretends that the Kingdom of England was a fee of the 
Papacy, and requires an oath of fealty from the King : grounds of 
that pretence : his pretenſſons rejected b, the King. 
8 3 XVI 
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XVII. Gregory ſummons Arch-Biſhop Lanfrank t Rome. He re- 
fuſes to go: juſtifys himſelf by the law of England: denys the authority 
of 1 of Rome. The King and Arch. Biſbop maintain the rights 
of the Church and Kingdom of England. Pope Gregory complains; 


but in vain. 


SECT. I. 53 HE. King having model d the Church 


to his own contentment, and ſo broken 


the factions in the State, that he had 
no more reaſon to fear them; his affairs were brought 
to ſuch a paſs, that Lanfranł, on whoſe counſels the 
King did chiefly rely, was now at leiſure to turn his 
thoughts to Rome; and ſome time this year he made a 


journey thither, accompany'd by Thomas Arch-Biſhop 


of York, and Remigius Biſhop of Lincoln. Lanfrank had 
had the care and overſight of the ſtudys of ſome nephews 
to Pope Alexander; and Alexander himſelf had for 
ſome time been a hearer of his lectures, whilſt he was 
Profeflor at Bec in Normandy; and by the ſervices 
which he had done for the court of Rome, the cha- 
racter he had there ſuſtain d, the poſt he was at this time 
poſſeſs d of, the perſon he repreſented, and the ſhare 
he had in the favour of his maſter, that Prelate had fo 
fair a claim to all the honour that could be done him 


by the Holy See, that we are not to wonder, if he was 
receivd with all poſſible demonſtrations of eſteem and 


afteQion. 


But the entertainment of the Arch-Biſhop of orb 


and the Biſhop of Lincoln is very ſurprizing and myſte- 
rious: for after they had been receivd with great ci- 
vility, we are told they were both depos d :; the former 
as the ſon of a Prieſt, the latter for Simony, as having 


been guilty of covenanting with the King, that in con- 


ſideration of the aſſiſtance which he gave him in his 
expedition, he ſhould be advanc'd to a Biſhoprick, if 
he ſucceeded in his attempt upon England. For theſe 
reaſons, ſays Malmsbury, they were depriv'd of the 
Epiſcopal Staff and Ring; but on the interceſſion of 
Lanfrank, and his repreſenting them as men of learn- 
ing and merit, and of great uſe to the King in the be- 
ginning of his new government, the enfigns of their 
authority were deliver'd by Pope Alexander to Lan- 
frank, with a power, if he thought fit, to reſtore them: 
which he accordingly did; and therefore he is ſaid to 


* have 


| was, by the appointment of the Abbot, ſent to conduct 


— 
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Chap. II. ENOLISsH CRHUR R. 


have reſtor d the depos d Biſhops to their former ſta- William J. 
tions. This dark and myſterious ſtory has been ſo ge- Ann. 107. 


nerally receiv d by our later Writers, that one runs 
fome hazard, who pretends to call it into queſtion. 
After all, if we can ſuppoſe that theſe unfortunate 
Prelates were not partys to a defign, form'd about this 
time to rob Princes of their right of inveſtitures, a 
great deal may be ſaid to reſcue their memory from 
the reproaches, which poſterity has laid upon them. 
Certain it is, that this ſummary way of depoſing Bi- 
ſhops was a thing, that Rome it ſelf was yet unac- 
quainted with, and what the Papacy never arriv'd to 
when it carry d its authority to the greateſt height: 
and being the ſon of a Prieſt was ſo far from being yet 
thought a juſt ground of depoſition, that Baronius tells 
us, there was a Decretal made by this Pope Alexander 


againſt it. Tis extravagant beyond all meaſure to think, « Bur. An 
that an Arch-Biſhop ſhould be depos'd for an infelicity & 


he could not help, and which the Canons of the Church 
had never yet made a fault; and all this without a pro- 
ceſs, and by an authority which had yet no foundation, 
either in law or in fact, over an Eugliſb Biſhop. 7 
SRE r. 1. There ſeems to be as little ground for the 
Simony chargd upon the Biſhop of Lincoln. Ingulphus, 
who livd at this time, and who for ſome years had been 
a Monk in the Abby of Fontanell in Normandy, aſſures 
us, that by the conſtitutions of Normandy, that Abby 
was oblig d to aſſiſt the Duke with twelve men, when 
his occaſions requir d it; and accordingly in his expedi- 
tion to Euglaud, the Abby ſent him that number of 
men well hors d and arm'd, and together with the men 


ſent one hundred marks to pay them *. And Ingulphus 4 Ingulph 


thoſe men to the Duke, and to preſent them in the name 
of the Abby. Though this was a duty incumbent on 
the Abby, when the defence of their country or the 
wars of their Duke call'd for their aſſiſtance at home, 
yet the invaſion and conqueſt of foreign countrys made 
their caſe very different: therefore this their aſſiſtance 
was fo well receiv'd by the Duke, that he made his ac- 
knowledgments in conferring many honours and fa- 
vours upon the Abby and Monks; and in particular, 
Ingulphus aſcribes his own adyancement to the Abby of 


Hiſe. Ed. Gal 
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Crowland, to this occafion *. The 
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rich as that of Fontanell, was oblig d to aſſiſt their Duke 
in his wars with ten men“; and Remigius, a Monk of 
that Abby, was made choice of to attend the army of 


the Duke into England, to ſee that the quota of men 


ſent out by the Monaſtery, were provided with all 


things neceflary*: and it was obedience, and not choice, 


which forc'd this duty upon him, and brought him 
into England. If we add to theſe reflections the cha- 
racter the Writer of his life gives us of the piety, humi- 
lity, and charity of Remigius“, and how unlikely it was, 
that a man under the vow of poverty ſhould be in a 


condition to aſſiſt the King at his own charge; there 


will be great reaſon to think, either that there was no 
ground to charge that Prelate with Simony, or elſe that 
by Simony is not meant the purchaſe of a Biſhoprick. 
But this matter, which our Hiſtorians have left very 
dark, the profeſſion of Remigius to Lanjrank may poſ- 
fibly explain: for that Prelate having in that profeſ- 


fion recounted the depoſition of Arch-Biſhop S7zgand, 


and the reaſons thereof, he further adds, that the ſen- 
tence paſsd upon him did involve all that had re- 
ceiy'd their conſecration from his hands, and require 
that either they ſhould be deposd or ſuſpended; and 
that this was his caſe who had been conſecrated by &i. 


Fand, but at the defire of Lanfrank during his ſtay at 


eRemig. pro- 
feſſ. MS. Cot- 


ton. Cleop. 
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Rome, he there ask d pardon of the Pope, and by the 


mediation of Lanfranꝶ obtain d it. This is the account 
Remigius, in his profeſſion yet extant, gives us of this 


affair; whereas had he been depos d, and for Simony, 
this had been ſo open a falſhood as could never have 
been offer d to his Metropolitan, who had been in at 


the whole affair. Vet after all, our Hiſtorians are ſo 


unanimous and pofitive in affirming that he was de- 


pos d for Simony, that one cannot doubt, but they had 
ſome grounds for what they affirm. | 
SECT. 11. Thus much is certain, that for ſome ages 
paſt the Kings of England had not only the nomina- 
tion of their Biſhops, but as ſupream Ordinarys, had by 


delivering them a Staff and a Ring put their Biſhops 


/logulph.ze. and Abbots into the poſſeſſion of their reſpective truſts. 


Fog. 


Ea. Savil. fol: And this was the ceremony known by the name of In- 


veſtiture, which occaſion d ſo much trouble and con- 
iq tention 
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tention in this and the ſucceeding age. Now tis very William I. 
evident that Hilde brand, who was at this time firſt Mi- Ann. 107 r. 
niſter under Pope Alexander, and who had the greateſt 
influence in that court, upon his advancement to the Pa- 
pacy, about two years after the pretended depoſition of 
Remigius, declar d the inveſting of Biſnops the ſole and 
incommunicable right of the Papacy, and that it was 
Hereſy and Simony to accept an inveſtiture from a Lay 
hand. Befides, tis ſaid that the King had imparted his 
deſign upon Eugland to Pope Alexander, and had given 
him hopes of his holding that kingdom as a fee of the 
Papacy, in caſe of his ſucceſs*, and had receivd a hal-? Mano 
low'd banner as a token of that Prelate's approbation and“ 
good liking of his deſign : and if the King did not give 
hopes of holding England as a fee of the Papacy, yet 
under that pretence Hildebrand did a few years after 
lay claim to it, and requird an oath of fealty from the 
King. But whatever ſervices he had receiv'd, or what- # Lanft. EG, 
ever promiſes that Prince had made before he came into? 
England, he had really been obligd to the Papal power, 
for covering the violence which he had us'd in the de- 
poſing of the Eugliſb Biſhops and Clergy , whom he 
could not truſt. | | 
If we add a little farther, that Simony was an uſual 
name for a Lay inveſtiture, when Malmsbury and Diceto 
wrote their Hiſtorys; that what thoſe Writers call de- 
poſing the aforeſaid Biſhops, is expreſs d by taking from 
them the Epiſcopal Staff and Ring, and their reſtoration 
is anſwerable thereunto, and deſcribd by giving them 
their Staves and Rings, by the hands of Larfrank; it, Malmsb. 
will ſeem very natural to think, that that artful court, 
which never overlook'd any adyantage, and which ne- 
ver wanted aſſurance enough to call that a fault which 
their intereſt obligd them to diſgrace, had another 
meaning in this affair than what is commonly thought 
of, and that the pretences of Illegitimacy and Simony, 
in the aforeſaid caſes, were intended only as a cover 
for a ſecret which was not yet fit for the light, and 
(without giving umbrage to a jealous Prince) were 
defign'd to prepare a way to an uſurpation Hildebrand 
had already ſet his heart upon; and this was, to take 
the inveſtiture of Biſhops out of the hands of Princes. 
SECT. Iv. Lanfrank did ſo far comply with Hilde- 
Vol. 2. D | brand's 
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William I. &rand' s ſcheme, as to aſſiſt him in covering the true 
Ann. 1971: ſecret of this affair from the view of the King, by bear- 


ing a part in this myſterious tranſaction. At leaſt thus 
much is plain, that delivering them the Epiſcopal Staff 
and Ring was the ceremony, by which the Kings of Eng- 
land inveſted their Biſhops, and put them in pofleſſion 
of their Biſhopricks; and delivering them back to the 


EKing was the ceremony, by which they reſign d: and 


when the court of Rome had uſurp'd the right of the 


crown, and had taken to themſelves the ſole power of 


inveſtitures, that court made uſe of the ſame ceremo- 
nys upon thoſe occaſions. So that however our Hiſto- 


rians ſpeak of this particular, the whole conduct and 


circumſtances thereof, and the preſent ſpirit of the 


court of Rome, give one ground to ſuſpect, that this my- 


ſterious practice was nothing more than an anticipa- 
tion, and firſt fruits, of that uſurpation on the royal 
power, which that court at this time ſo paſſionately 
breath'd after. | 
Ihe aforeſaid ſtory, which is ſcarce omitted by any 
Engliſb Writer, has eſcapd the obſervation of the Nor- 
man Hiſtorians, who ſay nothing of the aforeſaid depo- 


fitions; but on the contrary, give us an account that 
ſeems inconfiſtent therewith : for they tell us, that Lan. 
frank and Thomas and Remigius were the embaſſadors _ 
of the King, and receiv'd at Rome with all the marks of 


e Norm. honour and eſteem*. And thus far they agree with the 
_ Sr71.7-54*: Engliſh, that Thomas Arch-Biſhop of TJork was gratify'd 


8 


with one Pall, and Lanfranꝶ with two; but every thing 
conſider d, one is under great temptation to believe, 
that the Eugliſb Writers had ground for what they ſaid, 
and that Hildebrand s ſcheme of affairs was no ſecret 
with Lanfrank. „ 

But changes in the conſtitution and publick order 
of Church and State are uſually better in the ſpecula- 
tion and firſt views, than in the tryal and practice. 


5 Larfr. Epi. And the mutual reproaches, which afterwards paſs d be- 
el twixt Lanfrank and Pope Gregory, make it highly pro- 


bable, that their ancient friendſhip broke upon this 
bottom; and that Larfrank, however he might for the 
preſent comply with the defigns of the court of Rome, 
chang d his ſentiments when he had time to confider 
the conſequence thereof, and left the intereſt of Pope 
n Gregory, 


wherein that Prelate recommends the Religious to the 
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Gregory, and took part with the King againſt the de- William I. 
figns of the court of Rome. But if he was juſt to the h . 


authority and rights of the crown in this particular, 


he had a great ſhare in breaking the meaſures of the 
King in another inſtance; and this was a deſign to diſ- 
poſſeſs the Cathedral Monks, and bring in Secular Ca- 
nons in their ſtead. my Mon 
Secr. v. A change of this kind was projected about this 
time, which had 1ts beginning either from the King or 
from the Biſhops, and no doubt would have been accom- 
pliſh'd by this Prince, had he but taſted of thoſe miſ- 
chiefs, which the ſtiffneſs and bigottry of the Mona- 
ſtick ſpirit drew upon his ſucceſſors. But whether it 
was the intereſt the Papacy had in the preſervation of 
the Religious, or the particular affections of Lanfrank, 
which led him to it, it appears highly probable that 
Pope c Alexander and Lanfrank did, at this their inter- 


view in Rome, enter into meaſures to break the defign 


form'd againſt the Cathedral Monaſticks: but the pur- 
poſes of the King and the Biſhops not being yet 
brought to maturity, Lanfrank contented himſelf to 
return to England with a letter from Pope Alexander, 


© 


particular care of the King. 4 Alexand. 
Not withſtanding the recommendations of Pope A 3 
lexander, the King and the Biſhops and the Nobility 3 

of England continu'd ſteady in their thoughts, that _— 
the placing of Monks in Cathedrals, who were for the 
molt part Lay men, was no way agreeable to the primi- 

tive inſtitution of thoſe ſocietys, which were from the 
beginning intended as Colleges of Prieſts, who might 

both ſerve as council and affiftants to their Biſhops in 

all the offices of their holy function. And this was ge- 

nerally the caſe of Cathedrals abroad in the Weſtern 

nations. Befides, the Monks of England had fallen into 

the vanity and luxury of the age, and indulg d them- 

ſelves in ſports and diverfions, in fine horſes, rich 
equipage, and a pompous way of living, and ſo far gave 

up themſelves to a licentiouſneſs of every kind, that 
except a name, they had little to diſtinguiſn them from 
other men * therefore this defign advancd fo far 5 that - Mat. 4% 
Hatkehn Biſhop. of Mincheſter had provided a body of" + 
fourty Canons; ready to furniſh his Cathedral * The like - 14 
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A Hiſtory of the Chap. II. 

William I. change was projected for the Church of Canterbury *; 

Ann. 1072. hut it was oppos d by Lanfrank, who ſo far engag d 
1 Meme Pope Alerander in the fame intereſt, that in a decretal 

epiſtle, directed to the Arch-Biſhop, he condemn'd the 

intended change; and grounding his ſentence on a pre- 

tended epiſtle of Gregory the Great to Auſtin, he con- 


rd. firm'd the Monks of Canterbury in their places. The 
or. g col. like favour and encouragement did that Prelate give to 


the Monks of Wincheſter : for theſe being ſenſible as 


well of their own demerit, as of the danger which threat- 

en'd them, wrote to Pope Alerander; in which letter 

they beg that he would not hearken to any falſe ſug- 

geſtions againſt them, and give him all aſſurance, that 
according to his paternal directions they would amend 
whatever was amiſs amongſt them; and in the moſt 
humble and ſubmiſſive manner beg, for the merits of © 

St. Benedict and their great patrons Edgar aud Dun. 
- Evil. Mint. ſtan, that they may not be expell'd their houſe*®. And in 
Ang, Teturn they obtain'd a Bull of confirmation from Pope 
/ac. par. ima. Alexander *; but in a ſtrain ſo ſhort of the zeal with | 
7rd which his ſucceſſors eſpous'd the intereſt of the Reli- 
gious, as ſhews he had yet no proſpect of the mighty 
ſervices with which Monaſticks afterwards oblig d the 
See of Rome. And indeed there was no ground for an 
expectation of this kind; for Monaſterys were yet but 

few, and theſe for the moſt part under the regulation 

of the Canons. oh 5 „ 

S Er. vi. This affair of the Religious was not the 

only thing recommended to the care of Lanfranſ by 

Pope Alexander; but in his letter to the King brought 

by that Prelate, Pope Alexander thought fit to tell the 
King, that Aelric late Biſhop of Chicheſter was not re- 
e Alexand. gularly depos d by his Legates ©; and therefore deſir d 
12, that his cauſe might be re-heard by Arch-Biſhop Lan- 
1143 frank. And there is no doubt to be made but he judg'd 
truly in this affair, and that the depoſitions made to 

ſerve the intereſt of the Norman revolution were all ir- 

regular. But the ſame reaſons; which render d that pro- 

ceeding neceſſary to the affairs of the King, made it no 

leſs neceſſary to defend it; and whatever deference that 

Prince might pay to the Biſhops of Rome, his whole 
conduct ſhews, that he never livd long enough to be 
ſenſible of any duty which he od to the Holy Chair, 

ME: but 
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but ſuch as was confiſtent with his right and his in- William I. 


tereſt: and therefore this matter, notwithſtanding the Am. 1072. 
recommendations it brought along with it, was lay d to 


ſleep, and the depos d Biſhop continu'd a priſoner dur- 
ing his life, whilſt Nigand his immediate ſucceſſor in 
the See of Chiche/ter, for ought that appears to the 
contrary, fate quiet and undiſturbd in his chair. 

As little regard was pay'd to the recommendations of 


Pope Alexander in the affair of the Arch-Biſhop of 


York and the Biſhop of Lincoln, relating to the bounda- 
rys of their reſpective Dioceſes*: for though this was « 1ixand. | 


particularly recommended to the thoughts of the King 2% © 


tom g. col. 


in the epiſtle of Pope Alexander, yet it does not ap- 1 
pear, that it was ever conſider d during his life; and tis 


very evident, that it was never finally adjuſted till the 
reign of his ſon. 


Whatever the meaſures of Lanfrank were in other 


things, his conduct never wanted life or vigour, where 


his own reputation or the dignity of his See were 
immediately concernd. Accordingly after his return 
from Rome, he preſently apply'd himſelf to affert the 


Primacy of the See of Canterbury againſt the preten- 


fions of Thomas Arch-Biſhop of Jork. This controverſy 
was firſt begun at the conſecration of that Prelate, in 
the year 1070; for Lanfrauk not only requiring a pro- 
feſſion, but an oath of canonical obedience, Thomas 
did for a while refuſe to receive his conſecration, and 
went and made his complaint to the King, who eafily 


; foreſeeing of what ill conſequence a diſpute of that kind 


muſt neceſſarily be to a new and unſettled government, 
found out a temper, which put a ftop to the diſpute 


for a while. However this expedient only cover d the 


fire, but did not extinguiſh it; for Thomas, unable to 


bear the hardſhip which he thought he had receiv d, 


takes his opportunity, during their ſtay at Rome, to lay 
open his caſe to Pope Alexander, in hope to find the 
remedy there, which the powerful intereſt of Lan. 
frank, gave him great reaſon to fear would not be ob- 
taind at home. But he ſped no better at Rome: for 
Alexander was too wiſe to embroyl himſelf in an af- 
fair he well knew he had nothing to do with, and the 
King was too great to be ill us d, and therefore wiſely 
declind the matter, and adyis'd them'to refer it to the 
King and his great Council. SECT. 
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1 Hiftory of the Chap. II. 


William 1: SEC. vil. Accordingly this year, at the meetings of 


Ann. roy · the great Council at Vincheſter at Eaſter and at Mind. 
for the Whitfuntide following, this matter was fully 


heard, where the Arch-Biſhop of Tork pleaded for him- 
ſelf, that the model of Pope Gregory the Great had 
fix'd the Primacy of Emgl/and in the perſon of Auctin, 


and not on the See of Canterbury; and determin'd, that 


after his death the Archi-epiſcopal Sees ſhould be Lon- 
don and Tork ; that the Primacy ſhould not be fix d to 
either, but the reſpective Biſnops thereof ſhould take 
place according to their priority of conſecration. And 


that his diſtri might be an{werable to the Primacy to 


a Malmsb./:6. 
1. Fol. 117. 


which he pretended, he lay d claim to the Dioceſes of 
Lincoln, Worceſter and Lichfield as within his pro- 
vince*, and pretended that the Biſhops thereof had been 
anciently ſubject to his predeceſſors. Thus much is 
evident, that all the ud ae parts of England were 
converted by the Biſhops of the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, or by ſuch of the Clergy as had receivd their 


orders and miffion from them; and a King of Northum- 


berland had the honour to be the firſt founder of 
the Biſhoprick of Lindeſey: but upon what ground 


'twas ſaid that the Biſhops of Dorche/ter or Lincoln, 


and thoſe of Worceſter and Lichfield, had been ſubje& 
to thoſe of York, it is not eaſy to conjecture. That of 
Malmsbury, who reſolves this pretence into the Arch- 
Biſhop of Yorks unskilfulneſs in the antiquitys of Eng- 
land, ſeems the moſt probable account of that opinion. 
On the other hand, Lanfrank produc'd the Bulls of 
Gregory, Honorius, Vitalian and Sergius in favour of 
his pretence; and which 1s more, he had the judgment 


of the King and Biſhops of Eugland, and an uſage of 


near four hundred years on his fide : and therefore upon 
the hearing of the whole matter in the preſence of the 


King and Queen, Hubert a Cardinal and Legate of Pope 


Alexander, and the Biſhops and Abbots, it was de- 
termin d that the Primacy of Euglaud did of right be- 
long to the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury; that they had 
a right to convene the Arch-Biſhops of Tork to their 
Synods, and to require not only a profeſſion, but an 
oath of canonical obedience at their conſecration; that 
on the death of an Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, the 
Arch-Biſhop'of York ſhould, upon the nomination of 
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the King to the vacant Biſhoprick, reſort to Canter. William 1. 
Bury, and together with the Biſhops of the province . 7072- 
aaſſiſt at the conſecration of the new Arch-Biſhop*. r 
Though the Primacy was thus adjudg'd to the See of“ 5 
Canterbury, yet the Arch-Biſhop of Tork was left quiet 
and undiſturb'd in the title and authority of a Metro- 
politan, and the Biſhop of Lzndrsfarne, now Durham, 
declar'd his Suffragan, and all the North of England, 
from the Dioceſe of Licheld on the Weſt and from the 
Humber on the South to Sco7/arnd on the North, was 
declar'd his province. 3 
Sr. yur. How little the Arch-Biſhop of Tork was 
fatisfy'd in the reſolutions of this aſſembly, it is very 
eaſy to conjecture: but as for Lanfrank, he ſeems to 
haye been tranſported with his ſucceſs; and in two epi- 
ſtles, the one to Pope Alexander and the other to Hil. 
debrand, he gave an account thereof, in terms that 
carry ſuch marks of entire ſatisfaction, as plainly 
ſhew that he had ſet his heart upon the ſucceſs of this 
affair Whilſt he was thus exalted, he ſeems to have : Lang. x77. 
forgot the reſerv dneſs and caution which he was force d 27230 
afterwards to make uſe of, in all his diſpatches to the 
1 court of Rome, and to have run into ſome ſtrains of 
flattery, in giving a greater ſhare in this affair to Pope 
Alexander than in truth he deſeryd. And amongſt 
other inſtances of his gratitude for ſervices which he 
had receivd, Larfrank ſent him a copy of the book 
which he had ſome time before wrote againſt Berenga- 
7146, in favour of the Corporal Preſence. This diſpute . 14%. 
betwixt the two Arch-Biſhops being thus ended, and 
the aſſembly broke up, and his affairs in England 
brought to ſome ſettlement, the King having other 
views before him, did for the preſent ſuſpend the de- 
figns he had formd for the further alterations in the 
Church, and turnd his thoughts to Normandy; whi- 
ther we muſt follow him for a while, to obferve the 
rife and motions of that affair, which broke his firſt mea- 
ſures, and retarded the changes in the Exgiiſß Church, 
whach he had fome time before projected. 
The pride of mankind does ſo naturally infuſe it ſelf Ann. 1073. 
into, and give a tincture to their counſels, that their 
vanity and ambition would know no bounds, if there 
could be any ſteadineſs and certainty in humane _ 
| ut 


b Ibid. 
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William 1. But leaſt we ſhould forget our ſelves, and overvalue 
Ann. 1073. our own wiſdom and conduct, God has ſo mix'd and 
allay'd the comforts of this life, that they are very often 
moſt inſecure when we think we hold them faſteſt; 
and which is more mortifying, the very trains we lay 
to bind them faſter, do ſometimes give beginning to the 
misfortunes which rob us of them. It was ſomething 
of this nature which broke the peace of the King of 
England, and helpd to humble the aſpiring thoughts 
which his ſucceſs had rais d: for his glory was beheld 
with an enyious eye by all the neighbouring Princes ; 
eſpecially by Philip the French King, who had more 
particular reaſon to fear the ill effects of it; and there- 
fore no addreſs was omitted that might embroyl him 
with his own people, and find him work enough at 
home. And ſo artfully were the diſcontents of the peo- 
ple of Main conducted by the intrigues of the French 
court, that they broke out into a rebellion : and this 
calld the King into Normandy the beginning of this 


year, and though he carryd a good army over with 
him, and was for the moſt part ſucceſsful, yet it was 
three years before he brought his affairs to ſuch a paſs, 
„ Wilhelm. as would permit his return to Erng/and*.. by 
r SECT. Ix. Whilſt things in Normandy were in this 
bes. 394 ill poſture, another rebellion broke out in Exgland ſome 
time this year; but by the good conduct of his Gene- 
rals, and the wiſdom and temper of Larxfrank, and the 
aſſurances which he gave, that for the time to come 
the Kings Eugliſſi ſubjects ſhould be better treated, 
matters were quickly brought to that paſs, that Lan- 
Frank ſent notice to the King, that this rebellion was 
ſo near ſuppreſſion, that there was no neceflity of his 
ee, f.. return to England”, 4 
If theſe occurrences of another nature took off the 
thoughts of the King from the concerns of the Church, 
a change, occaſion d by the death of Pope Aleæander 
the Second, made it neceſſary to recall them: for that 
Prelate dying the two and twentieth of Abril in this 
year, Hildebrand Arch-deacon of Rome made ſuch 
haſt to ſucceed him, that he thruſt himſelf into his 
chair, before his predeceflor was put into his grave; 
for the very day that Alexander dy d, Hildebrand was 
by a military force, as ſome, or by election, as others 
pretend, 
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| pected from him. 


Alexander, took upon himſelf the name of Gregory the 
Seventh, in memory of Gregory the Sixth who had 
been his ſchool-maſfter, and in whoſe fortunes he had 
been a partaker as well during his Pontificate, as after 
his abdication and forſaking of his chair. Hildebrand 


E bring all the crown'd heads under his ſubjection, and n. 
to oblige them to hold their kingdoms as Heß, of the Holy 


may ſuffice: viz. that the Pope ought to be call d the 
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1 pretend, ad vanc d to the Papacy*. And the haſt he made William I. 
| to that- ſtation, and the proofs he had given of his un- Ann. 1073. 


his ambition. He had been bred to buſineſs, had a juſt 


which he had conceiv'd of his new character, that he 
could bear no counſels which ſeem'd either to leſſen 
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dertaking and ambitious temper in the time of his l 
predeceflor, made it eaſy to foreſee what might be ex- 


Hildebrand being thus advancd to the chair of Pope 


was a man of a low ſtature, the ſon of a Carpenter; but 
came to the Papacy with defigns vaſt and boundleſs as 


knowledge of men, and was perfe&ly acquainted with 
the preſent ſtate of the Weſtern Churches, and with the 
courts of Princes. He had a natural pride and haughti- 
neſs of temper, which was ſo elated by the opinion 


the idea he had of it, or to thwart the defigns which 

he had form'd. And theſe were ſuch as he had the ho- 

nour to begin, and ſuch as the moſt daring ambition 

of mankind had never aſpir d to before; for he had 

form d a deſign of becoming Lord ſpiritual and temporal 

over the whole earth; the ſupreme judge and deter- 

miner of all affairs both eccleſiaſtical and civil; the 
diftributer of all manner of graces whatſoever ; the 
diſpoſer not only of Arch. Biſhopricks, Biſhopricks, and 

other eccleſiaſtical benefices, but alſo of kingdoms, ſtates, 

and the revenues of particular per/ons*: or as the ſame 3 Du pin Esel 
learned Writer elſewhere expreſſeth it; his aim was to Fc. 1. 


See, and to govern them at his diſcretion. © 

SECT. x. The conduct of this haughty Prelate was 
anſwerable to the views upon which he acted; for 
having call'd a Council of Italian Biſhops not long af. 
ter he came to the Papacy, the maxims he there de- 
liver d, were ſuch juſt and lively images of a boundleſs 
ambition, as the world had never been acquainted with 
before. Theſe were in all twenty ſeven, of which a taſt 


c Ejuſd, p. 48. 


Vol. 2.  untwer- 


575 


William I. aniver ſal Roman Biſbop; that he only has power to 
Ann. 1073. depoſe and reconcile Biſhops; that his Legates ought to 
_ preſide in Councils; that he only has power to de poſe 
Princes; that the calling of Councils was his right; that 

| his ſentences ought not to be call d into queſtion ;, that 
Richer Hit. 7 he right of appeals did belong tothe See of Rome: and 


6. 1. 2.755. all the reſt of that Prelates maxims have a turn very 
agreeable to theſe which I have mentiond. From this 


character of Pope Gregory, and the plan of his deſigns 


which lye viſible in his maxims, the reader will be en- 
abld to make a true judgment of the ſpirit by which 
he acted, in the parts he bore in the affairs of the 


Enehſh Church, en ag 
His zeal and addreſs were well fitted to the aforeſaid 


maxims, and the ſucceſs thereof ſo much beyond ex- 
pectation, that the ſame learned Writer, who has oblig'd 


the world with a plan of Gregorys deſigns, does from 


his Pontificate date the ſervitude of the Weſtern 


4Ejuap.760. Churches * De 
In order to a deſign of this vaſt importance, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary; firſt, to take the patronage and 


of Princes; and then ſecondly, to bring the Clergy from 
their dependence on them to a dependence on the See 
of Rome. And though there were many other particu- 
lars of great moment, yet for the moſt part they were 


would of courſe fall into his hands, if he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in theſe two inſtances: theſe were therefore the 
firſt and great ſubjects of his application and addreſs. 


wn mighty wealth into the Church, and Gre. 
A\ghtly judg d, that if he could gain the diſpoſal 
of this wealth, he might command the intereſt and 
authority which went along with it; and that he and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould have the diſpoſal of the revenues 
of the Church, if they could bring the world to be- 
lieve, that they had a right to judge of the qualifica- 
tions and abilitys of thoſe, who were to be truſted 
with the conduct of that authority which Chriſt had 
left to his Church. And the corrupt practices in diſ- 


furmſhd him with a very fair opportunity to cover 
og T7 the 
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diſpoſal of the revenues of the Church out of the hands 


but branches of theſe two great articles, and ſuch as 


The ſuperſtition of this and the two preceding ages 


poſing Biſhopricks and Abbys, notorious at this time, 
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the deſigns which he had form'd with the appearances William E 
of religion, and a zeal for the honour of God and the an. 10 ]ſ̃ 
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diſcipline of the Church. 


SRE r. xi. The next thing requiſite to his defign, was 
to bring the Clergy to an entire dependence on the See 


of Rome. And in order thereunto, he was in the firſt 


place to ſet them looſe from the civil governments un- 


der which they livd: and that the confideration of 
wives and children, their uſual pledges to the ſtate, 
might not break his meaſures, he immediately apply'd 

' himſelf to cry up the perfection of cælibacy, and by all 


poſſible means to force the preſent Clergy to forſake 
their wives, and to prevent the marriage of their ſuc- 
ceſſors. And as a Canon of the firſt Council of Nice and 
the example of antiquity were pretended, to cover the 
true reaſon of his proceeding in this article; fo the pre- 
tence of Simony and the great corruption in diſpofing 
ecclefiaſtical preferments were made uſe of, to colour 
the defign of taking the diſpoſal of the wealth of the 
Weſtern Church into the hands of the Biſhops of Rome. 
Therefore though an attempt on the inveſtitures of 
Biſhops and Abbots was the thing reſolvd upon, and 


which in a little time the court of Rome openly avow d; 
yet for the preſent, Simony and corruption were the 


things they pretended to reform. Theſe deſigns being 
thus artfully cover d, and all poſſible addreſs made uſe of, 
to poſſeſs the world, eſpecially the Clergy and Religious, 
with an opinion of the great advantages which would ac- 


c rue to the Church and to Religion from theſe changes; 


a great many men, who intended better than they judg d, 
were drawn into them. But having ſaid this to let the 


reader into the reaſons which led the court of Rome to 


ſet all Europe in a flame, under the pretence of reform- 


 _ Gregory being advancd to the Pa 


ing abuſes and corruptions, and promoting the holineſs 


and purity of the Clergy, it will be time to return to the 
affairs of the Ezg//bChurch, nn. 
pacy, notify d the 
ſame to the King; who, in return, ſent to congratulate 
his acceſſion to the Papal chair. And the better to make 
his court to that Prelate, who begun his Pontificate in 
the loudeſt out- crys againſt Simony, the year follow- 
ing at a Council held at Roar in Normandy, where the 
King was preſent, a Canon was paſs d for the extirpa- 
| Vol. 3. 3 | E 2 tion 
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36 ; —H I 
William I. tion of Simony But the King poſſibly wi into 


a Concil. tom. 


ro. col 310. form'd as cautiouſly as if he had deſign d to prevent the 
E4.Lad hopes of Gregory; for without taking any notice of the 


diſpoſal of Biſhopricks, that Canon was confin d to the 


diſpoſition of Abbys , Arch-Deaconrys , Deanrys and 
Parochial Churches : but to make it go down the bet- 
ter, the King ran ſo far into the other part of Grego- 
ry's defign, that tis ſaid, he made uſe of his authority 
to compel the Clergy to leave their wives. 

Ann, 1074. SEC T. xII. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, Lan. 


frank, had had great friendſhip with Pope Gregiel for 


ſome years before his advancement : therefore Gregory 
promis d himſelf that he would come entirely into his 
intereſt; and in this confidence ſent a meſſenger to him, 
not only to notify his acceſſion to the Papal chair, but 
; Epi. az by word of mouth to acquaint Lanfrank with thoſe 
Lanfr. coreil. matters, which, as he tells him in his epiſtle, he did not 
306. dare to truſt to the keeping of ſome of thoſe about him, 
to whom in appearance he gave the higheſt marks of 
his fayour and confidence. Whatever this ſecret was, 
what Gregory faith of it in his epiſtle, is reaſon enough 


himſelf the entire friendſhip of Larfrank, and that the 


ment and importance: but he did not think fit to com- 
mit it to writing; therefore if Gregory had not after- 
wards made his deſigns publick, there might have been 


to have trod exactly in the ſteps of his maſter, and to 
have been juſt to him, and to the truſt and character 


gory preſs d him very importunately to come to Rome, 
and to concert matters with him; Lanßran; ſtill reſus d. 
Nor was Gregory more ſucceſsful when he made uſe of 
his power, and again and again commanded Lanfranł to 


ſolutely refus d to go, and anſwer d his commands in 
ſuch a manner, as in the conſequence thereof amounted 
to a denial of his authority over him. For whilſt he 
thus perſiſted in his refuſal, he told Gregory he would 
n the Canons of the Church, and obey 1 o far 


Ain. 1023. the true reaſon of Gregory s conduct, that Canon was 


to induce one to believe, that that Prelate promis d 


ſecret he committed to his — was of the firſt mo- 
ſome. doubt about it. But notwithſtanding the confi- 


dence; Gregory repos d in Lanfrank, that Prelate ſeems 


which he: himſelf: ſupported. Therefore though G#e- 


come to Rome,; for inſtead of obeying, Lanfrank ab- 
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much leſs by a divine right. 


artful Prelate, and made the moſt ſolemn profeſſions of 


the many enemys which theſe defigns of Gregory had 


his reſentments for the prefent. In the mean while that 


the order of the Biſhops, wherein the place on the richt 
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limitation, is ſo different a thing from an authority 
founded in humane inſtitutions and limited by Canon, 
that the ſofteft inference which the conduct of this 
learned Prelate is capable of, is, that he knew of no au- 


thority that the Biſhops of Rome had over the Arch- 


Biſhops of Canterbury from any Canon of the Church, 
Ser. x11 Whilſt the King and the Arch-Biſhop 4m. ro75: 
ſeem thus to have acted in concert to break the mea- 
ſures of Pope Gregory, they follow d the ſteps of that 


a profound veneration and eſteem for the Holy Chair: 
and the addreſs was ſo equal on all fides, that tis hard 
to ſay, which of them gain d the moſt by it. Befide 


drawn upon him, there was a great party which de- 
ny d the canonicalneſs of his election, and in oppofi- 
tion thereunto ſet up Gilbert Arch-Biſhop of Ravenna; 
ſo that the owning him by the Eugliſb and Normans 
as the rightful Biſhop of Rome, which did depend on 
the pleaſure of the King, and was as ſuch challeng d by 
him, and allowd by his ſubjects as one of the prero- 
gatives of the crown, was ſo neceſſary a ſervice at this 
time, that Gregory thought it his intereſt to conceal 


that Prelate might reap no advantage from any ſeeming 
neglect in the affairs of the Church of England, Lan- 
frank during the abſence df the King calld a Council, 
which met in S. Pauls in London this year. 
This, Council conſiſted of the two Arch-Biſhops of 
Canterbury and Jork, eleven Eugliſb and one Norman 
Biſhop, < Achitell Arch Deacon of Canterbury, and one 
and twenty Abbots*. The firſt thing agreed upon was / ce, Bir 


hand of the Arch- Biſnop of Canterbury was aſſign d to 
the Arch. Biſhop of Tor and that on the left to the Biſhop 
of London, in caſe the Arch. Biſnop of Tori was pre- 
ſent; but if abſent; the firſt place on the right hand was 
aſſign d to London, and Miucheſter took his place = 
2911507 PD = ny | tne 


William I. the left, as he did on the right of the Arch-Biſhop of 
Ann. 1975: York if preſent in Council. And the better to pre- 


— 


creed, that except the Biſhops and Abbots, no one 
of the Metropolitan: a decree which very naturally 


Clergy of England had yet neither ſuffrage nor place in 
provincial Councils. And indeed the mention of the 
Arch- Deacon of Canterbury, the only perſon of that 
order that was preſent at this Council, compard with 
the fifth Canon, which requires the Biſhops to appoint 
Arch-Deacons in their ſeveral Dioceſes, leaves it out 


at this time. | | M 
The Benedictine order was in part confirm'd in this 
Council, and the Canons of Sardicè and Laodicea,which 


ſpicuous places in the Dioceſe, were receiv d. And the 


Sherborn was removd to Salisbury, that of Seolſey to 
Chiche/ter, and that of Lichfield to Cheſter : but not- 
withſtanding the aforeſaid reſolution of this Council, 
the removes of the other Epiſcopal Sees were defer d, 


pleaſure in that particular. e Suth 
Marriages to the ſeventh degree of blood were for- 
bid at this time, and fo were forcerys and enchant- 


to be judges in caſes of blood, were reviv'd and receiv d. 
Ann. 1076. SECT. xIv. Another Council was conven the year 


5 Cu) ar of the Secular Canons was forbid *, The Parochial 
Clergy were allow d to continue the enjoyments of their 
wives , but their future marriages were forbidden. 

There are ſeveral copys of this Council, one of which 
preſents us with thirteen, the other with fixteen con- 
ſtitutions; and theſe ſo different, that they do not look 

like the work of the ſame Council: but they carry 

{uch marks of the age, as give reaſon to think they are 
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copy requires the Biſhops to conſtitute Arch-Deacons, 
and other Miniſters. of the Church: a conftitution 
Sa which 
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ſerve a juſt decorum in all ſuch aſſemblys, it was de. 
ſhould preſume to ſpeak in Council, but with the leave 


8 leads one to think, that the lower Dignitarys and 


of doubt, that that order was not generally eſtabliſnd 


direct the ſettling of Epiſcopal Sees in the moſt con- 
King having before fignifyd his pleaſure, the See of 


till the return of the King gave him time to fignify his 


ments; and the ancient Canons, which forbid Biſhops 


following to meet at Vincheſter, wherein the marriage 


the products of it. Of theſe the fifth in the Y/orceFer 
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 literate*: and even Lanfrank does not deny, that Lanfr. oper. 
thoſe who oppos d it were very numerous, though 5 88, 


of the ſacrament, and requires the uſe of wine and 
water; the ſeventh confines the adminiſtration of ba- 


thirteenth enjoyns Biſhops to hold their Synods twice 


made of wax or wood. | hag 


tain , this opinion was expreſsly contrary to the do- 


them up to ſtrong deluſions and ſuffer them to believe 


it prevail'd, and became the receivd doctrine of the 


1 1 
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YL which may poſſibly direct us to the change, which not William 1. 


long after this time was introduc into the polity and A 1076. 
adminiſtration of the Eugliſʒ Church. The ninth for- 

bids the Biſhops to enter into any conſpiracy againſt 

the King, and the tenth requires the payment of Tithes. 


In the copy from the Cotton Library, the fifth requires 


that altars ſhould be made of ſtone; the fixth forbids 
the uſe of beer or water unmix'd in the adminiſtration 


ptiſm to EaFer and Yhit/untide, unleſs in caſes of 
danger; the ninth forbids the burial in Churches; the 


a year, and the fixteenth forbids the uſe of chalices 


As Lanjfrank thus labour for the diſcipline and out- 
ward adminiſtration of the Exgliſb Church, it ſeems very 
likely that he prepar'd the way for the reception of that 
opinion in Exgland, which he had taken ſo much pains 
to defend and to propagate abroad; the opinion of the 
Corporal Preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament. Tis cer- 


arine receiyd in the Eugliſh Church at the time of the 
Norman conqueſt : and though God, who, to puniſh 
the willful infatuations of men, does ſometimes give 


a lye, did think fit ſo far to give up ſome of the Clergy 
of this age to blindneſs, that this doctrine was about 
this time receiv d with greedineſs by a great part of the 
Romiſh Church; yet Berengarius, one of the moſt learned 
men of the age, had great reaſon to ſay, that except 
Paſchaſius and Lanfrank and ſome few others of this 
age, this opinion only prevail'd among the vulgar or 


| | yl; Lanff. Epi 
he thinks fit to reproach them with the names of Schiſ. 39-759. 


maticks. It ſeems probable that from the time of the Ag g8-3 
Norman revolution, this opinion begun to be receivd, 
and by ſilent and unobſeryd ſteps grew up, till in time 


Engliſh Church. And this change ſeems to be owing to 

the Norman revolution, and more eſpecially to the 

turning out of ſo many of the Exgliſb Biſhops and Clergy, 
1 | | 5 an 
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William L and to the part which Lanfrank had in the choice of 
Ann. 1076: the new Biſhops and Clergy, in the ſettlement. of the 
Church under the Norman government. Therefore M. 
Weſtminer, after he has told us that the opinion of 
Berengarius, as he thinks fit to call it, had ſpread it 
ſelf over France and Italy and England, gives Lanfrank 8 
a great ſhare in oppoſing it and propagating the con- 1 

-M. Weltm. trary doctrine J 3 
ws SECT. xv. Whilſt things paſsd in this manner in Us 
Emneland, Pope Gregory with great vigor and applica 
tion puſh'd on his deſign, to change that form of go- 
vernment which Chriſt had given to his Church; and 

inſtead of that Ariſtocracy, under which the Chriſtian = 
Church had flouriſh'd for a thouſand years, to eſtabliſh = 
anew ſpiritual and univerſal Monarchy. The difficultss 
ſeem d invincible which lay in his way, and his pre: 
tence was ſo wild and extravagant, that all Europe 

ſtood amaz'd at it; yet he bore up againſt every diffi- 

culty, and ſtill got ground. And indeed though he met 

with great oppoſition, yet, as Mon/ieur Du Pin has well 

_ obſerv'd, he had ſome lucky circumſtances which fa- 

vour'd his impoſture; for the Empire of Germany was 

weak, and the miſunderſtanding betwixt the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth and the German Princes provd of 
great uſe to him: France was governd by an infant = 
King, England newly conquer d, and the Norman go- A 
vernment unſettl'd: Spain in part under the govern- 
ment of the Moors, and all the reſt thereof in danger 
of being over-run by them: the kingdoms of the North © 
newly converted, Italy in the hands of many petty _ 
Princes, and all Europe engagd in factiuns. 

Having theſe advantages this haughty Prelate calld _ 

the Emperor to account, and ſome time this year ex- 
communicated him, and abſolv d his ſubjects from their 
allegiance , and declar d he had forfeited the kingdoms 

23 of Germany and Italy, A106 

carl, tom. To the Spartards he wrote, and fignityd to the 
e Princes thereof, that Spain was the ancient inheritance 
of oY Peter, and that the right of the Holy See Tas un- 
 altenable, and could not ſuffer by the inva/ion. of the 
ce dae Moors<. In a ſtile of the ſame kind did he addreſs to 
fon ib. cl. io Geuſa Duke of Hungary, and tell him that the kingdom 
2 of Hungary as ſulject to the holy Roman — 
77 5 
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Fp Demetrius King of Ruſſia he pretends to grant that William I. 
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' kingdom, but to be held as a fee of the Papacy*. And £91976: 


a Greg. Epiſ#. 


| in his epiſtle to Sayn King of Denmark, he tells him, l. Epi 74 
that Chriſtian Princes were to be corrected, as well as 
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taught, by the ApoStolick See *;, and that the found cf, B, wp 
that authority was gone out into all the eart le was 75- 
bolder in his attempt upon France, and thought of no- 

thing leſs than making 1t a tributary kingdom, and 

wrote to his Legates there, the Biſhop of Albania and 

the Prince of Salerno, to acquaint all the French, and 

to enjoyn them in his name, that each houſe pay at 

leaft a penny every year to S,, Peter, as an acknow- 


 ledement of his being their father and paſtor ©. He « £j«/4. is. 


made the like pretenſions to the kingdoms of the?! 


North *. In ſhort, the deſigns of that Prelate were by u Pin E 
this time become ſo viſible to all Europe, that in the - So 


" pag. 50. 
circular letter of the Emperor to the Biſhops and 


Princes of the Empire, he zmplores their aſſiſtauce in 


the urgent neceſity he lay under, and in that oppreſ- 


fron under which both the Empire aud Church labour d 


through the tyranny of Hildebrand, who deſign'd to take 
upon ' himſelf alone the regal and ſacerdotal authority, 
contrary to divine inſtitution, which had committed 
the one to Princes and the other to Biſhops *. And how- (E475 
ever invidious this charge may appear, the matter of 


fact is ſo notorious, that a learned Writer now of that 


communion is pleas'd to ſay, that Pope Gregory us d 


his utmoſt efforts to perſwade the world that he was 


rightful Soveraign of the whole univerſe, as well in civil 
as in eccleſiaſtical affairs; that he attempted to diſ- 


poſſeſs the Emperor and the Kings of their dominions, 
and imagind that he had a right to diſpoſe them, in fa- 
vour of whomſoever he ſhould think fit to advance to 
that dignity : 1 | P pu Pin Eel. 

Sc. xvi. The Clergy he treated in a manner ſuit- 2 16 
able to the idea which he had of his own power, and 


; expected from them a blind obedience, and that they 


ſhould do nothing in their own Dioceſes without his or- 
der : or as the ſame learned Writer too modeſtly ex- £8 e. 33 
prefleth it, he carry d the ſpiritual ſupremacy beyond it's 
due bounds, and abrogated almoſt the whole authority 
of the Biſhops, and the libertys of particular Churches. Bp. 
Their perſons ſped no better than their rights; for he 

Vol. 2, F __ threatend 


r 


Hor f te Chap II. 


William I. threaten d ſome, excommunicated others, and depriv'd, 
Am. 1076: ſo far as he was able, every one that ſtood in his way; 


4 Alexand. 
Epiſt. Concil. 
tom. 9. col. 


6 Lanfr. oper. 


and in the compaſs of about four years, occaſion'd more 
miſchief and confuſion and embroylment in the Church, 
than all the enemys thereof had done in five hundred 
years before. Whilſt this vain Prelate had in his own 
imagination ſwallowd up the civil and ecclefiaſtical 
power, and like the mad man of {hens had poſſeſs d 
himſelf: with a belief, that all the power and all the 
wealth of the world was his; it was eaſy to foreſee he 
had a reckoning to make with the King of England. And 
accordingly, preſently after that Prince's return to Eug- 
land, he ſent his Legate Hubert to him, to let him 
know, that the kingdom of England was the patrimony 
of Si. Peter, and that he expeded he ſhould hold it of 
him as ſupreme Lord, and take an oath of fealty to him: 
and as if he hopd to give ſome colour to ſo inſolent 
an attempt, at the ſame time that he thus inſulted the 
King, he minded him of an arrear of Peter- pence due 
to the Holy Chair. And it is not ſtrange if a man, whoſe 
ambition had turn'd his underſtanding to his intereſt, 
could perſwade himſelf, that this very payment, for 
which his immediate predeceſſor knew no other name 
but that of a yearly penfion *, was nothing leſs than a 
tribute. And indeed a little reaſon 1s enough to engage 
his faith, who is before hand reſolv'd'to believe; there- 
fore we are not to wonder, if this yain Prelate per- 
ſwaded himſelf, that he had a pretence to the crown 
of England. But it is ſo unuſual for men to rave in 
cold blood, that one is amaz d to hear men in their wits, 
making uſe of the charity of the Kings of Eugland to 
prove them vaſſals; and yet ſo fatally do we ſee men 
miſled by prejudice and the intereſts of a party, that 
the publiſher of Lanfrau s works, in his notes on the 
epiſtle of the King to Pope Gregory, the learned Da- 
chery, thinks fit to call the charity of the Kings of Eng- 
land a tribute, and from thence infers he right of Pope 
Gregory 20 the fealty of the Ming 
But by whatever meaſures ſuch men may conduct 
their reaſonings, the King's underſtanding lay another 
way; therefore in the anſwer he return'd to him, he 
told Gregory that his predeceſſors had never given any 
oath of Hrdelity to the Biſhops of Rome; that he had 
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never promis d any , Jach 7 hing, aud would neuer pay William 1. 


any fealiy to him: but his ſtay in Normandy, for near ©: 1076: 


E. NGEITISH CHURCH. 


three years, having occaſion d ſome neglect in col. E. Lanft 


lecting the money which his predeceſſors us d to ſend to?” 7 3% 
Rome, the King promis d that the ſaid negleQ ſhould 
be remedy d, and the money gather d and ſent. 
SECT. xvii. The ſpirit and deſigns of Pope Gregory 
make it eaſy to judge, how the aforeſaid wiſe and re- 
ſolute anſwer of the King of England was receiv'd at 
Rome. And Gregory did not fail to ſnew his reſentment 
in ſuch manner as might: be expected from him; for 
imagining that Lanfrank was not hearty in his intereſt, 
and that the mortification which he had met with, was 
in ſome meaſure owing to the coldneſs of that Prelate, 
he did not content himſelf to reproach him with for- 
getting his obligations to the Holy See, but ſummon d Lan. Ep. 


b Ibid. 


-- 


him to Rome. And this not ſucceeding, he ſent him a . 8 


ſecond monition, requiring, that ling aſede all e- 

cuſes, he ſhould not fail to come to Rome in four months 

time i. But this was to as little purpoſe as his former 4 Greg. Ep., 
ſummons; for Lanfrank excus d himſelf by telling him, #8. 5. 
that the King would not permit him to ſtir out of Eng- 10. cl agr. 
land, and that &y the laws thereof no man could go e tjujd. lu. 6. 
out of England without the leave q the Ring This 2 3 ® 
excule, inſtead of mending, made the matter worſe; for F I 

to alledge the municipal law of a country, or the will 

of a Prince, in bar to an authority by divine right, 

was ſuch a ſhock to all the new ſchemes of Gregory, 

as was not to be ſupported with any degree of temper 

or patience: and the character of Lanfrank, and the re- 
putation the world had receiv'd of his learning and 


abilitys, as they did in proportion leſſen the pretenſions 
of Gregory, ſo they render d the affront ſtill more in- 


ſupportable. 


4 


145 1 
> * 45 4 


But after all, Lanfrank:ſto d his ground, and acted as 


. 
O 


one who believ d it his duty to obey his Prince; and, 


unleſs it was to the conſecrating of a Church in Nor- 
mandy, never went out of England. The King was no 
leſs ſteady in defending the rights of the Church and 
the Crown, and not only ſupported Lanfrant in the dil- 
charge of his duty, but without any regard to the new 
maxims of Gregory, took ſuch meaſures in the affairs 
of the Church and Religion, as he with the advice of 
Vol. 2. F 2 his 
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William 1. his Biſhops and Nobility thought moſt convenient. 
Aun. 1076: However Gregory was not wanting to his own defigns : 
ſometime he pretended the moſt paſſionate affection 
«Greg. ®zi. for the perſon and honour of the Ring, and hop'd to 
#4.7-223- gain upon him by flattery ; at other times he wav d the 
rod over his head, exhorted him 70 his duty to the holy 
z Ejuſd.Ezift. Roman Church *, and magnify d the power which, as he 
9 pretended, God bad given him to correct, as well as 
%, 70 admoniſh, Rings. Nor did he ont to tell that Prince, 
that next under God, the royal dignity was under the 
care of the ApoSFiolick See: and the better to humble 
the King, tells him that 7he tꝛuo great powers, by which 
God deſigud to govern the world, were the ſacerdotal 
and the royal, of which the former reſembl d the 
ſun, as the latter did the moon. But when all this elo- 
quence was loſt upon the King, and he was ſatisfy d the 
ſecret was in good hands, Pope Gregory then ſpoke his 
heart, and inveighd againſt the King in terms ſo extra- 
vagant, as ſhew his paſſions were all of a fize, and not 
one of them governd by the common meaſures which 

bound the affections of other men. Therefore in an 
epiſtle to his Legate Hubert, about two years after he 
had receiv'd the aforeſaid mortifying anſwer from the 
King, he thus vents his paſſion againſt him; that 2Hhilſt 
he was deny'd the honour due to the Holy Chair, he had 
no regard for his money; that of all the Rings of the 
earth, Pagan Kings not excepted, no one ever attempted 
that againſt the e ApoStolick See which he does not bluſh 
to do. Who was ever ſo impudent and irreverent, as to 
forbid the Arch-Brſhops and Biſhops to vifat Rome? And 


if be did not give over theſe and the lite practices, he 


ſhould be made ſen/ible that he had provok'd the anger of 


4Ej«/d Epi. St. Peter . And that that Prince might not be long to 
8 ſeek what was meant by the anger of S. Peter, in Novem- 
ber 1058. Gregory held a Council at Nome, wherein it was 
decreed, that no Clergy man ſhould receive inveſtiture 
to a Biſhoprick, Abby or Church, from the hands of the 
001578, Emperor or Kings, or any other Lay perſon *. 
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Chap. III. EN GLI 8H CH Nen. 


cr HI 
Ab anno 1079, ad annum 1086. 


SECT.L. o E Gregory endeavours to ſecure the friendſhip of the 
King : he ſummons a Council to meet at Rome: changes ca- 
nonical profeſſion of Biſhops to an oath of fealty: takes pattern from the 
feudal law: forces this oath on the Arch-Biſhop of Aquileia. 


U. The Biſhops of Italy, France and Germany, oppoſe the uſurpation of 


Pope Gregory : vaſſalage of the Weſtern Church begun by that Prelate. 
King and Biſbops of England maintain the rights of the church and 


kingdom of England, and keep out the uſurpation of Pope Gregory. 
III. Ko 
mandy 


William applys himſelf to bring England to the model of Nor- 
: reduces the revenues thereof to Baronys and Knight s fees : the 
changes occaſion d hereby, The ſtate of Church revenues under the ancient 


Engliſh government. 


IV. Clergy and Religious are uneaſy under the change in their tenures. 


Pope Gregory complains of the contempt of hu authority by Arch-Biſhop 
Lanfrank : ſummons him to Rome; but in vain: the Norman Biſhops 
deſpiſe his authority: the King defends them in their contempt, and 
forces the Pope s Legate to withdraw his cenſures. TY 

V. The King impriſont the Biſhop of Bayeux: Pope Gregory petitions for 
hu releaſe; but in vain, The Abbot and Monks of Glaſſenbury quar- 
rel: ſome Monks kill d in that diſpute. 285 | 

VI. The occaſion of thoſe diſputes. The controverſy betwixt the Secular 
Clergy and Religious begins. . 

VII. The occaſion if the aforeſaid controverſy. 


VIII. Pope Gregory tn vain pretends to authority in England, Lanfrank 

begins exempt juriſdictions out of his Dioceſe. 

IX. Exempt e contrary to the ancient Canons : the ill effeits 

Err 01% ck courts ſeparated from the civil: conſequence thereof. 

X. The law which occaſion d that ſeparation. The ancient authority of 
Princes in matters eccleſiaſtical; Fas Kings of England in particular. 

XI. he laws and proceedings of the ancient Engliſh Kings in affairs of 
religion, V Et 

XII. Reaſons of the changes introduc d by the Mug: he ſeparates the ec- 


clefiaſtical from civil courts by @ law. 


XIII. Changes in the court of civil juſtice ooraſon d thereby. Mr. Selden's | 


opinions of that law. Ti 130 
XIV. Some reflections on the form of the aforeſaid law, and on the an- 
3 cient methods of promulgin laws. 3 ns | 5 
XV. Dioceſes divided into Arch. Deaconrys and Deanrys : the occaſion there- 

J: difference betwixt the ſtate of the ancient and preſent Engliſh 

6 %% ff inn DE AO RE ane 
XVI. The opinion of. Biſhop Stillingfleet of the change in the outward ad- 

miniſtration of the Church: Chore-epiſcopi not ancient in the Engliſh 

Church: the time and reaſon of introducing them. 


XVII. Some refle&ions on the aforeſaid changes and the occaſion thereof. 


Council of Wincheſter requires the diviſon of Dioceſes into Arch- 
Deaconrys : Dioceſes divided accordingly. 


XVIII. Gregory the Seventh dies: ſome refleftions on his conduct. King 
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William I. 
Ann. 1079. 


2 Greg, Epiſt. 
lib. 7. Epiſt.1. 
col. 226. 


 convenes the Biſhops and Nobility to meet at Salisbury: quarters his 
ſouldiers on the Monaſterys : the Monks blacken his memory. 


XIX. State of _ abroad, The Hildebrandine Faction broken ; 8 the 


Emperor. 
OPE Gregory exceedingly reſented the 
P conduct of the King, yet his intereſt 
made it neceſſary not to break with 
him, but to try, if it were poſſible, to gain his ends by 
time and patience. Therefore in the aforeſaid epiſtle 
he gives freſh inſtructions to his Legate, to give a new 
monition to the Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops of England 


SECT. 1. 


and Normandy, to ſend two Biſhops out of every Arch- 


Biſhoprick to the Council, which he deſign d to hold at 
Rome in the Lent following *. In purſuance of this ſum- 
mons a great number of the Weſtern Biſhops met at 
the time and place appointed: and this aſſembly ſeems 
to carry the appearance of a patriarchal Council; but 
we do not find ſo much as one Eugliſb or Norman Pi- 
ſhop preſent, or ſo much as any excuſe made for their 
neglect: and yet one would think that Lanfrank, an 


Italian by birth, could not have been ignorant of the 


rights of the Patriarch of Rome, or of the bounds of that 
Patriarchate; or that the Engl ;/þ or Norman Biſhops 


could poſlibly have been ſo negligent of their duty, as 
to deſpiſe the ſummons, if they had ever acknowledg'd 


the patriarchal power of the Biſhops of Nome; 150 
much leſs, if a ſupremacy by a divine right had been 
any part of the receivd doctrine of thoſe Churches. 


If we add to this, that Pope Eregory had but a little 


before broach d the doctrine of the Papal ſupremacy, 
and call d this Council on purpoſe to gain a recognition 
of the claims which he had ſo lately advanc'd; that the 


Biſhops of Ezg/and acted by the advice of the King, 


and grounded their contempt of his authority on the 
law of Eugland; their refuſal to attend this Council 
could be interpreted no otherwiſe by the Weſtern 


Churches, but as a publick and authentick remonſtrance 


of the Engliſh church and nation againſt the pretenfions 
of the court of Rome, which puts it out of doubt, that 
neither the divine nor patriarchal power of the Biſhops 
of Rome were at this time own d by the Eng iſh or * 

man church and nation. 
However, Pope Gregory put a good face upon This 
nmiatter, 


A Hlory of the Chap. III. 
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Chap. III. ENGLISH CHURCH. 


matter, and notwithſtanding this rough and open ſhock William 1. 
of his authority, he appear d at the head of the afore- Vn. 1079. 


ſaid aſſembly. What work he had for them to do, or 
rather what treatment they were to expect there, the 
caſe of the new Arch. Biſnop of Amuileia and the pro- 
ceedings of that Council do ſufficiently explain. The 
better to preſerve that ſubordination which was neceſ- 
ſary to the good order and government of the Church, 
it had been the general practice of the Church, for Bi- 
ſhops at their conſecration to make a promiſe or pro- 
feſſion of canonical obedience to their Metropolitans : 
the like was done by Metropolitans to their Primates: 
and in thoſe parts of Chriſtendom where the patriar- 
chal power was receivd, the Primates made. the. like 
_ profeſſions to them. But the general uſage and the Ca- 
nons of the Church had ſo far explain'd this practice, as 
to put it beyond a doubt, that nothing more was in- 
tended by it, but ſuch meaſures of obedience as were 
neceſſary to the diſcipline and good government of the 
Church; and the Canons had put this obedience within 
ſuch bounds, as would no way ſerve the purpoſes of 
Pope Gregory. VIA 
Therefore Gregory, having form'd a deſign to oyer- 
turn the ancient government of the Chriſtian Church, 
and raiſe himſelf and his ſucceſſors in the See of Rome 
to the ſtate of Monarchs, did about this time change 
the ancient form of profeſſions to an oath of fidelity: 
and the Arch-Biſhop of Amquileia had the misfortune 
to be the firſt, who took this new badge of vaſſalage up- 
on him. Gregory pretended to found this Monarchy on 
the authority that Chriſt had given to his Church; yet 
his claiming England and Spain as fees of the Papacy, 
and indeed his whole condu&, ſhew plainly that his 
heart was {et upon a Monarchy of another kind. Ac- 
cordingly the oath which he impos'd upon the Biſhops, 
was taken from the feudal law, and was much the ſame 
with thoſe which the Emperor and Kings uſually im- 
pos d on their feudatarys and vaſſals: for in that oath 
he foro d upon the Arch Biſhop of Aquzleia, he oblig d 
him to ſwear, that from that time forward he would 
be faithful to St. Peter, and Pope Gregory and his ſuc- 
ceſſors; that be would neither adviſe nor aſſiſt in 
taking away the life, diſmembering, de poſing or impriſon- 
ing 
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William I. zug the Pope; that he would come to his Synods when 
Ann. 1979: ſummon d by his Numcio s or Letters, and be obedient to 
the Canons thereof, that jo far as was con/i/tent with 
His order, he would defend and aßbist in maintaining the 
Roman Papacy, and the Regalia of St. Peter; that he 
would not diſcloſe the counſels of the Biſhops of Rome 


zo their prejudice, whether committed to him by them. 


ſelves or their Legates; that be would be aſSiStant to 
their Legates, going from or returning to Rome; that 
he would not knowingly communicate with thoſe, who 


were by name excommunicated by the Biſhops of Rome; 
and that when he was call d thereto, he would by a mi- 


«Baron. Au- litary force aſſt the Church of Rome. 


nal. aun. 1079. 


ws Prelate engag'd himſelf entirely in the intereſt of the 


Papacy, others, and thoſe of the Halian as well as 
French and German Biſhops, did oppoſe the novelty 
and uſurpation. And they were treated accordingly; for 
in this Council the Arch-Biſnop 9 Narbon 2 France, 
the Arch-Biſhop of Milan, and a great many other Bi- 
ſhops of Italy, and their Clergy and people, were excom- 


„u, municated*. To ſay nothing of the German Biſhops, 


who, except three or four, were generally excommu- 
nicated or deposd for adhering to the Emperor; or 
of the great number of the French Biſhops excommuni- 
cated or depos d by Gregory the preceding year; theſe 
proceedings, added to what Baronius ſtiles the dictates 
of Pope Gregory and the privileges of the Apoſtolick 
See, fill'd all Chriſtendom with horror and amazement, 


and have given juſt occaſion to ſome of the moſt learned 


men of the Roman communion, and who wanted no 
veneration for the juſt rights and authority of the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome, to date the vaſſalage of the Weſtern 
Church from the Papacy of Gregory the Seventh. 
Ihe truth is, God ſeems to have rais'd this Prelate for 
a judgment upon Chriſtendom, and in him has given 
us ſuch an original of ambition, as the world never 
heard of before. But having ſaid all this to give the 
reader ſuch an idea of the ſtate of the Church abroad, 
as may enable him to judge truly of our affairs at home, 
it will be time to return, and to obſerve what courſe 
they ſteer d, who conducted the intereſts of the Engliſb 
Church, whilſt a great part of Chriſtendom was ſet into a 
flame by the deſigns of Pope Gregory. The 


SECT. 11. But, as Baronius well obſerves, whilſt this 
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Ihe intended uſurpations of that Prelate were by this William! 
time become ſo publick, that it was impoſſible to over- — 
look them; eſpecially for the King of England, who un- 
derſtood his rights and the meaſures of his authority 
well, and wanted no conduct or reſolution to ſupport 
them. And he was happy in a ſet of Biſnops, who 
thought the laws of England the meaſures of conſcience 
in matters of civil obedience : and more eſpecially this 
was the caſe of Lanfrank Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
who ſeems to have been equally careful of the dignity 
of the Crown, and of the rights and honour of the Exgliſb 
Church. And therefore though the King and his Biſhops | 
agreed to carry fair with Pope Gregory, they alſo con- 4 
certed meaſures to keep him at a diſtance, and not to 
"ſuffer him to break in upon them, but to make uſe of 
their own power in the ſettling and governing of the 
Engliſh Church, without giving him any ſhare thereof. 
SE. III. The King, who by the experience of a 
long reign had ſettld the affairs of the Church of Nor- 
mandy to his own contentment, ſeems to have intended 
from the beginning of his reign, to bring the Eugliſb 
Church to the ſame model: and finding that a general 
diviſion of his country into Baronys and Knight's fees, 
did both aſcertain his forces and his revenues, and ſe- 
cure the dependence of the Clergy and Religious upon 
the crown, he applyd himſelf to purſue the ſame me- 
thods in Euglaud, and reduc'd all the lands, as well thoſe 
of the Clergy as of the Laity, to the common te- 
nures in Normandy of Knight's fees and Baronage. When 
this undertaking was begun, is uncertain; but it ſeems 
probable that it was never finally ſett1'd, till the King 
had perfected the ſurvey of England, which was not 
till the latter end of his reign; and that the aſcertain- 
ing his military force, the revenues of the crown and 
the dependence of the Biſhops,the Clergy and Religious, 
were the things he principally aim at in that ſurvey. 
But whenever this was done, it is agreed on all hands 
that the King took his pattern from Normandy, and 
reducd the lands, as well of the Clergy and Religious as 
of the Laity, under this eſtabliſhment. The Biſhops 
and Abbots had by this eſtabliſnment many perſonal 
ſervices charg d upon them; eſpecially to attend the 
great Councils of the King; and their lands were in pro- 
= Vol. 2. G portion 
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William I. portion charg d to the finding of ſoldiers. This new re- 
Ann. 1980: gulation gave great offence to the Clergy, who under 
the Saxoz government, if our Hiſtorians are not gene- 
rally miſtaken, held their lands in Frank Almonage, or 
diſcharg'd from ſecular ſervices. But though there is 
great reaſon to think, that an arbitrary power was a 


„ — — 


this year he ſent him a letter full of reproach, in which 
7 he 
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thing unknown to the ancient Engliſb government, and 4. 
that the Clergy were diſtinguiſh'd by a more particular Fe 
gentleneſs; yet it muſt be on d, that in almoſt all tile £6 

grants of lands to the Religious, which are now re- 4 
maining and which can be rely'd upon, their lands, a1 
though freed from other ſecular ſervices, were ſub- _  . 0 

jected to Pontage, Murage, and the expeditions of the © 

King: and if in ſome of the Charters in Ingulphus, te # 

lands of the Monaſtery of Crowland are ſaid to be dif - © 

charg'd from all ſecular ſervices, yet in the tribute pay'd - oc 

in the war with the Danes, they had ſo great a ſhare, _ 1 

that the ſame Writer faith, that the burdens layd on 8 

the Monaſtery of Crowland by King Ezthetred and his n 

2Ioguiph. Miniſters, were ſuch as were inſupportable *; and that 
1 6, that Monaſtery pay'd at one time to King Ethelred 
two hundred marks, and to his military Officers two * 

Ilia hundred more *; and at another time, in the ſame reign, © f 
two hundred pound toward the charge of ſetting out d 

c Ibid. 2 fleet 150 | | | : 1 T t 
Ann. 1081. SECT, Iv. However the Clergy and Religious ſped b 
under the ancient Eugliſh government, the King made 5 

their lands ſubject to military ſervice, and they were £ 

very uneaſy under it: and if the authority of a late in- ; 

45 wil. genious Writer, who faith that Prince found the 1 
6 Une Clergy of England in poſſeſſion of above a third part of 1 
% se, the lands, may be rely d upon, the reaſons on the fide n 
of the King will bear proportion to their complaints, : 

and the neceſſitys of the State will ſufficiently anſwer : 

for He ct., one 10 2% 3b of i 

Ann, 1082, This change as it gave the government a greater tye ; 
both on the perſons and eſtates of the Clergy, ſo it lay 14 

croſs to the ſchemes which Pope Gregory had form d, 4 

and was doubtleſs reſented at Rome. And tis not un- ; 

likely but that Gregory, not being in a capacity to ſhew 

the King his reſentment, took this occaſion to mor- 

tify his great Miniſter Arch-Biſhop Lanfrank: for in . 
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he tells him, that although he had been frequently in. William I 
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© ited to Rome upon matters importing the Chriſtian , £082. 
L Faith, yet it W45 evident that either out of pride, or. 
mnegligence, he had ſtill abus'd his patience; that the 


1 


14 


aligue of the journey ought to be no excuſe, and that 


he had not ſo much as pretended any canonical impe- 


*diment ; and that / he did not come thither before the 
 .* eaſt f All Saints next enſuing, but continu d in bis 


"contempt, he Tould ſuſpend him from his office*. But «Bon A. 


nal an3.108t. 


an ill grounded and impotent rage, if it have any effect K 


x 


2-97 


9 


1 at all, it* uſually operates the wrong way, and ſerves 


only to leſſen the man who miſplaceth it. And it is very 


evident this was the caſe; for if the menaces of that 
Prelate had any effect upon Larfrank, it was ſuch as 
took off from the character and opinion which he had 
formerly had of Pope Gregory, and if he gave any an- 


ſwer to it, it was rather to juſtify than to excuſe his 
conduct; but he did not give that haughty Prelate ſo L F. 


much as the hopes of a future obedience. 


8. oper. p. 3oß. 


The truth is, Pope Gregory had ever ſuch ill ſucceſs 
in his attempts on the King of England, as might have 


cool d any one but a man made up of ambition and 


fire; for he ſped no better in Normandy than he had 


done in Erzg/and. His Legate Hugh, Biſhop of Dia, pre- 


tended to convene the Norman Biſhops to a Council, 


but they deſpis'd his authority, and refus'd to come; 


and therefore the Legate preſently ſuſpended all of 

them, except the Arch-Biſhop of Roan. But Gregory 

well knowing whom he had to deal with, and that the 

King of Ezg/and reſented this proceeding, immediately 

ſent orders to his Legate to take off the ſuſpenſion « : - Greg. ED 
and without waiting for their ſubmiſſion, the Biſhops 1 
were reſtor d again; and leaſt at any other time the Le.“ *- 
gate ſhould fall into the ſame ſnare, Gregory directed, 

that yorn the time to come he ſhould do nothing that 


might ary way exaſperate the Ring of England, ww1ith- 


out His particular orders. Nor was this the only mor- 4 70 


tification he met with in Normandy; for William ad- 


vancd to the Arch-Biſhoprick of Roan, immediately 


after his conſecration apply'd himſelf to the offices of 

his function, and took ſo little notice of Pope Gregory, 

that in one of his epiſtles Gregory ſays, that he vas | 

not confirm'd by him; and in another, that he had not 46. . | 
= | (32 apply d 226, 
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William I. apply d to him for a Pall*, and that he and the Bi. 
N 1 * of Normandy contemn d the Snods of his Legates, 
76. Epif. r. and that he had not ſeen the face of one Norman Bi- 
7% ſhop at Rome, ſince his advancement to the Papacy *. 
SECT. v. Whilſt his Clergy thus acted, as if they 
did not belieye that the Biſhop of Rome had power to 
depoſe Biſhops though abſent, and without a Synod 
council ton. according to the new doctrine of Gregory *; and indeed 
1/40. as if they had never ownd the patriarchal, much leſs 
the power by divine right which that Prelate pretended 
to; the King ſeem to be as little ſenſible of his power 


to depoſe Princes, and ſtill kept on his pace, and with-_ 


out diſtinguiſhing perſons made ule of his power, where 


Juſtice and wiſdom, or reaſon of State, calld for it. And 


having grounds enough to ſuſpect the intrigues of Odo 
Biſhop of Bayeux in Normandy, the King caus'd him to 


be arreſted this year as he was preparing to retire out 


of England. This Prelate was his half brother, and 
came into England with him, where he had poſſeſs d 
the greateſt places both of profit and truſt; but partly 
by the complaints of thoſe who had ſuffer d under his 
oppreſſions, and partly by the ſuſpicion the King had 
conceiv d of his being in the intereſt of his enemys in 


Normandy, he fell under the King's diſpleaſure, who 


ſeizing upon him ſent him to priſon. The year follow- 
ing Gregory, Biſhop of Rome, wrote to the King in his 
favour; and in a letter filld with fulſome flattery, peti- 


{Greg. Epi. tion d the King for his releaſe ©: but all in vain; for 


{i 2, the King continu'd his confinement till a few days be- 


0 cl 305. fore his own death, when he conſented to his releaſe: 
g ane. but this was about fix years * after the firſt confine- 
1087. cap. ment of that Prelate. So little was this Prince and this 
2 age acquainted with the ſupremacy of the Biſhops of 
Rome, or with the exemption of the Clergy from the 

ſecular power. bs BY 5 
Ann. 1083. The King's Eugliſh ſubjects had given him ſuch marks 
of their courage and fidelity in his late wars in Nor- 
mandy, whilſt the Normans by a revolt or two to his 
{on Robert had given him ſuch proofs of their fickle- 


neſs and inconſtancy, that towards his latter end, his 


partiality and affection to his country-men wore off, 


and the Engliſb did in proportion get ground in his 
eſteem and favour. And this occaſion d a mutual confi- 
dence 
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whether it was that they were worſe usd, or leſs able 


war, one of the chief was the zeal of / hur/tar the Ab- 


way of finging begun by William a Monk of Feſchamp, 
and to thruſt out that of Gregory the Great, which had 


man Abbot was ſent to Peterborough, he came with a. 


Monks had no hopes of keeping him out by force, they 


gun by the Religious about this time, to exempt them- 


_ Contrary to all the Canons and uſages of the ancient 


3 


ö dence betwixt the King and his Exgliſp ſubjects; but William I. 
his people did not fall into the ſame meaſures amongſt un. 1083. 


themſelves, but ſtill retain d the envy and animoſitys 
that difference of country is yery apt to produce: and 


to bear up againſt the hardſhips they underwent, the 
Engliſh Monks complain d moſt, and the miſunderſtand- 


ing betwixt them and the Norman Abbots ran ſo very 
high, that this year a ſort of war broke out betwixt 


the Abbot of Glaſtenbury and his Monks, which was 
carry'd to ſuch a height, that they came to blows in 


their Church, wherein three of the Monks were killd 


upon the place, and eighteen wounded ». | 2 
SECT. vi. Amongſt the cauſes of this new ſort of 


bot to introduce the Norman ſervice, or rather the 


before been commonly us d by the Engliſb Monks. But 5 Matmib. 4 
where this was not thought of, the outrages on the ſcore Clan ww. 


Glaſton. xv. 


of a difference of country were ſuch, that when a Nor- t. b. 357 
guard of a hundred and fixty men; and becauſe the 


themſelves ſeiz d all the wealth and the ornaments of 

the Abby, and choſe rather to ſee it rifld and deſpoild, 

and to take the guilt thereof upon themſelves, than 

to ſee it rich and flouriſhing under the government of 

a Norman. And this ſeems to be the bottom of that cc Sax. 

quarrel, which not long after happen'd at Canterbury,, 

when all the power and addreſs of Lanfranꝶ could not 

oblige the Monks to receive Vido for their Abbot, nor 

ſcarce keep them from laying violent hands upon him, 

till by expelling ſome, and impriſoning others, they 

were at laſt forcd to receive him 4. d Ejuſd-p.79 
Much greater and more laſting, and of more impor- 

tant concern to the Church, was that controverſy be- 


{elves from the authority of their Biſhops, or for en- 
larging their privileges, as they thought fit to call 
it. But one who looks back and obſeryes, how dire&ly 


Church this pretence to an exemption from the au- 
G 3 thority 
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Ann, 1083. 


give hard names to this pretence of the Religious. To 


by breaking the ancient diſcipline of the Church; which 


and to raiſe a laſting monument to his own honour, 
built a Monaſtery, which from the occaſion thereof was 


a Selden. Spi- 
cileg, Eadmer. 
Pag 165. 


naſticks, which led them to affect a ſort of indepen- 


thority of their Biſhops appears to be, and what ill con- 
ſequences this diſpute drew after it, will be very apt to 
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ſay nothing of thoſe inſtances which lye more remote, 
and which gave no trouble to the ancient Ernghſh 
Church, it was the vanity of Founders, who valud 
themſelves by the favours they procur d for the Mo- 
naſterys which they founded ; the ambition of the Mo- 


41... a 


dency; and the deſigns the court of Kome had to ſerve, 


were the chief cauſes that gave beginning to this un- 
happy controverſy betwixt the Clergy and the Mo- 
naſticks. 3 3 
SE r. vil. Beſide theſe general reaſons which every 
where animated and conducted this diſpute, the King's 
indiſcreet zeal in the privileges which he granted to 
Battle Abby, had too much influence and helpd for- 
ward the ill conlequences which this controverſy did 
in time produce in Eze/2nud. The King having gaind a 
victory over Harold and the Engliſb army near Hag. 
nes in S$1//ex, at once to ſhew his gratitude to God 


dt: be. ad ae lth. ad. 000 a---t 


calld Battle Abby, near the place where he obtain'd his 
victory. And that he might do ſomething extraordi- 
nary, he exempted it from the juriſdiction of the Bi- 
ſhop of the Dioceſe, erected the Abby into a free Cha- 
pel, and the precinas thereof to a ſort of Palatinate; 
wherein the Abbot was at once a Prince and a Biſhop, 
and truſted with all the ſecular as well as the ecclefi- 
aſticx power. And though this is ſaid to have been 
done with the conſent of the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury and the Biſhop of ChicheFer, and the advice of his 
Biſhops and Barons, yet the Charter ſeems to have the 


air of a power, which was under no reſtraint but the 


pleaſure of the Prince. But ftrains in the political, as 
is uſual in the natural body, commonly leave a weak- 
neſs behind, which ſome time or other is remember d 
with ſorrow. Whilſt the King was thus making an ill 
precedent on the one fide, e Alexander the Second, Bi- 
ſhop of Rome, took upon him to ordain the Abbot of 
S. Edmundsbury in S1ffolk, and to receive that Mona- 
ſtery 
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ſtery into the protection of the See of Nome; that i is, Willi 1 


to exempt it from: the authority of _ Biſhop of the Aud. 183. 


Dioceſe. 
Ihe King was too great to den. any oppoſition + 
| therefore for the preſent the exemption he had granted, 


paſs d unqueſtion d. But this was not the cafe of the Bi. 


| Hom of Rome; for though a plan was made, and trains 
were lay d for their future and; yet the Biſhops 
of Eng 4 did hitherto govern themſelves by the Ca- 
nons, e had ſubjected Monaſterys to the authority 
of their proper Dioceſans. Therefore notwithſtanding 
the aforeſaid pretended privilege, Exfaſtus Biſhop of 
ChicheFer viſited the Monaſtery of S. Eamundsbury, 
and excommunicated ſuch of the Clergy belonging there. 


unto, as refus d to ſubmit to his authority; and by this 


exerciſe of his guriſdiftion over them, gave them rea- 
ſon to believe, he knew of no foreign authority, ſuf- 
ficient to exempt them from their proper Ordinary. 

S RCT. vii. Pope Cregory preſently took fire, and 
with haughtineſs and inſolence peculiar to that Prelate, 
wrote to Arch-Biſhop Lanfrank, and tells him, he won- 
ders with what face he could ſuffer the Biſbop of Chi- 
cheſter 70 contemn the authority of the Roman Church, 
when as he well knew the Biſhops thereof had an au. 
thority from God, - without licence from the proper Dio- 
ceſau, to ordain. whom they would. Notwithſtanding 


the mighty aſſurance with which that Prelate advanc'd 


this new doctrine, he could not help diſtruſting of 
his power, and eafily foreſaw that his menaces would 
ſignify no more in England than the decrees of his pre- 
deceflor had done before: therefore after he had ſpent 
his anger, he betray'd the power which he had pre- 
tended. to deriye from God, and meanly ftoop'd to in- 
treatys, and beg d of Lanfrank that he would recom- 


mend this affair to the King, and by the King's com- 2 Greg. E 


mands put a ſtop to it. And it ſeems probable; that at 


thority, and that this matter was feferd to Lanfrank, 
and quieted for a While; but it broke out afterwards, 
and gave a great deal of: trouble to the ſucceeding age; 
where we ſhall meet with it again, ans therefore we 
ſhall leave it fox the preſent : 
In tracing out the beginnings of an untge, which in 
17 time 


Lantr. oper. 


the — of Lanfrauſ the King inter pos d his au- "_— 
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William I. time made ſuch a breach in the diſcipline and govern- 
Am.1083- ment of the Church, I muſt not omit another particu- 
lar, which did too much contribute towards it; and 
this was a pretence ſet afoot by Lanfrank, that thoſe 
Churches which did belong to the patronage of the See 


of Canterbury, were exempted from the juriſdiction of 


the Biſhop in whoſe Dioceſe they lay; and ought to be 
ſabje& to the Arch-Biſhop only. This is ſaid to have 
been occafion d by the oppreſſions and exactions of the 
Arch-Deacons of the Dioceſe of Chicheſter; but the 
Arch-Biſhop extended it farther, and by a general pro- 
hibition obligd all the Clergy under the patronage of 


the See of Canterbury, not to appear at the Synods of 
-Lanfr. Eyiſt. the Biſhops in whoſe Dioceſe they were“, and except in 


. ef 35: the caſe of receiving chriſm from the Mother Church, 
no way to own the authority of the Biſhop of the Dio- 


% ceſe*. Lanfrank pretends this to have been an ancient 


:14id, privilege of his See; but it ſeems moſt likely that he 
was miſinform'd, and that he made an example rather 
than follow d that of his predeceſſors, and that his ex. 
ample was of ill conſequence. | 


SE r. Ix. Whenever it begun, the eſtabliſhing of pe- 


culiars or exempt juriſdictions (as they came in time to 
be call d) was a direct outrage to the Canons and uſages 


of the ancient Church, which ever extended the power 


of the Dioceſan as far as his Dioceſe: whereas this uſage 
was ſuch a ſhock to the pretence of the Apoſtolick 
right of Biſhops to govern their own Dioceſes, as fur- 
niſhd the Religious with arguments the ſecular Clergy 
knew not how to refiſt, and in time introducd fo many 
exemptions, as relaxd the order and broke the diſci- 


pline and government of the Church, and occafion'd 


confufion and every miſchief. But having touch'd on 

this matter, it will be time to return to an affair, which 

| had a more immediate and viſible effect on the Church. 
Ann. Amongſt thoſe changes occaſion d by the Norman re- 
1 0841985: volution, there was none greater, or that better de- 
ſery'd to be carefully remember'd, than'the changes in 

the adminiſtration of the government. And yet though 

the matter of fact clears it ſelf, and it is on all Bands 
agreed, that the adminiſtration as well in the Church as 

State was alter d under the reign of this Prince; the ac- 
counts we have thereof are very dark and uncertain. 


There 
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here is indeed à law ſtill remaining, by which King William 1. 
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FVilliam ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical from the civil courts: | 


and there is no doubt to be made that this occaſion d . 


great changes in the civil courts; and probably by draw- 
ing bufineſs from the County and Hundred courts, gave 
beginning to the courts of Kings Bench, Exchequer 


and Cmmom Pleas, or at leaſt did in time give them 
a direct cognizance of thoſe things which before 


came to them only by appeals. But though ſo great a 


1 change does depend upon it, there is not light enough 


to determine when this law was made. The learned 
collector of the Councils fixes it in the year 1085, and 

founds his opinion on what M. Paris ſaith of Remigius 

his being made Biſhop of Dorche/ter, and removing his 

See to Lincoln. 7% ele 9 52006] | 

» SECT. x. This law, or at leaſt a copy of it, was di- 4. 1085. 
rected to the Dioceſe of Remigius Biſhop of Lincoln; and 

M. Paris ſays that Prelate remoy'd his See thither in 

the year 1085: but it is very evident from all the re- 
maining copys of the Charter, by which the See of Dor- 

cheſter was remov d to Lincoln, that that See was re- 

mov d during the Pontificate of Pope AMerxander , who « char. Wil 


dy d in the beginning of the year 1073. And our Hiſto- 5, 7 


: 3 : l regiſt mag. fol. 
rians generally agree, that Remigius Biſhop of Lincoln, bene, Do. & 


went to Rome with Lanfrank, Arch-Biſhop of Canter. 
bury, the year preceding; and conſequently the dire&- 
ing of the copy of the aforeſaid law to Remigius under 


the character of Biſhop of Lincoln, will not amount to 


a proof that that law was not made till the year 1085. 
But though the conjecture of that learned Writer is 


founded on a miſtake of M. Paris, and is not to be al- 
low d, yet I cannot but fall into his opinion, that this 


law was made towards the latter end of this Prince's 
reign. But to make a true judgment of this particular, 
and the conſequences thereof, it will be requiſite to 
look backward, and obſerve the courſe of juſtice under 
the ancient Engliſb Monarchy. | =. 
Whilft the Goſpel had its due influence on the minds 
of men, and the authority of Chriſt was employ'd to 
ſerve no other ends but thoſe of peace and holineſs; 
Kings appear d at the head of Councils, and civil ſan- 
Crions enforcd obedience thereunto; and Princes were 
ſo far from invading the authority of the Church, that 
H 


Vol. 2. they 
7 


1 A Hiftory of the 


78 


Am. 1985. of Church and State conducted the common intereſts 


of religion. The hiſtorys of the firſt ages, and the 


imperial laws, give us ſo many proofs of this kind 
abroad, as put this matter beyond a doubt. And this 


was our caſe at home: and if Chriſtianity did not ſnine 


ſo bright amongſt our anceſtors as might be wiſh'd for, or 
wanted any aſſiſtance from the ſecular powers, it was the 
fault of the times rather than of the men; for the ſame 
courts determin d of civil rights, and directed the con- 
ſciences of the ſubject: and from the firſt ſettlement 
of Chriſtianity amongſt the Eugliſb, the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil power ſo mutually aſſiſted each other, that the 
conjunction of thoſe powers appears as ancient as the 
firſt footſteps we have of the Eugliſh government. 


SECT. xl. But it is no wonder, if we are to ſeek for 


the particulars of this conjunction, or the ſteps by 
which this courſe was chang'd, and the ecclefiaſtical 
and civil courts ſeparated from one another, when 
the great lines of our ancient government are yet ſo 
much in the dark, and the notions of men ſo very dit- 
ferent in this article that they are not agreed where 
the Legiſlature it ſelf was lodg'd , and the affairs of the 


Church were ſo much of a piece with thoſe of the 


State under the Heptarchy, and before the diviſion of 
England into Countys and Hundreds by King Ared: 


only in general it appears, that at the time of the 


Council of Ca/uith about the year 786, the Biſhops 
« corcil. rom. and ſecular Judges ſate together in the ſame court *; 
T but after the ſaid divifion of England by King Afreds, and 
the erecting of the County and Hundred courts, we are 
no longer to ſeek for the courſe of juſtice, or by whom 

it was adminiſter d. 


For the laity being generally engagd, either in 


war againſt the Danes or one with another, the con- 


duct of law, as well as of religion, was in a great mea- 

{ure put into the hands of the Clergy, amongſt whom 

the Biſhops were the oracles to the King and the Com- 
mon- wealth, as the lower Clergy were to the common 
55pelman,, People As for the Biſhops, they were not only calld 
concil. Britan. to aſſiſt in the great Councils of State, but in the Coun- 
ty courts, together with the Earl or Alderman in the 


court call'd the Sheriffs Turn, and in the Hundred 
F courts 


Chap III. 


William 1, they ſupported and enlarg d it, and the united powers 
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courts. with the Lords thereof, by themſelves: or. by William. 
. | | ; | 4 Spelman. 
As the authority of the Church and State went hand 7.4. -4 


in hand under our Sauen anceſtors, ſo the laws of thoſe“ Britn. 


ages every where appear fitted to this eftabliſhment. 


In thoſe of Aubelſtan we have ſome footſteps of it*, + Lambard, 


The like in the laws of Edgar, where, in caſe: of non- bg 45 +5; 


payment of tithes, the juſtice of the King and the de- 


putys of the Biſhops are to do right to the Church; and 
the penalty on the offender is to be divided betwixt the 
Lord of the ſoil and the Bifhop ® And in the laws of: L Ea 
Canutus, under the head de decimis reddendis,the afore © 


ſaid law is repeated and confirmd a: and in giving of 
rules for County courts, the laws of that Prince require 


the preſence of the Biſnop of the Dioceſe, and of the 
Senator or Juſtice of the County; the one to declare 
the laws of God, the other thoſe of the Realm. The eg 
like conjunction of power we find under Edward the 


Cone ſſor in the management of the Ordeal tryal *, and / e 
in matters of the Kings peace s; and more plainly when 2 14 
he appoints a part of the forfeiture to the Dean of the 
Biſhop, in whoſe Deanry the peace was violated *. And - zz. :45 


though there is no doubt to be made, but in thoſe things 


which were purely eccleſiaſtical, and wherein the fun- 


ctions of the Clergy were immediately concern d, the 


Canons of the Church were the rules by which the 
Biſhops and Arch Deacons proceeded in theſe courts, 
and that their cenſures were anſwerable thereunto ; 
yet there 1s reaſon to think, that in other affairs the 
perſons and eſtates of the Clergy were ſubje& to the 
laws of their country: and whether it was the eccleſi- 
aftical or civil judge, or, which is more likely, both in 


conjunction, that determin'd of things of this kind; tis 


evident, the Clergy were liable to the fines impos'd 


by the Eugliſb municipal law. 


SECT. XIL. Theſe few reflections on the ſtate of the 
Church under the ancient Eugliſb government, not only 
give us a view of the Eugliſßh Church before the con- 
queſt, but by accounting for the intereſt the Clergy had 
in the civil government, may poſſibly let us into the 
true ground of the change which was introduc'd by the 
Normans, For if we may judge of the affections of the 
Eugliſb Clergy to the Norman government by the treat- 

Vol. 2. H 2 ment 
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William 1. ment they met with, it will appear that they were un- 


Am. 1085. eaſy under the oppreſſions of their country; ſo that 


the pretence of Canon, and a regard to the honour and 
diſcipline of the Church, ſeem to have been intended as 
a coſour for leſſening their authority, and withdrawing 


them from the truſts that were not thought ſafe in 
their hands. At leaſt the character and conduct of this 


Prince in other inſtances will oblige one to believe, that 


he who had drawn upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of the 


Religious by ſeizing their wealth and putting them 
under Norman Abbots, and of both them and the Secu- 


lars by reducing their lands to the common tenure of 


Baronage and Knight's fees, would not have added a 


new provocation by a law, which at once leflen'd the 
profit and reputation of the ſecular Clergy, if he had 


not been led to it by the neceſſity of his affairs, and ſeen 


how to find his account in it. 


But upon whatever views he acted, towards the lat- 
ter end of his reign the King enacted a law, by which 
he commanded Biſhops and Arch-Deacons not to hear 


ecclefiaſtical cauſes in the civil courts; forbad the car 
rying of ſuch ecclefiaſtical cauſes, as did directly relate 


to the care of ſouls, to his ſecular courts; and appoint- 


ed, that for the time to come the ecclefiaſtical courts 


ſhould be held where the ſeat of the Biſhop was, or 
where he ſhould otherwiſe appoint. And leaft their 
courts ſhould looſe any of the advantages, which ac- 
crud to them by the preſence of the ſecular Magi- 
ſtrates, who before ſate with and aſſiſted the Biſhops, 


and enforc'd their cenſures with the ſecular arm; he 
not only forbad his civil Officers to intermeddle in ec- 


clefiaſtical affairs, but in caſe of contumacy requir'd 
them to aſſiſt the eccleſiaſtical Judge, and, if need were, 


to enforce the ſentence of excommunication by the 


a coxil. Brit. arms of the King or his Sheriffs 


tom. 2. p. 1 


This law takes no notice of cauſes of a mix d nature, 
nor gives any rules for the granting of prohibitions to 
ſtop the proceedings of the ecclefiaftical Judge; nor 


does it determine in what caſes appeals may be made 


from them, to whom ſuch appeals ſhould be carry'd, 
or by what meaſures they ought to be conducted; and 
therefore muſt be ſuppos'd to have left theſe particulars 
to the ancient courſe, and to haye confin'd the change 
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of Clarendon gave judgment for final appeals to the 


King: and this law having made no alteration in this 
particular, it ſeems to have been the intention of the 


Legiſlature to have left this matter in the ſtate it was in 
before the conqueſt. ET: 


SECT. x11. The erecting of the Conſiſtory was not 


the only change which this law produc'd, but in all 
probability it turn'd the courſe of civil juſtice : for 

the Biſhops and his Officers being withdrawn from the 

civil courts, it ſeems likely, that the bufineſs of the 
County and Hundred courts did fo far looſe their re- 
putation, that it became neceſſary to the government 
to appoint itinerant Judges; and that this change was 


a conſequence of the other, and not long after enſud 


it; and that this occaſion d the reducing the buſineſs 


of the County and Hundred courts to matters of leſſer 


moment, and in time brought every thing of conſe- 


quence to the cognizance of the itinerant Judges, or 
at leaſt to ſuch Judges as were primarily intended only 


to inſpect the rights or the revenue of the crown. 
Though this law occaſion d ſo ſenſible a change, as 
one would have thought might have told it's original, 
and have carry d ſuch marks along with it, as might 
have put it beyond a doubt when it had it's beginning; 
yet M Se/den, a Gentleman no leſs skilful in our Anti- 


quitys than in the ancient forms of Law, and indeed in 


all the uſeful parts of learning, ſeems to make a doubt 
whether this Charter, which paſſes for a law of il. 
liam the Firſt, was not in the firſt intention an occaſi- 
onal Reſcript, which by uſage only acquir d the autho- 
rity of a general law; as the caution and direction firſt 


given to the Biſhop of Norwich originally was, but 


in time acquird the authority of a law, and is com- 


monly known by the name of the ſtatute of circum- 


a Seld. Hg. 
of Tithes ch. 


14. P. 413. 


[pefte agatis *. 55 
The truth is, we hear of no more than of two copys 
of this Charter; one whereof is directed to the High- 
Sheriffs, Under. Sheriffs, and the French and Eugliſb 
within the Dioceſe of Remigius Biſhop of Lincoln, where 
H 3 a very 


—— * 


William J. 


a very ancient copy is ſtill preſerv d, and from thence 


Ann. 108 f. tranſcribed into the Mona/izcon; and the other is a copy 


4 Concil. Brit. 


from the regiſtry of the Dean and Chapter of &. Pauls, 
inſerted in the ſecond volume of the Britiſb Councils“: 


eon. 2. P. 14. and this is directed to R. Bainardo and G. de Magna- 


villa and P. de Valoines, and the reſt of the King's 
liege people of Eu, Heriforaſbire and Middleſex. 
This ſtile, ſo different from the modern forms of our 
laws, ſeems to have led the learned M'Se/der into the 


aforeſaid conjecture. 


SECT. XIV. But there is no doubt to be made that 
the Magna Charta of Henry the Firſt was primarily 
intended, not only for a law, but as a ſtandard and teſt 


to ſucceeding laws; and yet the copy thereof inſerted 


6 M. Paris 


ann. I 100. 


Pag. 55. 


c Ejuſd. pag. 
56. N. 30. 


d Prom. 1. 
par. Inſtitut, 


e 16;4, 


in M. Paris is directed to Hugh de Bocland Sheriff, and 


the French and Eugliſb in Hereford-/hire*. But the 
ſame Writer ſaith, that the King caus d as many copys 
thereof as there are Countys in Ezg/and to be written, 


and ſent and depoſited them in the Cathedrals and Mo- 
naſterys thereof. And this method of promulging laws 
continu d ſo long, that the Lord chief Juſtice Coke has 
well obſervd, there were many copys of the great Char. 


ters, and of the Charta de Foreſtis, put under the great 


ſeal, and ſent to the Arch-Biſnops and Biſhops, and 
other great men of the Clergy, to be ſafely kept. And 
in the twenty fifth of Edward the Firſt, it was ordain d 

by act of Parliament, that copys of the aforeſaid Char- 
ters ſhould be ſent under the great ſeal, as well to the 


Juſtices of the Foreſts as to others, and to all Sheriffs, 


and to all Citys and Cathedral Churches through the 
realm. And accordingly the copys of thoſe Charters 


appear in the regiſtry of the Dean and Chapter of Lin- 


coln to this day, and theſe of a very ancient date: and 
I make no doubt but that the like may be found in the 
regiſtrys of other Cathedral Churches, if the matter was 
of moment enough to deſerve a particular enquiry. 
This ſeems to have been the ancient practice of Eug- 
land long before the conqueſt; for the ninth Canon 


of the Council of Calcuith, held about the year 816, 


requires that the Biſhops ſhould not only have their 
diſtinct and particular regiſtrys, but that they ſhould 
take copys of the decrees and reſolutions of Councils, 
and regiſter them therein. And when it is confider'd, 

that 


i 


Chap. III. ENGLISH Churcn 63 


that this Council of Calcuih was rather a mix d Coun- William I. 
cil than a Council properly eccleſiaſtical; there will n 105. 
appear little reaſon to doubt that this conſtitution ex- 
tended to the great Councils of the realm, as well as 

td thoſe which were in proper ſpeaking Church Coun- 

cils: which makes it probable, that this uſage took 

N place in the aforeſaid Charter, and that copys thereof 

were ſent to all the other Biſhop's Sees in England, as 

well as to thoſe of London and Lincoln, though the ini- 

- quity of the times did not ſuffer them to come to our 

„ hands. Upon the whole matter it ſeems very likely, 

˖ that the aforeſaid Charter was in the firſt intendment 

1 a general law, and had all the promulgation and marks 

1 

- 

8 


of a law with which that age was acquaintd. 
/ SECT. xv. Nor were thoſe already mention'd the 
only changes producd by the aforeſaid law of William 
the Firſt; but if I judge rightly of it, it was this law 
1 which occaſion d the ſubdivifion of Dioceſes into Arch- 
Deaconrys and Rural Deanrys: for not only Harp/- 
Feld *, but a much better judge ſpeaks of theſe as new Hari. 5p. 
S inſtitutions, introduc'd by Lanfranꝶ Arch-Biſhop of Can- *5* 
terbury, who was followd therein by Thomas Arch- 


J Biſhop of York and Remigius Biſhop of Lincoln: where , $.;,.q 

4 FT BW the Saxozz times, faith the ſame learned and excel- %% e. 

s | lent Prelate, though we read the name of Arch Dea. g. 146 
cons, they had nothing to do in the Dioceſe, but only 

. attended their Biſhops at Ordinations, and other publick 


ſervices in the Cathedral. But allowing this authority 4 


5 all the weight the great name of the Author will ever 

* deſerve, one who looks back to the Canons of /#/rick, 

by and there finds a penalty impos'd upon the Clergy who 

9 do not obſerve the directions of their Arch-Deacons 9, 2 Brit 

d and finds, in the laws of Edward the Confe/jor, a part a 

IC of the mulct, impos d on thoſe who violate the King's . 

as peace, aſſign d to the Dean of the Biſhop *, and the laws «1 ambara. 4 
of King Edgar appointing, that the juſtice of the King 4 7. 140. 

& and the deputy of the Biſhop ſhould do right to ſuch 

m Churches as are wrongfully deprivd of their tithes „/ Hd b 61 

6, and compares theſe with the law of the preſent King, 

Ar which requires that the Biſhop and his Arch-Deacon 

Id ſhould no more hold their pleas in the Hundred or other 

ls, courts for ſecular matters; will find himſelf under 

1 a great temptation to think, that Arch Deacons had 


more 
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William I. more than a miniſterial power under the Saxon go- 


- But it ſeems highly probable, that the ſeparation of 
courts, and ſetting up the Confiftory, made it neceflary 
to change the forms and circumſtances of eccleſiaſtical 
proceedings, to introduce: fuch new. Officers. as were 
needful to convene and cite the partys concern d to at- 


that, the better to ſuit the conduct of Church affairs to 
thoſe of the State, and make this new eſtabliſnment to 
anſwer the ancient divifion of the kingdom into Coun- 
tys and Hundreds, the Biſhops: of Eugland did about 
this time divide their Dioceſes into Arch-Deaconrys and 


authority, took the Arch-Deacons, the Urban and Rural 
Deans, into a ſhare of their juriſdiction, and fitted their 


aſſign d them; and that hencè it came to paſs, that the 
Arch- Deacons, whoſe: courts were to anſwer thoſe of 
g the County, had uſually the County for their diſtrict, 


and! the names of Rural Deanrys ſeem to be taken 


to this day. 


the aforeſaid learned Biſhop of /orce/ter does with great 

probability conjecture, might contribute to letting the 

Arch-Deacons, and Arch-Presbyters or Rural Deans, into 

a part of the ecclefiaftical juriſdiction; and theſe were 

the laying afide the Chore-epi/copt in the Weſtern parts, 

and the publick ſervices, which the Biſhops as the 

=. King's Barons were obligd to under the Norman go- 

bb. dl, ernment *. And it is not unlikely, that the perſonal 

ber 147- ſervices of the Biſhops as Barons might have ſome in- 
fluence upon this affair in England. 

But whatever effects the laying afide the Chore-ep:- 
ſcopt might have in other Weſtern nations, there is no 
viſible reaſon to believe, that it had any influence on 

the E7g/b Church; for that Church was not founded 
till the inconvenience of the authority exercis'd by the 

Chore-epiſcopi was become vifible, and provided againſt 

by the Canons of the Chriſtian Church: and, if I miſtake 

not, that office was never receivd in England till after 

the 


tend the proceſs, and to execute the ſentence; and 


Deanrys, and, to fit their's to the branches of the civil 
titles to or rather borrow'd them from the diſtrict they 
and their titles from the diftri& in which they acted- 


from the Hundreds, and were and generally are the ſame 


SE Cr. xvl. Befide this there were other things, which, ; 
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Suffragans to Dioceſan Biſhops, tllat in all probability 


the general ſottlement of - Arch-Presbyters, or Rural 


Dtieans, and Suffragan Biſhops in England, were uſages 


derivd from the ſame original and much of the ſame 


date, and had their beginning from the ſeparation of 
the eccleſiaſtical from the civil courts, and the variety 


pf cauſes occaſion d by the ſubtiltys of the Canoniſts, 


And the prevailing power of the Clergy, which drew ſo 
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much buſineſs into their hands, as made it impoſſible 
For the Biſhops'to attend all the parts of the eccleſiaſti- 


Fal juriſdiction. And though ſome advances were made 

towards this change in the latter end of the eleventh 
_ and in the beginning of the twelfth Century, yet, it 
' - Teems probable, it was never generally ſettId in Eng- 


ning of the fourteenth, "that ee 

At leaſt thus much is evident, that whereas neither 
the name nor the office of the Suffragan Biſhops are to 
be found in the Canons or Hiſtorys of the Eugliſb Church 
before the conqueſt, and but very little of them for 


land, till the latter end of the thirteenth or the begin- 


above an age after; from the latter end of the thirteenth 


and the beginning of the fourteenth Century, down to 
the Reformation, our Hiſtorys are every where full 


with their names and offices: and there is ſcarce a re- 


. giſtry in any Biſhop's Office, that does not afford us 


light enough to aſcertain the names and the powers of 


their reſpective Suffragan Biſhops and Rural Deans. 


SEC r. xy1t. The ceafing of thoſe offices, had we no 


other light, is enough to lead us to their original: for 


it is certain that the office of the Suffragan Biſhops ended 


with the prevailing power of the Clergy and the Canon 
law; and from the time that the Reformation retrench d 
the power of the Clergy, and ſhock'd the authority of 


the Canon law, the office of Suffragan Biſhops was no 
longer continud: and though the name and office of 
Rural Deans were, and, in ſome parts of England and 


Wales, are continu'd to this day; yet the ſhock which 


the Reformation gave to the power of the Clergy and 
to the authority of the Canon law, ſo effectually blaſted 
their offices and authority, that from that time they 
r 1 begun 


1 5 the N ma- conqueſt; and then the introducing the William 1, 
authority of Arch-Deacons and Rural Deans was ſo far n. 108%. 
from having it's beginning from the ceaſing of the office 


4 175) 1 
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William J. begun to wither, and are now ſnrunk up into a little 
Aun. 1985- compaſs, and have fetain d ſo little of their ancient 
power, that it is hard to ſay what they were: ſo that 

one cannot help thinking, that the authority of our 
Suffragan Biſnops and Rural Deans begun, as they ended 

in Eugland, with the Canon law and the Papal power. 

But whatever might give the occaſion, it appears 

that the Council of Vinche nter did require the Biſhops 
-concil. Brit. to conſtitute Arch Deacons *; that befide thoſe conſti. 
neun tuted by Lanfrank, Thomas Arch-Biſhop of York and 
ſome other Biſhops, Remigius at this time Biſhop of 
Lincoln did divide his Dioceſe into ſeven Arch-Deacon- 


 #11.Huntingd. x yg b, where Richard was made Arch-Deacon of Lincoln, 


ae contempt. 


»und. Angi. Nigellus of Northampton, Nicolas for Huntingdon and 
[,09-*7 Hertford, Radulphus for Leiceſter, Alphidus for Ox- 
: id. ford, Alured for Buckingham and Osbert for Bedford: 
and each of theſe had the County for his diſtrict, from 
whence he had his title; and ſome of them two : and 
all theſe had their ſettld diſtricts, and a fix d part in the 
juriſdiction; whereas under the Savon government, if 
I am not miſtaken, there were few Arch Deacons, and 
thoſe that were, had no ſettl d diſtricts, and their power 
was only occafional as their Biſhops thought fit: this 
too ſeems to be the caſe of thoſe whom our Saxon hiſto- 
rys call the Deans of our Biſhops. But whenever the 
Arch-Deacons and Rural Deans were introducd, we 
muſt not expect to hear much of them till the uſurpa- 
tions of the Biſhops of Rome gave reputation to the 
Canon law, and brought every thing into the Conſi- 
ſtory, that either was really, or could be pretended to 
be, fit for the cognizance of the Church. But having 
{aid this to give the reader ſome light into this dark part 
of our conſtitution, it is time to return to our ſtory. 
SECT, xvinl. Whilſt theſe things were doing in Eng- 
land, Pope Cregory the Seventh dy d, the twenty fourth 
of May this year, after he had fill'd the pretended chair 
of S'. Peter ſomewhat more than twelve years, and had 
lay'd the defign for that tyranny and uſurpation, which 
in proceſs of time became one of the greateſt judgments 
that God ever inflicted on his Church. But in the 
midſt of judgment God ſtill remember'd mercy, and 
whilft he ſuffer d errors to be broach'd, he did at the 
ſame inſtant proyide a remedy. F 


For 


Chap. III. EN LISA Chuck. 


controverſys, and that S. Peter's ſucceſſors cannot err, 
was ſo throughly confuted by his example and conduct, 
that if God had leſt the world no other antidote againſt 
the wild and extravagant maxims he firſt publiſh'd, that 


8 alone one would think ſnould be enough to every one 
8 but thoſe who have an intereſt in the error, and do not, 
i. becauſe they will not, ſee it. But leaving this Prelate 
4 to his mercy who is the ſearcher of hearts, and can un- 
of ravel and lay open the ſecrets of the moſt artful and 
J beſt coverd ambition, it will be time to return to the 
7 affairs of England; where we ſhall find the King con- 
d vening his Biſhops and Nobility to meet him at Sal/- 
Fury, and having perfected his ſurvey, and thereby in- 
. form'd himſelf of the number of Knight's fees through- 
n out England, and by whom poſſeſs d, he commanded 
4 | their attendance alſo, and requird from them an oath 
of hdelity.. | 
ir Whether this was occaſion d by a report of an inva- 
d ſion from the Danes, or whether intended to leſſen his 
* Barons by bringing thoſe who held under them to an 
is immediate dependence on the Crown, it is not eaſy, nor 
. Very material, to determine. 3 
© ht if this was not the effect of that invaſion the 
5 King had too much reaſon to be afraid of, it is certain, 
z. that the apprehenſion thereof was ſo well founded, that 
he the King was forcd to bring his army out of Ner man- 
s dy. And this gave a new uneafineſs to his Ezg/z/b ſub- 
to Jects; for the fears he was under that his enemys might 
G find relief upon the ſea-coaſt, put him upon deſtroying 
* the forrage that was moſt likely to fall into their hands; 
and to provide for his foreign army, he not only re- 
* quir d the Nobility to make provifion for them, but 
| C quarter d many of them amongſt the Religious. And 
= they in their turn had their reyenge upon him, or at 
ag leaſt upon his memory; for having the writing of his 
1 ſtory, they did not fail to blacken his memory, and 
- | load it with the reproach of cruelty, oppreſſion and 
. fſacrilege. But though their revenge purſu'd his me- 
1 and rather increas d than loſt any thing by lengtn 
* of time, yet the fears of this Daniſb invafion vaniſhing, 
| hs Sg had no more diſturbance from his Eugliſb af: 
Ol. 2. p 


7or 12 fairs: 


For whatever could be faid by this Prelate for the William 1. 
neceſſity of an infallible guide, and a ſupreme judge in un. 1087. 
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William 1. 
Ann. 1085. 


fairs: eſpecially thoſe of the Church, which continu d 
quiet, till his death and the death of Arch-Biſhop 
Lanfrank opend the way to a diſpute, which laſted 
long, and ended in an agreement exceedingly diſadyan- 
tageous to the Church and the Crown. E 
Sc r. xxx. But becauſe thoſe unhappy controverſys, 
which embroyld the Eugliſhß Church, had their begin- 
ning from abroad, it may not be amiſs, whilſt the fi- 
lence of our own affairs leaves us at liberty, to look thi- 
ther, and obſerve the firſt riſe of thoſe diſputes, which 
too ſoon came home to us. It was not without good 


grounds that Gregory the Seventh was charg d with put- 
ting himſelf into the Papal chair by force and practice: 


and this conſideration, added to thoſe wild and, to ſay 
no worſe, thoſe unchriſtian maxims he every where 
publiſn'd, and as far as he was able purſud, rais d ſuch 
a ferment in the Empire, that the Emperor and Bi- 
ſhops thereof not only depos d Gregory, and ſet up Gui- 
bert Arch-Biſhop of Ravenna in his ſtead, who took 
the name of Clement; but the Imperial arms were 
turn d againſt Gregory, and he was driven from Rome 


to Salerno, where he dy'd in exile the latter end of 


May one thouſand and eighty five. By his exile and 
death that furious party, which ran into his intereſt, 
was ſo cool d, that it was a year before they had cou- 
rage to venture upon a new election; and two before 
Victor, choſen by that party, receiv'd his conſecration, 
and took upon him the title of Biſhop of Rowe; which 
was not till the Sunday after Aſcenſion in the year one 
thouſand and eighty ſeven, when he took upon him 
the name of Victor the Third: but dying the September 
following, he was ſucceeded by Urban the Second; a 


Prelate who, as Baronius obſerves, at his firſt promo- 


4 Baron. An- 
nal. ann. 1088. 
N. 3. 


tion declar d his reſolution to follow the ſteps of Gre- 


gory the Seventh *. 


Though the fire and ambition of Pope Gregory made 
him bold and fearleſs, and would not ſuffer him to 
cool ſo far as to ſee the wickedneſs of his maxims or 
the ill conſequences thereof, and ſo excellently fitted 
him to broach the impoſture; yet Urban was much 
better fitted for the conduct of it. He had more tem- 
per and better addreſs, and was skilful in all the arts 
of diſſimulation: but though he cover d the impoſture 

| more 
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Popedom of Gregory. The Empire, which was more im- 
mediately concern d, was all in a ferment; and the Em- 
peror had no patience to think of ſhifting titles with a 
vaſſal of the Empire, and after he and his predeceſſors 
had for a thouſand years given laws to the Biſhops 
of Rome as to their ſubjects, he could not without the 


greateſt mortification think of owning them as their 
ſovereign Lords. 5 . 
But though the pretenſion of Gregory was the moſt 


impudent and audacious inſult that was ever offer d 
to the authority of Princes, and did at once put all 
their titles into the hands of a body of men, who had 


the confidence to tell the world that Princes were to 


hold their Crowns at their pleaſure, and all the other 
Princes of Chriſtendom ſtood amaz'd at the new ma- 


xims of the Biſhops and court of Rome; yet the King 
of England thought fit to ſtand ſtill, and contented 
himſelf to keep the miſchief at a diſtance, but did not 
ſuffer ſo much as a Biſhop to go from Eugland to Rome, 
nor towards his latter end any Legate to come from 
thence. And thus he kept the affairs of the Exgliſb 


Church at quiet till the time of his death, the occafion 
and conſequences whereof come now to be confiderd. 


CHAP. 
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Ab anno 1086, ad annum 1 1o0. 


Sgcr. I. I HE death of William the Firſt, William the Second 
KK ſucceeds: the nation uneaſy under blmnm. 
II. William Rufus quiets the faction in England. Lanfrank Arch- Biſbop 
of Canterbury dies: changes in the condutt of the King occaſion d thereby, 
III. The Ring goes into Normandy. Anſelm made Arch.-Biſbop of Can- 
terbury. Robert Bloet made Biſhop of Lincoln. (Fett 
IV. King encourages the diſpute betwixt the Arch-Biſhop of York and the 
nem Biſhop of. Lincoln: the grounds and effects of that diſpute. 
V. The Ning forces money from the Biſhop of Lincoln, and makes up 
the matter in diſpute betwixt him and the Arch-Bijhop of York. An- 
ſelm Arch-B:ſhop of Canterbury falls under the diſpleaſure of the King. 
VI. The diſpute betwixt the King and Anſelm : the occaſion thereof, 
VII. 4 Schiſm in the Roman Church: the Engliſh Church holds no cor- 
reſpondence therewith : owns neither of the pretenders to the 3 An- 
ſelm owns Urban: the effefts thereof. A Council meets at Rockingham. 
VIII. Debate in the Council, whether a Biſhop of Rome might be acknow- 
ledg d in England without the King's conſent : the Biſhops and Nobi- 
 lity affirm it contrary to law: Anſelm's plea on the other fide: the Mug 
reſolves to depoſe im. Ce Ag Bee 
IX. Legate of Pope Urban aſſures the King that every thing ſhould go to 
hu mind, if Urban be own'd as Pope: King owns Urban, and 18 
over-reach d by the Legate. © OOTY 2 OE! 
X. Merchelah, an Iriſh Kine, applys to Anſelm Arch-B:ſbop of Canter- 
bury for the conſecration of a Biſhop of Waterford. Thomas Arch. 
2 5 of York conſecrates a Biſhop of the Orcades. Candida Caſa 
ſubject to the Arch-Biſhop of York. e „„ 
XI. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury thought by ſome to be Primate of 
Ireland: ground of that opinion. Pope Urban excommunicates the 
French Azne. Ning of England reſents the fraud of the Legate. 
XII. Anſelm deſires to go to Rome: 24 deny d by the King: pretence far 
that journey: the behaviour of that Prelate. 
XIII. Azng commands Anſelm to leave England: the difference in the 
conduct of him and hu predeceſſor. 5 3 
XIV. The Mug ſeizes the temporaltys of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 
Pope Urban advances the deſgu of the court of Rome againſt the 
Weſtern Princes. Anſelm goes to Rome: his reception there. 
XV. Court of Rome eſpouſes the cauſe of Anſelm : attempts to reconcile 
him to the Ning: he threatens and ſends back the Legate : juſtifys his 
conduct at Rome: a Council held there decrees the King worthy of 


excommunication, 


ING Milliam going this year into 


William II. SEC. I. 
Ann, 1087. 


| Normandy, dy d the ninth of September, 
| after a reign of above one and twenty 
years as King of England, and fifty two as Duke of Nor- 

mandy. His eldeſt ſon Robert ſucceeded him in the Duke- 


dom, 


5 —— — A. 
| [eh de, allem Raad being with his father in Nor. 
mandy at the time of his death, without ſtaying to take 
care of his funeral, made haſt into Eugland, and by the 
intereſt and addreſs of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
ſo manag d his affairs, that though his father dy d but 
the ninth, he was crown d the twenty ſeventh of SS %. 
tember, and receivd the homages of his Biſhops and 
Nobility, and without any oppoſition was univerſally 
But generally ſpeaking, all revolutions are better in 
the idea than in the effect and practice; for whilſt na- 
tions are in a ferment, and things only diſpoſing to a 
change, men are at liberty to put a price upon their 
oven merits, and their hopes have uſually no other mea- 
ſures, but ſuch as ſelf. love and flattery naturally in- 


a 


7 


b 


ent of their father. However 


ſpire men with. But the expectations of deſigning men 
are commonly too big to be gratify d by any govern- 


ment, and ſometimes lye ſo croſs to one another, that 


they who can agree in ſetting forward confuſion, muſt 
of neceſſity break whenever things come to be ſettld: 


and whilſt ſome men are led into changes which diſap- 


point them, and only fit them for new intrigues, cau- 


tion and fears keep others quiet. And thus nations ſome- 
times run mad with factions, as whole companys do 


with drink, whilſt they are but very few that love it, 
and great turns are brought about, and yet but a few 


men hearty in them. Whether this was the caſe here, 
one cannot pretend to ſay; but thus much is certain, 
that before the year was done, thoſe who ran faſteſt 
into the intereſts of the new King, did what they could 
to dethrone him, and the defection was ſo general, that 
it was more than odds the King would have ſunk un- 


der it. 


SEC r. II. But that Prince, in purſuance of his father's 
Will, having ſent to each principal Cathedral and Mo- 


naſtery ten marks of gold, beſide many other rich pre- 
ſents of croſſes, candleſticks and ornaments for the altar, 
and to Parochial Churches five ſhillings apiece, and to the 


— of every County one hundred pound; and having 
pr 


odigally thrown about the remainder of the treaſure 
which 


and Milliam his ſecon w living, ſucceeded William 11. 
the kingdom of Englarid; and this, as is generally © 


„ 1087. 
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14 Wilm H. which his father had leſt, an air" promiſes to 
1 Am. 1087. remit the ſeverity of the Fureſt laws; ohnk allow thoſe 
libertys of hunting which his father had deny d; he ſe- 
cur d himſelf a great intereſt” amongſt the Exgliſb, eſpe- 
cially the Clergy and Religious: and Lanfram the chief 
of the Normans continuing ſteady to him, he did aſter 
ſome time diſperſe his enemys, and foree many of the 
Normans, who were chiefly concern d in the rebellion, 
to accept his pardon and retire to Normandy ; and a- 
mongſt them was his uncle Odo, Earl of Rent and Bi- 
Ann. 1089. This matter took up the two firſt years of his reign, 
and no ſooner had he quieted the factions, and brought 
his affairs in Englaud to ſuch a condition, as might 
give him ground to flatter himſelf with the hopes of a 
laſting peace; but a new, unthought of, and ſtill a great- 
er affliction fell upon him: and this was the death of 
Lanfrank Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, who was not 
only a wiſe and learned Prelate, but a very able and ex- 
perienc'd miniſter of State; and which is more, one 
who was not only able to adviſe him, but one wuo 
had an awe upon him, and kept him from the heats 
and violences to which he was naturally inclin d, and 
reſtrain d and bounded the paſſions which are com- 
monly the greateſt enemys that Princes have. But 
this reſtraint being taken off and the rebellion ſup- 
preſs d, this Prince gave up himſelf to his own inclina- 
tions, broke all the promiſes which he had made to eaſe 
his people, and ran into a thouſand extravagances. Nor 
could he be content to have ſuppreſs d the troubles 
which had threaten'd him in Emg/and, but being ſen- 
fible that the intereſt of his brother Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, was at the bottom of that rebellion, which 
had given him ſo much uneafineſs and coſt him ſo 
much blood to ſuppreſs, he reſolvd to carry home his 
revenge. | _ 
Ann. logo. SECT. III. Accordingly before this year was done, he 
went over with an army into Normanay, where, after 
variety of fortune, the brothers were brought to an a-. 
greement, and the King left at liberty to return to Eng- 
land the following year, where his preſence was become 
very neceſſary; for Malcolm King of the Scots, taking the 
advantage of his abſence, enter d into England with an 
army. 
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agreed upon. But by the ſettlement of his affairs, in- 


ſicad of bettering himſelf, the King was put into a worſe 


condition; for he was left at liberty to purſue his plea- 


The Arch-Biſhoprick: of Canterbury had been void Aun. 1093. 


from the year 1089, in all about four years, and the Bi- 


ſhoprick of Lincoln about a year; yet the King ſerving 


his covetouſneſs, under the pretence of his wars, ſeems 


not to have had a thought of filling up the vacancys, 
till an affliction God was pleas d to lay upon him this 


year, brought him to a better mind: for falling ſick at 
Glouce/ter during Lent, he was reduc'd to ſuch weak- 


neſs, that his recovery was deſpair'd of, and he himſelf 


was throughly ſenſible of his danger; and this near view 


of the other world ſo wrought upon him, that he readily 
hearken d to the advice of his Nobility about him, and 
promis'd to mend himſelf and his laws. And amongſt 


other proofs of his ſorrow and repentance, he gave ſe- 


veral lands to religious houſes, and filld up the vacant 


rather never perform d what he had promis'd to the 


Biſhopricks; but after all, he gave ſuch marks of his in- 
fincerity as are enough to caſt a ſuſpicion upon his con- 


duct in this affair, and ſhew how little a late repentance 
is to be rely d upon. 5 ER a 


The Arch-Bilhoprick of Canterbury was given by the 
King to Auſelm Abbot of Bec in Normandy, and that of 
Lincoln to Robert Bloet his Chancellor; but no ſooner 
did he recover his health, but he returnd to the un- 
worthy ſentiments which had before poſſeſsd him, and 
repented of what he had done. And as he reſum d, or 


Monaſterys, he apply'd himſelf to find out ways to re- 


gain the opportunitys which he had loſt by parting with 


the revenues of two Biſhopricks, and to force ſome 
money from the new Biſhops : and he ſucceeded in his 


defign, and found his time to let them ſee, he had not 


honour enough to give the Biſhopricks fairly which he 
had no right to keep. 
SECT. Iv. It was ſome time before it fell in his way 


to let Auſelm ſee, how much he reſented the parting 


with the revenues of his Biſhoprick; and then it rather 
Vol. 2. | made 


Jable as it appear d at the firſt view; for after ſome ho- . 1g. 
ſtility and a little blood- ned on both fides, a peace was 
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William Il. made an article in the great controverſy betwixt them, 


Ann. 1093. 


2 Stub. Act. 
Pont if Ebor. 
X. Script. col. 


Ann. 1094. 


than a diſtinct ſubject of diſpute: but his diſpleaſure 
againſt the new Biſhop of Lincoln mov d quicker, and 
fore d that Prelate to diſpute his paſſage to his chair, 
before he was permitted to ſit down in it. For the King 
had an opportunity which now offer d it ſelf, and he did 
not fail to lay hold upon it: Remigius late Biſhop of 
Lincoln had finiſhd his Cathedral but ſo little time be- 
fore his death, that he did not live to ſee it conſecrated; 
but whilſt he was preparing for it, Thomas Arch-Biſhop 

of Torx, who had ſome time before ſet up a pretence 
that the city of Lincoln and ſome parts of Lindeſey were 
within his Dioceſe, forbad Remigius to conſecrate his 
new Cathedral; and upon the ſame ground, after the 

death of Remigius and the nomination of Bloet, he ſent 
to Anſelm the new Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to for. 
bid the conſecration of the Biſhop elect of Lincoln: he 
did not deny that Dorcheſter the ancient ſeat of the Bi 
ſnoprick was within the Province of Canterbury, but 
he pretended that Lincoln, Stow, Louth and Newark 
were within the Dioceſe of Tork, and unjuſtly taken and 
detain d from him. . 

This was a branch of the former controverſy betwixt 
the two Arch-Biſhops, and was now upon the conſecra- 
tion of Auſelm revivd again, and with ſome advantage 
to the Arch-Biſhop of Tork: for the King hoping to 
ſerve his covetouſneſs thereby, ran into the diſpute, 
and eſpous d the pretenſions of that Prelate; eſpecially 
in that branch, which had reſpect to the Biſhop of Lin. 
coln: and this put off the conſecration of the new Bi- 
ſhop and his Cathedral. The truth is, the vices of this 
Prince could not be ſupported in the common methods 
of law and juſtice; therefore though he ſeem d willing 
to fill the Sees of Canterbury and Lincoln, when his 
fickneſs gave him reaſon to think he ſhould get no more 
by their avoidance, yet he too ſoon repented of his 
generoſity, and reſoly'd to bring Anſelm and Bloet to 
an after reckoning. Anſelm had not only a ſhare in 


the preſent vexation, but ow'd a part of his after trou- 
bles to this beginning. 


SECT. v. As for Bloet though nominated in the be- 
ginning of the laſt year, yet his conſecration was by 
the aforeſaid controverſy delay d till the beginning of 

8 8 the 


Chap. 
the preſent year, when the King undertook to com- Willim'll. 
proiniſe the diſpute, but conducted himſelf by the a! * 
fame; unworthy: ſpirit which firſt engag d him in this 

affair, and having fore d the Biſhop to pay to him- 

ſelf the ſum of two thouſand pound, or as others ſay 
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five, the matter was ſoon brought to an iſſue. But H. Hon 


tingd. 46. 7. 


though the King ſeems to have acted on this bottom fai 
throughout this affair, yet in penning the comptomiſe 


he tock care to hide the ſprings by which he had moy'd, 


— 


his paſſage to Nor mandy. 


and leave only the bright ſide of his conduct open to 


Therefore by an in ſtrument atteſted by himſelf and 
the two Arch-Biſhops «Anſelm and Thomas, and the 
Biſhops of Wincheſter, Durham and Rocheſter, he ſets 


forth, that moyd by the example of the eternal cha- 
rity, and out of compaſſion to the divided Eng//h 
Church, and to quiet the pretence of the Arch-Biſhop 
of Tork to a juriſdiction in Lindeſev and his houſes in 
Stow and Louth, he had given the Arch-Biſhop and his 
ſucceſſors the Church of S. Peter in York, the Abby 


of S. German in Saleby and the Church of S. O/wald 
in G/ouceſter, to be enjoy d by the Arch-Biſhop and his 
ſucceſſors, as the Biſhoprick of Roche/ter was by the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. Here we have the unwor- z R, 4- 
thy acts of a Prince ſo artfully cover d, that if our Hi- 7 bene, 


. a fol. 2. penes 
ſtorians were not unanimous and the matter of fact Be car. 


very agreeable to the character of that Prince, one 5 
would be apt to think that the Writers of his ſtory 
had done him wrong. This affair being thus ſettl'd, Boe. 
was conſecrated Biſhop of Lincoln at Haſtings in Sufjex, 
whilſt the King lay detain'd there by oppoſite winds in 


c Eadm. Hif. 


As this Prelate thus reconcil d himſelf to the King 


the indiſcreet zeal of Anſelm increas'd his diſpleaſure; 


for whilſt that Prince lay at Haſtings, < Anſelm took an 


opportunity to ſet before him the preſent ill ſtate of the 

Engliſh Church, and propos d ſome methods of redreſs; 

and 1n particular the convening of Councils: but tak- 

ing great liberty herein, and making ſome ſevere re- 
flections on the diſorders in the Church, wherein that 
Prince had but too great a ſhare, this his zeal ſerv d only 

to exaſperate the King, and give him impreſſions much 

to the diſadvantage of Anſelm. The King being en- {Fain xa. 

Vol. > K 4 gag d lib. 1. p. 24. 
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_ i A Hing the _ 
William II. gag d at this time in an expedition to Normandy, and 


Ann. 1094. 


4 Eadm. Hi. 
lib. 1. p. 24. 


lying ready to tranſport himſelf and his army thither, 
the Biſhops and Nobility, who beſt knew his temper 
and his neceſſitys, advis d Auſelm to make a preſent of 
fiye hundred pound to the King, with a promiſe of five 
hundred more: but he refus d this advice, which made 
the breach ſtill wider | r 1 
SEC r. vi. For the preſent the King's expedition put 


a ſtop to this diſpute; yet no ſooner did he return, 
but it was again renew, laſted long, and drew great 


conſequences after it. And tis not to be thought that 
all this aroſe from the want of temper and addreſs, 
though there was ſomething of this on both ſides, and 
great events have ſometimes no other beginning: the 
true ground of this controverſy will therefore deſerve 


our particular enquiry. Anſelm, though Abbot of Bec 


5 Eadm. /;b. I. 


[ 


in Normandy, was by birth a Lombard, but had by the 
perſwaſions of Lanfranuk taken the habit of religion, 
and became a Monk under him whilft he was Abbot of 
Bec, and upon the remove of Lanfrank to the govern- 
ment of the Monaſtery of S. Stephen in Caen, was ad- 
vancd to the ſtation which he had left, and made Ab- 
bot in the room of Lanfrank. He was, the age conſi- 
der d, a man of great learning; but his education, or ra- 
ther his principles, had ſet a wrong biaſs upon him, 
and he has left the world ſuch an example of good 
ſenſe, learning and a miſtaken Zzeal, as, it may be, never 
met together in any one man's character. 

It was with ſome reluctance, as our Hiſtorians gene- 
rally agree, that he accepted the great truſt he was call d 
to: but Eadmer his Secretary and the Writer of his 
ſtory ſaith, he would not take the Staff and the Ring, 
the badges of the royal favour by which the King's no- 
mination to Biſhopricks was uſually declar'd, till the 
Biſhops about the King did by downright force put 
them into his hands. If one would judge of this con- 
duct by the parts he afterwards acted in wreſting the 
right of inveſtitures from the crown of England, this 


ſeeming modeſty and humility, ſo much magnify'd by 


this Writer of his ſtory, will look like a cover for ſome- 
thing worſe, and gives but too much reaſon to think 
he was engag d in the deſigns of the court of Rome, and 
that it was the fear of offending that court by the man- 

ner 
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d ner and circumſtances with which he receiy'd that William 1. 

r, ttruſt, rather than a ſenſe of his own inability to dif. 4 1004. 

Ty charge it, which gave beginning to all that ſeeming 

of modeſty with which he is ſaid to have enter d upon his 

ve Arch. Biſhoprick. 51 bK bed o» 

le _, However that matter be, thus much is certain, that the 

Church of Rome was at this time embroyl d in ſchiſm, 

ut , _ where Clement and Urban were ſtruggling for the chair, 

n, and with equal bitterneſs and rage proſecuting each 

at bother as ſchiſmaticks; each making uſe of the cenſures 

at ol the Church to the advantage of his own fide of the 

s, - controverſy, and both agreeing in nothing elſe but what 

1d both fides ought to have been aſham'd of: and this was, 

le to make uſe of all the ways that could be thought of, 

ve to ſerve the purpoſes of their reſpective partys. Urban 

CC had been advancd by the court of Rome and the Hi.. 

* debrandinèe faction: Clement by the Imperial intereſt. 

n, Susc r. vII. Anſelm whilſt Abbot of Bec had acknow- 4m. 1095. 

1 ledg d the title of Pope Urban; but the King and the 

n- Engliſb Church were yet in ſuſpence, deliberating where 

d- to fix their choice with the moſt advantage. And in 

b. this ſtate the Eugliſßhᷣ᷑ Church had continu'd from the 

fi- death of Gregory the Seventh in the year 1085, with- 

5 out any correſpondence with the See of Rome, or any 8 

n, communion with the Biſhops thereof *: and though ten «zum. 4 

d years were now elaps d fince the death of Gregory, yet . Ne. 

er till the heat and zeal of Anſelm did precipitate the re- 
ſolutions of the Church and Kingdom, we have no 

e. marks of any diſpoſition to own the authority of either 

d of the Popes. TS 8 0 if 

18 If there was any tendency to either ſide, it was to the 

g, Imperial faction; but whilſt the King and the Erg/i/h 

4 Church movd thus ſlowly, the zeal of Anſelm was fierce 

le and rapid, and uncapable of patience or delay. There- 

is | fore no ſooner was the King return'd from Normandy, 

4 but Anſelm apply d himſelf to him, and defird that he 

* might have leave to go to the Biſnop of Rome for his 

33 Pall. The King demanded, to which of the Biſhops? He 


y reply d, to Urban. Then the King told him that Urban 
was not own d as Pope in Exgland, and that by the law 
k of England noone could go to Rome or own any Pope 
1 without his leave, and that to debar him in matters of 
L this kind was in effect to deprive him of his crown 4 
r K 3 The 
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Williara IL : 
Am 1995: turn d upon the ſame foot, and to ſay nothing of the 


The pretenſions of Auſelm and the denial of the King 


law of England, the King and the Emgi/h nation had 
doubtleſs the ſame right to judge for: themſelves that 
Anſelm had. And they who have inſulted the common 
ſenſe of mankind in the wild notion of an Implicit Faith, 
and will allow men to judge in nothing elſe, have ever 
allow d them to judge who that ſupreme Paſtor is with 
whom they ought to hold communion : and in all the 
ſchiſms which have divided the Weſtern Church for a 
thouſand years laſt paſt, and which have been occafi- 
ond chiefly by double elections to the Papacy, all the 


Princes and States of Europe have acted accordingly, 


and made themſelves judges of the right of the ſeveral 
pretenders. However Anſelm in declaring in this man- 
ner on the fide of Urban, did in the conſequence of 
that act judge for the Church of Eugland, and put it 


into the power of a ſucceeding Arch-Biſhop to receive 
a ſchiſmatick or an impoſtor, and deprive the Exgliſh 


Church and Nation of a power to judge for it ſelf; and 
conſequently of all the adyantages of the Infallible Judge, 
which ſome men have made ſo much noiſe about. And 
yet the conduct of that Prelate has been magnity'd by 


1ome, as if it had been the higheſt inſtance of a brave 
and generous zeal : and this opinion ſo far poſſeſs d that 


Prelate, that in anſwer to the objection of the King, 
he roundly told him, that 2ſt he had been Abbot of 
Bec he had own'd Urban as Pope, nor would he any 
Tay depart from the ſubjeftion and obedience which 
he ow'd to him. And when the King told him, that 


fuch a ſubjeftion to Urban was inconſiſtent with the 


obedience which he ow d to him as his ſubject, An- 


ſelm de/ir'd that the debate of this matter might be re. 
fer d to the great Council of the kinedom; but without 
further delay told the King, that if it ſhould appear that 


hig duty to the Pope was incon/iStent with that he o 
to him, he would rather leave England than for one 


„adm. 4% 1. Hour deny his obedience to St. Peter and his Vicar *. 


Though this was a doctrine ſtrange and ſurprizins, 
and ſuch as had never been heard of in Exgland beforc, 
and the King, as well he might be, was exceedingly pro- 


vokd,; yet he gratifyd Anſelm in his defire, and call'd his 


great Council together, which met at Rockingham the 
eleyenth of March this year. SECT. 
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Scr. vm. This aſſembly being met, and the que- William . 
ſtion being lay d before them, whether Anſelms perſe- am ro. 
vering in his obedience to Pope Urban was conſiſtent 

with the duty which he owd to the King? the matter 

was debated with all the ſtrength of argument it de- 

ſerv'd. Anſelm according to the uſual methods of miſ- 

taken zealots intitłd God to his bigottry, and pleaded 

that God was rather to be obey'd than men, and that 

God as well as Cæſar was to have the things that were 
his: arguments ſo far from proving that Clement was a Eadm. I. 
not to be own d, or that there was any neceſſity of re? 

cCceiving Urban for the Biſhop of Nome, or receiving a 

Pall from him, and much leſs that he was to be own'd 

and obey d contrary to the law of England; that al- 
though they are well enough fitted to the cauſe, yet they 
no way anſwer the character of the man, or the opi- 
nion the world has receiv d of him; and in truth prove 
nothing elſe, but that the bigottry of Auſelm had left 
no room for wiſdom and ſober thoughts 
The iſſue of this aſſembly was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected; for the Biſhops and Nobility, the Biſhop of Ro- 
chester only excepted, remain'd ſteady on the fide of the 
King and the Laws, and with one conſent advisd An. 
ſelm to ſubmit to the King, and ask his pardon. But ſo 
far were they from being ſenfible of the weight of An. 
ſetm's arguments, that they acted like men under con- 
victions of a contrary nature; for ſeeing Anſelm re- 
main obſtinate, ſome Biſhops of the province refusd 
any longer to own him as their Metropolitan, or to 
hold communion with him *; but in what reſpe&ed the 51% 
acknowledgment of Urban as Pope, they with one con- 
{ent difown'd him. However Auſelm remain'd as men 


12 


JJ TT 


2 uſually do who are before hand reſolv d not to part with 
bs their opinions, and his whole conduct had ſuch an air 
5 of pride and haughtineſs and contempt of his adver- 
7 ſarys, as ſhew how extremely difficult it is, to convince 


men of an error, or to keep their paſſions within the 
bounds of decency or good manners, when the un- 
2 happy miſtake falls in with a natural haughtineſs, and 
. is ſour d by ſpiritual pride and an over-weening opi- 


5 nion of holineſs and merit. And as the deſign of the 
5 court of Rome to humble Princes was now no longer a 
8 ſec ret, ſo the zeal of Auſelm for Pope Urban, who was 
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| William II. 


at the head of that intereſt, made it very evident that 


Aun. 1055. at leaſt the affections and good wiſhes of Anſelm were 


engag'd in that defign, which was no leſs unjuſt in it ſelf, 

than prejudicial to the rights of all Chriſtian Princes. 
Theſe confiderations, added to the miſchiefs which 

the Emperor had ſuffer d by the intrigues of the court 


of Rome, could not but give the King very uneaſy ap- 


prehenſions of the journey of Auſelm, and not only 
brought him to a reſolution to keep him at home, but 
if poſſible to rid his hands of ſo obſtinate and ſo dan- 
gerous an enemy, and to bring the court of Rome to 
aſſiſt in his depofition. Therefore inſtead of giving 
Anſelm leave to go to Rome, the King ſent two of his 
Chaplains privately thither, to engage that court in the 


deſign which he had form'd to depoſe him, and to ob- 


tain a Pall for a new Arch Biſnop; and the better to 
bring it into his meaſures, promis d that in caſe he was 
gratifyd herein, he would oblige the kingdom to ac- 
knowledge Pope Urbans right to the Papacy. This was 


what they very much needed and paſſionately defird at 


Rome, and the argument had ſo much weight there, 
that the Embaſſadors had aſſurance given them that 
their maſter ſhould be gratify'd, and that a Pall as he 
defird ſhould be ſent to him to diſpoſe at pleaſure. 
SECT. Ix. Matters being thus concerted at Rome, 


Malter Biſhop of Alba was ſent as Legate into Eng- 


land, and privately brought a Pall along with him, 
and at his firſt arrival acted in ſuch manner as might 


well deceive the King into a belief, that the court of 
Nome was ſincere in the promiſes which he had receiy'd 


ea 
geſt. Pontif. 
lib. 1. fol. 25. 
. 


from thence by his own Embaſſadors: for without tak- 
ing any notice of the Arch-Biſhop, the Legate went 
immediately to the King, and gave him all aſſurance 
that the privileges he pretended to, ſhould be confirm'd 
to him for his life; and that every thing ſhould be ad- 
juſted to his mind, provided the King would cauſe Ur- 
ban to be acknowledg'd Pope. The King who was yet 
a ſtranger to the Jtalian fineſs, and did not penetrate 
the arts of the Roman court, was tranſported with the 
opinion of his own conduct, and thought Anſelm now 
late and in his hands; was ſo artfully manag d by the 
Legate, that he caus d Urban to be publickly own'd 
as Pope; and though the depoſing of Auſelm, and giving 

| | the 
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was ſet upon, yet was he brought to yield, that that 4. 1697, 


Prelate ſhould continue in his ſtation, and that the 
Pall defign'd another way ſhould be beſtow d upon him; 
and in return Anſelm was prevail d upon to ſwear, to 
obſerve the laws and cuſtoms of England. Though this 


matter was thus adjuſted, yet before the article relating 


to the Pall could be executed, the King was ſenfible 
that the Legate had impos d upon him, and that the 
fincerity of that Prelate was all of a piece with that of 
the court which ſent him, and that the freſh and re- 
peated aſſurances which he had receiv d from him, ſig- 
nify d no more than thoſe which his Embaſſadors had 
receivd at Rome. In ſhort, he ſaw that he was deluded 
and abus d by the court of Rome; but ſeeing no other 


remedy, he turn'd his addreſs another way, and at- 


tempted to oblige the Prelate he knew not how to hum- 


ble, and the better to make Anſelm ſenfible of his 


favour, defir'd that the Pall, which the Legate had 


brought, might be deliverd to him, and that Anſelm 
might receive it from his hands. 
This was playing an after-game, which might poſ- 
fibly hide the ill conduct of the King from thoſe that 
ſtood at a diſtance, or make the hardſhips which he had 
drawn upon himſelf go down the better. And when he 
had fo dearly pay d for it, one would have thought that 
the Legate might at leaſt have gratifyd him with a 
trifle, that could fignify nothing but to thoſe that did 


not underſtand the true ſecret of this proceeding. But 


how little ſoever this might appear, yet all the addreſs 
and intereft of the King had not force enough to ob- 
| tain it: but on the contrary, the Legate having ap- 


+ pointed a time for that ceremony, deliver'd the Pall to 


Anſelm in ſuch pompous and triumphant manner, as 
plainly ſhewd that whatever promiſes were made, the 
court of Rowe was too ſenfible of the zeal of Auſelm 
and of his abilitys to ſerve it, ever to entertain a thought 
of depoſing or of diſobliging that Prelate. Anſelm was 


_ exceedingly elated with the iſſue of this affair, and the 


King and his friends no leſs mortify d; however, though 
the King was thus deluded in the whole conduct of 


this matter, yet a ſeeming reconciliation was made be- 


twixt him and Anſelm. 


Vol, 2. | 3 SECT. 
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William II. SECT. x. Thus ſtood this affair in the preceding year, 
Aun. 1996: and though this reconciliation did not laſt long, yet the 
interval which paſt before this diſpute broke out again, 

affords ſome notices too material to be forgotten: a- 

mongſt which the application to Aunſelm by Merchelah 

an /ri/þ King, ſeems to challenge the firſt place; for 

that Prince together with ſeveral Jriſb Biſhops, and the 

clergy and people of the City of Waterford, in an epi- 

file to Anſelm tell him, that whereas that City had 

for many years wanted a Biſhop, and whereas they 

had now made choice of Malcom a Monk of Winche- 

fer, they defire of Anſelm that he would conſecrate 

54g 6%. Vim Biſhop thereof”. e Anſelm comply d with their 
deſire, and conſecrated Malcom, and, which I chiefly re- 
mark it for, requird and receivd from him a profeſ- 

fion of canonical obedience, and that according to an- 

li. cient cuſtom as Eadmer ſays. . 
An inſtance not unlike to this is to be met with in 
the time of Lanfrank, where we find the clergy and 

people of Dublin applying themſelves to that Prelate 

to conſecrate Patrick, whom they had choſen for their 

-Lanfr. iff. Biſhop *; and by the return of Lanfrank it appears, that 
beg. 318. this office was perform'd by him. And if inftances of 
this kind would bear an argument, and the practice 

prove the right, the See of Tork might upon the ſame 

ground lay claim to a juriſdiction over the Iles of the 
Orcades in Scotland: tor not long before this, applica- 

tion was made to {homas Arch-Biſhop of Tork by Paul 
F.ͤäuarl of the Orcades, to conſecrate one who was choſen 

4 Eju/d.Epift. Biſhop thereof ; and with the aſſiſtance of the Biſhops 
306% of Worceſter and Lichfield, ſent thither for that end by 
the appointment of Lanfrark, this office was perform'd 

* Eju/a. Epi. at Jork by Thomas Arch-Biſhop thereof. And agree. 
300 © ably to theſe practices Eadmer challenges to the See of 
_ Canterbury the Primacy of Ireland, Scotland and the 
adjacent Iſlands : and when he himſelf was afterwards 
choſen Biſhop of &. Andreu in Scotland, he attempted 


to receive his conſecration from the ſucceſſor of An- 
F Eadm. Jb. elm f. | 


P13: I, heſe examples ſeem to have been the grounds, or ra- 


ther the proofs, which ſupported the diſputes which 
afterwards aroſe betwixt the Arch-Biſhops of Canter. 
bury and Tork, who with equal zeal did pretend to a 


Primacy 
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Primacy over Scotland. Thus much is certain, that a William I. 
great part of the Weſt of Scotland had been anciently 4 10g. 
Av -b-. 5 


do 
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within the kingdom of Northumberland; and the Bi: 
ſhoprick of Candida Caſa, now Wittern in Galla, 
| was upon that account ſubject to the See of Tork, as the 
| Metropolis of the kingdom of Nori humberland: and 


it is not unlikely, but it continu d ſo for ſome time after 
it was gain d from the E2g//b, and that this gave be- 
1 ginning to the Primacy over Scotland, to which the 
„ Arch. Biſhops of Tork afterwards pretended. As little 
; weight as this argument appears to have, this pretence 
? ſeems to be as well grounded, as that which is adyanc'd 
r by Eadmer in favour of the See of Canterbury; for what- 
N ever partiality the honour of one's Country would lead 
. one to, one cannot forbear to ſay, that the aforeſaid in- 
k ſtances look ſo like the effects of particular accidents, 


that unleſs one be very well diſposd before hand, they 
1 will go but a little way in ſupporting the pretenſions 
d which have been built upon them. 
T SECT. x1. However theſe arguments may looſe their 
r influence on other men, yet the learned publiſher of the 
t Britiſh Councils ſeems to have been miſled by them, 


fand in his preamble to the aforeſaid epiſtle from the 
e clergy and people of Yaterford, is pleas d to ſay, it was 
1 addreſs d to Anſelm as their Primate: but as the ſtile of 
e the epiſtle affords no ground for an aſſertion of this 
Kind, the epiſtle from the clergy and people of Dublin 
„ zs ſo pend, as if they had intended to prevent that 
n opinion, and plainly ſhews they did not look upon the 
8 Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury as Primates of Ireland. 
And if proofs of this kind were ground enough to ſup- 
J portapretence, which lyes croſs to the canons and diſci- 
. pline of the Chriſtian Church, and which founds the 
ce rights of Primates and Metropolitans on the civil rights 
4 of nations and citys; the inſtances of this nature are ſo 
15 many, and the good offices of national Churches one 
4 towards another ſo mutual, and ſo equally ballanc'd, 
4 that the confuſion would be endleſs: for the Britons 


were indebted to the Gallicau Church for the afliſtances 
of S. German and S. Lupus; Auſtin the firſt Arch- «Bed. El, 


19 Biſhop of Canterbury was conſecrated by the Arch- A v. 
„ Biſhop of Arles in France ©; Wilfrid Biſhop of York; 54 0 
1 by Abilbert Arch-Biſhop of Paris, and Ahilbert ' biſd .3 


* Vol. 2. L2 himſelf 


— 


william II. himſelf by the Iriſh Scots *. And this was the caſe of 

Ann, 2996: Aidan Finan and Colman e, ſucceſſively Biſhops of 

7 6. 3. Tork, who had their conſecration from the Scots of 

Halt ces. Ireland. Having ſaid this to prevent the miſtakes into 

Halt aß. which the aforeſaid inſtances might poſſibly lead the 
reader, tis time to return and purſue our ſtory. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing in England, the court 

of Rome made ſome new and bold ſteps in purſuance of 

their deſign to humble Princes: and as Urban had excom- 

municated Philip King of France in a Council held at 

Clermont in the year 1095, and decreed in the fifteenth 


Canon, that the Clergy ſhould receive no honour from 


any Lay hand, and in the fixteenth forbad Princes to 
pretend to the right of inveſtitures; ſo in the ſeven- 
teenth he forbids Biſhops and Prieſts to promiſe ide. 
lity to Kings, or any other Lay perſons. Whether it was 
that this conduct of Pope Urban explaind the zeal of 
Anſelm, and gave new umbrage to the King of Eng. 
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land, or what elſe occaſion d it, is uncertain : but what- 


ever was the true reaſon thereof, the King was never 
eaſy under that reconciliation, into which the artifices 
of the Pope's Legate had drawn him; for he could not 
but be ſenfible that he was deceivd and abus'd in all 
the ſteps of that affair; and therefore upon his return 
from Wales, where he had employ'd his arms the latter 
end of this year, that Prince took occaſion to blame 
Anſelm tor the ſmall number and ill appointment of 


the men, whom he had ſent to aſſiſt him in that expe- 
dition, and requird him to be forth-coming when he 


{ſhould be call'd to his court to anſwer for it. 


Am.1097, SECT. xII. Anſelm, inſtead of ſoftening the King or 


attempting to ſet himſelf right again, added oyl to the 
flame; for coming to the court at Vhiiſuntide, he em- 
ploy d ſome of the Nobility to acquaint the King that 
he had great bufineſs at Rome, and to defire that he 
might have his leave to make a journey thither. The 
tranſactions of that court had by this time ſo awaken d 
the jealouſy of the King, that inſtead of granting the 
requeſt of Anſelm, this application redoubl'd his diſ- 
pleaſure : however things continu'd quiet till the call- 
ing of the great Council in 41249 following, when 
e Anſelm again renew'd his requeſt, and was again 
denyd. = 
But 
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But the former ſucceſſes of Anſelm had given ſuch William Il. 


warmth and vigor to his hopes, that the denials he n. 109%. 
had receiv'd, ſervd only to redouble his importunity, 
and made his defires which at firſt had ſome degrees of 

maodeſty and good manners, become bold and inſolent, 
and gave thema turn much better ſuited to the inſults 
or menaces of a foreign Prince, than to the applications 
ofa ſubject: for at the next meeting of the great Coun- 


cil in October following, his requeſt was again renew'd, 
or to ſpeak more properly, the King was inſulted, and 
told by Anſelm that he had no authority to deny him, 


and that the law was finful which forbad him the li- a Fad, Hitt 
berty to go to Kome, * 


The pretence for this journey was the good of his 


ſoul, and the intereſt of Chriſtianity : and when the 
- Biſhops and Nobility minded Auſelm, that when 
he reconcild himſelf to the King, he promis'd upon 
oOath to obſerve the laws and cuſtoms of England, and 


that by the law thereof no man could go out of Exg- 
land without the King's leaye, and therefore impor- 


tun d him to lay aſide the thoughts of this journey, and 
to promiſe that he would not go to Rome upon any 


occaſion; he anſwerd, that it was true that he had pro- 


mis d to obſerve the laws of England, but he meant 


ſuch as were conſiſtent with juſtice and the laws of God; 

but for that law, ſaith he, which forbids me to go to 
Rome for the good of my ſoul, and the benefit of the 
Church of which he had the care, it was ſinful and 
contrary to juſtice, and to be deſpis d by every ſervant 

of God”; and in ſhort told them, that in caſe he wa“ id. 
deny d liberty to go to Rome, he would go without it. 


Scr. x17. Things being brought to this iſſue, the 


King ſeeing no other way to keep up his authority, 
commanded Anſelm to leave England in eleven days, 
but to carry nothing of his along with him: Auſelm 
aniwerd, that the King might poſſibly call his houſ- 
hold-ſtuff and apparel his, but that rather than be de- 
bard of his journey to Rome, he would go naked and 
on foot*®. And accordingly about the fifteenth of this z;1a..40. 
month he left the court, and put himſelf on his journey 
to Rome, and taking Canterbury in his way, the better 

to put a face on this wild bigottry, to ſay no worſe of 


it, he with great ceremony took the habit of a pilgrim 


L 3 from 


<A Hiftory of the | ” Chap lv. 


William IL from the altar of his Cathedral Church in \ Canterbury, 
aun. 1097: and thence going to Dover, after waiting fifteen ys 


for a wind, ſet ſail for F/znders. 
Theſe were the firſt infults a King of England ever 


receivd from a Church-man that was his ſubject, and 


the firſt time that conſcience was eyer pretended for 
difobedience to the laws of England. When his much 


wiſer predeceſſor Arch-Biſhop Lanjrank was invited to 
Rome, and again and again afterwards ſummond, and 


threaten'd for refuſing to go; he thought it his duty to 
obey the law, and knew ſo little of any obligation from 


God or from Religion to go to yifit Rome, that under all 


the monitions he receiy d, he ſtill fate quiet at home, and 
did not feem to have ſo much as one anxious thought 
about it. But now of a ſuddain the laws, which were hi- 
therto by all the Clergy of Ezgland thought the meaſure 
of conſcience as to this particular, looſe all their autho- 
rity, and according to the new doctrine of Auſeim had 
chang d their very nature; for what was before a binding 
law, was now pronounc'd finful and unjuſt, and con- 
trary to the law of Chriſt, and conſequently no law at 
all: ſuch infatuation do men put upon themſelves. 

Had the madnefs ended here, it might have been ſhel- 
terd under the infirmitys of humane nature, and the 
good qualitys of Auſelm might have made ſome atone- 


ment for his bigottry; but, God knows, theſe were but 
the beginnings of forrow, and the firſt views of thoſe 


principles, which in a few years ſpread forrow and 
miſchief over the whole Chriſtian world. 


SECT. xIv. Anſelm having left England, the King 


immediately ſeiz d upon the temporaltys of his Bi- 
ſhoprick; and though the continu'd burthens he layd 


upon his people, partly for the ſupport of his army 
and partly for the carrying on his publick buildings, 
the deſolations he made to ſerve the ends of his ſports, 
and the rigour with which he treated all thoſe that 
kilkd his deer or broke. in upon his diverſions, and the 
arbitrarineſs of his Miniſters and Judges, could not but 
make his people very uneaſy under his government, 
and the conduct of his Nobility in the caſe of Anſelm, 
gave reaſon to think they were no way diſpleas d to 
ſee his affairs embarraſs d, and the inſults which his au- 
thority had ads from Anſelm, rather provok d the 


King 
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way reſtrain d or put a guard upon him; yet every thing — 1 


remain d quiet till the end of his reign. 


But however the affairs of the Church went at home, 


dhe heat with which Anuſelm puſhd on, gave too much 


Teaſon to expect a ſtorm from abroad; for by this time 
that which -4»/e/m contended for, and which in truth 


vas nothing leſs than to be above the authority of the 


King and the law of England, begun abroad to be call'd 
a branch of the rights and libertys of the Church. And 


tte addreſs of Pope Urban, by which he had drawn 


vaſt and almoſt incredible numbers together, under 
pretence of recovering Paleſtine from the Saracens, had 
given a mighty turn to the affairs of the Hildebrandine 
faction, and exceedingly raisd their hopes: therefore 


to judge truly of the nature and importance of thoſe 


AHiſputes, which gave ſo much trouble to the King and 
to the Engh/bChurch, it will be requifite to look abroad, 


and to follow Anſelm to the court of Rome, and obſerve 
his conduct there. T 


Anſelm leaving England made the beſt of his way to Aur. :og8, 
Rome till he came to Lyons in France, where making 1092 


| . ſome ſtay, he ſent a meſſenger with a letter to Pope Ur- 


Ban, as well to repreſent the hardſhips which were 
put upon him, as to magnify his ſufferings under them; 
and he did not forget to let Urban know, that his zeal 
for the honour of the Papacy was the true reaſon of his 
-preſent exile *. After he had waited for ſome time at Anm. 
Lyons, his meſſenger return d, by whom Anſelm being il, un 
aſſur d of a fayourable reception, went himſelf to Rome, 
where he was receiv d by Pope Urban with all the marks 


of confidence and honour®: and in a publick ſpeech # Dicao 4 


made by that Prelate, Anſelm was complimented un- Angel. ne. 


Angl. ſac. par. 


der the title of the Apoſtle and Patriarch of another * bet 686. 
world: his learning, his faith and humility, and, which 
weigh more at Rome, his Heady and immovable 
Zeal for the Holy See, were ſet out with all the advan- 
tages the eloquence and authority of ſo great an Orator 
could give them ©. Nor was he only careſs d with the e $«is..;. 
title of the Apoſtle or Pope of the other world, and re- An- Ang! 


af is ? : 1 ſac. par. 2. p. 
ceiv d and provided for in the palace of the Lateran, 66. 


but at the command of Urban, he took the ſtate 


and grandeur as well as the title of Pope upon _ 
and 


2 * 


. History of the Chap. IV. 

William II. and notwithſtanding what had been ſaid of his humi- 
Ann. 1098, lity, he receiv'd the honours the Pope only before pre. 
JS v. tended to, and permitted the Erg/z/b to kiſs his feet. 
Anſelm. Angl. SE CT. xv. As if no returns could be too great to a 
x 9 Martyr for the Papacy, Pope Urban preſently diſpatch d 
away letters to the King of Exgland, to perſwade and 
; Fad. Hi7. command him to reſtore Anſelm, and threaten d that 
8 if he diſobey d, he ſhould know what it was to provoke 
the Holy Chair. But this heat had little effect in Eng. 
land; for the King refus d to receive the letters of An. 
ſelm, and was with difficulty brought to receive that 
of Pope Urban; and underſtanding that the meſſenger 
was a ſervant of Anſelm, he ſwore by S. Luke's face, his 
uſual oath, that if he did not immediately leave Eng- 
Eadm. 4%. a. aud, he would cauſe his eyes to be pluck d out ©; and 
b Ne when he ſent an anſwer by a meſſenger of his own, it 
was to juſtify, not to excuſe, his conduct: but the anger 
of this Prince operated at Rome as that of Pope Urban 
did in England. Notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs which 
this affair might poſſibly give that court, before the 
year was done Pope Urban calld a Council, which met 
d Baron. g in the Church of S. Peter in Rome , where this matter 

"ame was again reſum'd, and the learning, holineſs and merit 
of Anſelm made a new ſubje& for the eloquence of 
Pope Urban; and Anſelm was not only allow d a place 


19. 


the Council declar'd the King of England worthy of ex- 

aden, . communication; and the Hildebrandine principles 
s were again revivd and confirm d, and all Lay men that 

ſhould preſume to give inveſtitures, and all Eccleſiaſticks 


that ſhould receive them, or give conſecration to ſuch 


2. Sarisb. vit. as did, were declar d excommunicate s. 
Anſelm. Ang]. 


/ac. pr: Though Anſelm concur d with the judgment of the 
es 16% Council in relation to the King of England, yet tis 
ſaid that he deſir d the ſentence of excommunication 
might not be pronouncd againſt him: however the 

ſhare he had in this affair, and the friendſhips he enter d 

into with a party, which ſo openly avow d their deſigns 

againſt all the Princes of Chriſtendom, were grounds 

enough to juſtify the endeavours of the King to keep 

a ſubje& at home, whoſe buſineſs abroad was to con- 

ſpire againſt him; eſpecially when he had law and ju- 

ſtice and immemorial uſage on his fide, and the pro- 

7 ceedings 


eM. Paris 5. and ſuffrage in that afſembly, but with his concurrence _ 
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ceedings of the aforeſaid 
true ſprings by which this controverſy was ſet into 
motion, and left no more room to doubt, that it was 
not the going or hindering the journey of Anſelm, but 
the right of Princes to give inveſtitures and govern 
their clergy, that were the true reaſons upon which 
this controverſy turn d. 


CHAP. v. 
Ab anno I IOO, ad annum 1102. 


Sx CT. I. NGLISH Brſhops ſteady in their duty to the King : op- 
* oſe Anſelm and the court of Rome. Anſelm deſires to re- 
Vn his Biſboprick: is deny d by Pope Urban: the reaſons n__ 

II. King William Fill d. Henry ſucceeds : puts by his elder brother Ro- 
bert: puniſhes the Miniſters of his brother William: recalls Anſelm. 
HI. Hildebrandine hereſy deſtructive to the rights of Princes, Anſelm 

| returns to England: refuſes to do homage to the new Ming: bis inſolent 
behaviour: the folly of his conduct. | DN - 

IV. Anſelm oppoſes the Legate of Pope Paſchal, who 75 ſent back without 
' executing hu commiſſuon. | | 
V. Hildebrandine doctrine the ground of Anſelm's proceedings. Church 

model d to the form of the Emperor: this gives the firſt riſe to the gran- 
 deur of the See of Rome: the uſe the court made thereof. 

VI. The court of Rome forms a deſgu to ſet up an ecclefiaſtick Monarchy : | 

the ſteps by which that Monarchy was rait d: the ancient right of 


Council had uncover d the William II. 
Ann. 1098, 


Princes in diſpoſing Church preferments: methods thereof borrom d from 
the Feudal Lam: the reaſon and grounds thereof. „ 
VII. Ancient methods in putting the Clergy in poſſeſſion of their temporal 
rights y mnveſtutures : the extent of that uſage : antiquity thereof in 
England. FEW 
VIII. Goſpel not determin d the meaſure of the proviſion that ſhould be 
made for the intereſts of religion, or how the Clergy ſhould be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion thereof: this left to the wiſdom and charity of men: the reaſons 
thereof: taking this truſt from their hands the deln of the court of 
Rome: the end they were to ſerve thereby, 1 
IX. Outerys againſt Lay inveſtitures by the court of Rome: the "aj ed 
2 true reaſons thereof: the ground of the quarrel betwixt the Empire 
and Papacy. 1 . N 
1 bers of that CET 15 
XI. Holy war ſet on for by the court of Rome 0 cover their deſgns on 
_ Chriſtian Princes, © NOPE 1 {ey Titi; 206 
XII. The uſe the court of Rome made of that war: the miſchiefs to Chri- 
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ſtan Princes. "my 
XIII. Advantages that court gain d during the war. . 
XIV. Anſelm refuſes to conſecrate the Biſbops who had receiv 4 inveſtiture 
Nom the King: the Nobility fide with the King," and aſſert his right. 
Vol. 2, 6 M | XV. Anſelm 
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go Hon of the 
Wy XV. Anſelm 0 oſes the King : conſequence of this affair: the uſe the court 
of Rome = of it: * forbid Biſhops doing oP to Princes, 


XVI. Robert Duke of Normandy takes the advantage of this controverſy : 


lands in England. Pope Paſchal attempts to perſwade the Rug. 
XVII. The great Council afſert the right of the Ming: he ſends new Em- 
baſſadors to Rome on this occaſion : threatens to leave communion with 
the Church of Rome, F they do not give up their pretenſions to in- 
veſtiture. 


William I. S ECT. I. OWEVER matters went at Rome, 
Ann. 1100. 1 9 the world had not yet learn'd to dread 


| the thunders of the Papacy; at leaft 
they did not reach to E7g/and; for the King remain d 


immovable, and the Biſhops from whom Anſelm ex 


pected aſſiſtance, as they had unanimouſly advis d him 
to ſubmit to the King and renounce the See of Rome 


« Edi. Hip. whilſt he was in England *, ſo they remain d ſteady in 


% their duty to the King and their Country, notwith- 


ſtanding what had fince paſs'd at Rome. And therefore 
England ſtill went on in it's old way, the King in giving, 
the Clergy in receiving inveſtitures from his hand: and 
the threats of Urban and the accompliſhments of An. 


[elm were ſo little conſider d, that that Prelate was 
ſuffer d to remain an exile, till the death of the King 


made way for his reſtoration. And this new doctrine 
of the Papacy went down ſo heavily in other places, 


that a great body of the Clergy, and amongſt them ſe- 


veral Cardinals and Italian Biſhops, openly oppos d it 
5 Baron. An- Under the name of the Hi/debrandine Hereſy *, and, in 


uber 10s. 4 Synod held in Rome, drew up and publiſh'd a ſyno- 


dical epiſtle againſt it. ge | | 
One would have thought that ſo violent a ſhock, added 

to the general oppoſition which this doctrine met with 
from all the Weſtern Princes, had been enough to ſhame 
ſo groundleſs and impious an impoſture out of the 
world: however it had this effect upon <An/elm, 
that though he wanted no zeal for the party in which 
he engag d, yet he had ſo little hopes of prevailing a. 


gainſt the laws of the State, and the ſettld judgment of 
the Engliſb Church, that he defir'd. to give up his Bi- 
ſhoprick and retire to a Monaſtery : but his learning 


and vertue gave ſuch advantages to the court of Rome, 
and the character of their Martyr made ſo fair a colour 
for their own deſigns, that inſtead of permitting this 


fire to extinguiſh by his retirement, Pope Urban made 
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uſe of his authority to forbid him to refign his Bi- William Il. 
ſhoprick . But the King having ſeiz d the revenues, was - - "5 
not much ſollicitous about the title; and his perſwafion 2 748. N zo. 
that the Biſhop of Rome had nothing to do in Exgland, 


permit, being a part of! E., p. 5. 


pe till a new turn in the affairs of the State reviyd 


this unhappy controverſy in the Church; and this turn 


was occafion'd by the death of the King. 

Sz cr. II. King #:tham the Second being unfortu- 
nately kill'd in the beginning of Auguſt this year, and 

before the return of Robert his elder brother from the 

Holy Land, Henry his younger brother and fourth ſon Henry 1. 
to William the Firſt, taking the advantage of his bro- 


her abſence, poſſeſs d himſelf of the Crown of Eug- 
and. He was a Prince of great wiſdom and conduct, 


but had mighty difficultys to ſtruggle with: he re- 
member d how lately, and by what methods his father 
had obtaind the Crown; that beſides the title which 
Robert Duke of Normandy had as elder brother, by 
an agreement betwixt his brothers, Robert and William, 
the ſucceſſion was to fall upon Robert as the ſurviyor : 


he well knew how ſore the minds of the Exgliſb were 


under the ill goyernment of his brother, and the harſh- 
neſs of the Norman laws; that his brother Robert had 


acquir d honour by engaging in the holy war; that the 


title of King of Jeruſalem had been offer'd to him; that 
that undertaking had made him an intereſt in the court 
of Rome; that he was in his way home, and would 
doubtleſs diſpute his title to the Crown ; and therefore 
that it much imported him to provide againſt ſuch 
near and formidable dangers. „ 

This was a juncture which needed all his precaution 
and addreſs; and accordingly this Prince turn d his 
thoughts every way, to ſecure his intereſt in England. 


He apply 'd himſelf to ſhew his abhorrence of his bro- 
ther's ill government, by ordering that his unworthy 


Miniſter Ranulphus, Biſhop of Durham, ſhould imme- 


diately be ſeiz d and carry d to the tower: and to cee, Six 
ive all aſſurance, that for the future the like miſchieſs 


ſhould be prevented, he promis'd to aboliſh the laws 
which had given ſo much uneaſineſs to his ſubjects, and 
to govern juſtly 9. x 


d Ibid. 
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To. break the: intereſt which his' — had in the 


Aun. 1100. court of Nome, or at leaſt to ſtem the danger which 


the intrigues of that court might draw upon him, he 
reſolvd upon the moſt likely method to make his court 
with Pope Urban; and this was by recalling Anſelm: 

for having a complication of diſtempers to deal with, 
like a wiſe Phyfitian, he choſe to encreaſe the more re- 
mote and flower danger, rather than not put a ſtop to 
the diſeaſe which would bear no delay, and preſently 
recall d that Prelate, though he could not but be ſenfi- 
ble, that it was curing a preſent inconvenience by open- 
ing a way to a future danger. And fo it happen d; for 
Anſelm return d with the ſpirit of the court in which 
he had liv'd, elated with an opinion of his cauſe and 
ſufferings, and juſtify d his paſt conduct by new acceſ- 
ſions to his bigottry, and openly avow'd the dangerous 
opinions which he had before conceald: and ſuch haſt 
did he make to ſet the Church and Nation into a flame, 
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by thoſe wicked maxims which had already done fo 


much miſchief abroad, that the firſt time he waited upon 
the King, he gave him a view of all thoſe troubles 
which he afterwards created. 

SEC r. ur. The new doctrines broach'd by Hildebrand, 
or, to give it the name it well deſervd, and which was be- 


2 Baron. An- ſtow'd upon it at Rome, the Hildebrandine Herely }, 


nal. ann. W 


did ſo exactly anſwer the views of that ambitious Pre- 
late, and did in every particular lye ſo croſs to the na- 
. tural rights of Princes, that in every ſtep they till 
thwarted with one another. And the iſſue of the firſt 
meeting of the King and the Arch-Biſhop was anſwer- 
able; for the King having not only been crown'd, but 
having alſo receiv d the homage of his Biſhops and No- 
bility, thoſe about the King calld upon Auſelm to do 
his homage to the King : to which demand without far- 

ther delay Anſelm immediately anſwer'd, that he nei. 
ther pans F nor would, for that he mas forbid foto do 


„adm. Hit. by the Council of Rome ; ; alluding to that Council 


lib. 3. 45. 56. 
N. 
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wherein he had lately been preſent, and by which the 
Clergy had been forbid to receive inveſtitures from 
Princes, or to do them homage: and therefore, in an air 
haughty and becoming the new notions of ecclefiaſtick 
liberty, Anſelm farther added, that / the King would 
receive and obſerve the decrees of that Council, they 
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may know what I have 10 do b. 


his ſufferings and the ſervices which he was doing for 
the Papacy, and it could not but be a mighty mortifi- 
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nig bt live in friendſbip together: but if not, he could not Henry 1. 


in honour Slay in England, eſpecially if the King ſhould Hun. 110 


give Biſboprichs or Abbys; for then he ſbould be under 
' aneceſ/ity of refuſing communion with the King, and all 
' thoſe who ſhould receive inve/iiture from him: nor did; Fado. Hip. 


lib 3. pag. 56. 


| be return into England ith intention to ſtay, if the King v. © 
 avill not yield obedience to the Pope; and therefore, faith 


he, I deſire the King would declare his mind, that [ 
I; $80 6h b Ibid. 
It is hard to ſay by what arts the court of Rowe 
charm'd Anſelm into a zeal ſo fatal to the rights of the 
crown, when the deſign to break in upon his rights as 
Metropolitan and Primate of Eugland, by introducing 
the Legantine power, went hand in hand with the de- 
fign upon the crown, and lay ſo open and plain to view, 


that it was almoſt impoſſible to overlook it: for no 
ſooner was Anſelm return d, and thus laying out him- 


ſelf in the intereſt of the Papacy, but Pope Paſchal ſee- 
ing the King under difficultys, and Anſeim wholly in 
his intereſt, thought this a fit opportunity to attempt 
to have his Legates receiv d; therefore the ſame year 


that Anſelm return d from exile, he ſent Guido Arch- 


Biſhop of /7enne with the character of his Legate into 
c . 
SECT. Iv. Anſelm was now big with the merits of 


C Eadm. lin. 2s 
pag. 5 8. N.40. 
Ann, 1101: 


cation to {ee an attempt to humble him in the height 
of his ſervices, and by the ſame authority too, which 


he had ſo zealouſly adyancd : therefore Eadmer his 


Secretary, and who doubtleſs ſpoke the ſenſe of An- 
ſelm, cry d out againſt this as a new and unheard of uſur- 3 
pation *, And there is no doubt that Anſelm had great 4 1. 


| reaſon, to dread a power, which had never been heard 


of in Eng/and before, but when it was call d in by King 
Oa to divide the province of Canterbury, or by King 
Milliam the Firſt to colour the depoſition of his prede- 


ceſſor Arch-Biſhop Sigand, and which could never make 


a figure in England, but from the ſpoils of that power 


Which he was more particularly bound to defend. 


But his ſtruggles like the efforts of dying men, how- 
ever vigorous for a time, had been all in vain, if Pro- 


vidence had not come in to his relief, and by his death 


3 deliver d 
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of Hiffory of the 4 Chap. V. 


Henry I. 
Ann, 1101, 


deliverd him from the diſhonour, which in leſs than 
twenty years after fell upon his ſucceflors. As for the 
preſent, the King and his great Council were ſo ſenfible 
of the danger of breaking the ancient diſcipline of the 


Church, and of letting in a foreign power, that they 


« Fadm. Ji. 3. 


pag. 5 8. N. 40. 


came heartily in to the wiſhes of Anſelm, and fore d the 
Legate to retire without ſuffering him to execute his 
commiſſion, or ſo much as owning his character: ſuch 
a mighty difference does intereſt make in the judgment 
and conduct of the ſame man. The deſign upon the Crown 
and the Eugliſh Church, or to ſpeak more properly, the 


deſign upon all the Weſtern Princes and the Weſtern 
Churches, had the ſame beginning, and advancd hand 
in hand together, and the ſame men that contrivd and 


carry'd on the one, did at the ſame time form and con- 
duct the other; and all the noiſe and outcry made for 
the libertys of the Church and the Clergy, aim'd at no- 


thing elſe but to deceive the Clergy into the defign, 


that they might themſelves become an eaſier prey, and 


that by being ſeparated from their Princes they might 


fall inevitably and unpity d into ſervitude. But though 


this lay ſo open, that if God had not given up men to 


a ſpirit of blindneſs, it had been impoſſible to overlook 


it, yet all this added to ſo direct an outrage to his au- 
thority as Primate of Euglaud, did not open the eyes of 


 eAuſelm wide enough to ſee the folly and miſchief of 


& Anſelm. 
Epiſt. Eadm. 
Hiſt. lib. 2. 


the defigns he was carrying on. Therefore leaving this 
matter of the Legantinè power, till it meets us again in 
the following ſtory, I ſhall return to obſerve his conduct 
after the retirement of the Legate. 

_ SExcr. v. In the diſpute betwixt Milliam the Second 
and Anſelm, the controverſy ſeem'd to lye in a leſſer 
compaſs, and the turn and air ſeem'd different from 
what it now appears: yet when that Prelate came to 


ſtate the reaſons of his exile in his epiſtle to Pope Ur- 


ban, he told him plainly, that he could not with the 


ſafety of his ſoul live in a country, where he ſaw the 


Canons of the Church forc'd to give way to the laws". 
And this makes an article in the account that Eadmer 


pag. 43. Na. gives of his leaving England; ſo that whatever face was 
put upon it, the Hildebraudinè doctrine was at the 
bottom of the diſpute. But becauſe the controverſy a- 
bout the right of inveſtiture, or in other words, whether 


tem- 
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temporal Princes had a right to govern their Clergy Henry 1. 

and to diſpoſe the preferment of the Church, is one *. 
the greateſt ſubjects of ſtory this age affords, and the 
iſſue thereof drew mighty changes after it; it will be im- 
poſſible to ſet our ecclefiaſtick hiſtory in a true light, 
without obſerving the riſe and motions of this contro- 

verſy. I muſt therefore, before I enter upon the diſputes 

on this ſubject in England, ask the reader's leave to 

lead him abroad to view the original and progreſs of 

this affair, before it diſturbd the peace of the Emg/h 

Church. Ends gre ks 

When the Empire became Chriſtian, great care was 

taken in modelling the polity and external government 
of the Church, in ſuch manner as might beſt anſwer 
to the platform of the Empire; and Rome being the 
Metropolis of the Empire, that circumſtance occafion'd 
a a more particular deference and regard to the Biſhops 
thereof; and this went ſo far, that upon this ground 


- 9 * 
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] thoſe Prelates not only acquird the title of Patriarchs, 
t but the firſt place in all ecclefiaftical aſſemblys. And 
N this gave beginning to a ſpirit of ambition which ap- 
5 pear d very early, and occaſion d the controverſy about 
- EaSter betwixt the Eaſtern and Weſtern Church, as 
i well as that about Appeals betwixt the Biſhops of Rome 
f and the Churches of Africa: but as the pretenſions of 
= late advancd by Pope Gregory were then unthought of, 
a the claim of the Biſhops of Rowze was for the moſt part 
, kept within the bounds of the Canons, till the decay 


; of the Empire gave thoſe Prelates an opportunity to 
| raiſe themſelves to the ſtate of temporal Princes. And 
if that Church had not fallen into the hands of ſuch a 


| ſucceſſion of profligate wretches, which, if Platina the 
1 Writer of their lives ſays true of them, are no where 
4 _ elſe to be found; the advantages they had betwixt the 
4 latter end of the eighth Century and the middle of the 
X eleventh, would doubtleſs have turn'd to ſuch account 
4 to them, that we ſhould not now have found them 
„ ftriving to raiſe themſelves on the ruins of the ſecular 
3 Power. 

4 SECT. yi. But whatever ſteps had been made before, 
4 tis too notorious that in the el h Ce h 

e he eleventh Century the court 


of Rome formd a deſign to ſet up a new Monarchy; 
which though pretended to be founded on the autho- 
rity 


V. * Moo ð ———— 
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Him of the Chap V. 


Henry I. 


rity of Chriſt, and the power which he had given to 


Am, 1101. his Church, was yet to have the overſight and conduct 


of the temporal power; at leaſt of the perſons who 
were to ſupport it. In order to this new Monarchy, it 
was a matter of the firſt importance to leſſen the ſecu- 
lar power, by drawing the Clergy from their de pen. 
dence upon the Princes under whom they livd, and 
bringing the wealth of the Church into the diſpoſal of 
the court of Roxze. This was an undertaking which re- 
quir'd great conduct and addrels : for as Chriſtian Princes 
had been the nurfing fathers and protectors of the 
Church, and in many inſtances added to the authority 


and intereſt which the Biſhops challeng d in right of 


their holy functions, ſo from the time that nations be- 
came Chriſtian, in the choice of Biſhops a mighty dete- 
rence was ever pay d to the Princes under whom they 
were to live. 8 

And fince they ow d the protection of their perſons, 
and the free liberty to exerciſe their offices, to their 
power; their ſubſiſtence to their charity, and the ſet- 
tlement thereof to their laws; nothing could be more 
reaſonable than that Chriſtian Princes ſhould have the 
diſpoſal of their own favours, and be entirely ſatisfy d 
in the perſons, to whom they entruſted a part of their 
own power, and the care of their own and their peo- 
ple's ſouls. And becauſe by vertue of thoſe laws, by 
which proviſion was made for the maintenance of the 


_ Clergy, thoſe who were rais'd to the order of Biſhops 


in the Church, did thereby acquire a temporal right 


and civil property for the term of life; therefore the 


Weſtern Princes, taking pattern from the methods by 
which the Feudal Law did uſually convey eſtates for term 
of life, that is, by delivering a Ring and a Staff to their 
Biſhops, teſtify d their approbation and good liking of 
the perſons choſen, and put them into poſſeſſion of the 
temporaltys which they were to enjoy under them : 
and this was calld, Inveſting; and the ceremony by 
which it was perform'd, Inveſtiture. 

SECT. vn. Nor was this the caſe of Princes only, but 
in ſome meaſure of the Nobility and Gentry too; for 
as. the building of Parochial Churches, and endowing 
them with lands, was chiefly owing to them, ſo they 
ad upon this ground a conſiderable ſhare in Man 
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for them. For though tlie ancient Canons did not ſuf . Henry 1. 
fer a Church to be built, much leſs to be filld, but An. 1101. 
with the approbation and good liking of the Biſnop in 
whoſe Dioceſe it lay; yet the Patron having nomi- 
mated the Clerk, and the Biſhop ordain d him to the 
Church to which he was nominated, and thereby com- 
mitted the cure of ſouls to his charge, the Patron put 
his Clerk in poſſeſſion of the lands and tithes; that part 
_ of Inſtitution which relates thereunto, as well as the 
ceremony of Induction, being never generally receiv d 
into the Eugliſb Church, till the late Canons againſt Lay 
inveſtiture made way for them. And this I take to be 
one, if not the moſt preyailing reaſon, why the Nobi- 
ty of England fo ſteadily adherd to the King in the 
Controverſy upon this ſubje& ; their intereſt was bound 
Þp in that of the Crown. e 
Nor were theſe uſages peculiar to Ezg/and, but, if 1 
am not miſtaken, extended as far as the influence of the 
Fieudal Law; that is, to all thoſe nations which had been 
over. run by the Goths, Vandals, Franks and Saxons; 
and conſequently extended to [taly, Germany, Spain, 
France and Britain. And as this uſage was of the ſame 
extent, ſo in probability it was as ancient as the ſettle. 
ment of Chriſtianity amongſt thoſe people. But thus 
much is certain, that this uſage had ſo long taken 
place amongſt the undiſputed rights of Princes, that 
the Author of the notes on Platina has well obſery'd, 
that Gregory the Seventh was the firſt Biſhop of Rome, 
Who aflerted inveſtitures of Biſhops the right of the Pa- 
pacy *: and the mighty ſtruggles made by the Emperors . Platin. vis. 
and other Weſtern Princes to defend their right to give 
inveſtiture to their Biſhops, and the reaſons on which 
their defences were founded, ſhew us that Writer had 
great reaſon for what he ſaidce. 
But whatever the caſe of other Princes was, for ſe- 
veral ages the Kings of England had enjoy d this as the 
inherent right of the Crown: and accordingly Ingul. . Angl. far 
Phus, who had livd under Edward the Confefſor, and“ 9434 
wrote about this time, ſpeaks of this as a very ancient 
. oi ; and is generally follow d herein by our Hi- 5% fes 
* SECT. VII One who conſiders, that although Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles did determine that the labourer was 
Vol. 2. N worthy 
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Henry I. worthy of his hire, and that 
Ann. 1101. tar had a right to live by the altar, yet that they nei- 


TRE — 


they who ſerv'd at the al. 


ther aſcertain d the nature or the meaſure of that pro- 


viſion which ſhould be made for them, much leſs the 


circumſtances and manner of conveying it, but leſt at 
leaſt all the circumſtances of that conveyance entirely 
to the charity and prudence of men; muſt conclude 
it highly reaſonable, that Princes who endowd the 


Church, ſhould preſcribe the manner of conveying the 


endowment which themſelves had made: and yet this 
was all that was meant by Inveſting, and all that Princes 
contended for. But that it ſhould be charity becoming 


a Prince to put the firſt Biſhop of a Dioceſe into the 


poſſeſſion of the eſtate he had firft beſtow d upon him, 


and yet a great fin in a ſucceeding Prince to do the yery 
fame thing over again for the ſucceeding Biſhop; or, 


in other words, that the very ſame act accompany d 
with the ſame circumſtances, and dire&ed to the ſame 
end, ſhould be both a duty and a fin, is fo wild and 
groundleſs an imagination, that we muſt look ſome- 
where elſe for the reaſons, why it was call'd Idolatry 


and Simony for a Prince to give, or a Biſhop to receive 
poſſeſſion of his temporaltys from his hands. 


Ihe truth is, Princes by diſpofing the revenues of the 
Church were well aſſur d of the perſons to whom the 
immediate care of the Church was committed, and the 


Clergy were kept in an entire dependence upon them; 


and this ſo united the intereſts of Princes and their 
Clergy, that whilſt that union was continu'd, it was 
impoſſible for the Biſhops of Rome, who had no fleets 
or armys, to leflen their authority. And without this, 


the new Monarchy was never to be raisd; for thoſe 


Prelates could never hope to come to a command of 
the world, but by taking it out of the hands of Princes 
who were in poſſeſſion of it: therefore this new uni- 
verſal Monarchy could never be raisd, but upon the 


ruins of the ſecular power. ; 


This defign had been fram'd ſome time before Gre- 
gory the Seventh got into the Papal Chair, and ſome 
advances had been made towards it by artifices and ſe- 
cret trains; but that Prelate coming to the Papacy in 
the year 1073, his haughty and over-bearing ſpirit 
could not ſubmit to the ſlow methods of his oy 

ors. 
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ſors: therefore he preſently took off the veil, and open- Henry 1. 
ly avow'd what they had acted in the dark, and declar d 4m. 1101. 
the authority of the Biſhops of Rome ſuperior to that 
of Kings, and the inveſtiture of Biſhops the ſole and 
incommunicable right of the Papacy, and audactouſly 
forbad the then Emperor Henry the Third to make 
5 any pretence to it *. And he confirm d this new doctrine . 
buy a provincial Council the ſame or following year, 
and in another, about three or four years after, declar d 
Lay inveilitures to be Idolatry and Simony. And the 
better to colour this new and impudent pretence, and 
let the Exgliſb Church ſee it was to have a ſhare in the 
miſchiefs thereof, his ſucceſſor Pope Urban in a Coun- 
eil, wherein Anſelm Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was 
preſent, confirm'd the impoſture. D 
+ Sxcr. ix. Hence in alittle time it came to paſs, that 
that uſage, which for four or five hundred years had 
been thought a very harmleſs and innocent rite, and 
ſuch as the moſt holy Biſhops and Abbots, through the 
Weſtern nations, had univerſally and without the leaſt 
ſcruple ſubmitted to, was every where about this time 
reproachd with the name of Idolatry and Simony ; fins. 
of ſo black a nature, as became fatal to the character, 
as well as to the reputation, of a Biſhop. The corrupt 
practice of Princes in diſpoſing of eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments, too common in this age, was the cover to this 
pretence, and made it paſs for zeal, and gave reputa- 
tion to it amongſt ſome men who meant better than 
they could judge, and who did not ſee into the bottom 
of it. But, as Mezeray obſerves, the true reaſon by which 
Gregory acted, was a defire of the Empire of Italy, and 
to ſubjeft all Princes to his Pontifical Chair: and it is! Mezer. 
very evident, that that learned Writer judg'd truly of the = ; $40 
conduct of that Prelate. LOR ET. - 
But it is the common lot of all impoſtures, that they 
never look fair but at a diſtance; ſo that however ſpe- 
cious this new pretence of the court of Rome might ap- 
Pear elſewhere, it was very difficult to perſwade the Em- 
peror, that thoſe were of a ſuddain become his maſters, 
who for near a thouſand years before had been the ſub- 
jects of his predeceſſors; and that he ought to fit down 
quietly, and be calld to an account and chaſtis d by 
thoſe, to whoſe obedience he had reaſon to believe he 
Vol. 2. "N2 had 
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Aun. 1101: Iook d upon, as, in truth it was, the boldeſt and moſt 


had a juſt and undoubted right. And therefore this was 


inſolent inſult that had been ever offer d to the ſove- 
reignty of the Emperors; and it was treated accordingly 


by thoſe Princes. 


Gregory well knew that the grandeur of the Papacy 
was chiefly owing to the fayour of the Emperors; that 


the marks of their ſovereignty were yet freſh in Rome 


it ſelf, and their power ſo great, that the Papacy had 


nothing more to fear, than that it might ſome time or 


other be humbl'd by the ſame power, by which it had 


been raisd: but he was ſenfible too, that the Imperial 


4 Platin. vit. 
Greg. 7. 


6 Ibid. 


was at this time the formidable power to all the neigh- 


bouring Princes, and that it was their intereſt to ſee it 


humbl'd; that the preſent Emperor Heu the Third 
did ſtand upon ill terms with ſome of the German 


Princes, eſpecially with the Saxozs; and that it would 


be a mighty advantage to his deſign, if he could break 
in upon the rights of the Empire. Therefore he employ'd 


all his arts to alienate the affections of the Emperor's 


ſubjects at home, and to raiſe him enemys abroad; and 
by theſe means drew ſo many difficultys upon that 


Prince, that he was forcd to make his peace with him, 


and with all the circumſtances of mortification to ask 
Gregory's pardon for the wrong he had himſelf receiv'd*, 
and yield to him the title of our Lord Gregory 7he 
Seventh ®. . 

SET. x. When this diſpute broke out again, and 


Henry prepar d an army to chaſtiſe the rebellion of 


Gregory, that Prelate excommunicated him, and by the 
help of that great party which he engag d againſt him, 
deprivd the Emperor and ſet up Rodulphus in his 
ſtead: and when he was kill'd in battle, he managd 
this affair ſo artfully, that he engagd Henry the ſon of 


the Emperor againft his own father, and by the arms 


of his ſon took the father priſoner : he did indeed 
eſcape from priſon, and fled to Liege, yet never was re- 
ſtor'd, but there liv'd and dy'd an exile. 

Henry the ſon ſeeing himſelf by the death of his fa- 
ther in quiet poſſeſſion of the Empire, his intereſt open d 
his eyes, and he reſolvd to preſerve the Imperial right 
to inveſtitures. Gregory with equal reſolution oppos d 
him, and a new and bloody war begun again upon this 

foot, 
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foot, wherein the Emperor was ſucceſsful, and forc'd Henry 1. 
Gregory to leave Rome, and to fly to Salerno, where he An. 1107: 
dy d: and Clement, the Anti-pope ſet up by his father, was 
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plac'd in the chair by the death of Gregory in the year 


1085. Thus this controverſy, after a great expence of 


blood, was quieted for a while: but though Gregory, 


who had firſt avow'd the deſign of taking this power 


out of the hands of Princes, dy d, yet the ſame unhap- 
py ſpirit deſcended to the faction he left behind him. 
Picctor the Third was his immediate ſucceſſor, and upon 


his death Urban the Second; men of the fame ſpirit: 


but the Pontificate of Victor was fo ſhort, that he had 


time to do nothing but to ſhew he did not want a 


will to do miſchief. 


But Urban the Second ſucceeding, that pretence of 


by turning the arms of Princes another way. He lay'd 
his ſcene at a diſtance, and ſo ſucceſsfully charm'd the 
Weſtern nations, that a very great part of them were 
perſwaded that the court of Rome was carrying on the 
cauſe of God, when in truth it had nothing but it's own 


the Papacy was reviv'd again with more art and better 
ſucceſs; for that Prelate refoly d to do his own buſineſs 


ends and defigns in view. For theſe purpoſes in a 
Council held in Clermont in France in the year 1095, 

that Prelate publiſh'd the right of the Papacy to the in- 
veſtiture of Biſhops. 


SECT. x1. To make this pretence go down the bet- 
ter, with all the ſhews of holineſs and deyotion, he ſet 


on foot the war for the recovery of the Holy Land 


charm'd with grimaces and the appearances of a de- 


Now this hitting upon an ignorant and warlike age 


3 


votion out of the way of the beſt ages; the defign, 
which, if it had happen d ſooner in the truly devout or 
later in the more knowing ages of the world, would 


have been eſteem d as the effect of viſions and dreams, 


a Spondan. 
Epit. Baron. 
ann. Icy. 


a wild bigottry or ſomewhat worſe; took ſo univer- 


ſally at this time, that in the compaſs of about two 


years after the Council of Clermont, an army of three 


hundred thouſand men was got ready for that expedi- 
tion, and a great part of Chriſtendom by the artifices 
of the court of Rome and thoſe they entruſted there- 


with, were deceiv'd into a belief, that they ſhould be 


entitld to the merits of Chriſt's death by hazarding 
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Henry I. their own, and make ſure of the merits and fatisfa- 


Ann, 1101. ion of his blood by being baptiz'd in the blood of | 


Infidels. And this expedition was ſo magnify'd, that 
men were perſwaded that taking the croſs, and going 
to Jeruſalem, would atone for every fin, and anſwer 
all the purpoſes of repentance and holineſs: and accord. 

ingly pardons were granted, and aſſurances of ſalvation 
put upon this bottom. 


How the holy warriors ſped in the other ſtate I ſhall 


not preſume to judge, but their expedition turn'd to 
no account as to this world: for the moſt part of them 
they periſh'd in the undertaking, and thoſe few which 
return d, in exchange for mighty fatigues, infinite dan- 
gers and vaſt expence of treaſure and blood, brought 


home poverty, wounds, diſeaſes, ſuperſtition and pre. 


tended reliques. And indeed men ſeldom ſpeed better 


who are wiſe out of the ways of God, and pretend to 

new and untrodden ways to heaven. But however the 

undertaking - ra the court which contriy d and con- 
a 


duced this affair, found its account in it. | 
„ Baron. Au. Gregory the Seventh firſt form'd this defign *, and th 


vallarn log. uſe his ſucceſſors made of it, ſhews what he intended 
by it; for under the pretence of this war in the Eaſt, 
the court of Rome ſet afoot and carry'd on another in 


4 Duren. 4 he Jeſt for the enlargment of the Papal power *: and 
the effects of theſe two undertakings, though very dif. 
ferent, were ſo agreeable to the reaſons to which they 

ow'd their beginnings, and ſo equally miſchievous, that 

it is hard to ſay which of them occafion'd the greater 
miſchiefs to Chriſtendom. One who conſiders, that three 

hundred thouſand men went out of the Weſt in one ex- 


Spondan. PE. f ; 
Ein Bs pedition ©, and that the numbers which returnd were 


aun 195. Very inconſiderable, and that this war laſted near two 
hundred years, and that though the vigor with which 


it was puſhd on, was not always the ſame, yet the ex- 
peditions were very great and frequent, and the num- 
bers which return d ever inconfiderable; and thus com- 


putes the prodigious and almoſt incredible expence of 


Chriſtian blood ſhed upon this occafion ; and will add 
to this, the infinite numbers of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, 
who either periſh'd therein or in the quarrels betwixt the 


Eaſtern and Weſtern Chriſtians occaſion d hereby; will 


7 


find cauſe to think that this war coſt more * 
blood, 
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blood, than ever had been ſhed before from the very Henry I. 


fpundations of the Chriſtian huren a ale Am. 110. 
Helancholy ſtory; one is apt to think that the miſchief 
In this ſide is paſt compariſon; and yet when one turns 


Fe other way, and ſees the ſupreme authority in the 
Fhurch made the reward of ambition and blood, and 
thoſe to whoſe contrivance the havock and deſolation 


of a great part of Chriſtendom was owing, rais d there- 
by to head the affairs of almoſt all the reſt, and uſing 
that power in a manner very ſuitable to the ways by 


Wich it was obtain d; will find great reaſon, if not to 


alter, yet at leaſt to ſuſpend his judgment, till he has 
time to look forward and obſerve the uſe the court of 
Rome made of this war; for all the quarrels of that See 
againſt the Eaſtern Church, were by this means pay d 
home in full meaſures of revenge. In ſhort, the ruin 
of the Eaſtern Church and the ſlavery of the Weſtern 
ſeem to be chiefly owing to this unhappy waer. 
+» For under this pretence they ſent the warlike Weſt 
Princes they could not truſt, to periſh in the Eaſt, 


and ſo exhauſted the people and the treaſure of the 


Weſtern nations, that one cannot chooſe but think 


that this was the moſt fatal blow that the Chriſtian 


Church ever receiv d: and which is ſadder ftill, whilſt 
ſo much Chriſtian blood was ſacrific d to the ambition 
and wickedneſs of the court which contriv'd and ma- 
nag d it, that court was enrich'd by the ſpoils of Chri- 
ſtendom and waterd with the blood of Chriſtians, 


flouriſnd and grew up to a height which render d it 


formidable to the nations it had firſt depopulated and 


 impoveriſhd, and was made great by the greateſt miſ- 


Chiefs that were ever done to the Chriſtian world, 
I do not ſay this from any heat or prejudice to the 
court of Rome, but from a fincere compaſſion and con- 
cern for the Church of Chriſt, and from the moſt un- 
biaſsd judgment one can make of this affair: and one 
who well conſiders, by whom this war was firſt preach'd, 
by what ſteps it was carry d on, who managd-it, and 
who were the only gainers by it, will ſee but too much 
reaſon for a charge of this heavy: nature. But that 
which has led me into this melancholy ſubject, is to 
ſhew how it came to paſs that the court of Rome a 
uc 
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Henry I. ſuch great ſteps about this time, and how Princes and 


Ann. 1101. 


Nations were tam d, and broken to their yoke. 

But if I am miſtaken in the true cauſes of that long 
war, the miſtake is not originally mine, but as ancient 
as the war it ſelf; for notwithſtanding all the art that 
was made uſe of for that purpoſe, the true ſprings of 


the war lay ſo open, that Pope < Adrian the Fourth in 


4 Concil, tom. 
10. Ed. Lab. 
col. 1159. 


5 Bernard lib. 
2. Conſiderat. 
fol. 276. 


an epiſtle to Leis King of France, who had made an 
unfortunate expedition to Paleſime , ſays, that the 


Church of Rome which advis 4 and countenanc'd tha! 
undertaking, was not a little blam'd for it *;, that al 
men's mouths were open d against that Church, ani 
cry d out with great. indignation againſt it, as the a. 
thor of the expedition which had occaſion d ſo great mi. 
chief to France: and S. Bernard who had been mad: 


uſe of by the court of Rome to preach up this expedi 


tion, and in order thereunto had been very laviſh, but 


very wrong in promiſing ſucceſs, had, as himſelf ob 
ſerves *, a ſhare in the reproach which fell upon that 
court: and Peter the Hermit, who led a vaſt body 0 
men into deſtruction, had ſtill a greater. Fx 

SECT. x11. But if that war was not begun and cat. 
ry d on to ſerve the purpoſes of the court of Rome, one 


may ſay with an aſſurance paſt contradiction, that dur 


ing the continuance thereof the court of Rome gaind 


accompliſh'd the defigns which Gregory had form d, and 


the right of inveſting Biſhops ; the right to appeals; the 


Legantine power; a power to convene and prefide 1n 


National Councils; the exemption of the perſons and 


eſtates of the ecclefiaſticks from the ſecular power : they 
overturn the rights of Princes and National Churches; 


made themſelves eſteem d the diſpoſers and proprietors 


of the wealth of the Weſtern Church; and in ſhort, they 


rais d the Monarchy, which he projected, to ſuch an 

height, as nothing but the boundleſs ambition of that 

Prelate was ever able to conceive. 5 | 
Though this work was at preſent only begun, and 


perfecting it was the work of time, yet I have lay d it 


together in one view, partly to ſhew the ſpirit by 


which the court of Rome acted in all the attempts they 


made upon Chriſtian Princes, partly to lay open thc 
pretences by which they cover'd their true meaning, 
and partly that by ſhewing us what methods they made 


ule. 
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uſe of to force the right of inveſting Biſnops out of the Henry I. 
hands of Chriſtian Princes, the reader may be enabl d 4. Tror. 
o make a true judgment of the diſpute betwixt that 
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court and the Kings of England, to which I am now 
'to return. 
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SECT. xiv. Anſelm having, as has been ſaid before, 


"refus'd to do his homage to the King, and roughly told 
him, that if he did not ſubmit to the late Canons a- 
gainſt Lay inveſtitures, he would not conſecrate the 
Biſhops that ſhould be ſo inveſted by the King, nor 


hold communion with them; he had an opportunity 
at this time to put his reſolution into practice: for the 
Biſhopricks of Winchester and Salisbury being at this 
time yoid, and no leſs than twelve Abbys, the King 


with the advice of his Council would immediately have 


filld up the vacancys ; but in ſuch manner as his pre- «cir. Su 


deceſſors had done, by giving in veſtitures to the per- ann. 1100. 


ſons he had defignd for thoſe truſts. The Biſhops and 
Nobility were all on the {ide of the King, and with Ia 
ſo much warmth and reſolution aſſerted the ancient jc. par. 2 5. 
rights of the Crown of E7g/and, that they plainly told“ 


Anſelm, they would drive him back again, and leave 


the communion of the Church of Rome, rather than 


ſuffer the laws of England to be violated by Papal 


decrees e. | c Anſelm. 


Such was the language of the great Council of Exg- A 45) 


land; a way of ſpeaking that would lead one to be- 78 


Heve, either that the Eng//b Church was not yet ac- 


quainted with the neceſſity of living in communion 


with the Church of Rome, or that the religion and the 


laws of Euglaud were at variance one with another, 


and that our anceſtors were contented to maintain their 


laws at the price of their ſalvation. But if we add to 


this, that the conduct of Lanfran and the whole 


Engliſb Church in the preceding reign was all of a piece, 
and ſuch as puts it beyond a doubt, that the Engliſh 


Church and Nation did at that time know no neceſ- 


fity of ſuch ſubjection to the Biſhops of Rome, as was 
any way inconſiſtent with the law of Ezgland; one 
muſt conclude, that the great Council of England did 
at this time act up to the principles of their faith, as 
well as to the rules of law, and were fully perſwaded 
that the religion and the law of England were both of 
„ Vol. 2. O a ſide, 


106 _ cAthſtoryof the © Chap. V. 
Henry I. a fide, and that the defigns of the court of Rome did at 

Ann. 1101. the ſame time offer violence to them both. YOu 
SE r. xv. On the other hand -4#:/e/mz oppos d to the 

- Dictod? aforeſaid Council the decrees of Pope Urban *, and a- 
ptr 0p gain declard, that he would not conſecrate the perſons 
+ £5.55, that the King inveſted '. The King could not but be 
4.3. P. 55. ſenſible, that to part with his right to inveſtitures im- 
| ported no leſs than to give away a great branch of his 
ſupremacy, as well as the patronage of the Church; and 
that by remitting the homage which had been ever done 
to the preceding Kings of England, he ſhould in a great 
meaſure diſcharge the Biſhops and Abbots, and conſe- 
quently the whole body of the Clergy, from their duty 
to him as their Prince. 'This was what was intended by 
Hildebrand, who firſt broachd this pretence; and it is 


— 


very evident, that in conſequence of the right of tage 


Papacy to inveſt Biſhops, that Prelate challeng'd their 
-Richer. homage too. And the oath of fidelity the Biſhops of 
7 2.763. Rome afterwards fore d upon Biſhops and Abbots, was 
415d. contriv'd by him, and appears firſt in his epiſtles*, and 
e Ibid. was from thence tranſcribd into the Decretals *, and 
had it's beginning and foundation in their pretended 
right to inveſtitures. Indeed their claim to an oath of 
fidelity was a neceſſary conſequence of their right to 
inveſt; for it was a maxim of the Feudal Law, that fealty 
ought to follow inveſtiture *. % 

As this was what was intended by Hildebrand, Pope 
Urban follow d him, both in that pretence and in the 
conſequences thereof: therefore as he in the Council 
of Clermont decreed againſt Lay inveſtitures, and in the 
fixteenth Canon forbad the Clergy's receiving inveſti- 
tures from their Princes, ſo in the ſeventeenth Canon 
1 , geg. he forbad their doing homage to them 5, The King, who 
Ed, Lab. could not be ignorant of theſe things, judg d truly of 
the conſequence of this affair, and was exceedingly un- 

eaſy and perplex d with it; for whether he yielded or 
refus d, his danger was ſo equal both ways, that it was 

not eaſy to come to a reſolution: to yield was not 

only to betray the right of the Crown, but to provoke 

his friends who had adher d to him and his laws; and if 

he did not, he had reaſon to fear that Anſelm and all 

the intereſt of the Papacy would turn to his brother 

Robert, Duke of Nor mandy, who had already a great 


party 
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party in England, and was preparing to invade it. And 
which is more, the ſame reaſons which made the King 
unable to come to any reſolution in this perplex d af- 


fair, made the Arch-Biſhop preſs it on the faſter ; well 


foreſeeing, that if the King once got out of his preſent 
difficultys, it would not be an eaſy matter to bring him 
to a condeſcenſion ſo viſibly injurious to the rights and 
honour of his Crown. _— ; 

Sc r. xvi. However to gain time, in hopes that ſome 
lucky accident-or other might come in to his aid, the 


King agreed that this matter ſhould be reſpited till the 


Eaſter following, and that in the mean time meſſengers 


ſhould be ſent to Pope Urban upon this ſubject. An. 
ſelm ſaw into the bottom of this reſolution, and well 


knew what would be the iſſue of it at Rome; yet he 
yielded to it: but Urban dying before the Envoys came 
to Rome, and Paſchal ſucceeding, this change gave ſo 
much delay, that they could not return by the time to 
which this affair was adjourn d. N 

In this interval Robert Duke of Normandy, having 
provided an army, landed in Euglaud, where many of 
the Nobility went over to him, and more privately fa- 


vour' d his intereſt. This invaſion added a new embarras 
= to the affairs of the King, and ſuch as needed all the 


wiſdom and addreſs he was maſter of: but ſeeing him- 


ſelf in ſuch circumſtances, that he had nothing but 


choice of plagues lay d before him, and that he muſt 
either endanger his Crown or part with one of the 
moſt confiderable rights that belong d to it, he was not 


long in choofing; for fearing leaſt the Arch-Biſhop and 


his party ſhould joyn with his brother, without wait— 


ing for the return of the Embaſſadors from Rome, he 


reſolv d, if it was poſſible, to make ſure of the Arch- 
Biſhop by ſacrificing his right to his preſent fears, and 


forthwith promis'd him that he would ſubmit to the 


aforeſaid Canons of Pope Urban, and permit him to 


exerciſe all the functions of an Arch-Biſhop *. The am E 


King was not fincere in this particular; however, his 
promiſes turn'd to account to him, and help d to break 
the blow of which he had ſo much reaſon to be afraid: 
for this kept Anſelm ſteady, and indeed made him 
very active in his ſervice; and partly by his ſervices, 
and partly by the conduct and good addreſs of the 


Vol. 2. O02 King, 


Henry I. 2 
Ann, 1101. 
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Henry I. King, the two brothers were reconcil'd, and a peace 
Ann. 1101. was made. | k i 


By the time that this peace was concluded, the meſ- 
ſengers ſent to Rome return d with a long letter to 
the King, wherein Pope Paſchal takes a great deal of 


pains to prove Inveſtitures to be the ſole right of the 


Papacy, and labours mightily to prove his title from 
the holy Scriptures, written above a thouſand years be- 


fore this controverſy was ever thought of, and ſome 


ages before the world knew what an Inveſtiture meant: 
and from what our Sayiour ſays of his being the door, 
and his command to give God the things that were 
his, he gives ſuch demonſtrations of his right, as might 
with equal ſtrength and reaſon prove any thing elſe 
that he had a mind to. On the other fide he beſtows a 
great many hard words on the pretence of the Crown : 
but his reaſon and his eloquence were equally ſucceſs- 
ful at court; for the King's affairs having now a better 
face, he ſent for Anſelm, and told him he expected ho- 


mage from him, and that he would not ſuffer any one 
Ejaſa p. 5. to live in his dominions who refus d it *. 


SECT. xviI. This was not only the ſenſe of the King, 


but of his great Council now aſſembłd, who with ſo 


much zeal and unanimity aſſerted the rights of the 
Crown, that as well the Biſhops as Nobility infiſted up- 


on it, that the King ought not to yield obedience to the 


Eiſd p. 62. Biſbop of Rome: however, the King not willing too 


N. 40. 


#4 161d, 


ſoon to bring things to extremity, it was again reſoly'd 
at a great Council held in #/7zche/ter, to fend new Em- 
baſſadors to Rome, to let Pope Urban know, that if he 
did not give up his pretences, they would Saniſb An- 


ſelm and his adherents out of the Kingdom; that they 


would withdraw the obedience of the whole kingdom 


from him, and with-hold the payments Thich Tvere uſu- 


ally made to the See of Rome 9. This rough and un- 
welcome meflage being thus reſoly'd, it was not long 
before the King made choice of perſons fit to be en- 
truſted with a commiſſion of this great importance : 
and theſe were Gerard Arch-Biſhop ele& of Tork, Ro- 
ert Biſhop of Cheſter and Herbert Biſhop of Ther- 


ford; the King hoping that by the character and fi- 


gure of his Embafſadors, and the pomp of the Em- 


baſſy, the court of Rome might be brought to yield 
a | what 
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Chaps V. E Nor Cavacn. 


what was in truth before the right of his Crown. Bald. Henry I. 
win and Alexander, the one a Monk of Bec in Nor- 


mandy, the other a Monk of Canterbury, were the Le- 


gates of the Arch-Biſhop. 


The Embaſſadors being arrivd at Rome,” were juft to 
the truſt which had been put into their hands; and omit- 
ted nothing that they thought likely to bring that court 


into the meaſures of the King: but they had to do 


with men who had loſt all ſenſe of faith and integrity, 
except when truth and juſtice happen'd on the fide of 
their intereſt: and the conduct was anſwerable; for 
though beyond all doubt they never intended to gra- 
tify the Ning, yet ſo artfully did they manage this af- 
fair, that as well the Embaſſadors of the King, as the 
Legates of the Arch-Biſhop, were equally confident that 
they ſhould be able to give a good account of their 
conduct. 


CHAP. VI. 


Ab anno 1102, ad annum 1109. 


SECT, I. 'S OUNCIL meets in London: Embaſſadors of the King 


and the Legates of Anſelm give different accounts of their 
eranſattions at Rok; King and Council give credit to the Nu 4 
Embaſſador s. 
II. Anſelm holds a provincial Council: the cranſefliens thereof: he re- 
Fuſes to conſecrate the 53 5 of Hereford and Salisbury. 
III. The Kzng appoints the Arch-Biſhop of York to conſecrate them and the 
Biſhop of Winchefter: he refuſes to receive conſecration from him: the 
King baniſhes him, and ſends Anſelm his Embaſſador to Rome : re- 
ſolves not to permit his return. 
IV. The King ſends Embaſſadors with Anſelm, and truſts them with his 
ſecret : hopes to have his laws omn d. The inſolent anſwer of Pope Paſchal. 
V. The King s Embaßador at Rome forbids Anſelm s return to England. 
Clergy of the Dioceſe of York refuſe obedience to the Canons againſt 
the marriage of the Clergy. 
VI. Anſelm remains at Lyons. The King gains the favour of Paſchal: 
Anſelm ſeemingly diſcountenanc'd by him. 
VII. Anſelm goes into France: pretends to excommunicate the King of 
England: zh inclines the King to a ſeeming accommodation. 
VIII. An agreement betwixt the King and Anſelm : the King reftores his 
temporaltys. 
IX. The Mug, uneaſy under his late agreement, lays an _— on the 
marry'd Clergy. Anſelm becomes popular: the reaſons thereof. 
Q 3 X. Pope 


Ann. 1101. 
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X. Pope Paſchal endeavours to end the controverſy: makes ſome conceſſ;ons 
in favour of the King. Anſelm returns to England.  «( » 
X1. The King employ in the conpuet of Notmandy : returns to, Eng. = | 
land: yields up the right of inveſtiture againſt the ſenſe of his Council. 

XII. Anſelm conſents that the Clergy ſhould do homage to the Ring: the 1 
ill conſequences of the Ring s conceſſi nn. 
III. Vacancys of Biſhopricks fill d ap without inveſtiture from the King, 
1 Monks of Canterbury demand the benediction of their new Abbot at 
| - Canterbury: Anſelm: rejefts their demand: he maintains his right as 


4 


Fo 


| Metropolitan againſt the Papal Legate. eo TOTS SID?! 
| | XIV. Dangers of bigotiry. A Council aſſembles; the Canons whereof re- 

| Of He jure the calibacy of the Clergy. Greateſt and beſt, of the Clergy were 
the ſons of Clergy-men. "Council puts an oath on the Arch-Deacons to 
| a execute the aforeſaid Canon. ST PALE - "FI 
| XV. Dioceſe of Lincoln divided. Biſhoprick of Bly eretted by the royal 


authority: the occaſion and circumſtances thereof. 


ILS T this matter was under de- 
bate at Rome, and time was ſpent 
” in the return of his Embaſſadors, 
King Heury had ſo manag d his affairs in Eugland, that 
he had not only broke and diſpersd the ftorm which 
3 threaten d him, but had ſent his brother well ſatisfy'd 
1 85 back again into Normandy, and was at liberty to turn 
j his thoughts to the bufineſs of the Church. There- 
| fore his Embaſſadors being now return d, he ſummon d 
his great Council to meet at London, where the accounts 
| of the Embaſladors of the King and the Legates of An- 
1 ſelm were very different, the former affirming that 
1 | Pope Paſchal had promis d, if not to confirm, yet at 

leaſt to connive at the uſage of England in the matter 

« Eadm. 44.3. of Inveſtitures *, whilſt the Legates of Anſelm did as 
N poſitively affirm the contrary. And 'tis very likely there 
was truth on both ſides; for though Paſchal promis d 

the Embaſſadors that he would gratify the King, yet 

j he told them that this favour muſt be kept as a ſecret, 
| | leaſt it ſhould prejudice the right of the Papacy in other 
j i. kingdoms ,; and for this reaſon refus'd to give them his 

| 04 reſolutions in writing. „ 

This was all artifice and trick, and deſign d to deceive 
the King. But whilſt the Embaſſadors were thus de- 
1 | luded, Auſelms Envoys were let into the true fenſe of 
| the court, and by the letter to Anſelm which they 
j brought from Paſchal, gave proof enough that that 
Y Prelate was reſoly'd not to depart from the meaſures of 
7 his predeceffor : and his letter to the King did directly 
| | contradict, 


Henry I. SECT. I. 
Ann, 1102, 
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contradict, what he had by word of mouth promis d to Henry 1. 
the Embaſladors. | An. 1102. 
However, their report being brought before the great 
Council affembld at Yefimin/ter, the character and re- 
putation of the Kings Embaſſadors ſo far preyaild, 
that the Biſhops and Nobility univerſally agreed on 
the ſide of the King and the laws. As for the King, he = adm. 4%. 
flatterd himſelf with an opinion that he ſhould gain?“ 
his point, and, to put the better face upon his hopes, 
he inveſted the new Biſhops of Salisbury and Hereford, 
and ſeveral Abbots. And the Biſhops generally gave 
” benediction and inſtitution to the new Abbots in their 
=” reſpective Dioceſes; but the Biſhops of Lincoln and 
= Bath were more particularly active on the fide of the 
= King. = 

er, II. This controverſy being thus lay d to ſleep 
for a while, that Anſelm might not be farther ſour d 
buy theſe proceedings of the King, he was permitted to 
” hold a Council for the affairs of the Church; and ac- 
= cordingly taking the advantage of the aforeſaid aſſem- 
bly, he with the Biſhops held a Council, aſſiſted by 
the Arch-Biſhop of Jorꝶ and the Biſhop of London, the 
Biſhop ele& of Mincheſter, the Biſhops of Lincoln, 
HForceſter, CheSter, Bath, Norwich, Chicheſter, Roche- 
ter and Bangor, together with the two Biſhops, who 
had newly receivd inveſtiture from the King *, Sa/;/- 5242.57. 


Fury and Hereford. 22 
Alnſelm preſided in this Council, where the Abbots 


of Per/hore, Taviſtock and Ramſey, Peterborough, Cer- 
muell and Middleton were depos'd for Simony, and the 
Abbots of E and S. Edmunds on ſome other ac- 
counts, and ſix and twenty Canons, or eight and twenty 
according to other copys, were agreed upon: theſe for 
the moſt part were agreeable to the ancient Canons, 
and therefore paſs d quiet and without any noiſe. But 
ſo far as the Council would go along with him, Auſelm 
could not forbear to give ſome marks of the ſpirit by 
which he acted: for though, unleſs by Simony be meant 
Lay inveſtitures, the ſubject of the late controverſy 
was not ſo much as touch d upon in this aſſembly; yet 
the fifth, fixth, ſeventh and eighth Canons, all relating 
to the cælibacy of the Clergy, were taken from the late 
conſtitutions of Gregory and Urban, as they were 5 
Ve 


112 


A Hiſtory of the Chap. VI. 
Henry I. vel d at the ends which the court of Rome were carry- 

Ann. r Tos. ing on at this time. But as thoſe decrees had no founda- 

c tion in the laws of Chriſt, or in the Canons of the 
ancient Eugliſʒi Church, ſo they made no impreſſions 

upon the Clergy; but on the contrary, met with great 

oppoſition, and were treated with anger and contempt. 

But the importance and effect of theſe Canons muſt 

neceſſarily be confiderd, when the controverſy relating 

to the cælibacy of the Clergy, which was reviyd by 

the Canons of this Council, call me to it : therefore leay- 

ing the proceedings of this Council here, it will be re- 


quiſite to look a little forward to the affairs which 


enſu d. 


Ann. 103. Roger Biſhop of Hereford dying preſently after this 
Council, Reineim, Chancellor to the Queen, was by the 


King nominated his ſucceflor ; and the King ſent his 
commands to Anſelm to conſecrate him, together with 


Pilliam ſome time before nam'd Biſhop of Mincheſter, 
and Roger Biſhop of Salisbury. Anſelm conſented to 


the conſecration of the Biſhop of Miucheſter, but ab- 
= ſolutely refus'd the conſecration of both the other; and 
the King would not permit the conſecration of him 
alone: this was ſtill in purſuance of the Hdebrandine 


= from the King. 


—_ - 'Sxcr. In. The King was not a little provok d; how- 


ever, haying as he thought the Biſhops and Nobility 
ſure in his intereſt, he hopd to find a time to make 
e Anſelm repent his miſtaken zeal, and in the mean 
while to carry on his affairs without him: therefore he 


cordingly appointed for it. But before that day came, 

Reinelm the Biſhop ele& of Hereford came and ſur- 
renderd his Staff, and thereby his Biſhoprick, to the 

King: however, the preparations went on for the con- 

ſecration of the other two; but the Biſhops being met 

together for that end, and the day come, William Gif- 
Ford Biſhop ele& of HYincheſter refusd to receive his 
conſecration from the Arch-Biſhop of Tor. Whether 

the ſurrender of Reinelm and the refuſal of the Biſhop 

of Wincheſter, were occafion'd by the opinion of the ir- 

regularity of taking their conſecration from the Metro- 

politan 


doctrine, and becauſe they had receivd their inveſtiture | 


commanded Gerard Arch-Biſhop of Tork to conſecrate 
the aforeſaid new elected Biſhops; and a day was ac- 


185 ff 


3, cp VI. ENdL IS H "Crvurcn. 
WY politan of another province, as was pretended; or whe- Heney I. 
ther their friendſhip to Auſeim, or ſome ſecret af. An 2193: 


1 * a 


fection to his cauſe, occaſion d it; there is not light e- 
nough to determine. 

But if the cauſe lye ſecret, the effects were plain; for 
this broke the King's meaſures, and made a mighty 
noiſe and confuſion. Therefore King Heum did not 
content himſelf to baniſh the Biſhop ele& of Minche- 


ter, but ſuſpeCting that Auſelm was at the bottom of 


this affair, after he had given him a taſt of his reſent- 


4 1 
27 
hg 85 


ment, and in vain tryd the power of menaces and 


anger, he came to this reſolution; either to oblige the 
court of Rome to agree to the laws of England, or at 
leaſt to connive at them, or elſe to deliver himſelf from 
that Prelate, whoſe unreaſonable willfulneſs had given 


him ſo much trouble. But leaſt this reſolution ſhould 


alarm Anſelm, the better to cover his ſecret purpoſe, 
the King ſent for him, and having repreſented to him 


the ill conſequences of the new maxims of the court of 
Nome, and his reſolution not to part with the rights of 


his Crown, he defird that Anſeim would go away to 
Rome, and make uſe of his intereſt to oblige that court 
to. yield up their new pretence to inveſtitures; or at 


leaft to connive at the uſages of England, and leave him 


at quiet to go on in the way of his anceſtors. 

SECT. Iv. The King could not but foreſee the Hue 
of this affair; but in caſe it did not ſort to his mind, 
he then ſecretly reſolvd to forbid Anſelms return to 


England. Whether that Prelate ſuſpe&ed the true ſe. 
cret or not, he deſir d time to conſider till the next meet- 
ing of the great Council at Eaſter: but the advice of 


that aſſembly concurring with the defire of the King, 
Anſelm apply'd himſelf to prepare for his journey, and 
the latter end of April, with all his retinue and atten- 
dance, he ſet fail for Flanders, and from thence through 
Normandy took his way to Rome. 

But whatever confidence the King ſeemd to repoſe 
in that Prelate, it is certain he did not depend upon 


him: but under colour of aſſiſting him in his ſuit at 


Rome, he ſent William Warlewaſt, Biſhop ele& of Exe- 
ter, with the character of Embaſſador Sos with As 


elm, to demand of Paſchal a confirmation of the royal 


right to inveſtitures; but if that could not be obtain d, 
Vol. 2. P | * "Pa 
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Henry I. then to ask the enjoyment of that right as a favour 
Ann. 1103: from the Apoſtolick See; but in caſe he was deny d 
both theſe, he had then ſecret inſtructions of another 
kind. 15 
The ſucceſs of this Embaſſy was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected; for the King ſtooping ſo much below him- 
ſelf as to ask for his own, and thereby letting the court 
of Rome know that he ſtood in need of their friendſhip, 
that court, which never knew what it was to be touch d 
with pity or good nature that did not agree with their 


intereſt, inſtead of granting the requeſt of the King, 
adyanc'd their pretenſions higher, and declar d the right 


of giving inveſtitures to be ſacred and inalienable. And 

when the Biſhop of Exeter, with courage and eloquence 

pleading the cauſe of his maſter, told Pope Paſchal, 

that the King would not for his kingdom part with his 

pong right to inveſtitures*; that Prelate immediately re- 
N. 20. 

Churches for the price of his kingdom? neither will Paſ- 

chal for the price of his head ſuffer him to enjoy them 


5 id. unpuniſbi de; and then commanded him to let his ma- 
J. Sarib.vit, ſter know his reſolution ©. In ſhort, that court was re. 


Anſelm. Ang]. 


/a. par >> folv'd to humble Princes, and King Henry was markd 
es 179 out for one of the firſt ſacrifices to the ambition of the | 


 Papacy. [0-42-47 
SECT. v. The Biſhop of Exeter, ſeeing now the breach 
ſo wide that all hope of accommodation was at an 
end, was juſt to the ſecret inſtructions of his maſter, 
adm. Hit, and in his name forbad Anſelm to return to England 9. 
5.7 75. And this was the only point the King gain'd, that he de- 
liver d himſelf from the reproach and the noiſe which 
the exile of Anſelm might have made, had it not been 
cover d with the pretence of this Embaſſy. This was a 
ſtroke ſo ſuddain and ſurprizing, that Anſelm and the 
court of Rome, big with the thoughts of humbling the 


King, were of opinion, it was the effect of the Embaſ- 


{adors reſentment, and a ſtrain beyond his commiſſion: 

but when the time was fit for it, the King juſtify d the 
conduct of his Embaſſador, and own d that he had his 

EH l 4. order for what he did ©, and proceeded to ſeize the tem- 
* vas of the Arch-Biſhoprick. For the preſent this 
roke all the meaſures of Anſelm, and put him under 

new and unthought of difficultys; however, though he 

ſaw 


ply'd, will not the King part with the donation of 
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Chap VI. EN OLIsH ChurRcy. 115 
ſaw no hopes of his return to England, yet that he Henry I. 


might be as near as he could in ſafety, he retird from An. 105 


Rome, and fix d at Lyons in Fr ance -. „in hopes that ⸗ Pf An. 
ſome fortunate turn of affairs might in time reſtore 
him. 5 tte 5008 hoc: 2 tio lte 1 es 

Whilſt Anſelm remain d q; exile, the authority of h. cr04. 
the late Council, of Ye/tmin/ter was little conſider d, 
eſpecially thoſe Canons which related to the cælibacy of 

the Clergy and the degrees of kindred. The former of 
theſe as they were wholly new to the Parochial Clergy, 

it. being the firſt attempt that had been made in Eng- 

land to force cælibacy upon them, ſo the ſucceſs there- 


of was ſuch as might be expected: for if the Clergy did 


not penetrate the reaſon of this affair, the viſible de- 
ſigns of that court where it had it's beginning, and the 
ambition and known wickedneſs of thoſe Prelates who - 
puſh'd it on, could not but afford them ground enough 
to believe, that purity and holineſs were the things leaſt 
confiderd in the Canons upon this ſubje&; and they 
could not but know, that the Chriſtian law had not 
abridgd them of the right. which nature had- given 


g them; and that the forbidding of what the natural law 


had allow'd, had been foretold as one of the diſtinguiſh- 


. ing marks of the Anti- chriſtian ſpirit. And the fifth of 


thoſe Canons well known by the name of the Apoſto- 
lick Canons, by pronouncing that ſuch Biſbops, Pre/- 
byters or Deacons, which under the pretext M religion 


ſhould put away their wives, ſhould be excommunicated, 
and deposd if they perſiſted therein, had given ſo 


clear a view of the practice and ſenſe of the ancient 
Church in this particular, as put it beyond a doubt, 
that the change now on foot had no more foundation 
in the diſcipline and uſage of the ancient Church, than 
it had in the laws of Chriſt. Therefore inſtead of ſub- 
mitting to the Canons of He/#mm8er, the whole Clergy 
of the province of Tork remonſtrated againſt them; and 
as thoſe who were marry'd refusd to renounce their 
wives, ſo thoſe who were unmarry'd refusd to make 
profeſſion to continue in a ſtate of celibacy *: nor was b Bri: | 
this the caſe of that province only; for it appears that 


the Clergy in the other province took the ſame liberty Edu. Bi, 


1 . a lib. 4. pag. 77 
And as little regard was pay d to that Canon, which for- V?’ 


bad marriages within the ſeventh degree of blood; a 
Vol. 2. P 2 Canon 


* — * 
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Henry I. Canon which had the ſame original, and which in all 
Ann. 1104. probability was conducted by the ſame views with thoſe 
againſt the marriage of the Clergy, and, which is worſe, 

ſervd the ſame purpoſes. It gave a great deal of un- 

eafineſs to the conſciences of ſome good men, and open d 

a way to gratify the luffs of the diffolute and profli- 

gate; and though purity. was the colour, yet in truth 

it ſery'd no other ends but thoſe of the court which 

form'd it, and at once rais'd an opinion of their power 

by making and encreas d their wealth by diſpenfing with 

it, and bound Princes faſter to their intereſt by making 


crees. In ſhort, this ſtretch of power was ſo far from 
guarding the ſanctity of the marry'd ſtate, that it 
open'd a way to the embraces which the Levitical Law 
had forbid, and multiply d the divorces which th 
Goſpel had reſtrain d to the caſe of Adultery. PIE 


SECT. vi. The diſputes betwixt the King and his 
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of ſome of the Nobility, took up ſo much of the King's 
time and thoughts, that except ſome ſecret meſſages 


affair of Anuſelm from the time of his baniſhment till 
Ann. 1105. the latter end of that year; but this producd a turn of 
things very ſurprizing, and in all appearance beyond 


ſeem to have chang d his meaſures, his thoughts were 


liftening with impatience for the iflue of thoſe intrigues 
which that court was carrying on in his fayour : and it 
was ſo much their intereſt to ſee him reftor'd, that he 
had reaſon to believe they were fincere in it, and would 
do all they could for him; and under theſe expecta- 
tions he fate quiet at Lyons till the beginning of this 
year. 

On the other hand, the King was ſenfible of the im- 
portance of this controverſy, and though the uneafineſs 
of his people at home, and the defigns he was carrying 

on againſt his brother in Normandy, might ſeem to call 
his thoughts another way, yet this matter lay too near 
his heart to be forgotten : therefore he continu'd his 
Embaſſador, the Biſhop of Exeter, at Rome, to obſerve 


the 


the legitimacy of their children deperid upon their de- 


brother, and other troubles occafion'd by the defection 


and treatys in order thereunto, little was done in the | 


ftill upon his cauſe, watching every advantage, and 


the expectations of the different partys. However An. 
ſelm might by his diſtance from the court of Rome 
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the motions of that court; and that Prelate applying Henry 1. 


himſelf to the method of addreſs which never wanted A. 1105. 


charms at Rome, gave ſuch a turn to the affairs of his 


maſter, that Pope Paſchal wrote a very diſcouraging 


letter to Auſelm, which ſo abated the confidence - Faw. 14. 
which that Prelate had hitherto repos'd in the court of 


Rome; that he concluded it was in vain to wait any 


longer for the help he expected from thence *. But this“ 7% 


turn, though it rais d the hopes of the King and mor- 


tify d Anſelm, yet by an unhappy croſsneſs, not unuſual 
in humane affairs, operated the wrong way, and prov'd 
a Tervice to Auſelm and the greateſt miſchief which 
could have befallen the ii gg. 

SE r. vii. For Auſelm having in vain worn out his 
patience, in expecting a remedy from the court of Rome, 
reſoly d upon new meaſures of his own, and with the 
advice of the Biſhop of Lyons left that place, and went 


to Blois, where Adela, Counteſs of Blois and fiſter to -£: 
the King of Exgland, at that time lay ſick. That Princeſss 


enquiring into the reaſon of his coming, he did not 


ſtick to tell her, that he came with a purpoſe to ex- 
communicate the King 4. About the ſame time that 4»; 
Auſelm came to Blois, the King of England arrivd in 


Normandy, and, to ſpeak the truth, their errands were 
too much alike: for whether it was that the King 
thought the wrong he had done his brother Robert 
too great to be forgiven, or that he could not be ſafe 


till it was out of the power of that Prince to hurt him, 


or whether his ambition prompted him to it; it 1s 


evident that the King had form'd a defign to deprive 


his brother of the Dukedom of Normandy: and there- 


fore, after he had fomented the differences amongſt the 


Nobility, and by ſecret arts ſecurd an intereſt with 
them, he this year enter d Normandy with an army, 
where he met with the misfortune that befell Aal. 
when he went to take poſſeſſion of the vineyard of 
Naboth; for there he found his enemy the Prophet. 
The ſucceſs of this Prince had but too much reſem- 
blance with that of Mab; for if he did not looſe his 
kingdom, yet this unhappy errand haſted on the ſlavery 
thereof: for whether it was that the ſuffering of An- 
ſelm had entitld him to pity and deriv'd a merit on 
his cauſe, or, which is more likely, the heavy impoſi- 
+ Þ tions 


dm. His. 
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Henry I. tions which the King had put upon his people, to fur- 
Ann 1105. niſn out his expeditions againſt Nor mama, that loſt him 
the hearts of his Eugliſb ſubjects; fince this diſpute be- 
gan, the King had loſt and Anſeim had got ground 
in the affections of the people: and it is moſt likely, 
that it was the hardſhips put upon the Eugliſb nation, 
which inclin d them to better thoughts of Anſelms 
cauſe, and their own ſufferings which led them to 


the intereſt of his brother and his party to brighten 
the cauſe of Auſelm, and break the Kings meaſures by 


; repreſenting him as an enemy to the libertys of the 
Si ue Church, and an oppreflor of the Clergy ;: ſo that if An. 


proceeding to his diſadvantage. 4 A 
SECT. vir. If Eadmer may be rely'd upon, the very 
report of the intended excommunication gave occaſion 
r ſeveral conſpiracys againſt the King *': but whatever 
N zo“ truth there is in this particular, there is no doubt but 
he had reaſon to fear, that if that matter was not ac- 
commodated, Anſelm might have fallen into the in- 
tereſt of Robert Duke of Normandy his brother, and 
united it to that of the Papacy. Beſides, tis not un- 
likely that the late coldneſs of Pope Paſchal in the af- 


fair of Anſelm, had abated ſomewhat of the confidence 


which he had before infiſted on. 8 


Therefore that he might not loſe the advantage of 
this juncture, the King gave ear to the applications of 


gain came to terms with Anſelm. | 
This agreement was made at the caſtle of Aguila the 
two and twentieth of July, by which the King oblig'd 
himſelf to give up his right to the inveſting of Biſhops 
; Eju/4.p. 89. and Abbots *, and to permit Anſelm to return to Eng- 


I] e land, provided that he ſhould not excommunicate, nor 
i refuſe communion with, ſuch as had formerly receiv'd 
ll inveſtiture from the King, or had conſecrated thoſe 


who 


” Cy a -_ 
ys: —— 


more fayourable thoughts of his. Beſides, it was much 


ſelm had proceeded to extremity, and excommunicated 
the King when he was making uſe of his addreſs, as well 
as his arms, to carry on his defigns in Normandy, he was 
ſenſible he had enemys that knew how to improve this 


which he had before repos in the court of Rome, and 
ſo far mortify'd that Prelate, that he did not want ſome 
diſpoſitions to allow the King better terms, than thoſe. 


his ſiſter, and by the addreſs of that Princeſs he once a- 
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who did: and as an evidence of his fincerity herein, the Henry 1. 
King immediately reſtor d Auſelm to the temporaltys un. 1105. 
of his Biſhoprick. Anſelm pretended, that by the Ca. 
nons of Pope Urban he was oblig d to refuſe commu. 
nion with all that had receiv d Lay inveſtiture; and there 


fore that particular and the queſtion about homage 
were by conſent refer'd to the arbitration of the Pope, 


and for that end Legates on both ſides were to be ſent 


to Rome time enough to return before Chris7mas fol- 
lowing, and till the ſenſe of that court ſhould be known, 
Anſelm excus'd his return to England *, a Fxdm. Hi, 


: 3 133 3 lib. 4. pag. 80 
Matters being thus advancd towards an accommo- x ©/* 


dation, the King made a conſiderable progreſs in the 


conqueſt of Normandy this ſummer: and as if an unna- 
tural war had been leſs criminal than giving of a Staff 
and a Ring to a Biſhop, Anuſelm who pretended con- 
ſcience in the one, made no ſcruple to affiſt and joyn 
with the King in the other; and whilſt he thought it 
his duty to violate the laws of England which he had 
{worn to obſerve, he did at the ſame time contend for 
Canons, which the greateſt bigots for the Papacy cannot 
pretend to be binding to a National Church which had 
never receivd them, but on the contrary diſown'd 
and oppos'd them. So wild and ſo extravagant is the 
zeal even of great men, when it once gets out of the 
ways of God. 3 nia 

SECT. Ix. The King had as little reaſon to be ſatiſ- 


fyd in his own conduct; for if he did not act againſt his 


judgment, he gave reaſons enough to ſuſpect his fince- | 
rity, and that he intended no more by this, but to do 
as he had done in a former agreement with that Prelate; 
that is, to gain time, and quiet the diſpute with Au. 


ſelm, till he ſaw the ſucceſs of his arms in Normanap. 


For to ſay nothing of the reluctance which he ſhew'd 
afterwards in ſuffering this agreement to take effect, he 
made ſo many excuſes and delays before he could be 
brought to ſend his Embaſſadors to Rome to perfect it, 
that Anſelm was forc'd to preſs him hard before he 
would be brought to it, and to tell* his great Miniſter - 7/2. . 32 
the Earl of Mellent, that he fear d the King was not 
fincere in deſiring his return to Exglaud: ſo that not- % 
withſtanding this agreement and the great importunity 

of Anſelm, this year expir d before any thing was farther 
done in this affair. And 


7 120 A Hiſtory W Chap. VI. 
Henry 1. And fo little was the King ſatisfy d with the new 


Am, 1105. notions of the eccleſiaſtick liberty, that whilſt he wag 
ſending the Biſhop elect of Exeter to Rome on that 
ſubject, under the pretence of the late Canons of West. 


4 Eadm. Hiſt. 
lib. 4. P. 83. 


6& Ibid, 


minſter relating to the cælibacy of the Clergy *, he pre- 
tended to impoſe fines on the marry d Clergy : and when 
Anſelm remonſtrated againſt this, he only ſhifted his 


hand, and lay d an impoſition on all the Parochial Cler. 
gy ; an impoſition very heavy in it ſelf, and executed 


with ſo great rigor, that if the authority of Eadmer 
may be rely d upon, near two hundred Clergy-men did 


at one time preſent themſelves to the King to intreat 


c Ejaſd. p. 84. 


his mercy; but all in yain <. 


Thus much is evident, that the heavy impoſitions | 


which the King lay d upon his Eugliſh ſubjects, to carry 
on his deſigns in Normandy, had exceedingly provok d 
them. And as this alienated the affections of the people 


from the King, ſo it did a great deal towards rendring 


Anſelm more popular; and by giving him opportu- 


_ nity to remonſtrate againſt the oppreſſions lay d upon 


the Clergy, he ſo far brought over the body of the 
Clergy to his intereſt, that the very ſame Biſhops who 
opposd him in all the preceding ſteps of this contro- 


verſy, did about this time with great importunity in- 


4 16:4. 


treat him to haſten his return to England *: and Gerard 
Arch-Biſhop of Tork and four Biſhops of the province 


of Canterbury appear d at the head of this party, and 
addreſs d themſelves to him under the title of their De- 


liverer. Such a mighty turn had a little time produc d 


to the diſadvantage of the King: and indeed, love and 
eſteem are effects which nothing elſe can work into 


the minds of men, but a true or a miſtaken goodneſs; 
ſo that Princes can no longer be ſecure of their people, 


Ann. 1106. 


when once they are poſſeſs d with a belief, that they 
want the good qualitys which alone can give being 
and ſupport to the affections of their ſubjects. 
SECT. x. The meſſengers, which the King and the 
Arch-Biſhop had ſent to Rome, found Pope Paſchal fo 


well diſpos'd to perfect that agreement, towards which 


they had before made ſome advances, that he endea- 
vourd to find out a temper which might bring it to 
perfection; and accordingly fix'd upon an expedient 


which divided the different pretenſions. To gratify the * 


King 
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EkKing he departed from the conſtitutions of Gregory Henry 1: 
and Urban, and conſented that the Biſhops and Abbots An 110 
mould upon their election do their homage to the 

King; and that the Kings friends might more eafily 


come into this compromiſe, he appoints Anſeim to re- 


cieive the Biſhops and Abbots to communion, who had 
receivd inveſtiture from the King; and that for the 
time to come, the King ſhould renounce all pretence 
to the inveſting of Biſhops and Abbots, or, in other 


words, to the patronage of the Church. This expedient 
being brought to Eng/and the beginning of this year, 
the King ſent immediately to recall Anſelm; but whilſt 
he was preparing for his return, he was ſeiz d with an 
indiſpoſition, which detain d him till the King himſelf 


arrivd in Normandy, with a deſign to perfect the con- 


queſt he had begun the preceding yea. 
However, towards the latter end of Auguſt or the 
beginning of September, after a baniſhment of more 
than three pam — return d into England, leaving 
the King to purſue his unnatural defign in the conqueſt 
of his elder brother. And fo ſucceſsful was he in that 
attempt, that a few days determin'd' the fate of Nor- 


mandy; for coming to a battle with the Duke his bro- 


ther the latter end of September, that Prince's army 
was entirely routed, and himſelf and the greateſt of his 
Nobility were taken priſoners, and ſent into England, 
where they were ſhut up in ſeveral caftles till death 
deliverd them. Thus the compaſs of fourty years in- 
terchang d the fates of England and Normandy; and 
the honour the Normans got in the conqueſt of Eng- 
land in the year one thouſand and fixty fix, was in the 
year one thouſand one hundred and fix-pay'd back again 
to the Eugliſb in the conqueſt of Normandy. = 
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ſelf continu'd in Normandy till the Leut following, and 
then return d to England big with the glorys of his late 
ſucceſs. But his triumphs had too much reſemblance 
with thoſe of the Roman Generals, whoſe triumphal 
chariots uſually carry d the Whip and the Bell, the en- 
figns of Puniſhment and Death: and thus whilſt their 
conduct was rewarded, the wiſe Romans took care to 

Vol. 26 | | * keep 


SET. xI. The King by an expreſs: from his own 4. 1107 
hand gave notice of this victory to Anſelm'; but the, Haan. np 
better to ſettle the affairs of his new conqueſt, he him. 5 
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kingdom loſt there by his agreement with Anſelm. 


However diſadvantageous that agreement was to the 
honour and rights of the King, he did not think it ſafe 


at preſent to depart from it. On the other hand, An. 
[elm reſoly'd to make the beſt of the advantage which 
he had gain d, and puſnd on his ſucceſs ſo far, that the 


King was prevail d upon to convene his great Council 


to meet at Weſtminſter, where the right of the King 
to give inveſtitures was again brought into debate, and 


the matter was argud ſeveral days. The Nobility and 
Biſhops generally advis d the King to continue the an- 


cient way of giving inveſtitures, and oppos d his part. 
* ing with his right *; but by the artifices of Auſelm and 


X20. C. his party, the King's chief miniſter and favourite the 
Oved. 1 


50 ann Li0, Earl of Mellent , who for ſeveral years had opposd 


3,20 5. this deſign, was now brought over to the intereſt of 
"50. Papacy, and fo diſtinguiſn'd himſelf in this affair, 
that in Anſelms epiſtle to Pope Paſchal he chiefly 

„i aſcribes the ſucceſs of this Council to that miniſter. 
But whatever occaſion d it, ſo it was, that the King, 
contrary to the advice of the body of his Nobility and 
Biſhops, did in this Council make a formal ſurrender 

4 concil. Bit. Of his right to the inveſting of Biſhops and Abbots a; 
5% 2 P. 27: and, which is more, to the nomination of them, only 


reſerving to himſelf a power of aſſenting after the e- 


lection was W,, w. Sno nt on 
SE cr. x1. On the other hand, Anſelm with the con- 

ſent of Pope Paſchal agreed that the Clergy ſhould do 

their homage to the King, and that that ſhould not 

1ſt. render them uncapable of conſecration*-. But in the 
Bull of Paſchal, by which Anſelm was impower'd to dil- 

penſe with the conſtitutions of Gregory and Urban, 
mri. Which forbid the Clergy s doing homage to ſecular Princes, 
Domini rr. Paſchal tells him, it was a particular favour granted on 
mittendum cor his requeſt to the King, and to be continud to him no 
bredllatibe longer, than till by the bleſſing of Almighty God on the 
bega, perſwaſions of Auſelm, the heart of the King might be 


ee mov d to lay it afide': with ſuch mighty caution and 
20. 
2 reſerve 
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S ” reſerve did that court grant the King a proviſional title Henry 1. 
(td that which was before an inherent right of his "3:07: 
d > crown. Thus did this great Prince tamely bow down, 
F to meet the chains which were prepar d for him: ſuch 
5 miſchiefs do men bring upon themſelves by their own 
ambition. © 6 
Thus ended this controverſy in Ezg/and, which gave 
> fo much trouble to this age, and which brought ſo 
many miſchiefs on thoſe which ſucceeded. Some that 
> wiſhd well to the defigns of the Papacy, when this pre- 
tence to the right of inveſtitures was firſt ſet on foot 
by Hildebrand, thought it did not deſerve the zeal and 
hazard with which it was purſud. But time will ſhew, 
that that Prelate judg'd truly; for by acquiring a power 
to put men in poſſeſſion of the wealth and promotions 
of the Weſtern Church, and to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of thoſe who were to be entruſted therewith, 
the Biſhops of Rome rais d themſelves to the ſtate of 
ſupreme Ordinarys, and came in time to be acknow- 
ledg d the ſupreme Lords and Proprietors of the reve- 
nues of the Weſtern Churches. 5 
And as upon this ground they challengd an oath of 
y | fidelity from Biſhops and Abbots, ſo upon the ſame 
ground they challeng d to themſelves the ſole right of 
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„ |» laying impoſitions on the revenues of the Church, and 

d | denydit to the Kings of England and other Weſtern 
T Princes. And when time and uſage began to wear out 

the marks of their uſurpation, their graces and ex- 

y ©  peAances, proviſions and reſervations, and all thoſe ar- 


- bditrary methods by which the Biſhops of Rome over- 
turn d all the rights of patronage and election, were 
. founded upon this bottom. Hence alſo the giving the 
) greateſt truſts and beſt preferments in the Church to 
t children and ſtrangers, and heaping preferments with- 
3 out end upon their own creatures, and in ſhort, the de- 
: feating all the ends to which that ſacred treaſure was 
intended, had their beginning. It was upon this ground 
too, that the Canoniſts afterwards defended the oppreſ- 
ſions of the Clergy, and all the abuſes of the Biſhops of 
Rome in diſpoſing the revenues of the Church. 

SECT. XII. The aforeſaid Council of Veſiminſter 
being ended, the King's conceſſions therein were quickly 
put into practice; for many Biſhopricks and Abbys 
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A Hiſtory of the * | Chap. VI. 
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Henry 1. 
Ann. 1107. 


a Fadm. ib. . 
P. 92. N. 10. 


not being fill'd by reaſon of the aforeſaid diſpute, the 


vacancys were now all fill d up, and the ancient uſage 


of inveſting by the delivery of a Staff and a Ring was 
now omitted: and if Matthew Paris be not miſtaken, 
the Biſhops of Vinche ter, Salisbury, Hereford, Exeter 
and Glamorean were all conſecrated together at Can. 
terbury, before the month of August was done. But 
whilft the conſecration of theſe Biſhops paſs d quiet, 


the Monks of Canterbury made a great noiſe about the 


benediction of their Abbot: for Hugh a Monk of Bec 
in Normandy being choſen Abbot of S. cAuSiins in 
Canterbury , the Monks pretended that their Abbots 


— ought to be conſecrated in the Church of Canterbury 


6 Ejuſd. p. 93. 
N. 20. 


only, and deſir d that Auſelm would appoint the Biſhop 


of Exeter to come to Canterbury, and perform that 
office, according to cuſtom as they pretended; and ſo 
fond were they of this pretended right, that they en- 
gag d the King to ſpeak to Anſelm on this ſubject. 
That Prelate anſwer d wiſely, that he had a right to 
perform his office every where within his province, ex- 
cept in the Kings Chapel, and that it was the duty of 
the Abbot to attend his appointment. In ſhort, not- 
withſtanding all the noiſe and intereft the Monks could 
make, he obligd the Abbot to attend upon him at 
Lambeth, and after his profeſſion of canonical obedi- 


ence to the Arch-Biſhops and Church of Canterbury, I 


he gave him his benediction the latter end of February 


this year; which I the rather obſerve, partly to ſhew 


how forward the Religious were to challenge or to make 4 
privileges to themſelves, and partly to give the bright 


ſide of this Prelate's ſtiffneſs, which was of uſe to him 


in humbling that body of men which gave ſo much 
trouble and vexation to many of his ſucceſſors; and 
yet their pretenſions were no better founded, than thoſe 
which Anſelm thought fit to contemn and expoſe. Such 
too was his courage and reſolution in maintaining the 
rights of his See againſt the uſurpation of the Legau. 


Zine power, and ſo reſolute was he therein, that wen 


he was in the neareſt conjunction with the court of 
Rome, and ſtood moſt in need of it's aſſiſtance, no 


ſooner did G4ido Arch-Biſhop of Vienne ſet his foot in 


E Eadm. lib. 3. 
P. 58. N 40. 


Eugland with the character of Legate, but he preſently 
cry d out againſt it as a novelty and an uſurpation*, and 


by 
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once ſhew how general the marriage of the Clergy had 72 
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by his intereſt forc d that Prelate to retire out of Eng. Henry 1. 
land, without ſuffering his authority to be ſo: much as An. 1105. 
own d: ſo uſeful are ſtiffneſs and reſolution, when they . Eadm. 43. 
happen to be well placd. Th P. 58. N 40. 
SE r. xiv. But this Prelate has left poſterity reaſons Aun. 1108. 


enough to dread the effects of ſtiffneſs and bigottry, 


when they happen into the keeping of men of power, 


and are cover d with the pretences of religion. And 
the marryd Clergy about this time felt the weight of 


them; for Anſelm reſum d the reſolution he firſt ſet 
on foot in the Council of Meſtminſter about fix years 
before; and this was, to force a general cælibacy upon 
the Clergy: and in order thereunto a Council was aſ- 
ſembld at Hhi/uniide this year, wherein ſome new 
and ſeverer Canons were made againſt the marriage of 


the Clergy *. But whilſt he was thus treating the 24,ẽ + 


Clergy, his zeal againſt them has convey'd to poſterity ©” 


a teſtimony ſo much to their advantage, as more than 
anſwers all the arguments he brought againſt their 


marriage: for writing to Pope Paſchal to know what 
he muſt do with ſuch of the Clergy as were the ſons of 
the Clergy, that Prelate order d that ſuch of them as 
were found worthy, ſhould be continu'd in their ſta- 
tions; and founds his fayour to them upon this confi- 
deration, Zhat the greateſt and beſt part of the Clergy 
Tere the ſons of the Clergy©: a reaſon that does Patch, Ihe: 
hitherto been, and which more than ballances all the 
reaſons that were ever brought againft it; and yet, tho 
this be the account of Paſchal, it ſeems moſt likely it 
came originally from Anſelm himſelf. | 
However, ſuch was the ſeverity of this Council, that 
it not only forbad the marry'd Clergy who refus'd to put 
away their wives, to perform the offices of their fun- 
ion, but commanded that an oath ſhould be put up- 
on the Arch-Deacons and Rural Deans not to connive 
at them; and appoints the forfeiture of the goods of 
ſuch of the Clergy as ſhould for the future offend. In 
ſhort, if the whole bufineſs of that Council was not the 
regulation of this affair, there is not ſo much as one 
Canon of this Council on any other ſubje&: and tis 
obſervable that in all the conſtitutions of Gregory the 
Seventh, Urban and Paſchal, inveſtitures and the cæli- 
Q. 3 bacy 
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Henry I. bacy of the Clergy ever go together: a reaſon one would 
Ann, 1108. think ſufficient to have given umbrage to Princes, that 


a Seld Not. 
2d Eadm p 
9 


they ſprung from the ſame confideration, and were de. 
fignd to ſerve the ſame ends; and time put this matter 
beyond a doubt. But Anſelim ſurvivd this Council but 


a little while, and theſe conſtitutions prov'd ineffectual. 


SEC. xv. There was another thing which ſeems to 
have been under confideration in the aforeſaid Council, 
which ſoon after came to effect; and this was dividing 
the great and unwieldy Dioceſe of Lincoln, and ſetting 


up a new Biſhoprick at Ey. Whatever the reaſons 


were by which others acted in this affair, it is not with- 
out ground that the continuator of Igulphus faith, that 
the King acted by reaſons of his own: and becauſe the 
wealth and command of that Abby was great, and the 


ſituation fo advantageous as might put it in a capacity 


to give a great deal of trouble to the government, if it 
ſhould happen to fall into ill hands; he thought it moſt 
adviſable to put it into ſuch as he might confide in. 
But though it 1s not unlikely, that the King might 
be influenc d by reaſons of this kind, yet it is probable 
that this change was ſet into motion by Harvey the 


firſt Biſhop thereof; for that Prelate had been driven 


from his See of Bangor ſome years before, and had been 


ſent by the King to the Monaſtery of Ey to be provided 
for *, and by his addreſs and good management of the 


Monks did upon the death of their Abbot give the firſt 
thought to this change. The authority by which this 
matter was conducted, 1s no leſs evident than the rea- 
ſons from whence it ſprung: for though Anſelm ſeems 
to have been zealous to let in the authority of Rome, 
and ſent to Pope Pa/chal for his confirmation, and the 
Writer of his ſtory ſays it was the prerogative of the See 


of Rome to ere& new Biſhopricks; yet the epiſtle of 
Anſelm on that occafion ſhews plainly, that the ere& 


ing this Biſhoprick had not only been concerted by the 


King and his Council, before the court of Rome was ſo 


much as acquainted with it, but that it was alſo con- 
cluded on by them, and that Anſelm had conſented to 
it. And notwithftanding what Eadmer has ſaid of the 
rights of the Biſhops of Rome, he has given proof ſuf- 
ficient that this new Biſhoprick was erected by the King 


„adm. 54-4 with the advice of his great Council *. And as Malms- 


P. 104» N. 50. 


bury 
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Chap. VI. Encriisn CHURCH. 127 
Zum faith this was done by the King the ninth of his Henry 1. 
© reign*; ſo Duneimemſis, Florentius and M. Wes. 4.1108. 


- | . Malmsb. d: 
minſter , without any mention of the Pope or his au- 4%. Pr. 


thority, ſay the King chang d the Abby of Ey into an 5 4,293 
Epiſcopal See, and made Harvey, Biſhop of Bangor, the oa 


c Florent. 


1 9 ag firſt Biſhop thereof. + | 2 un. 1109 
Yet in the fragments of the hiſtory of E&, among the 57 
notes of M. Se/den* on the hiſtory of Eadmer, there , $a. No- 
are two Bulls and a Charter of Henry the Firſt, which En. 
aſcribe the erection of that new Biſhoprick to the au. 
thority of Pope Paſchal. But, as that learned Writer has 
well obſerv'd, the Charter of the King bears date in the 

year 1108, and calls that the tenth year of his reign, 
when in truth he had not reignd nine: and the ſame 
” Charter ſpeaks of Anſelm as dead, and yet that Charter 
bears date the 22". of October in the year 1108; where- 
as tis very evident, that Anſeim dy'd not till the one 
and twentieth of April the year following. Theſe are 
ſuch apparent marks of forgery, that I ſhall leave that 
tranſaction on the foot our Hiſtorians have ſet it, and 
conclude this new Biſhoprick was erected by the ſame 
authority which had erected all the reſt. But by what- 
ever authority this was done, it is certain it was done 
about this time, and with conſent of Robert Bloet Bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln; and that he had the Manour of Spald. 
wick in Huntimgdonhire given him, in exchange for 
the juriſdiction from which he receded. 
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A Hiſtory of the Chap. VII. 
on vn. 
Ab anno 1109, ad annum 1120. 


820 1. IL. A NSELM Sel,-Biſbep of Canterbury dies: miſchiefs of 
hu miſtaken zeal. King uneaſy in the loſs of bu right of 


inveſtitures, threatens to reaſſume it. The Emperor forces the Pope to 


give up his pretence to inveſtutures. © 
II. The King s ill treatment makes him very jealous: he keeps the Arch- 
Biſhoprick void: holds no correſpondence with Rome. Hildebrandine 
faction broken by the Emperor. Secular Clergy and Religious contend 
about the ſucceſſion to Canterbury; (© 1 
III. The King ſummons the Monks of Canterbury to afſiſt at the election 


of a new Arch-Biſhop : the Monks defire the Abbot of Abingdon : pre- | : 


tend that Monks only have a right to that truſt: grounds of that pre- 

tence. Biſhop of Rocheſter choſen Arch-Biſbop of Canterbury. 
IV. Radulphus 1 of Canterbury officzates without a Pall. The 

Ang reſents the proceedings of the court of Rome. | 


V. The Biſhops join with the King againſt the court of Rome. Pope Paf- 


chal complains that his See was neglected, and every thing done in 
England without him. 's Vo + hey 


VI. Senſe of the King, and Biſhops of England of the freedom of th 


_ Engliſh Church: the preſent ſtate thereof. | 
VII. The Mug ſends to Rome to remonſtrate againſt that court. Chapter 
of St. Davids in Wales applys to the King for @ Biſhop. Freedom of 
the Britiſh Church. © 5 


VIII. The reaſon of the application of the Welch to the King. Grounds of 


the ſubmiſſion of the Britiſh to the Engliſh Church, not from the au- 
thority of Rome. Sp 

IX. Alexander Mng of the Scots applys to Radulphus Arch. Biſhop of 
Canterbury 20 fill up the See of St. Andrews: the reaſon thereof. 
Tale of the Culdees governing the Church of Scotland : the ancient 
government thereof by Biſhops. | 

X. Court of Rome attempts to introduce the Legantine power into Eng- 
land: great Council of England oppoſe it: the Arch-Biſbop of Can- 
terbury ſent to Rome to remonſtrate againſt this attempt : Pope pro- 

miſes not to ſend any Legate uncall d for. 

XI. Pope Paſchal encourages Thurſtan Arch-Biſbop of York againſt Ra- 
dulphus Arch. Biſbop of Canterbury. Pope Paſchal dier. A ſchiſm in 
the Roman Church : the Engliſh Church quieted by that ſchiſm. 


XII. Engliſh and Norman Beſbops ſent to the Council of Rheims: in- 


Henry J. 
Ann, 1109. 


ſtructions given them by the King. 


XIII. Pope Calixtus promotes the diſputes betwixt the two Arch-Biſhops : 


_ conſecrates Thurſtan Arch.-Biſhop of York, contrary to his promiſe. 
XIV. Reaſon of Calixtus his proceeding. 5 28 


XV. Calixtus promiſes the King that he ſhould enjoy the ancient privileges 

- of the Crown, and that no Legate ſhould be ſent till deſir d. 
SECT. I. NSELM had but little time to reap 
the fruits of the ill offices which he had 


done to the Church and Kingdom of England; for he 
= dy d 
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4 withſtanding all that had been ſaid to prove the divine 


man nation had ſpent it ſelf ©. 


Chap. VII. ENGLISH CHURCH. 129 
dy'd the one and twentieth of April this year, in the Henry 1. 
ſeventy fixth of his age and the fixteenth of his conſe- An. 1109. 
cration, after he had, by an ill-grounded zeal for the 
grandeur of the Papacy, open'd the way to thoſe uſur- 
pations, which in time overwhelmd the rights of the 
Engliſh Church and Nation, and which he himſelf 
would undoubtedly have abhorr d and oppos'd, had they 
happen'd in his time; for his patience would haye been 
at an end, had he liv'd to have ſeen a Papal Legate con- 
vening and preſiding in Councils within his province. 

But if hedid not live long enough to ſmart under the 
miſchiefs to which his indiſcretion open d the way, yet 
he livd ſo long as to ſee the King very uneaſy under 
his late conceſſions, and threatening to reaſſume his 


right of inveſtitures . For that Prince finding, that, _—_—— 
« „ VN. 18. 


and unalienable right of the Papacy to the inveſtiture of 


the Clergy and Religious, the Emperor was permitted 


to enjoy the right which had been forcd out of his 
hands, he complain d of it to Anſelm, and told that 
Prelate he would reaſſume his right *. But in truth it? a. 


was without grounds that that Prince complain d of the 


court of Rome, for taking that truſt out of his hands 
whilſt the Emperor was permitted to enjoy it; for Pope 
Paſchal ſpoke his heart, when in return to what An 


ſelm had ſaid to him on this ſubject, he told him that 


he did not, and, as Anſelm well knew, would never to- 


lerate that uſage, but he waited till the rage of the Cer- 


: * ſch _”_ 
The court of Rome wanted no good will to uſe the 24g. 10% 


Emperor as they had done the King of Euglaud, but 
they had ſped ſo ill in their former attempts, that they 


were forcd to wait for a more fayourable opportunity. 
And it was with the utmoſt impatience they expected 
this conjuncture, which they were ſo ready to embrace; 
inſomuch that Pope Paſchal in his aforeſaid epiſtle to 
Anſelm, wherein he excuſeth the delay in their pro- 
ceedings againſt the Emperor, tells Anſelm, that he was 
about to draw the ſword of S. Peter, and if that Prince 


perſever'd in the wickedneſs of his father, he ſhould feel 


the weight of it a. Notwithſtanding theſe menaces, the 4 1 
Emperor was ſo far from giving up his right, and Paſ- 


chal from being in a condition to force him, that about 


Vol. 2. R two 


130 


4 Baron. An- 
nal. aun 1111. 


agreement with Paſahal oblig d that Prelate to give up 
his pretence to inveſtitures, and to ſwear that he would 
never give. any trouble to the Emperor, or to the Em- 
pire, for giving inveſtiture to Biſhops and Abbots *: ſo 
little were they convincd abroad of the yuſtice of the 
Papal pretenfions, notwithſtanding what had paſs'd in 


Euglaud. And the King too hoped for a time to real. 


ſume his right; but favours to the court of Rome, like 


donations to Religion, once granted, paſs d immediately 


_unalienable, and without the verge or poſſibility of re- 


Ann. 1110, 
1111,11 12, 
| 1113. 


3 


ſumtion: and that Prince found this to be his caſe, when 
his misfortune was beyond a cure. wee. 
SET. H. However, the ill uſage which the King met 


with, had this good effect upon him, that it made him 


very cautious and reſerv d, and for the future infinitely 


jealous of the rights and honour of his Crown. And this 


ſeems to have been the true reaſon why he kept the 
Arch-Biſhoprick of Canterbury void for above four 


years, and 1na manner cut off all communication with 


his wars abroad or againſt the Yelch at home, and 


the See of Rowe from the death of Anſelm, till the 
tranſlation of Radulphus Biſhop of Rocheſter about four 
years after, to the See of Canterbury, gave occaſion to 
renew it. In the mean time the King was employ d in 


the court of Rome ſo mortify d by the Emperor and 
their meaſures ſo broken, that all the addreſs of that 


court was little enough to ſecure it ſelf, from being re- 


ducd to a ſtate they could not bear the thoughts of with 


patience. For befide what is ſaid before of the conduct 


of the Emperor, during his being at Rome, that Prince 
obligd Pope Paſchal to put the Imperial Crown upon 
the Emperor, had uſually done: and this his conduct gave 
Pope Paſchal ſuch a frightful idea of the Imperial 
power, that it was ſome years before he could ſo far 


recover himſelf, as to declare that the renouncing the 


right to inveſtitures was a force upon him. But it coſt 


more time to bring him to courage enough, to pretend 


to excommunicate the Emperor. 


Aan. 1114. Nor did the Empire only reap the advantage of the 


mortification of that court, which was never at quiet, 
CW but 


Hanry I. two years after, the Emperor came to Rome, and in an 
Ann. 1 rap. 


his head, as the Biſhops of Rome, whilſt the ſubjects of 
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Chap. VII. ENGLISH CHURCH. 131 
but when ĩt was out of their power to diſturb the peace Henry 1: 
of Princes; but for three or four years after the death =: 1114: 
of Anſelm, during which time the court of Rome had 

very great difficultys to encounter with at home, the 

affairs of the Eugliſu Church went on fo filently, 


that they have left no marks behind. But the Arch- 


Biſhoprick of Canterbury having continud void about 
five years, the King about this time came to a re- 
ſolution to fill it : and as the Religious, eſpecially the 
Monks of Canterbury, were infinitely fond of putting 


that truſt into the hands of a Monk; ſo on the other 


fide the Nobility and Biſhops, who had ſeen the reigns 
of two ſucceſſive Princes embarraſs'd by one Monk, did 


as warmly oppoſe the defigns of the Religious, and de- 


fir d that that truſt might fall into the hands of ſome 


i ſecular Cler x, whoſe thoughts being enlargd by con- , Eda L/ 


verſation and buſineſs, might raiſe him above that lit- , 78 10. 
tleneſs of ſpirit, and conſequently deliver him from that 
ſtiffneſs and bigottry for little things, which retirement 


and want of converſation do commonly produce. 


SECT. 11. Whilſt theſe different views led the 
thoughts of the aforeſaid partys different ways, the 
King according to the uſage of this age, without ac- 
quainting them with the occaſion of his calling for 
them, ſent to the Church of Canterbury, requiring them 
to ſend ſome of their body to attend him at Mindſor; 
and being come thither, he let them know he intended 
to fill up the Arch-Biſhoprick. The Monks fix'd their 
thoughts on Faricius Abbot of Abingdon; but for the 
reaſons above, the Biſhops and Nobility defir'd that one 


of the Biſhops, or one of the King's Chaplains, or at 


leaſt ſome ſecular Clerk, might be advancd to that 
truſt, and not a Monk. The Monks on the other fide 
pretended that from the time of Auſtin the firſt Biſhop, 
none but Monks had ever fill'd that chair, except one 
who for that and other irregularitys had been depos d.“ 
The pretence was undoubtedly falſe; for beſide S772a7d 
who was the perſon they reproach for being depos'd, 

it 1s not difficult to inſtance in ſeveral Prelates who 
filld that See, and yet were not Monks. 

But it was eaſy for them to believe what their in- 
tereſt oblig d them to deſire, however contrary to the 
ſenſe and practice of the beſt ages of the Church, and 
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Henry I. in particular to the ſentiments of Gregory the Great, by 


Am, 1114. whom Auſtin was ſent into England, and on whoſe De. 


cretal the pretence of thoſe Monks is uſually founded; 
for that Prelate plac'd the Monks amongſt the Laity, 
and gave them rules accordingly. Nevertheleſs how 
unlikely ſoeyer it may appear, that he, who made 


Monks and Ecclefiaſticks diſtin& orders of men, ſhould 


the epiſtles of Gregory, was the foundation of the pre- 


by a decretal epiſtle eſtabliſh a perpetual ſucceſſion of 


Pope Alexander, in favour of the Monks againſt the at. 
tempt to put Seculars in their room, is founded upon 
it, and that Decretal, though never yet found among 


ſent claim of the Monks. But as their claim was found- 


a Eadm. lib. 5. 
p. I 10. N. 50. 


Ejuſd. N. 20. 


- Eads lib. 5. 
P. 113. 


ed on falſhood, it was at this time conſiderd as it de- 


ſervd; for after ſome debate Radulphus Biſhop of Ro. 
che ner was fix d upon for Arch-Biſhop. This Prelate 
had had the care of the Dioceſe from the death of An. 


ſelm, and being thus choſen by a concurrence of the 


Biſhops of the province and a committee of the Monks 
of Canterbury, but by the direction of the King and 
his great Council; without waiting for the conſent or 
approbation of the Biſhop of Rome, or without paying 
any regard to the late pretence ſet up by Hildebrand, 
that the Biſhops of Rowe only had a right to tranſlate 
Biſhops, he was immediately tranſlated and enthron'd, 


and put in poſſeſſion of that truſt; and Ernulphus Ab- 


bot of Peterborough was made Biſhop of Roche/ter in 
his ſtead *. . n 
SECT. Iv. This affair was tranſacted the beginning of 
this year, that Prelate being nominated by the King, and 
elected as above the 26". of April, and enthron'd the 
17”. of May following. In September he gave inveſti- 
ture to the new Biſhop of Rocheſter, and in November 
his benediction to {bold Abbot of S. Edmunds, and 


continud in like manner to diſcharge all the offices of 


his function before he receiv'd his Pall, which was not 
brought to him till the latter end of June the following 
year ©. Though the Emperor had throughly mortify d 
the court of Rome about three years before, and this 
conſideration, together with the marriage of Maud, 
daughter of the King, to the Emperor, ſo effectually 
ſecur d the King from the intrigues of the court of Rome, 

that 


Monks in the See of Canterbury, yet the Decretal of 
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Chap. VII. ENGLISH CHURCH. wy 
that he did not fail to ſhew his reſentment of the ill Henry 1. 
uſage which he had receiy'd from thence, and more eſpe Ann. 1114. 
cially. in all the ſteps which he had taken in the trans- 

lation of the aforeſaid Prelate; yet that things might 

not come to an open breach, the latter end of this year 

he permitted the Convent of Canterbury to acquaint 
Paſchal with the tranſlation of the Arch-Biſhop, and 

at the ſame time to demand a Pall to be ſent to Erg- 


land for him. But the air and ſtile of that epiſtle is ſuch, 


as gave Paſchal ground enough to think, that if he did 


not readily comply, things would go on in Eugland 
without him; - for they tell that Prelate, that he did 


not ſend a Pall, the affairs of the Engliſh Church would 
return to the ill ſtate they were in under the former 
controverſys, and that they ſhould have no Arch-Biſhop. 

Pope Paſchal could not but be ſenfible what this 


meant, and therefore yielded to the ſending of a Pall to 


the new Arch-Biſhop : but to make the beſt he could 
of this opportunity, he determind to ſend it by a Le- 
gate of his own; and for this end made choice of An- 


| ſelm, a Monk and Nephew to the late Arch-Biſhop of 


that name. 5 

SECT. v. Though the letter and meſſage of the King Ain. 1115. 
and Biſhops of England, by the meſſengers ſent to Rome 
upon that occaſion, do not appear otherwiſe than in the 
anſwers of Pope Paſchal, yet there is no doubt they 
were all of a piece with that of the Convent of Canter- 
bury. But whatever the import of thoſe letters was, it 
is certain that the court of Rome was very uneaſy and 
out of humour upon the receipt thereof: and Pa/chal 
could not forbear ſhewing, how ſenſible he was of the 
little regard the King and Biſhops pay'd to the late pre- 
tenfions of the Papacy; and therefore in a very ſour 
and angry letter to the Chapter of Canzervury, he tells 


them, that their letter 7945 not only diſagrecable, but a 


great trouble to him, and reproach d their preſumtion 
1n receiving a new Arch-Biſhop without ſo much as ac- 


_ quainting him with 1t*. In his epiſtle to the King he « rao. J, 


tells that Prince, that he exceedingly wonder'd, that in** + 
his dominions St. Peter ſhould be deny d that honour 
which Was due to him, that neither his legates nor his 
letters could be ſo much as receivd in his dominions 
e his ſpecial licence, nor any appeals ſuffer d lo, En, 
e made io the ApoStolick ce. His 253, 713. 
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Henry I. His other epiſtle to the King and Biſhops of Eng. 


Ann. 1115. and was all in the ſame ſtrain, full of anger and reſent- 


ment: for in that he tells them, that Chr:/? had di. 
vided the care of the world among$t his Apoſtles, but 
committed Europe to the care Si. Peter and Si. Paul in 
particular; and that appeals from the provinces there. 


of had cuſtomarily been made to the See of Rome; but 


you (faith he) without adviſing with us determine all 
eccle/iaſtick affairs within your ſelves, call Councils by 
your own authority, ſuffer no appeals to be made to 


„ Eadm. Ib. g. 14s, and without our conſent tranſlate Biſhops *: then 


pag. 115. 


concludes with threatening, that / they perſiſt in their 
obſtinacy, he ſhould be obligd to ſhake off the du$? of 
his feet againſt them. | Tk | 
SECT. vi. How well this Prelate underſtood the 
claim to an univerſal Paſtorſhip, which Pope Gregory 
had advanc'd the latter end of the preceding age, and 
his ſucceſſors have ſince raisd up to a place amongſt the 


articles of faith; or whether he has done right to his 


See in limiting it's pretenſions to Europe; J ſhall leave 
others to enquire : but cannot omit to do him right in 
acknowledging, that he has given the world a juſt ac- 


count of the ſentiments and practice of the Ergii/h 


Church , and by a teſtimony paſt diſpute made it ap- 


pear, that the King and Clergy of Ezg/and did at this 


time look upon the Exugliſh as a free and independent 


Church, as a Church inveſted with a power ſufficient 
to determine all affairs within themſelves, and that ſach 


determination was final and without appeal; that they 


yd, 


had power to conſtitute their Arch-Biſhops without 


conſulting thoſe of Rome; that being conſtituted, thoſe 


Biſhops had power to diſcharge all the functions of that 


important truſt without a Pall; that the Metropolitans 
had a right to convene their provincial Councils, and 
the King national Synods, without the intervention of 
a Papal Legate; that a Legate could not come into 
England, but on the defire of the King; that the Bulls 
and Decretal Epiſtles of the Biſhops of Rome were ſo 
far from having any innate or proper authority, or 
any authority at all but what they deriv'd from the 
conſent of the Ezg//b Church and Nation, that without 


the expreſs conſent of the King they ought not to be 


open d, or ſo much as receiyd, in Eugland. In ſhort, 
ſince 


13 


2 ſince an allow d and general uſage is one of the moſt cer- Henry 1. 
tain proofs of the receiv'd doctrine of a national Church, Aun. 1115. 
if we may rely on the account that Pope Paſchal 


gives of the preſent practice, nothing can be more ma- 

nifeſt than that it was at this time the receiv'd ſenſe of 

the Eugliſb Church, that the Biſhops of Rome had no 

authority in Exgland but what was voluntary and ow- 

Hing to their own conſent, and ſuch as might be let in 5 9 
or ſhut out at pleaſure; that the Eugliſh Church was 

free and independent, inveſted with a power ſufficient 

to judge or determine, enact and do, whatever was 

neceſſary to the integrity, purity and honour of a na- 

tional Church. And the ſentiments of the Norman 

Church were much the ſame with thoſe of the Eng- 

liſp : at leaſt thus much appears, that about this 

time Couo a Cardinal and Legate of Pope Paſchal being 

ſent into France, the Norman Biſhops refus'd to own 

his authority, and though cited three times to a Coun- | 

cil call'd by him, yet they refus d to appear. Now to Ed. #5 

teach the Eugliſb what it was that Paſchal meant by” 

ſhaking off the dust of his feet, the Legate excommu- 

nicated the Norman Biſhops *. But whatever conviction 2 


- that argument might ſeem to carry with it, the King 
of England was fo far from yielding to it, that this 
. proceeding only work d upon his anger, and produc d 4. 
nothing elſe but a reſolution in that Prince to keep the 
Legates from doing him miſchief, by keeping thoſe crea- 
tures out of his country. | 
SECT. VII In the mean time the King ſent the Bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, William Warlewaſt, to Rome *, to re- 14d 
monſtrate againſt theſe proceedings of that court *, and, « 14a. 
as I think, more particularly in the caſe of the Nor- 
man Biſhops. Theſe bickerings between the Royal 
and the Papal power were by this time become ſo 
common in Eugland, that they were no longer ſur- 
prizing: but the application of the Chapter of S. Da- 
vias in Wales about this time to the King of England, 
to provide them a Biſhop, is not ſo eaſily to be ac- 
counted for. Whatever influence the Kings of England 
had upon thoſe of Zales, there is no mention of any 
britiſh Biſhops appearing in any Eugliſb Council, from 
the firſt foundation of the Engliſb Church till after 


this time: which makes it probable, that the — 
| of 


A Hiftory of the Chap. VII. 

Henry I. of Wales had hitherto preſerv'd it's ancient rights, and 

Aun. 1115. continu'd in a ſtate of independence on that of Eng. 

| land. There is no doubt, but Gregory the Firſt aſſum d 

} a power he had no right to, when in the Reſcript by 

which he pretended to give a model to the Emg/h 

Church, he did alſo pretend to give the Arch-Biſhops 

of Canterbury an authority over the Britiſb Churches. 

And ſome of the ſucceeding Popes went on in the ſame 

ſteps; but after all we do not find, in a courſe of above 

[EE five hundred years, any one Britiſh Biſhop appearing at 

the Councils of the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury, ap- 

plying to him for conſecration, or doing any one act 

by which they might be thought to own thoſe Prelates 

as their Primates, much leſs as their Metropolitans: 

=_ which makes it moſt likely, that the changes in the 

| | Britiſh Church follow'd thoſe of their State, and that 

at the ſame time, and by the ſame ſteps by which that 

nation came into the dominions of the Kings of Eng. 

land, their Church ſubmitted to and became a mem- 
ber of the Engliſb Church. 3 To 

SECT. vii. It ſeems probable, that Harvey at this 

time Biſhop of Eh, and before Biſhop of Bangor, had 

= upon ſome former conqueſt of North Wales been made 

—_ Biſhop of Bangor by the King, or by his brother Wil. 


*F.. 


Britains: ſo it ſeems probable too, that by ſome of the 
late expeditions of King Henry, his conqueſt in South. 
Wales gave occaſion to the application TI have juſt now 
mention d: but whatever occaſion it, it is very evi- 
dent that the Clergy of the Biſhoprick of S. Davids 
did about this time, upon the death of Wiirid their 
former Biſhop, apply to King Henry; and that he re- 
commended Bernard one of his Chaplains to that truſt, 
who was conſecrated by Radulphus Arch-Biſhop of Can- 


* Exim. 4.5. to the Arch-Biſhops and Church of Canterbury. 
e If we add to this, that the Biſhops of Rome did in 
this, and eſpecially in the ſucceeding age, make a much 
greater figure than their predeceſſors had ever done 
before, and that that gave new life and vigour to obſo- 
lete and forgotten Bulls; we have, it may be, the true 
reaſons why the Britiſb Churches about this time fo 
quietly ſubmitted to own the Arch-Biſhops of our” 
ury 


ham, though afterwards driven out from thence by the 


terbury, and made his profeſſion of canonical obedience 
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zum is their Metropolitans: for however our Arch Henry I. 

Biſhops might found their claims on the grant of Pope n. 1115 

regem the Firſt; yet if the fate of their country had 

not led the way to this change, and firſt made the Bri- 

tons ſubje& to the crown of England, tis very rati- 

>” onal to think, that the claims of the Arch Biſhops of 

Canterbury and the Bulls of Pope Gregory would have 

ſignify d no more at this time, than they had done for 

=> five hundred years before. And indeed this very Prelate, 

about this time made Biſhop of 8. Davids, and who by 

his aforeſaid profeſſion ſeem d to give up all preten- 

fions and thoughts of the title of a Metropolitan, did 

= ſomewhat above twenty years after {et up his preten- 

= fions and begin a controverſy on that ſubje&: and 

though his profeſſion was turn d againſt him *, and had 2 

pooſſibly ſome weight in that controverſy, yet one can. 10. c 1048. 

not forbear thinking, that the fate of Valles was the 

true ground upon which this controverſy was finally 

determin d in favour of the See of Canterbury. © 

Scr. ix. If reaſons of the ſame kind will not account 

for another application to the ſame Arch-Biſhop from 

the King of &cotland, we ſhall be as far to ſeek for the 

grounds thereof, as we are for that from Zales. For 

about this time Alexander King of Scotland in a letter — = 

to Radulphus Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury tells him, that 

Turgot late Biſhop of S. Andrews being dead, he de- 

fird his aſſiſtance and advice in filling up the vacancy. 

And the better to engage him in that affair, he acquaints 

that Prelate, that, by reaſon of his on abſence, Lan- = 

Frank late Arch- Biſnop of Canterbury had permitted | = 

Thomas then Arch-Biſhop of Tor to conſecrate the 1 

late departed Biſhop of & c Andreu, whereas (ſaith 

be) ancien times ie Biſbops of S. Andrews were f 
nut wont to be conſecrated but by the Biſhops of Rome 

d the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury; and therefore de- 4Eadn. 44.5. 

fires his affiftance in bringing this matter to the ancient 

1 ufage. This inſtance is a good argument, that the ſtory 

» — Of the government of the Church of Scotland by a fort 

af Monks known by the name of Culdees, and which 

fome of the late Scotiſb Writers as well as ſome of our 
don are ſo fond of, was yet unknown: and indeed ſo it 

595 Ccontinud for above two hundred years after the death 

„of Alexander now King of Scotland, and had doubtleſs 
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Henry I. fo remain'd\ to this day, if For don the Monk, to ſerve 
Ann. 1115. the yanity of the Monaſticks, who by that time began 
every where to aſpire to an Epiſcopal power, had not 

put that groundleſs and impudent impoſture upon the 

„ 2 SRI iv gr ee 

But though it is as evident that the Church of the 

Albion Scots was from the very foundation thereof to 

this time govern d by Biſhops, as it is that Chriſtianity 
ol was ſettld amongſt; them; and the teſtimony of King 
= Alexander alone is a better evidence of the antiquity 
1 of that government, than all that was ever yet brought 
= - againſt it; and on the contrary, the ſhorteſt way that 
Prince could have thought on to have rid himſelf from 
| ; the claim of the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, had been to have 
told the world that the ancient government of the Scoz- 


known by the name of Culdees; and the arguments 
againſt that groundleſs pretence would be clear d be- 
yond diſpute, if the matter of fact as it ſtands in that 
juſt to truth as not to forbear ſaying, that though the ar- 
guments againſt that idle tale ſeem irrefragable, yet I 
have not met with reaſon enough to induce one to 
rely on what that Prince ſaith, of the conſecration of 


| Canterbury. —— e 
Am. 1116. SECT. x. However that matter ſtand, whilſt a King 
of the Scots was thus enlarging the power of the Arch- 

Biſhop of Canterbury by inviting it into Scozlard, the 


into as little compaſs as was poſſible in England; and 
this was by introducing the power of their Legates. In 
order whereunto Auſelm, Nephew. to the late Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury and Abbot of S. Saba, was con- 
ſtituted Legate by Pope Pa/chal,: and with that cha- 
racter diſpatch'd away to England: but the King being 
at this time in Nor mandy ſtopd the Legate, and gave 
notice to the Queen and privy Council of Exgland, who 
well conſidering the conſequence and novelty of this 
affair, calld the great Council to meet in London, where, 
by the unanimous conſent of the Biſhops, Nobility and 
Abbots, this attempt was reſolvd to be contrary to the 
cuſtoms and laws of England; and accordingly they 
nt * | reſented 
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Princess letter could be clear'd too; yet I muſt be fo far 


court of Kome was entering into meaſures to bring it 
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” reſented it as a novelty and uſurpation, and not Henry I. 
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only reſolyd not to ſuffer the Legate to come into . 1116. 
England, but concluded it moſt adviſable to prevent 


all attempts of this kind for the future. And in order 
thereunto they defird that the Arch-Biſhop of Cauter- 

Fury ſhould go away into Normandy, and having con- 
ceerted this matter with the King, ſhould, if he thought 


ft, go as his Embaſſador to Rome, to expoſtulate with 


— 


and Parliament of England, the Arch-Biſhop of Canter. 
> bury began his journey to Normandy, where finding 
the King of the ſame ſentiment with his great Council, 
he was diſpatchd away to Rome. Herebert Biſhop of 
Norwich, who was joind with the Arch-Biſhop in the 
> Embaſſy, fell fick by the way, and was forc'd to return 
to Normandy, and the Arch-Biſhop purſu'd his way to 
Nome. But Paſchal was at that time at Beue vent, and 
the Arch-Biſhop ſo fatigud with the journey, that he 


in the beginning of the next month, ſo that God deny d 


5 Pope Paſchal, and repreſent to that court the ſenſe of _ | 
the King and Kingdom of England on this ſubject. 2 Fain. rp 


. . 8 | lib F. p. 5 
In purſuance of this reſolution of the Queen Regent 1. 17 


was not able to go to him: however, he diſpatch'd meſ- 
ſengers with ſuch letters and inſtructions as prevail d 
upon him to recall his Legate; and in an epiſtle ſent to 
the King, Pope Paſchal made him a formal promiſe, 
that he would neither do, nor ſuffer any thing to be 
done, that ſhould any ay violate the right of the Arch. 
Biſbop of Canterbury *: and ſo after long waiting the No 
Legate return d as he came *; for though the King had - Mam. 4. 
us d him civilly in Normandy, yet he ſuffer d him to do“ 
nothing as Legate (. JJC ot, 

SECT. xl. The aforeſaid epiſtle of Paſchal bears date 
the two and twentieth of March this year, and he dy'd 


d Ibid. 


him time and opportunity to break the promiſe which 
in probability he never intended to keep. But if the 
Arch-Biſhop ſucceeded in this Embaſſy, he was ſome- 
what mortify'd by a letter wrote by Pope Paſchal, in fa- 
vour of his adverſary Thurſtan Arch-Biſhop ele& of 
Tork. His predeceflor Thomas had upon his election to 
that See refus d his profeſſion of canonical obedience to 
Anſelm, and this began the controverſy between the 
two Eugliſb Arch Biſnops. His ſucceſſor in the See of 
Tork, Thurſtan, follow d his ſteps; but the King counte- 

2. 82 nancing 
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Henry I. nancing the pretence of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
Ann. 1117. Thurſtan was driven from his Biſhoprick, but going to 


Rome he prevaild upon Paſchal to write to the King to 


„ Eadm. 46.5. defire his reſtoration *. And in the ſame epiſtle, contrary 


p. 121, 


to the deternnnation of his predeceflors in the diſpute 
betwixt Lanfrau and Anſeim and the preceding Arch. 
Biſhops of Tork, he determin'd in favour of 1hur/tan- 


but this enlarg'd and gave new life to this controverſy, 
rather than put an end to it. 


Whilſt the affairs of the Engliſb Church continu'd in 
this ſtate, Pope Paſchal dy'd, by whoſe death a new 
ſchiſm was begun in the Roman Church. But England 


was ever moſt at quiet when the court of Rome was 
moſt embroyl'd; for that court was ſo charm'd with the 


hopes of the new Monarchy they had projected, that 


thoſe views were ever before their eyes, and with a 


reſtleſs and unweary d zeal ſtill led them on to gain 
ſomething from the civil or eccleſiaſtick power, to make 
an addition to their own; and when they could do no- 


thing more, they had intrigues and trains on foot. The 


immediate ſucceflor of Paſchal! was Gelaſius, a proud 
and aſpiring Prelate: but he liv d but alittle while, and 


was ſucceeded by Guzdo Arch-Biſhop of Vienne; for 
Gelaſins being driven into France dy d there, and thoſe of 


the Hidebrandine faction, which follow d him thither, 


choſe G1zdo in his room, who took the name of Ca- 


xius; who, the ſame year that he was advancd to that 
ſtation, appointed a Council to meet at Rheims in 
October. Ie 


Amn. 1119. SECT. XII. The King of England was at this time 
in Normands, and therefore ſent ſome Norman Biſhops 


and Abbots, and ſuch of the Exgliſb Biſhops as were with 
him, to be preſent at that Council. But the uſage he 
had receivd from the court of Rome was yet ſo freſh 
upon his thoughts, and he was ſtill fo jealous of the arts 


and intrigues of that court, that whilſt he thus ſeem'd 
to pay a reſpect to Calixtus, he was reſolvd to have no- 
thing to do with him. Therefore when his Biſhops came 


to receive their inſtructions, in order to their journey to 
the Council, he commanded them to make no manner 
of complaints, and told them, that if any thing needed 
regulation, it ſhould be done at home; and commanded 


them 70 go and ſalute the Pope in his name, but to 


bring 
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Fring none of his ſuperfluous inventions back into his Henry I. 


Aominions . It ſeems by this way of ſpeaking, the King Ann, 111g. 
had carry d the ſentiments of the Engliſb Church with 4% 11 Sr. 
him into Normandy: and as he continu d ſteady to the Nom. 2 858 


| receiv'd opinion of the ſufficiency of that power which 


God had committed to national Churches, ſo the di- 


rections he gave to his Clergy, give us grounds to be- 
lieve, that he was yet a ſtranger to that veneration and 


ſubmiſſion to the Biſhops of Rowe and their Councils, 


which has of late been pretended to be their right: and 
on the contrary, the air and turn of his inſtructions 
plainly ſhew, that he had a very mean and contempti- 
ble opinion of them both; and incline one to think, 
that he had no other views in ſending his Clergy to the 


Council of Rheims, but to obſerve the motions of that 


aſſembly, and to have an eye upon the defigns of Ca- 
— 7 LB: 
SECT. XIn. This matter was not carry d fo privately, 


but Caliatus had ſome knowledge of it, and was in 


ſome meaſure reveng d: for the diſpute about the Pri- 
macy, or authority of the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury 


over thoſe of Tork, had been reviv'd in Anſelms time; 
and it was not without great difficulty and reluctance, 


that Thomas then Arch-Biſhop of York was brought to 


own the Primacy of Canterbury. But Thomas dying 


and Thurſtan being choſen Arch-Biſhop in his room, 


that controverſy was reviv'd again; for [hurSan, rather 
than make his profeſſion of canonical obedience to Ra- 


dulphus at that time Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, de- 
clin'd his conſecration, having, as the event ſhews, turn'd 


his thoughts another way. And in purſuance of this 


his ſecret purpoſe, he apply'd himſelf to the King for 


his leave to go over into France: but a conduct of this 
unuſual kind made it eaſy to conjecture at the true 


reaſon thereof; and the King ſuſpecting that the de- 


ſign of that Prelate was to receive his conſecration from 
the Pope, before he granted him leave to go, he made 
Thurſtan promiſe, that he would neither ask, nor re- 
ceive conſecration from the Pope, if offer d to him. 
But not to truſt too far to a man whoſe temper he 
had reaſon to ſuſpect, the King reſolves to make ſure 
work, and therefore writes to the Pope to acquaint him 
with this affair, and defires that he would not give 
11 83 conſe- 


6 Eadm. J. 5. 
pag. 124. 
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Henry I. conſecration to Thurſtan *. Pope Calixtus promis'd 


Am.1119. him as readily as Thurſtan had done *: and theſe two 
ag. Prelates were equally fincere and juſt to the King and 
„li, their promiſes; for during their ſtay at Rhewms, Thur. 

ſtan deſir d and Pope Caliæxtus gave him conſecration in 
. Orderic Vit. the Metropolitical Church of Rheims e. Malmsbury, 
.12 2% though he wanted no affection to the Papacy, has ob. 


| 4Malmsb.de the Church *. And this is ſo evident, and a truth at that 
5 i time ſo well known, that John Arch. Deacon of Canter. 
bury, who was then at NMheims, openly remonſtrated 
againſt it, and told Pope Calixtus in the preſence of a 
numerous aſſembly, that he had 20 authority as Pope 
to conſecrate that Prelate, to the wrong of the Arch. 
- Fadm 4ib, 5, Biſhop of Canterbury ©. But ſo refolvd was Caliætus, 
bog ag. that he haſted on this affair, ſo faſt, that the conſecra- 
tion of Thurſtan was over, before the Exgliſb and Nor- 

nan Biſhops could arrive at Kheims. w* 
SECT. xIv. When the diſpute lay betwixt Lanfrank 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and Thomas the firſt Arch- 
| Biſhop of Tor, it was determind, in the preſence of 
Hubert Legate of Pope Alexander, in fayour of the 
former. And when the like diſpute aroſe betwixt An. 
ſelm and Gerard the ſucceeding Arch-Biſhops, Pope 
Urban and Paſchal were paſſionate on the fide of An. 


ſelm, and declard it his undoubted right to demand, ; 


Fkadm. 3.4, and the duty of Gerard to make, profeſſion of cano- 
P. 106. nical obedience to him as Primate of the Eugliſb 
Church. And this had ſtill been the caſe, if the preſent 
Arch. Biſnop of Canterbury had happen d to quarrel 
with his Prince, and had taken part with the Papacy 
againſt him: but that Prelate being entire in the in- 
tereſt of the King, and 7hur/tan by his temper well 
fitted to ſerve the defigns of the Papacy, this alter d 
the caſe and miſled the judgment of Calivtus; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, he, as his predeceſſors had done 
before him, determin d on the fide of his intereſt. 
Ihe conduct and late inſtructions of King Henry, the 
Jealouſy with which he watch d the motions of the court 
of Rome, his relation to and his ſtrict friendſhip with 
the Emperor, gave ſuch light into the true ſentiments 
and reſolutions of that Prince, that Calixtus eaſily fore- 
law it would be impoſſible to bring him heartily into 
| the 


ſervd, that this was contrary to the ancient Canons of 
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tte meaſures of the Hildebrandine faction, and that all at- Henry 1. 
tempts to oblige him would be uſeleſs: therefore he turn d . 1119. 
his thoughts another way, and without any farther deli- 
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4 beration broke through all tyes of faith and honour, as 
n | well as thoſe of the canons and diſcipline of the Church, | 
„ in hopes either to force the King into his intereſt, or ſo | 
to embroyl his affairs, that it ſhould not be in his power | 


to hurt him. In the mean while, the honour of Chriſt 7 
and his religion were never: thought of: but whatever 1 
were the views on which that Prelate acted in this bu- 
ſineſs of Thur ſtan, it was eaſy to foreſee that it would 
make a diviſion in England, which might break the 
meaſures of the King; therefore the King reſented it 
zãẽãẽs the importance of the matter deſerv'd, and forth- 
with forbad Thur tan to return into England or Nor- 
mandy. YR III PA 
SEC Tr. xv. The King's affairs were ſo perplex'd at 
this time, that it was not adviſable to come to an open 
breach with the Pope: for though Normandy was at 
auiet, and his brother Robert, the rightful Duke there- 
Hof,, ſafe in priſon; yet by the long abſence of that Prince, 
e his former ill conduct began to be forgotten, and his 
fiufferings had ſo gaind upon his people, that their re- 
ſentments began to ſettle into pity. Befides, the French 
King, who wanted no ill will to King Henry, eſpous'd 
the intereſt of his brother, and in the Council of 
Rheims openly reproachd the King's injuſtice, and 
had for ſome time appear d in arms againſt him; and 
theſe reaſons had detain'd the King for two or three 
years in Normandy, Beſides, the Pope had offer d his 
mediation to put an end to the war with Fance; there- 
fore notwithſtanding this falſe and perfidious treatment, 
inſtead of an open quarrel with Calixtus, the King ac- 
cepted his mediation. On the other hand, the friendſhip 
of the King was no leſs neceflary to Calixtus; and theſe 
confiderations ſo far influenc'd both fides, that an inter- 
view was agreed upon, and not long after the Council 
of Rheims Pope Calixtus came to Giſors in Normandy, | 
where the King met him. The court of Calixtns was 
now poor and in a ſort of exile, kept out of Italy; and 
this gave an edge to the greedineſs of that Prelate and 
the court about him: and the King, who could be no 
ftranger to the reaſons by which that court had __ 
een 
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Henry I. been-govern'd, made ſo good uſe of his money, that be. 
Ann, 1119. fore he left Calixtus, that Prelate yielded that the King 

ſhould enjoy the uſages of his father as well in Nor. 
mandy as in England; and eſpecially, that no Legate 
ſhould be ſent into Erelard or Normandy without his 
leave and his particular defire, and when affairs were 
ſo difficult, that they could not be determin'd by the 


* — — % „„ — K % „„ „ 
_ * ” 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and other Biſhops of his 


1 kingdom *. And it is not unlikely that the King inſpir d 
intereſts of the Crown; but yet at the ſame time the 

King refus d to hear the ſolicitations of Caliætus for the 
reſtoration of the Arch-Biſhop of York, becauſe he had 
promis d upon honour that he ſhould not return into 

his dominions, unleſs he made his profeſſion of canoni- 

cal obedience to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbur . 

When the King inſiſted upon this his promiſe, 

Calixtus told him, he as Pope and would — 

6 Ear. 1h.5: Him from his promiſe *. But this doctrine of diſpens- 
„ens ing with oaths and promiſes being yet new to the 
King, he defird time to conſider of it; and not long 


that Prelate with ſentiments no leſs favourable to the ; 
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after ſent that Prelate word, that the Pope had power |. 


eG; his mord; for (faith he) this is the way to deſtroy al! 
faith and trust from among men. Who will rely on any | 
one's word or promiſe for the future, if my example 
4 hid. 


teach men to break their promiſes ©? An anſwer which 
carrys great truth and weight along with it, and does 
at once juſtify the King and reproach the Prelate who 
gave occaſion for it: but if it have any thing that me- 
rits a reflection, it lyes in this, that the anſwer was much 


ſofter than ſuch an impious and miſchievous principle 


deſervd: and if the affairs of the King had not given 
bounds to his reſentment, the freſh inſtance he had of 
the perfidiouſneſs with which Pope Caliutus had illu- 
ſtrated his new doctrine, and the miſchiefs he was like 
to ſuffer thereby, might have led him to treat it in 
another manner, and more ſuitable to what it deſery'd. 
But to return. 1 


CHAP. 


70 difbenſe with him, he did not think it fit to break | 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Abanno 1120, ad annum 1127. 


* ING of the Scots deſires name n leb Biſbe of 


St. Andrews: he refuſes to receive the Paſtoral Staff +" 

* King : infiſts on his conſecration from the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 

bury : falls under the diſpleaſure of the King o the Scots, and is ſent 
home again to hu Convent. | 

II. The King makes peace with France: returns to England: his ſon 
drown d. 

III. Schiſm betwixt the two Popes ended by a battle. Calixtus ſends 4 
Legate to England: the Kzng permits him to come, but ſuffers him not 
to viſit Cathedrals and Monaſterys. 

IV. The King declares it the law of England that a Legate ought not to 


come without leave, and that he would maintain the law: ſends ava 


the Legate. Radulphus Arch-Biſho 7 of Canterbury dies. 
V. Diſputes about the eleRion of an Arc 
de Corboil choſen. ä 
VI. A war betwixt England and France: the occaſh on thereof. Pope Ca- 
lixtus uſurps the right of inveſtutures from the Emperor. 


VII. Calixtus ſends hu Legate into England: he zs detain d in Norman» 


dy. Calixtus die. Honorius ſucceeds » his Legate John de Crema 
comes into England. The ends of the court of Rome in introducing the 
Legantine power. 12 


VIII. Oppreſſions of the Papal Legates: general complaints thereof. A Coun- 


cil call d to meet at Weltminſter. 


IX. The Legate preſides in that Council : novelty of that uſage : the com- 


plants againſt it: the ill conſequences thereof. 


X. That Council ſummon d by the TRY of Canterbury: om re- 


flections on hu conduct therein. 
XI. Proceedings of that Council. 
XII. Marriage of the Clergy forbid therein: zeal of the E on that 


head: 1 againſt marriage: ſaid to be taken that ſame night in 


bed with a harlot : zeal of the Romiſh Writers to vindicate the Le- 
gate: the grounds of their pretence. 

XIII. That ſtory charg d on H. Huntingdon : that Writer ſaid to be par- 
tial: that charge groundleſs. | | 

XIV. Hiſtorians agree in the ill character of that Leeate. 

XV. Senſe of the nation of the Legantine power : the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury goes 20 Rome, in hopes to put a ſtop to that uſurpation. 

XVI. That Prelate is aver-reach'd at Rome, and accepts the title of Le- 
gate: the folly and miſchiefs thereof: the reaſon of h ill conduct: 
Thurſtan Arch. Biſpop of York falls into the ſame ſnare. 

XVII. Gervaſius hir account of the Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury s ill con- 
duct: the miſchiefs thereof to the Engliſh C burch. 


SECT, I. V 
* Pope's mediation, the Arch-Biſhop 


of Gade return d to England, well pleas d that the 
Vol. 2. T King 


Biſhop of Canterbury, William 


HILST the King continu'd 11 Henry I. 
Normandy to ſee the end of the Ann. 1120. 
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had made him; and his late agreement with Calixtus 
gave him hopes, that he ſnould be as ſafe from the fu- 
ture attempts of the Pope's Legate on one hand, as from 
the pretenſions of the Arch-Biſhop of Tori on the other. 
Preſently after his return into Exgland, the Arch-Bi- 


ſhop receiv'd freſh applications from exander King of 
the Scots. It was ſome years before, that that Prince had 


ſignify d to the Arch-Biſhop that the See of S. Audreus 


Vas void, and that it was his defire that it ſhould be 


filld by a Prelate, who might receive conſecration from 
him. About this time he renew d his requeſt, but with 


this addition, that he defir'd that Eadmer a Monk of Can. 
terbury might be ſent into Scotland, to take that truſt | 


a Eadm. Lib. 5. 
P. 130. 


5 Ejuſd. p. 133 


upon him *. The Arch-Biſhop having firſt fignify d this 
matter to the King, and obtaind his leave, Eadmer was 
forthwith ſent away to Scotlaud with letters of com- 
mendation from the Arch-Biſhop and Convent of Can. 
terbury, where he was receiv d with great reſpect, and 
ſoon after elected Biſhop of &. Andreus by the Clergy 
and People, the King conſenting to the election. 

This Prelate was the Writer of the ſtory which pafleth 


under his name, and by his diligence and exactneſs has 
oblig d poſterity with the beſt account we have of our 


ecclefiaſtical affairs, during this and the preceding reign. 
But as he had been Secretary and Aſſiſtant to Anſelm in 


that unhappy diſpute about Inveſtitures, ſo he ran into 


the ſame ſentiments, and partly by refuſing to receive 


his Paſtoral Staff from the hands of the King of the Scozs, 
and partly for pretending that the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 


7erbury was Primate of Sco7land, and that of right he 
ought to receive his conſecration from him, he ſo pro- 


vok'd King Alexander, that, without ever receiving 
_ conſecration, he was forc'd to return the Ring which he 
had receivd from the King, and ſend his Paſtoral Staff 


back to the altar from whence he took it, and to go 


back again himſelf to the Monaſtery of Canterbury *, 


where he had time enough to repent his ſtiffneſs, when 
it was paſt a remedy. About two years after he offer d to 
ſubmit to the pleaſure of the King of the Scots, and the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury wrote in his favour; yet he 
was never reſtor d: ſo that whatever inferences may be 
made from the applications to the Arch-Biſhops of Can- 

terbury 


Chap. VIII. 
King d 0 firmly adher d to the promiſe which he 


7 
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fTerbum and York, the account that Eadmer gives of Henry 1. 
his own affair, leaves it paſt a doubt, that the King Ann. 1120, 
and Church of Scotland were far from owning the Pri- 
macy, the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury or Tor pretended 
to have over Scotland. | 
SEcT. 11. Whilſt theſe things were doing, the King 
by the mediation of Pope Calixtus concluded a peace 
with the King of France, and having ſettl d his affairs 
in Normandy, return d into England the latter end of 
this year, where he was receiv d with all the demon- 
ſtrations of affection and joy, with which the long ab- 
ſence of Princes and the hopes of being eas d from their 
burthens do uſually inſpire their ſubjects. But, God 
knows, this was but a very ſhort-livd joy; for in a very 
few days after his return, he receiv d the ſurprizing news 
f of the loſs of his only legitimate ſon, Prince William; for 
| the ſhip in which that Prince was embarqu'd, being ac- 
company d with the flower of the Nobility and Officers 
of the army, was by the careleſsneſs of the Captain and 
his Crew run upon a rock, coming out of the harbour of 
Bamflieur, and, except one obſcure perſon, the Prince 
1 and all that accompany'd him entirely periſhd. By this 
3 one unexpected blow of Providence all the comfort of 
” | the King's ſucceſs and peace were at once ſnatchd out 
| 
) 
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olf his hands; and not many years after, all the hardſhips 
Vu hich he had put upon his brother were return d upon 
his family, when the ſucceſſion he had ſo long labour d 
for, fell upon his nephew King Stephen. 
| However, the King, as he ſupported himſelf under 4, 1121. 
this affliftion with the patience and temper which be- 
came a wiſe man, ſo he did what he could to prevent 
the future effects thereof: therefore with the advice of 
6 his great Council, which met the beginning of January 
| this year, he came to a reſolution (his Queen dying 
* ſome time before) to marry again; and accordingly, not 
6 long after he marry'd Ade/iza daughter of Godfrey 
Duke of Lorraine. But this did not anſwer his expecta- 
| tion; for that Princeſs brought him no ſon, and his 
nephew Stephen, Earl of Blois, ſupplanted and put by 
| his daughter Maud: ſo eafily does the over- ruling hand 
of Providence break the wiſeſt meaſures, and bring to 
nothing the counſels and deſigns of Princes. 5 
| SECT. In. Though the diſappointment he thereby 4, 1122. 
Vol. 2. 12 receiv d, 
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receivd, did not touch the King in ſo tender and ſen. 
fible a part, nor break in upon him with ſo much vio- 
lence as that before mention d; yet the King found 
himſelf no leſs diſappointed and miſtaken, in what he 
had promis d himſelf from his late agreement with Pope 
Calixtus: for that Prelate having by the intereſt of his 
party rais d an army, befiegd Pope Purdinus at Sutrium 
near to Rome, and having taken him priſoner, put him 
into a Moffaſtery and broke his party *. And this fo 
elated Calivtus, that he preſently forgot all the agree- 
ments and promiſes which he had made during his exile; 
and the ſpirit of Hildebrand return'd ſo quick upon 
him, that from that time forward he thought of no- 
thing leſs than carrying on the great defigns which he 
had begun : therefore he forthwith diſpatch'd his Le- 
gates up and down, and under pretence of notifying 
the depofition of his rival, hoped to enlarge his' own 
power. IDEs 


Peter a Roman and a Monk of Cluniac was made his 


Legate for France, England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
in purſuance of this charge came into Normandy, where 
he was forc'd for ſome time to wait the leiſure of the 
King *: but that Prince having conſented that he 
ſhould come into Ergland, he ſent Bernard Biſhop of 
St. Davids and John a Clerk, to accompany him thither. 
Whether this was intended as a mark of reſpect, or 
to have his ſpies upon the Legate, is not certain: but 
tis evident, that the King by the advice of his Council 
gave inſtructions to thoſe whom he ſent to attend him, 
not to ſuffer the Legate to lodge in any Cathedral or 
Monaſtery in his way, or to receive any preſents or 
proviſions for his journey from them. And though 
Calixtus had forgot his agreement, yet the King thought 
fit to let his Legate know he had not forgot it; there. 
fore as he ſuffer d him to come into England no other- 
wiſe than as a private man, ſo when he came to his 
preſence, he told the Legate, that by reaſon of the war 
againſt the Y/elch wherein he was engag d, he had not 
time to apply himſelf to the things the Legate was 
chargd with; and that, without the conſent of his great 
Council, his commiſſion could not take effect“. 

SECT. Iv. He farther told the Legate, that Pope 
Calxtus had agreed with him, that the uſages of his fa- 
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ther ſhould remain inviolable; and that amongſt other, Henry 1. 
the undoubted rights of the Crown of England, this Aun. 1122. 
was one, that u Legate from the Biſbop of Rome onght 
40 come into England but upon the expreſs deſire of 
the King, and that /o long as he liud, he would never 


ſuffer the laws of England 7o be wolated : therefore : Eadn. 14.6 


after ſome civilitys and preſents to the Legate, he ſent* * 
him back again as he came, without ſuffering him to 
do any one thing in purſuance of his commiſſion b.“ i. 
There is no doubt, but that court which ſent this Le- 


® gate into Eng/and, under the colour of that meſſage 


with which he was charg'd, defign'd nothing leſs than 
to open a way, to break in upon the authority of the 
national Church; therefore the Arch-Biſhop of Can. 
zerbury, who, as Primate, was more immediately con- 
cern d in that deſign, could not but take great pleaſure 
in the diſappointment of the Legate. 76 
But whatever ſatisfactions Radulphus Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury might receive, in ſeeing the authority of his 
See thus reſcud from the inſults of the Legate by the 
wiſdom and reſolution of the King, he had but a little 
time to enjoy them; for having labourd for ſome time 
under an ill ſtate of health, he dy d the twentieth of 


October this year. 


It was the beginning of the following year, before 4. : 123. 
the affairs of the State would permit the King, to ſup- 
ply the loſs the Church had ſuſtain d in the death of 
the late Arch-Biſhop Radulphus: but on the feaſt of 
the Puriiation, the King appointed the meeting of his 
great Council in the City of G/ouce/ter ; and the Prior 


and ſome of the Monks of Canterbury being call d thi- 


ther to attend upon that aſſembly, the King recom- 


mended to the Biſhops of the province and the Proctors 


of the church of Canterbury the choice of a new 
Arch-Biſhop, with a promiſe to gratify them in the ac- 
ceptance of ſuch a perſon as they ſhould recommend. 
This fayour immediately gave beginning to the diſpute, 
which the like ſubje& had before occafion'd at the 
election of the late Arch-Biſhop Radulphus. | 
SECT. v. The Monks could not bear the thoughts 
of having that truſt put into any other hands but thoſe 
of the Religious, and employ d all their intereſt to 
carry the ele&ion according to their own defires. On 
1 3 the 
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the other hand, the Biſnops univerſally agreed, not to 
ſuffer any but a ſecular Clergy-man to be advancd to 
that important truft ; and Roger Biſhop of Salisbury 
and Robert Bloet Biſhop of Lincoln, the great mini- 
ſters and favourites of the King, being very hearty in 
the intereſt of the Biſhops, made the King privy to this 
affair, and engag'd his favour and countenance therein : 
therefore after a ſtruggle of two days, by the intereſt 
of the Biſhops of the province, the election fell upon 


 Willam de Corboil Prior of the Canons of Chiche, to 


the great regret of the Monks. However, that Prelate 
being choſen, the King confirmd his election; and 


ſome time after, the new Arch-Biſhop, being firſt conſe. 


crated, went away to Rome to demand his Pall: and tis 
not unlikely that under the colour of fetching his Pall, 


he hoped to engage that court in the diſpute yet de- 


pending betwixt the Sees of Canterbury and Tork: 
however, this journey gave ſuch umbrage to Thur ſtan 
Arch-Biſhop of Tork, that he alſo haſted away to Rome, 
where that diſpute, which had already coſt ſo much 
time, was again reviv d. But the new Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, having receiy d his Pall and ſeeing little 


hopes of ending this diſpute, without waiting any longer 


Ann, 1124. 


for the ſenſe of that court, return'd to England. 
In the mean time the affairs of King Heum grew 


ſtill more intricate and perplex d: with the advice of 


a Mezer, Ann, 
1123. 


his Council he had marryd a young and beautiful 
Princeſs, and the affection he bore towards her, redou- 
bled the ſatisfaction he had receiv'd in the hopes of 
having iſſue by her. And this conſideration might poſſi- 
bly bear up his patience under the loſs he had ſuſtain d 


by the death of his ſon: yet this went no farther than 


his own breaft, and had no influence upon any body 
elſe; for his own ſubjects ſeeing he had no male iſſue, 
began to turn their thoughts another way, and were not 


forward to provoke a Prince, to whom they might in 


time be oblig d to ſubmit. And theſe views led them 
into cabals and intrigues, which gave ſuch grounds of 
ſuſpicion to the King, that the French Hiſtorian ſaith ?, 


his domeſtick officers and ſervants conſpir d againſt his 


life; that he could confide in no body, trembl d at 
the approach of all that came near, dy d a thouſand 
times a day for fear they ſhould murder him, in 

the 
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the night chang d his bed five or fix times, and chang'd Henry I. 
his guards, not thinking he was fate in any place. 


SECT. vi. Though this eloquent and judicious Writer 
carrys this matter a little too far, yet there is ſome- 
what of truth in it. But whatever there is in this par- 
ticular, there is no doubt but the death of his ſon pre- 
par d the way to thoſe attempts againſt him by the 


French King, the Duke of Anjou, and his nephew Prince 
lliam, the ſon of Robert late Duke of Normandy. 
At the laſt agreement betwixt the Kings of Eugland and 


France, Wilkam fon of King Henry was made Duke of 


Normanay, and as fuch did his homage to Levers the 


Groſs King of France; and the better to ſecure him in 
that poſt, and to perpetuate the peace, a marriage be- 
tween that Prince and a daughter of the Duke of An. 


jou was agreed. Now this marriage, by reaſon of the 
untimely death of the Prince, who was drown not 


long after, having never been conſummated, the Duke 
of A1jou recalld his daughter: but the King of Erg/and 


detain d the portion he had receiv'd with her; and this 


not only broke the friendſhip betwixt the two Kings, 


Hun. 1124. 
a Mezer. Ann, 


1123. 


but gave beginning to a war between them. The better 


to give an edge to his revenge, the Duke of Anjou gave 
his eldeſt daughter to Milliam ſon of Robert late Duke 
of Nor mand, the King's elder brother; and about the 
ſame time the Earldom of H/anders was adjudg d to 
that young Prince by the King of France, as being de- 
ſcended to him in right of his grandmother Maud, 
who was wife to William the Firſt and daughter to the 
Earl of Flanders. Upon this occafion a new and a 
bloody war, betwixt the King of England on the one 


fide, and his nephew the Earl of Farders aſſiſted by 


the King of France and the Duke of Anjou, began a- 
gain in Nor mandy. Fs 1 

To add to the ſorrows which lay already but too 
heavy upon the King, Pope Calixius made a new at- 
tempt upon him. That Prelate had ſo embroyl'd the 
Emperor, that the Imperial right of inveſtitures, which 
had coſt his grandfather ſo much blood, was about this 


time ſurrender d up to Caliætus. This ſucceſs gave new 


Vigor to the hopes of the court of Rome; therefore, not- 
withſtanding his former agreement with the King, and 


the diſgraceful repulſe which his former Legate had 


receiv d 
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Henry I. receiv'd in England, being ſenfible that his uſurpation 
Ann, 1124. could never affect the Eugliſb Church, unleſs he could 


a Concil. Brit. 
vol. 2. p. 32. 


break through the laws of England which ſhut out his 
Legates, and overwhelm the power of the Enxgliſb Me. 
tropolitans by introducing the Legantinè authority, 
Calivtus determind this year to ſend his Legate into 
England, and for this purpoſe made choice of John de 
Crema, a Prieſt Cardinal, to ſupport the character 


Am. 1125, SECT. vil. This Prelate had fo entirely eſpous'd the 


b Platin. vit 


Calixt. 2. 


intereſt of Pope Calixtus during the late ſchiſm, that 
he was truſted with the command of the forces which 
he employ d againſt his adverſary Burdinus, and was pre- 
ſent at that action at Sutrium, wherein Burdinus was 


beaten and taken priſoner *. And thus accompliſh'd for | 


the new truſt which was put into his hands, he arrivd 


in Normandy the latter end of the preceding year, 


| where he was for ſome time detain d; ſo that before he 


could come into England, Pope Calixtus dy d, and with 


him determin'd the commiſſion and character of the | 


new Legate for a while: but Honorius being choſen 
his ſucceflor the beginning of this year, the Legate re- 
ceivd a new commiſſion. And now, for the reaſons 


above mention'd, and that he might ſecure the intereſt | 


of the Roman court in ſo critical a juncture, the King, 


who had hitherto with a zeal and refolution becoming 


his character and truſt maintain'd the law of England, 
and together therewith the ancient government of the 
Catholick Church, which knew nothing of the Legan. 
zine power, farther than it lay in common to Princes 


and to every Biſhop of the Chriſtian Church, did b 


about this time permit the aforeſaid Legate to enter 
into Eugland, and, for ought appears to the contrary, 


without any great difficultys yielded to the execution 


of that commiſſion with which he was charge d. 
The court of Rome well knew, that whilſt the autho- 
rity of national Churches was final, and the power of 
Metropolitans continud upon the ſame foot the an- 
cient Canons of the Church had plac'd it, it was in vain 
to hope for that ſupremacy to which the Biſhops of 
Kome had for ſome time been aſpiring : therefore, not- 
withſtanding the many repulſes which their Legates 
had already receiv'd in England, they reſolv'd to ſerve 
themſelves upon the preſent neceſlitys of the King - 
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commiſſion and inſtructions from the court of Hono- 


John de Crema, having receivd his Henry 1. 


1125. 


ius the new Biſhop of Rome, did again preſs King 


Henry then in Normandy, and having obtain d his 
leave, made the beſt of his way for Eg/and. And no 
ſooner was the Legate arrivd, but; as if he had defign'd 


to ſhew how exactly our bleſſed Lord had deſeribd the 
different characters of the Thief and the true Shepherd, 
he travail d from one Monaſtery and from one Cathedral 


to another, and whereſoeyer he went, he ſtill left his 
marks behind him : and if men are to be known by 


their fruits, and to kill and to ſteal be the certain marks | 


of the Thief, and not of the true Shepherd; his cove- 
touſneſs and oppreſſion, and the unworthy arts which 
he made uſe of to enrich himſelf and his followers, leave 


; it paſt a doubt what character he ſupported. 


SECT. vm. Nor was he fingular, or this the parti- 


cular infelicity of the Eugliſb nation; for when this 


uſage began to prevail in the Weſtern Churches, the like 


miſchiefs ſo generally attended it and became ſo noto- 


_ rious, that not long after this, in an epiſtle to Jordan a 


Cardinal, and which he defird might be communi- 
cated to Pope Eugenius, S. Bernard thus deſcribes the 


conduct of one who was ſent Legate from the court of 


Rome into France and Germany : from the foot of the 4 Bernard. 


Alpes and the kingdom of the Germans through all the 
Churches of France and Normandy, that e Apo/tolick 


Epiit. 290. 


man (faith he) has fall d every place with ſacrilege, 


not with his preaching, his deeds have been abomina- 


ble; he carry d away the wealth of the Church, or pre- 


fer d handſome Boys to the government thereof; and 


where he could not in perſon, he did by his meſſengers 
commit ſuch extortions, as render'd him the common 


ſubject of diſcourſe, and the general ſuliect of complaint 


amonegst the poor, the Clergy and Religious. But whilft 
the Legate ohn de Crema ſerv'd himſelf, he did not 
forget his maſter, nor the deſigns of the court which 
had ſent him: for it was the intereſt of the Biſnops of 
Nome to thruſt into national and provincial Councils, and 
to aſſume a power to convene and prefide in them; and 
accordingly that Prelate prevail d with the Arch-Biſho 

of Canterbury, to ſummon a Council to meet at Weſt 


minſter in September. But though the Arch-Biſhop was 
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Henry I. thus far wrought upon, yet it could not but be a great 

Ann. 1125. mortification to him, to ſee the earlieſt and moſt con- 

ſiderable right he could pretend to as a Metropolitan, 

thus openly invaded; and to have his reproach trans. 

mitted to poſterity, by having it ſaid in after ages, that 

the firſt Council call d in Ezg/and by the Legantine 

power was in his time, and that he was the firſt Arch. 

Biſhop of Canterbury that did not preſide in eccle. 

flaſtical Councils held in his province whilſt preſent 
therein. For RY Ks 

'Szcr. ix. For though a ſummons to the Council of 

Wincheſter in the year 1070. by the Legates of Pope 

Alexander, hath lately been made publick by a learned 

and excellent Writer, to whom the world 1s exceed. 

ingly indebted for many uſeful things which had long 


dy. Waker ſlept in the dark ·; and this confideration added to the 


Fate of the 


7,7, intention of convening that aſſembly, which was the 


depoſing of Arch-Biſhop Nigand, might incline one to 
think that the Pope's Legates preſided in that Council; 
5 Argl. /ac. yet the Writer of Stigands life faith expreſfsly *, that 
„ King William prefided in the Council of FYincheter: 
and though Hlorentius makes no mention of the King's 


prefiding in that Council, yet he aſcribes both the con- 


vening and the iſſue thereof to his authority and pre- 
1 iy jubente & preſente Rege : and Diceto uſeth the 
d Ang]. jac. ſame words, but adds, conſentiente Papa; which is no 
ben a. csg more than may be ſaid of every private Biſhop that 
was preſent in the Council, and had a right of ſuffrage. 
But the whole courſe of the following ſtory makes it 
ſo evident, that the Legantize power was not allow d in 
England till above threeſcore years after the Norman 


conqueſt, that allowing the truth of what is ſaid be- 


fore of convening the Council of Mincheſter, it proves 


nothing elſe but that the King ſerv'd himſelf, and co- 


ver d the violence of his proceeding under the pretence 


of the Papal power: and the future conduct of that 


Prince puts this particular beyond a doubt. However 


228 this matter ſtands; Ger vaſius, who relates * this particu- 
C08. AI. 


= lar of John de Crewa's preſiding in an Eugliſb Council, 


F Ibid does alſo call it, em regno manditam *, a thing un- 


heard of in England before; which could not have been 
faid, if the Legates of the Biſhop of Rome had conven d 
or preſided in the aforeſaid Council of Miucheſter: and 
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Chap. VIII. ENGLISH CHURCH. $7 
there is leſs reaſon to affert their prefiding in the Coun: Henry I. 
cil of Calcuith under the reign of King Qa; and theſe 4" 1125. 
two are the only Engliſb Councils, wherein it can be 
pretended that the Legates of the Biſhops of Nome pre. 


fided, or were ſo much as preſent. | EPS 

It was now the See of Canterbury wanted the ſpirit 
of Auſelm: yet it muſt not be forgotten, that the pre- 
ſent Arch-Biſhop was not altogether wanting to his du- 


ty; for whilſt he ſaw his rights ſacrific'd to the ill cir- 
cumſtances of the King, and by that Prince's indifcreet 


yielding to the Legantine power he beheld the barrier 
given up, which had hitherto preſery'd the authority 
and rights of the Exgliſh Church, he was ſo far juſt to 
his truſt, that he would not directly own the uſurpa- 
tion which he wanted courage or power to reſiſt. There- 
fore though the intention of Pope Honorius was to uſurp 
a power of convening Councils by his Legates, and in 


his epiſtle to the Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops and Clergy 


of England, he defires that they would come to the 
Councils which his Legate ſhould convene *; yet the- Honor. 
Arch-Biſhop, as he did not ſuffer the Legate to cite the 
Council by his own authority, ſo in the ſummons he“; 


| ſent out for the convening thereof, he challengeth the 


right of ſummons to himſelf alone. 758 


SECT. x. Accordingly his citation to the Biſhop of 


Landaff runs in ſuch manner, as plainly ſnews f Willens Cantate. 


he ſtill eſteem d it his ſole right to convene Syn- be 4rcbieei/cops Urba- 
| 1 . 5 N . 1 0 Landaveni Epiſcopo 
ods within his Province, and that the Synod" jalvren m. Literis iſtis _ 
the Legate intended to hold was by his appoint- Ie Rose 
ment and conmmence®: therefore notwithſtands! /?re/yter Cardmalis arque 

7 Legatus, ordinatione no- 


ing the Legate was to prefide in it, yet he ſtill. Aide mne, com 
ſtiles it his Convocation, and in his own name {47 aero poſer 


Lundoniæ in rativitate 


ſummons that Prelate, together with the Archi2 h Ienber urin, Mar | 


Deacons: and the Abbots and Priors of his Dios * Proplires pr cipimus, ut 


Yi ; 1 TSR. 4 1 . 8 . 1 op — 7 7 [ bi, I 
ceſe. But men that once break their banks to Te, kee. 
in the 8 A W et it Haun vir dbbatibus G Prioribus 
let in the ſea, and then pretend to ſet it bounds Jana Chops 
and keep it from doing miſchief, are wiſe when 4% per negoriis ce. 
| | aſticis, & ad informandum 


it is too late, and ſeldom wait long, before they {agent mon 
have reaſon enough to repent their folly. | And Fade ſeu corrigenda 


 dgcuerit ſententia Convo- 


thus it happen d here; for whatever the Arch. dj, rc. cur. 


Biſhop might promiſe to himſelf, this Coun ei: 
was drawn into example, and open d the way to the 
deſpoiling his ſucceſſors of the authority which the Ca- 
310000 92 nons 
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A Elitory of the 


not amount to an interruption; at leaſt to ſuch as could 
any way impeach the rights of the Eugliſß Church, or 
the authority of their Metropolitans. | 1 


SECT. XI. This being ſaid of the occafion, circum. 


ſtances and effects of this Council, it will be time to 

return to obſerve the conduct thereof. This aſſembly 

met at Neſtminſter, September the ninth, where the Le. 

gate prefided, the two Arch-Biſhops and twenty Bi. 

ſhops, beſide the Abbots, Priors, and Arch-Deacons in 

great numbers, being preſent. Seventeen Canons are 

publiſh'd under the name of this Council, of which 

ſome of them ſeem very worthy ſuch aſſemblys; thoſe 

I mean which forbid Simony and the exactions of 

Church-men, Superſtition and Sorcery, and forbid Bi- 

ſhops. to invade the Dioceſes one of another: but for 

the moſt part the Canons of this Council are taken from 

| the Council of Poictiers in the time of Gregory the Se- 

3 venth *, and from the Lateran Council held about two 

VFeoears before this under Calixtus the Second, and have 

too much of the air and ſpirit of the court from whence 

they came; more eſpecially in thoſe inſtances which 

relate to the buſineſs of inveſtitures and the cælibacy 
d / ¾· c ho hboono; 9364015 

For the fourth Canon carrys the buſineſs of inveſti- 

tures beyond the firſt pretence, and forbids every Ab- 

bot, Prior, Monk or Clerk, to receive any Church tithe 

or Eccleſiaſtick benefice as a gift, from or by the hand 

of a Lay-man, without the conſent of his Biſnop: a 


conſtitution which would lead one to think, that the | 


Parochial right of tithes was not yet ſo perfectly ſettl d, 
but that there ſtill remain d ſome inftances, wherein 
the proprietor of the lands from whence they aroſe, 
had a ſhare in diſpoſing of them: Had the care of the 
Parochial Clergy been at the bottom of this conſtitu- 
tion, it would have deſervd to have been remember d 
with thankfulneſs and honour; but ambitious and de- 
ſigning men ſo generally cover their own views by 2 

12 ſeeming 
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paſſeth unſuſpected. 2 
Scr. x11. If this was not the caſe here, there is but 


too much ground for ſuſpicion ; for by the King's re- 
nouncing his right of Inveſtitures, the chief dependence 


ſeeming regard to the good of others, that the faireſt Henry = 
and the moſt unbyaſs d conduct of ſuch men ſeldom Am. 1125; 


of the Biſhops and Abbots was remov'd from the Crown 


to the Papacy, and by this Canon all eccleſiaſticks were 


brought to a dependence upon them, and ſo in effect 
the patronage and whole revenue of the Church were 


brought into the diſpoſal of the court of Rome, and 
thereby the whole Clergy made a body diſtinct as to 
their maintenance, and in ſome meaſure independent 
on the government under which they livd. And the 
King of Erg/and had in effect allow'd this change; for 
by allowing the Legates of the Biſhop of Rome to con- 
vene and give Canons to his Clergy, he had virtually 
given the royal ſtamp to the uſurpd legiſlature to 
which that court pretended, and hereby prepar'd a way 
for the pretence, that the Clergy were exempted from 


14 


the civil authority, which gave ſo much trouble to his 


grandſon Henry the Second, : 
The thirteenth Canon not only forbids the marriage 
of the Clergy, but denys them all converſation with 


women, except thoſe of their neareſt relations, and ſuch 


as were paſt ſuſpicion. And it 1s obſeryable, that in all 
the Councils wherein the court of Rome had any in- 
fluence, from the time of Gregory the Seventh till this 
time, this en was ever a ſubject of their care, 
and, as our Hiſtorians obſerve, was more particularly ſo 
at this time: for this matter had a double ſhare in the 
zeal of the Legate, who in his ſpeech to the Council 
repreſented the indecency of the miniſtrys of the mar- 


ry d Clergy, and, in terms very refle&ing on the holy 


ſtate” of matrimony, ſet forth how incongruous, unbe- 
coming and diſhonourable to God it muſt needs be, for 
a Prieft to riſe from the bed of a harlot, and with his 
impure hands to conſecrate the body of our Lord. 
But after he had thus lay d out his zeal and eloquence 
in inveighing againſt the marriage, and ſetting forth the 
neceſſity of the cælibacy of the Clergy, he was the night 


a Hemingf. 
Ann. 1125 
Hiſt. Angl. 


Col. Gal. 
vol. 2. p. 476. 


following taken in bed with a harlot, and his guilt an-“ H. Hun- 


ö 2 T3 4 | 75 «ne tingd. 46. 7. 
ſwer' d all his arguments, broke his meaſures, ſpoil d Rr Ang 
3 VU 3 | | mY the Script fol.219. 
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158 2 Hiſtory of the © © Chap. VIII. ; wy 
Henry I. the Canon, and ſent the Legate home again loaded with | 


4 Baron. An- 
nal. ann. 1125. 
N. 11. 

6 Conucil. tom. 
10. col. 717. 


Ed. Lab. 


Ann. 1125. ſhame and diſhonour. But the reputation of the Holy 


Chair is thought ſo far concern d in the diſgrace of that 
Prelate, that Baronius takes a great deal of pains to 
leflen the authority of this ſtory *; and from him Bi- 
nius and from Binius Monſieur Labbe » in their ſeveral 
editions of the Councils, tranſcribe his arguments, and 


by ſome reflections on Henry Huntingdon hope to co- 


ver the ſhame of the Lega C That ſtory (ſaith Baro. 


nius) was firſt publiſhd by H. Huntageon, who was 


a notorious falſhood, in ſaying the marriage of the 


a friend to the marry d Clergy, and who is guilty of 


Clergy was never forbid till Anſelms time: and the 


better to fix the blame of this ſtory on the Arch- Deacon, 


Baronius is pleas d to ſay, that it is omitted by Malis. 


bury and by the continuator of — that the 
enemys to Pope Innocent, who was advanc d to the 
See of Rome chiefly by the intereſt of this Cardinal 
John de Crema, never lay d this to the: charge of that 
Prelate. 32 

SECT. XIII. If a tanks. a turn W in. 


tereſt be reaſon enough to reject the authority of H. 


Huntingdon, it may be, the fame reaſon would reduce 


the great and uſeful volumes of the learned objector 


into a much leſſer compaſs; ab leaſt the ſame argument 


ought to have the ſame force in both inſtances, and 
then the ſame reaſon that poſtpones the authority of 


H. Huntingdon, will lye ſo heavy on Baronius, that 
the viſible prejudices of that learned Writer will at leaſt 
ballance thoſe on the other ſide, and cut off all the ad- 
vantage which he pretends: to gain by leſſening the au- 
thority of the Hugliſb Hiſtorian. But as there is no 
ground for a charge of partiality againſt H. Hanting 
don, ſo tis certain he could want no opportunity to be 
inform d of the truth of this particular for he fucceed- 
ed Nicholas the firſt Arch - Deacon of Huntingdon; and 
was advanc d to that truſt about the year 1110, and 
continud therein till his death about the year 1146 
and as he was Arch Deacon at the time of this Council, 
ſo there is no reafon. to doubt but that he was preſent 


at it. And what Baromius ſaltir was notoriouſly falſe in 


that Hiſtorian, is dertainly true, if we take it as that 


HFliſtorian intended it, of the n Clergy. whoſe 


marriage 
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marriage was never abſolutely forbid in Eng Rnd al Heary I. 
AT tint) MST Con Or 16. 


1 | Amn. 1125. 
And if Henry Huntingdon thought it lawful for the 

Clergy to marry, he had the example of the Brz#7/h and 
Engliſb Churches for five hundred years to juſtify him 

in that opinion. But after all the partiality that Baro. 
7118 charges on that Writer, he did not deliver his opi- 

nion on this ſubje&: he faith indeed, that in the Coun- 

cil held by Anſelm in London in the year 1102, he for- 

bad the marriage of Prieſts, which had never been for- 

bid before; which (faith he) by ſome was thought hikely a ke, Ang 
to promote great purity, but by others to be of very 5, 
dangerous conſequence, for that the attempt to force 


men upon reſtraints they could not bear, might drive 
them to ſuch horrible impuritys as might be a reproach 
to the name of Chriſt*. And if one may judge of the - 1 
- ſenſe of the Council by the Canons thereof, it is very 
probable that H. Huntingdon ſpoke the ſenſe of this 
Council: for this aſſembly, which in the fifth Canon 
forbids the marriage of the Clergy, does in the twenty 
- ninth Canon forbid the fin of Sodomy; the reaſon 


whereof 1s, 1t may be, no otherwiſe to be accounted for, 
than upon the grounds of that Hiſtorian. And had he 
urg d this as an argument againſt paſſing of ſuch a Ca- 
non, he had done no more than the holy Paphnutius 
did in the Council of Nice, to prevent the like attempts 


* to force cælibacy on the Clergy. e Theodor. 
Sect. xIv. There ſeems to be as little weight in 


1 what Baronius farther ſaith for the clearing of the Le- 


gate: for if Malmsbury and the continuator of Horen- 
rius do not follow H. Huntingdon in this particular, 
yet Hoveden *, M. Paris, M. Weſtminſter ', Heming- 4 Hoved. ar- 
ford i, Brompton", Knighton ', all agree in the report of Il Pass, 
the incontinence, avarice and unworthy practices of 2 Wed 
the aforeſaid Legate; and yet all the aforeſaid Writers 2 uz | 
were Monks, and men never ſuſpected of partiality to ch, Ga 5. 
the marriage of the Clergy. And if John de Crema was 5 promt. 
not that lewd and vicious man our Hiftorians' repre- X rin. col 
ſent him, S. Bernard has done him a great deal of: xs»: 
wrong; for in an epiſtle to this John de Crema, he thus 
addreſſeth himſelf to him: I (faith he) taget her 2with the 
boly Angels rejoice at your repentance and conver /ion, 
and daily beg of God that you may bring forth fruit 
meer 
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Henry I. meet for repentance: and this (adds he) is not only 
Ann. 1125. qyhat I, but what the Gallican Churches expett from 
you ;, and is not only what. your honour, but mine alſo 
„ Bernard. requires, that I may not be confounded in you *; One 
Epen, that confiders, that though the piety and learning of 
"per. 19243 S. Bernard enabl'd him to make a conſiderable figure 
at this time in the world, he was yet but a private Ab- 
bot, and on the other hand John de Crema a Cardinal, 
much truſted and employ'd by the court of Rome; 
will find it very natural from this plainneſs and free. 
dom in the addreſs of S. Bernard to conclude; that the 
character of John de Crema was not ſuch as his learned 
friends would have it believd to be. But to return 
again. . . 
Spreſently after the breaking up of the Council of 
Weſtminſter, the King return d from Nor mandy, ac. 
company d or follow d by his daughter Maud, who by 
the untimely death of her husband, the Emperor Henn 
the Fifth, was become a widow : and his hopes of iſſue 


by his preſent Queen beginning to vaniſh, the thoughts 


of the King were now wholly turn'd to fix the ſuccel- 
fion to the Crown of England upon that Princeſs. In 
order thereunto, at Chriſtmas following he held his 
great Council at Mindſor, where the Biſhops and Nobi- 
lity took the oath to the Empreſs Maud, as heir pre- 
ſumtive to the Crown; and where it is very probable 
that the affair of the late Legantine Council was again 
brought into conſideration. Thus much at leaſt is cer: 
tain, that however the Legate behay'd himſelf, the na- 
tion was ſenſible of the wrong they ſuſtain d by the cha- 
rater which he ſupported, and did in due time ſhew 
their reſentment. Þ 
SECT. xv. If Barons had thought fit to fix upon 


r Oe, te AT 
— e 9 Y 


this, as the reaſon of the ſharpneſs with which ſome of 


our Hiſtorians have' treated that Legate, he had had a 
much fairer pretence for thoſe ſevere reflections which 
he beſtows upon H. Huntingdon and M. WeStminter. 
Thus much is evident, as Gervaſius in the life of Wil. 
ham at this time Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury well ob- 
ſerves, that the Legantine power was look d upon as 4 
breach of the law of England, and an invaſion of the 
ancient hiberiys of the Engliſh church and nation, as 


well az of the r ights of the Sees of Canterbury and Y ork 
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Chap. VIIl. "Exc bone, ic 


in particular, and that the minds of men were exceed- Henry 1. 


ingly ſcandalizd and offended at it; for, faith that n. 1125. 


Author, it as well known to the whole kingdom and 
to all the neighbouring world, that from the days of 
Auſtin the jir/i Metropolitan of Canterbury 7o the 
time of William the preſent e Arch-Biſhop, all the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Auſtin were ſtild and eſteem d Primates 
and Patriarchs, and never ſubiected to the authority 


of any Legate from Rome. And when it was the in- Gerry 


X. Script. 


tereſt of the court of Rome to do right to the See of 106; 


Canterbury, Urban the Second rais d the title of the 
Arch-Biſhop thereof ſtil] higher, and ſtild Anſeim the 
Pope and Apoſtle of the other world, and command. 4 Sansui 
ed that the honours due to the Pope ſhould be given fe gn 2 . 
him<: and upon that ground Anſelm permitted his 2%, 
followers to kiſs his feet *. ( d hid 


However matters paſs d in the aforeſaid Council, and 4m. 1126. 


| how quietly ſoever the Arch-Biſhop ſeem'd to ſubmit 


to the uſurpation, the continuator of Horentius, whoſe 
care and integrity Baronius commends for paſſing by 
the ſcandalous ſtory of the Legate*, is no leſs juſt to ⸗ Bron. 4. 


xal. ann. 1129 


his own character, and to that which Baronius beſtows 


upon him, when he tells us, that zhe 4rch-Biſhop of 


Canterbury, conſidering that the Church of England was 
ſcandaliz'd at the diſhonour done to the Church of Can- 
terbury, went away to Rome, with a reſolution to uſe 
his ut most endeavour to prevent all ſuch irregular pro- 
ceedings for the future *. iq 1 of ne pariexor- 
SECT. xVI. That Prelate having the neareſt and l 99.9%: 

moſt immediate concern in this affair, was by the King 7; * 
ſent to Rome to remonſtrate againſt the uſurpation, or, 1125.7. 661. 
to ſpeak more properly, the office and authority of a 
Legate, as things unknown to the ancient Church, and 

a direct invaſion of the canons and uſages thereof. And 

had the conduct of the Arch-Biſhop been anſwerable 

to his integrity and good meaning, poſterity had been 
indebted to him : but when he came to Rome the 

warmth of that Prelate had the fate which uſually attends 

ill conducted zeal, and inſtead of curing. helpd to make 

the miſchief greater, and, which is ſtill worſe, incura- 

ble; for ſo artfully did that court manage that eaſy Pre- 

late, that inſtead of preventing the growth of a very dan- 

gerous 'uſurpation by plucking it up by the roots, or at 

Vol. 3. X leaſt 
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<A Hime the Chap. VIII 


Henry 1. leaſt giving a ſtop to it for the preſent , he was per- 
Am. 1126. ſwaded to take upon himſelf the character of Legate, 


2 Ang]. /ac. 


and by a Bull of Honorius, bearing date the latter end 


5% . 79% of January, was conftituted his Legate over England 


þ Ibid. 


c X. Script. 
col. 166 3. 


and Scotland. Thus did this unwary Prelate ſuffer him. 


felf to be drawn, or, to ſpeak plainly, deluded into a 


ſnare of the moſt fatal conſequence to the freedom of 
the Engliſs Church; an over. fight that in the very firſt 


view carrys ſuch degrees of folly, that one would won- 


der how it was poſſible he ſhould fall into it *. That 
which ſeems moſt likely, is, that it was the controverſy 


yet depending between the Sees of Canterbury and Tork, 
and the hopes he had conceiv'd that by yielding this 


point he ſhould gain the other, which drew him into 


this ſnare. And the fpirit of Thurſtan Arch-Biſhop of 
Yrk would incline one to think, that that Prelate was 
charmꝭ'd into filence by confiderations of the ſame kind; 


for after all the noiſe he had made to defend ſome parti- 
cular rights and privileges of his See againſt that of Can- 
terbury, he ſate quiet under a foreign uſurpation, which 
at once overwhelm all his peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 


rights as Metropolitan, the ſole power of convening 


and preſiding in provincial Synods within his own 
province: at leaft, if he was not filent, we hear of no 
oppoſition made by him. Thus while theſe two unfortu- 
nate Prelates, inſtead of uniting to oppoſe that uſurpa- 
tion which equally threaten'd them both, like the 
mouſe and frog in the Fable, were engag'd one againſt 
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another; they became themſelves a prey to their com- 


mon enemy, and had fallen unpity d too, had not the 


Church and the Nation, and their own Sees in particu- 
lar, ſuffer d with them. N 


SECT. xvii. Whatever the reaſon was by which the 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was miſled, Gervaſius, a 


learned Writer of his ſtory, advances a conjecture very 


particular and out of the common way, and aſcribes 
the misfortunes of the See of Canterbury to the new 
uſage, as he calls it, of bringing a ſecular Clerk, ra- 
ther than a Monk, into that important truft *. And to 
ſpeak the truth, the Monaſtick education, by taking 
men off from a freedom of converſation and thought, 
which uſually ſoftens men's ſpirits, enlarges their 
minds, and makes them plyant and conyerſable, did 

* commonly 
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and by a fineſs peculiar to Italy, an uſurp'd foreign pow- 
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over the province of Nork, it was the greateſt blow that 


the impotence of that authority, the ſufficiency where- 
of had been aſſerted by the Canons of the Univerſal 


and uneaſineſs by taking upon himſelf the character 
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Chap. VIII. ENncrisy ChuRcn. 163 
commonly render men tenacious and opinionative of Henry I. 
the rites and uſages to which they had been ac- 41126. 
cuſtom'd, and thereby produc'd a ſtiffneſs and inflexibi- 
lity, which were of great uſe when they happen'd to be 

well plac d. But whatever occaſion d it, by this means 


the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury were ſtripd of their 
rights, and in return cloathd with the ſhadows of them; 


er was ſo incorporated in the juſt and legal rights of 

the See of Canterbury, that this unhappy Prelate was 

made a party to the uſurpation, which himſelf and his 

ſucceſſors groan d under when it was paſt a cure. 5 
Whatever the views were by which the Arch-Biſhop 4. 1127. 

acted, his ſubmitting to receive a commiſſion as Legate 

of the Biſhop of Rome, if it gave him any advantage 


was ever yet given to the proper authority of the Me- 
tropolitan of Canterbury and Primate of All Ezgland : 
for by taking a commiſſion from the Pope, he did in 
effe& make a publick recognition of the right of that 
uſurpation, which he ought to have oppos'd with his 
blood; and on the other hand, he did in effect ayow 


Church. Tis here then we are to date the vaſſalage of the 
Engliſh Church, and lay the foundation of that autho- 
rity to convene Councils in England, to preſide in them 
and form Canons therein, to which the Biſhops of Rome 
afterwards pretended. However, the Arch-Biſhop did 
not for the preſent penetrate into the conſequences of 
his own indifcretion, but having cur'd his own vanity 


of Legate, he return'd into Exgland, to help forward 
the uſurpation which he went to Rome on purpoſe to 
ſuppreſs. 


CHAP. 
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<A Hiſtory of the Chap IX 


CHAP. IX 


Ab anno 1127, ad annum 1140. 
Seem. I. Rech-Biſhop of Canterbury convenes a Council by the 15 
gantine power: proceedings therein: difference betwixt 
thu and preceding Councils. 
II. A new Council conven'd: the marry d Clergy cited: commanded to for- 


ſake their wives: that matter put into the hands of the Kzng : the uſe 
he makes thereof. | | 


III. State of that controverſy before the conqueſt : change therein: iſſue 


thereof. 


IV. The King permits the exerciſe of the Legantine power : reaſons there- 


VI. Efelts of that ſchiſm: reflections thereon : the Engliſh Church at quiet 


: the miſchiefs of that permiſſion. 
V. Pope Honorius dies, Innocent ownd by England and France. 
The Popes excommumncate each other. | 


« 


thereby. 
VII. . betwixt the King and Pope Innocent: iſſue thereof. Ci- 
ſtertians exempted from paying tithes: miſchiefs thereof, Biſhoprick 
of Carliſle founded. | N 
VIII. The Ring labours to fix the ſucceſſion on his daughter: he diec. 
IX. Azng Stephen ſucceeds: liberal in his promiſes to the Clergy, Nobi- 
lity and People. 3 
X. The King endeavours to gain the Biſhop of Salisbury: makes his ne- 
phews, Nigellus Biſbop of Ely Treaſurer, Alexander Biſbop of Lin- 
coln Chancellor : makes court to Pope Innocent. 5 
XI. Inference of Baronius from Pope Innocent's owning of King Ste- 
phen's title. William Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury dies: Biſhop of 
Wincheſter made Legate in his ſtead, Effett of the ſchiſm at Rome. 
XII. n about the Papacy occaſions a war. Anaclete dies. The Engliſh 
Church at quiet during that ſchiſm, Innocent recall d to Rome. The 
Ring s affairs in an ill poſture : court of Rome makes uſe thereof, 


XIII. A Legate ſent to England: the pretence of the court of Rome for 


ſending him: the conduct of the Legate. Miſchiefs to the Gallican Church 

by the Legantine power. ,. . 

XIV. The Legate intereſts himſelf in the choice of a new Arch-Biſhop : his 
proceedings therein prejudicial to the rights of the Crown. 

XV. The grounds of the aforeſaid proceedings: the effefts thereof. Theo- 
bald choſen Arch-Bifhop of Canterbury. The Legate leaves England. 

XVI. The King ill us d by the court of Rome. Pope Innocent abſolves 
the Earl of Glouceſter from his oath of allegiance: declares the Crown 
the right of Maud. The nation in a ferment. The King ſeizes the Bi- 
ſhops of Salisbury and Lincoln. 

XVII. Obliges them to ſurrender their caſtles : the effefts thereof. The Bi- 
Jhop of Wincheſter diſappointed of the Arch-Biſhoprick : ſhews his re- 


ſentment: calls a Council. 


XVIII. The proceedings in the Council of Wincheſter. 


XIX. The plea of the Bijhops of Salisbury and Lincoln in the aforeſaid 


Council : the Kings Counſel plead hin cauſe before the Legate : the i ue 
of that Council. 


SECT. 
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 Sxcr.1. FYHE Arch-Biſhop being return'd to Henry l. 


England under the character of Le. 4m. 1125. 
gate, he calld a Council which met at 


S.. Peters in Weſtminſter the thirteenth of May, where 
he preſided as Legate and Primate: and the ſtile and 
air of the Canons are anſwerable to the different cha- 


raters which he ſupported, but by no means corre- 
ſpond with the - conſtant language of the ancient Eng- 
liſb Church. And this Prelate makes ſuch frequent 
mention of his new authority, as if he had been 
fond of the chains he had help'd to put about his own 
neck. Ten conſtitutions were agreed upon in this 
Council, for the moſt part taken from the Leganzime 
Council two years before, or from the Councils under 


Anſelm in the year 1102 and the year 1108. 


But though the conſtitutions of this Council are 
much the ſame with thoſe of Auſelm, yet the ſtile and 
decreeing part exceedingly differ; for the very firſt Ca- 
non runs, autoritatèe Petri beati c Apoſtolorum Principis 


e noſtra *, by the authority of St. Peter Prince of the « Coil. Brit 


eApoſiles, and our own; the ſecond, autoritate Sedis 


Apoſtolice, by the authority of the ApoStohick See : fo 


that if one were to judge of theſe Canons by the ſtile of 
the decreeing part, one would be apt to conclude, that 


they had their authority only from the Legantinè and 
Metropolitical powers : whereas the ancient canons 
and uſages of the Catholick Church give a right of ſut- 


frage to all, to whom they give a right to fit in Coun- 


cils; and the ſtile was, as Richery well obſerves *, an- 4 Richer . 
ſwerable, decernimus G. autonitate [ynodali robora- bg. 1. 
mus *, we decree and by ſynodical authority confirm. uid. 
But as Hildebrand form'd a defign to change the an- 
cient polity of the Church, ſo he chang d the ſtile of 
Councils, and form'd his Canons to anſwer the ambi- 
tion of his pretences: xos ſacro approbante Concilio de- 


cernimus a, was his ſtile; 2% decree the holy Council ap- 4 lb 


proving. 


Though neither this nor the preceding Legantine 
Council do come up to this ſtile, yet the difference be- 
tween this and all the preceding Exgliſb as well as fo- 
reign Councils, gives ſuch a ſhock to all the ancient 
rights and authority of ſuch aſſemblys, as at once ſhews 
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"A Hiſtory of _—_— Chap: IX; 


Henry 1. what purpoſes the court of Rome intended to ſerve by 


Ann, 1127- Leogantine Councils, and leaves us under an aſtoniſh- 
ment at the tameneſs of provincial Councils, under ſo 
viſible an attempt to render their authority uſeleſs, or, 

which is worſe, to make ſuch aſſemblys in Exgland, 

- Mezer. 1, What Mezeray obſerves * the Legantine power had 

ag. 230. already renderd them abroad, propertys to the deſigns 

of the Papacy. And yet, notwithſtanding ſo viſible a 
reaſon to the contrary, the continuator of Horentius 


Florent den. ſaith, that the Canons had the conſent of the Council *, 


127. and were afterward approvd by the King. | 
Am.1129, SECT. II. What effects the aforeſaid Council had in 

the other ſubjects thereof, it is not eaſy to determine; 
but it is very evident, that the ſeventh Canon relating 


to the cælibacy of the Clergy came to nothing: there- 


fore, as if the new character of Legate had infpird the | 


Arch-Biſhop with a greater zeal for the intereſt of that 
court which confer d it upon him, another Council was 
call'd upon the ſame ſubject, which met in London the 
twenty ninth of September this year. And now, the 
better to ſtrike a terror upon thoſe, who ſeem to have 
been untouchd by all the Canons which had hitherto 


been made upon this ſubject, the marry'd Clergy were 


generally fummon'd to attend this aſſembly, and the 


aforeſaid Canon was again renew'd; but with this dif- | 0 


ference, that whereas that Canon had no ſtated time 


_ affixd, by the new Canon the Clergy were limited to 
the feaſt of S. Andrews next following, and requird 


cron. Sax. by that time to put away their wives 4. But the Arch- 


aun. 1129. 


pay'd to the Canons on this ſubje&, turn'd his thoughts 


to the civil power, and the better to bring in that to | 


Biſhop, having by experience ſeen how little regard was 
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his aſſiſtance, did by the advice of this Council recom- | 


mend this affair to the King, leaving it to him to im- 
poſe what puniſhment he thought beſt, on ſuch as ſhould 
- Hoved. cu ſtill perſevere in the contempt of this conſtitution *. 
nal. aun. 1129. a 5 
fol. 24. Ihe matter being thus put into the King's hands, 


that Prince follow d the pattern which lay plain before 


him, and made the ſame uſe the court of Rome intended 
to make of this affair: therefore, inſtead of purſuing the 
methods which the expectations of the new Legate had 
mark d out for him, he lay'd no other penalty on the 


offenders for not putting away their wives, but to be at 


9 {ome 
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ſoomꝭ charge to take a diſpenſation from him to retain Henry I. 
them; and by this means rais d a great deal of money, An. 1129. 
as ſome of our Hiſtorians obſerve: but there are others; . H. Hun- 
who make no mention of this unworthy practice; only a 114 
ay, that the King diſappointed the hopes of this af: 25: ang. 
ſembly, and gave the marry'd Clergy leave to:return 


} home, and to live with their wives as formerly they 
> had done. e e DR ee 
S8 xc r. III. Though an attempt to force cælibacy on 
the Canons of Cathedral Churches, Collegiate Societys 
and Monaſterys , gave ſome trouble to the Engiz/b 
Church before the Norman conqueſt; yet at the ſame 
time the Parochial Clergy were left undiſturbd in the 
liberty which Nature and the Goſpel had allow'd them: 
and when this controverſy was revivd again under 
ULaufrant, in the Council of Vincheſter in the year 
1076, it was handld ſo tenderly and in ſuch manner, 

- as plainly ſhewd, not only that all the paſt attempts 
had been unſucceſsful, but that a remedy was now ra- 
ther to be wiſhd than to be expected. Auſelm reſum d 
and carry d this matter farther in the Council in the 
year 1102, and extended it to the whole Clergy; and ſo 
again in the year 1108, the marry'd Clergy were forbid 
all the offices of their function; and the Councils of 

this year and the Leganztime Councils about two years 

before, went on in the ſame ſteps: ſo much zeal was 
| ſpent on a matter which God had left at liberty, 
wWhilſt vice and ignorance was ſufferd to reign un- 
Control d. HEALS bo 77! FFV 
But after all, theſe conſtitutions came to nothing * : C chro». Sax. 
and indeed things ſeldom ſucceed better, when auto-. 
rity and juſtice are not on the ſame fide, and the laws 
of men are ſet up to combate the natural rights of man- 
kind. But whatever is to be ſaid for the cælibacy of the 
Clergy, the reaſons and methods made uſe of to bring 
the Engliſb to ſubmit to it, the many late Canons made 
on this ſubject, and the length and duration of this 
controverſy, leave it paſt all doubt, that this was a 
new impoſition, and that the ancient Ee/ſb Church 
put her Clergy under no reſtraints of this kind; for this 
Aʒſage could never have been ſo general, nor have ſtood 
the ſhock of ſo many Canons, if it had not been allow d 
by antiquity. . * 


SECT. IV. 
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1 550 f 5 Chap. IX. 


Henry. I: 


SECT. IV. That which ſeems W000 unaccountable ; in 


Ann. 1130. this affair, is, what: ſhould induce the King to admit 


he had of it, together with a ſecret purpoſe to fruſtrate 2 5 
and diſappoint it, were the true reaſons by which ne 
acted in aſſiſting the Clergy to bring to nothing tge 


and ſuffer the exerciſe of the Leeantine power, which 
he had kept out for above twenty years of his reign, 


"Tis certain that the la of England, which he ſo often 
urg d againſt it before, was ſil the ſame, and the vi. 
ſible miſchiefs of that authority abroad, and the growth 
of the Papacy, had made the reaſons againſt it ſtil 
ſtronger ; and which is more, if one may pretend to 
judge of things ſo much in the dark, it feems proba. 
ble that the King had the ſame ſentiments of this u- 
ſurpation which he had before, and that the opinion 


late Legantine Councils. Therefore it ſeems moſt pro. 


bable, that it was the neceſſity of his affairs which led 
him to act againſt his judgment, and oblig'd him to 
comply with, or rather to ſuffer and connive at, that 
which he inwardly diſlik d; and that by courting the _ 
intereſt of the Papacy, he hoped to ſecure the ſucceſ. 
ſion of his daughter; and that it was this paſſion to his 
family, which broke the firmneſs of his mind, made 
him fickle and irreſolute, and left a blemiſh upon his | 


name and conduct. 


But whatever occafion'd it, it 18 evident that it was ; 5 


the conceſſions of this Prince, in yielding up the right 
of patronage and a branch of the ſupremacy in the 
affair of Inveſtitures, which gave the firſt fatal blow to 


the rights of the Crown; as he did to thoſe of the | 


Engliſh Church, by ſubjecting it to the Legantiue power: 
and ſo far was the King from anſwering his own ends, 
that his own family had the firſt and the greateſt ſhare 
in the miſchiefs of his miſtaken conduct. So dangerous 
are thoſe politicks, which break through the ancient 


and eſtabliſh'd conſtitutions of.a Church or Kingdom, 


to cure preſent inconveniences. 
SE r. v. If the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury did not 
live to repent of his folly in accepting the title of Le- 


gate, it was becauſe he did not live to ſee the ill uſe 


which the court of Rome made of it. And in truth he 


had but a little time to gratify the vanity, which firſt 


led him 1 into the ſnare ; for in February the inge 
. 0 
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of this year Pope Honorius dy d, and with him the cha- Henry 1. 
racter and commiſſion of the new Legate expir d. Ho. Aun. 11 30. 
nor ius being dead, the ſeveral factions of that court 
were ſo haſty in their endeavours to fill that Chair with 
one of their own party, that the ſame day that Hono. 
rius dy d, two Popes were choſen in his ſtead, /7-nocert 
buy one party and Anaclete by the other. Anaclete 
had the better intereſt in Rome, and therefore his party 
forced Pope Iunocent, not only to leave Rome and Italy, 
but to fly into France to ſeek his ſafety: and though he 
had the ill fortune to be call'd the Schiſmatick by after 
Writers, he had this advantage, he was choſen openly 
in the Church of S. Mark in the preſence of the clergy 
and people of Rome, and with their general approbation 
and good liking; whereas Innocent was choſen pri- 
voately, and before the death of Honorius was made 
publick . 7 - 2 Baron. An 
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5 1 | nal. ann. 1130. 
However, Pope Innocent coming into France was, 
if Baronius lay true, by the perſwaſions of &. Bernard 
maa—et by Henry King of England, and againſt the advice 
of the Engliſb Biſhnops, who favour d his adverſary, was 
| receiv'd as the rightful Biſhop of Rome Whatever # Baron. 4. 
the views were by which the King acted in this affair, Nin: 
it is manifeſt, that S. Bernard was this year with the 
EKing in Nor mand, and in very preſſing and paſſionate 
terms recommended Innocent to the choice of the King<: -Bernard. 
i 5 . . , Epiſt. 138. 
ST and this journey of S. Bernard into France upon the oper 77/239. 
' © defire of the French King, and the reception he there 
meet with, make it probable that this was his errand 
' | thither; at leaſt it appears, that Innocent the Second 
Was ownd by the French, Nevertheleſs the favours 

that Prelate receiv'd in Eugland and France, ſervd only 


to bring the factions about the Papacy nearer to a bal- 
lance, but were ſo far from extinguiſhing the ſchiſm 
occaſion'd thereby, that it rather made the breach wider 
4 and the miſchief more incurable. And the events were 
anſwerable to the ſtrength of the factions; for the 
Popes excommunicated one another, and all their ad- 
herents; Council was ſet up againſt Council, and on 
which fide ſoever the right was, both fides were in 
the wrong in the treatment one of another; and the 
whole controverſy had ſo little appearance of the Chri- 
* ſpirit, that if ** had been to be made 1 
ol. 2. | - tne 
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Henry. I. 
Ann. 11 30. 


the ſucceflor to S. Peter by the way of managing the 


ſeveral pretenſions of thoſe Prelates, it would have been 
much eafier to determine againſt them both, than to de. 
cide 1 in fayour of either. 

SE r. vl. Thus did this ſchiſm tear the . Church 
and give the world a new reaſon to believe, that God 
could never be ſo little concern'd for the peace of his 
Church, as to leave it to the mercy of a court faction, 
or to make that the center of catholick unity, which 
had it ſelf been the ſubje& of ſo many {chiſms , 
which in ſeveral inſtances were ſo pepe and intri- 


cate, that it was much eaſier for a private Chriſtian to 


judge of any neceſſary Chriſtian doctrine, than to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf which of the Popes had a right to judge 
for him: and it is certain, that an infallible judge of 
controverſy can never be of much uſe to Chriſtians, 


who can never be certain how and where to find him. 


a Platin. vit. 
Innocent. 2. 


Ann. 1131. 


Whilſt God thus humbl'd their vanity, who deceive 
themſelves as well as other men, by applying thoſe cha- 
racters to the degenerate and corrupted ſtate of the Ro. 
man Church, with which the ancients did honour to it 
whilſt it continu d its primitive purity and luſtre; the 
ſchiſm and the unhappy circumſtances of the Romih 
Church gave no other trouble to that of Euglaud, but 
that which compaſſion, and a Chriſtian charity and con- 
cern for the ſufferings of others, do uſually produce; 
but rather on the contrary, by putting an end to the 
 Legantine: power of the Arch-Biſhop, and by leaving 


the government of the Church in the ancient channel | 


and putting a check on the intrigues of the Roman 
court, it gave ſuch a turn to the affairs of the E72/:/h 


Church, that every thing went on quietly to the end of | 


King Henry's reign. 


But if Patina lay true, that Prince was indebted to 


his own precaution for the quiet which attended the 
latter end of his life; whereas at his late interview with 
Pope Iunoceut at Chartres, that Prelate us d all his en- 
deavours to diſquiet and embroyl him, by engaging him 

to undertake an expedition againſt the Saracens » 
SECT. vt. After the interview betwixt the King and 
Pope Innocent, the King continu'd his ſtay in Normandy 
till about the middle of this year, and during his ſtay 
was prevail d upon to beſtow a conſiderable benefaction 
on 
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3 ig on the — one of the > darling Orders of the court Henry I. 
N of Rome, and at this time very rich. And the age con- 117. 
I Be ſider d, this was a conſiderable charity: it was one hun- 

> dred marks of filver, yearly payable out of the cuſtoms 

of the citys of London and Lincoln. This grant was «con. tow. 
2? confirmd by Pope Innocem the Second; yet in the x; * 
treign of King Stephen, the Monks, who well knew that 


li. $i 
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penſions from the publick revenues would ever be ſub- 


FH 4 ing to the pleaſure of the Prince, as well as to the com- 
UL mon turns and misfortunes to which all governments 
are ever obnoxious, chang d this penfion for lands. 3 1 


Though, in his concurrence to this and ſeveral other 


| grants, Pope [nnocent fayourd the Cluniacs, yet S. 


Bernard, who was at this time at the head of the Ciſter- 
tians, making a great figure in the world, and having 
done particular ſervices to Pope Innocent, that Prelate 
exempted the Ciſtertianus from paying tithes of their 
lands to the Cluniacs, which was no little mortifica- 
tion to that Order: and not long after, if not the a Baron. 4 
ſame year, he granted them a general exemption of x17 
their lands from paying tithes to the ſecular Clergy d. 4144. 
This privilege did not quickly reach Ezg/and, but it 
came time enough to do a great deal of wrong, and to 
give a great deal of trouble and uneafineſs to the Clergy. 

Not long after his return into Eugland, the King Ain. 1132. 
founded a new Biſhoprick at Carliſie, and lay d into the 


Dioceſe thereof the countys of Ve morlaud and Cum- 
| berland and a part of Northumberland, and confer d 


that truſt upon his Confeſſor Aldulphus; and, ſo far as 
appears, proceeded by the royal authority, without giv- 

ing Pope /znocent any concern in this affair. The year Ann. 1133. 
following the King went over into Normandy, where 

he was entertain'd for the moſt part with the broyls and 
vexations of his ſon in law, the Duke of Anjou. All the 


comfort he had, was in the birth of his grandſon Herry, 


the ſon of that Duke and of his daughter Maud: and 
the birth of this young Prince could be no little ſatis- 
faction to one, who had ſo great a paſſion for his fa- 
mily as King Henry was known to have. 
SECT. vin. But whilft this acceſſion to his family Aun. 1134. 
gave new life and vigor to the hopes and future pro- 


© frets, which had ever charm'd and ſometimes betray d 


that Prince, and he was with his utmoſt addreſs 2 
Vol. 2. Wh bouring 
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Henry I. bouring to fix the ſucceſſion to the Kingdom of Ee. 


Ann. 1134- Jand and Dukedom of Normandy upon his daughter 


and her young ſon, and the death of his brother I. 


bert about the time that this young Prince was born 
render: d his expectations ſtill more promiſing; he was 
Ann. 1135. detain'd ſo long in Normanay, that before he could re. 
turn to England death put an end to his life and hopes, | 


for he dy d the firſt of December the latter end of this . 
year, and a little time broke all his meaſures, and 


ſhew'd the vanity of all the arts which he had made uſe 
of, to fix the ſucceſſion upon his daughter. 10 

King Henry was a great favourer of the Religious, 
and in return they have given him the character of a | 


wiſe and learned Prince. And if the great ſervices ne 


did them be confiderd, they are too ſparing in their 
character; for he not only ran ſo far into the prevail. 
ing faſhion of the age, as to be the Founder of ſeveral 
religious houſes, but he gave ſo much encouragement 
to works of that kind, that there were more Monaſte. 
rys and other religious Societys founded in Ergland 
in his reign, than had been built in five hundred years 
before: nor was this peculiar to this nation. But the 
genius of this age in this inſtance is one of the moſt - 
ſurprizing ſcenes of ſtory; for at the ſame time that our 
Hiſtorians deſcribe it to us, as a very ignorant, looſe 
and vicious age, they give us an account of more new 
Orders and more religious Foundations in the compass 
of this one century, than all the preceding ages from 
the birth of Chriſt had ever produc'd: the reaſon 
whereof I ſhall enquire into, when we come to obſerve | 
the uſe which the court of Rome made of the Religious, 
to break the ancient diſcipline and eftabliſh'd order of 
the Chriſtian Church: till then I ſhall leave this parti- 
cular, and return to obſerve the changes produc d in 
England by the death of Henry the Firſt. 1 
King Hexry had formerly ſet his heart on ſettling the 
ſucceſſion to the Crown of England and Dukedom of 
Nor mandy on his only legitimate ſon William, but livd 
to ſee his hopes thereof broke to pieces by one ſurprizing 
blow of Providence in the drowning of his ſon. But 
this only chang'd the ſubje& of his paſſion, and by 
bringing it into a leſſer compaſs rather increas d, than 
curd it; for his ſon being dead, his affections deyolv'd 
5 upon 
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| Nobility. And fo well was this affair manag d, that be- 
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upon his daughter Maud the Empreſs ; ſo that when Henry I. 
he found his hopes of iſſue by his ſecond Queen come Am 1135. 
to nothing, his greateſt care was to ſecure the ſucceſ- 


ſion to her and her iſſue. In order thereunto he had 
engag d the Biſhops and Nobility to ſwear allegiance to 
her; and amongſt the Nobility Sephen, Earl of Mor. 
taignu and Bolagn, and nephew to the King, was one 
” of the forwardeſt of thoſe who ſwore fealty to that 
Princeſs. F Erl at ronment 


S ECT. Ix. But King Henry dying this year in Nor- 


' mandy, before his body could be brought into England 
to be bury'd, Seh I had forgot his promiſe and ſeiz d 
upon his Crown. He was third ſon of Adela, daughter stephen 
to King William the Firſt, by Stephen Earl of Blois: and Mug. 
this gave ſome colour to his pretenſions; but the ab- 
ſence of Maud, the mighty treaſures of King Henry 


which he ſoon ſeiz d upon, and a pretended donation 
from his uncle the late deceas d King, together with 
his own ambition and addreſs, 'went a great way in 


making up what his title wanted. Beſides, his brother 
was at this time Biſhop of Wincheſter and Abbot of 


Glaſtenbury, a great and popular Prelate, and by his 
addreſs the Clergy were brought into his intereſt*, and Mains. 
by his own conduct and fair promiſes he engag'd the 3 
fore Maud, or the Duke of Anjou her husband, could 
come over, Stephen was with the general conſent and 
applauſe receivd as King of Ergland, and crownd at 
WeStminSter the twenty fixth of December, being S. 
Stephen's day, by William Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 

This Prince, having thus poſſeſs d himſelf of the 4m. 1136. 
Crown of England, omitted nothing that was neceſſary 
for his ſecurity. For that end he was equally liberal of 
his gifts and promiſes: to the Clergy he promis d every 
thing that they thought needful to preſerve the rights 
and honour of the Church; and in particular, that the 
Church ſhould be free; that he would neither do, nor 
ſuffer any thing to be done Simoniacally ; that the per- 


ſons and the eſtates of the Clergy ſhould be left to the 
over. fight and care of the Biſhops; that the Clergy 


ſhould enjoy all their ancient privileges, and ſhould 
hold all the eſtates and churches which they had held 


in the time of his grandfather Milliam the Firſt *, free 5 1 


T4 and 
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stephen. and diſcharg d from all ſecular ſervices: and he far. 


Ann. 1136» 


ther granted them power to diſpoſe their eſtates by 
Will; promis d that Biſhopricks and Abbys ſhould not 
be kept long void, and that during the vacancys the 
care of the revenues ſnould be committed to ſuch of 
the Clergy, whoſe wiſdom and probity might be con. 
fided in. He was no leſs frank in his promiſes: to the 


Nobility; and becauſe one of the greateſt grievances of 
the former reign had been the hardſhips put upon the 


ſubjects under the colour of the Kings right of foreſt, 


he confin'd his foreſts to ſuch places as had been foreſts - 
in the time of Milliam the Firſt and Second, and dis. 


- foreſted all the reſt. In ſhort, he promis d a remedy of all 


2 Malmsb. 
Hiſt. Novel. 
lib. 1. fol. 101. 


ſtances put them in a capacity to ſerve or to diſturb 


their grievances, and that for the time to come all care 
ſhould be taken to preſerve a regular and ſteady courſe 
of juſtice*. | 1 71 Arlene IR | 


SECT. x. But well knowing that promiſes, though 


they may quiet and entertain the minds of common 
people, go but a little way with men whoſe circum- 


a government, unleſs they are follow'd by truſts and 


employments anſwerable to the opinion they have of 


their merits and capacity; he therefore particularly 
endeavour d to engage thoſe to his intereſt, whoſe fi. 
gure, abilitys, or obligations to the late King, might 
otherwiſe give him reaſon to ſuſpect them. And Roger 


Biſhop of Salisbury, who had been the great Miniſter of 


> Dugdal. ſer. 
Cancell. p. 2. 


State under Henry the Firſt, frequently made his Vice- 
roy during his abſence, and who was at this time the 
greateſt and moſt powerful man of his order, was more 
eſpecially careſs d: and the better to keep him ſteady 
in his intereſt, one of his nephews Nigellus Biſhop of 


Ely was made Treaſurer, and his other nephew Aexan- 


der Biſhop of Lincoln was made Lord Chancellor“. 


With his bounty the King charm'd the common people, 


and brought ſuch numbers of men to his ſervice, that 
his army was quickly completed ; and the open hand, 
with which he ſcatter d the great treaſures King Henry 
had amaſs'd together, did not looſe it's effect upon 
thoſe who ought to have been above the reach of ſuch 
temptations. 


To ſecure his intereſt abroad he made his court to 


Pope Innocent, in a manner fo equally unbecoming the 


wiſdom 
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Chap. IX. 
wiſdom and the honour of a King of England, that it Stephen. 
is not eaſy to determine, whether his addreſs was more Ann. 1136. 
mean and ſervile in it ſelf, or more miſchievous in the 
event and conſequence. But for theſe reaſons it was 
ſo much more agreeable to Pope Innocent; for the ſpi- 
rit of Gregory the Seventh had given ſuch a turn to the 


heads of his ſucceſſors, that they were very well dil: 


pos d to a belief, that they had a right to diſpoſe of 
Crowns; therefore nothing could be more welcome to 

that court, than the addreſs of King Stephen to Pope 
Innocent, to confirm his election to the Crown of Eg 

land: and, as we are told, that Prince apply'd to him 

upon that ſubject. We are from the ſame authority, nun. a». 
aſſur d, that that Prelate readily condeſcended to his ay 3 
requeſt, and confirm d his election.. Both theſe parti- ; Mams. 
culars depend upon the ſtile of that Charter, which j*; er 
contains the privileges granted by the King to his peo- 

ple, and which was confirmd in the great Council held 


in Oxßord the latter end of this year. 


SECT. xi. But Baronius, who obſerves this particu- 
lar, and from thence takes a new opportunity to affirm 


England to be a fee of the Papacy *, though he never - Baron. A. 


overlook'd any thing that might miniſter to the honour "i 
of what he calls the Holy Chair, pretends to no other 
authority tor theſe particulars, than the copy of the a- 
foreſaid Charter. But it is not unlikely, that the later 
uſurpations of the Papacy have miſled poſterity, and 
that nothing more was intended by the King in that 


Charter, but that he had been own'd as King of Eug- 


land by Pope Innocent, as well as crown'd by the Legate 
of the Apoſtolick Church; for the ſame Charter which 
mentions the confirmation of Pope [znocert, ſtiles the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury the Legate of the Apoſto- 
lick Church, not the Legate of the Pope. 

If there be truth in what is ſaid of Pope [znocent's 
confirmation, the ambition of the King led him to ſuch 
an abaſement and treachery to the crown and king- 
dom of England, as the nation had never been acquainted 
with before, and which Milliam the Firſt had rejected 


with ſcorn. But whatever the terms of this addreſs 
Were, and whatever the King intended thereby, that 


was not the only falſe ſtep which that Prince made; for 
William Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury dying the latter 
8 en 


— 


Stephen. end of this year, the King ſent to Pope Innocent to 
Ann, 1136. deſire, that Henn Biſnop of Vincheſter, his brother, 
might be made his Legate; which was accordingly 
granted: and it is probable, that in both theſe inſtances 

he acted upon the ſame views; for nothing elſe could 

have led a Prince to make that his defire, which his pre. 
deceſſors had ſo much dreaded, and which he himſelf 

| quickly ſmarted under. ee 
Ann. 1137, Whilſt things went on thus in England, the ſchiſm 
about the Papacy grew up to ſuch a height, that the op. 

poſite partys were preparing to bring it to the decifion 

of the ſword. For notwithſtanding what hath been ſaid 

with ſo much confidence of the eafineſs of finding out 

the true Church, and uniting with that Church by 

uniting with the pretended Vicar thereof, it was at this 

time ſo difficult to determine, whether Innocent or Ana. 

clete was the Canonical Biſhop of Rome, that the Car. 

dinals themſelves, who had the beſt opportunity of be- 

ing inform'd, and ſhould have been guides to others, 

were ſo much at a loſs, that they ſometimes adher'd to 

_ «Geral unocent, and ſometimes declar d for Anaclete *. Ger. 


Chron. ann. 


1137. Xx. baſius aſcribes this uncertainty amongſt the Cardinals 
Script. col. h . | Wt b hi N ſj 7 f K 5 
1343. to their corruption: but this is o far from making it 


„ibi, more eaſy to determine on which fide the right lay, 


that it made it ſtill more difficult; for by ſhewing that 


they could be corrupted ſo far as to declare for the 


impoſtor, as well as for the rightful Biſhop, the world 


could have no advantage from their example, but, on 
the contrary, might be miſled by it; for which way ſo- 
ever they turn d, there would be ſtill the ſame reaſon 
to doubt, which was the rightful Biſhop of Rome, as 
there was to doubt of the integrity of thoſe who had 
the chooſing of him; and doubts of this kind muſt ne- 
ceſſarily laſt as long as the reaſons upon which they 
are founded: the matter of fa& ſhews that this was 
the caſe. 8 ; 
SECT. XII. The Laity were ftill more to ſeek than 
the Cardinals, and ſo little underſtood the marks by 
which the true Shepherd was to be diſtinguiſh'd from 
the Thief and the Robber, that they knew no other 
way to decide the controverſy but by the ſword. And 
accordingly the Emperor Lotharins, who eſpous'd the 
pretenſions of Pope Innocent, and Roger Duke of 4pulia, 
who 
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war upon this ſubject. After great variety of fortune A111 


the arms of the Emperor prevail d, and by the ſueceſs 
thereof a great part of {za/y was brought over to the 
intereſt of Pope Innocent. Though this was an argu- 
ment, which carry'd irreſiſtible conyictions along with 
it ſo far as it went, yet the convictions went no far- 


ther than the reaſons upon which they were founded; 


therefore thoſe parts of Italy, which lay out of the 
reach of the Emperors arms, ſtill remain d in the obe- 
dience of Pope Anacletete . 


37 


But that which was deny d to the arms of the Em- Aun. 1138. 


peror, was not long after accomphliſhd by the death of 
Pope Anaclete, who dyd the ſeventh of January in the 
beginning of this year; for though the party which 
had ſupported Anaclete, choſe Victor in his room, yet 


that Prelate was ſo managd by the friends of Pope In- 


noceut, that he not long after gave up his pretenſions, 
and thereby put an end to a ſchiſm, which for about 
ſeven years had occafion'd a great deal of blood-ſhed 


and miſchief to ſome of the Weftern nations. But in 


the mean time the affairs of the Eugliſb Church mov'd 


on quietly, and with ſo little noiſe, that except what 


hath been ſaid before of the building of Monaſterys, and 


the common changes that death every where produceth, 


and the little wrangles amongſt the Ecclefiaſticks, we 


have ſcarce any thing to be remember d. 

The ſchiſm in the Church of Kore being thus brought 
to an end, Pope Iunocent was recalld to Rome. And now 
the ill genius of Gregory the Seventh returns to that 


court again, and we are to ſee what uſe they will make 


of the paſt conduct and preſent ill circumſtances of 
King Stephen. Though the King had for a while car- 
ryd on his affairs in ſome meaſure to his mind, yet 
the oath and promiſe, given to Maud in the late reign, 
began by this time to be remember d; and the diſap- 
pointment and diſcontents of ſome of the Nobility, 


and the ambition of others, began to ſet the nation in- 


to a ferment, and exceedingly perplexd the court. 
Things being in this ill poſture in Eugland, the court 
of Rome, which never neglected any opportunity to 
ſerve themſelves, and ſtrengthen their uſurpations, by 
making their adyantages of the troubles of theſe nations, 
Vol. 2. * being 
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Stephen. being throughly ſenſible that the Kin g ſtood in need of 
Au. 1138. their friendſhip;-and that his circumſtances were ſuch 


as would not ſuffer him to diſpute whether they might, 
uncalld for, ſend their Legates into England, reſoly d 
to ſtrengthen their pretenſions by rendering that power 
familiar to the Exgliſh nation. 


SEC. x11. Therefore although the Legantine au. 


thority was before granted to Henry Biſhop of in. 


a Gervaſ. 
_ Chron. X. 
Script. col. 


1343- 


cheſter *, and there was at this time no viſible occaſion 
for a new Legate, yet under pretence of bringing cot. 
land to quit the party which had ſupported the late 
Anti-Pope, Aberic Biſhop of Oſtia was made choice 
of, and ſent into England with the character of Legate. 


This was no little mortification to the King and his 


b Ejuſd. ann. 
1138. col. 
1344. N. 10. 


brother the Biſhop of Miche fer, and it was with great 
reluctancy that this Legate was receiv d'. The Legate 
being arrivd took his opportunity to vifit Cathedrals, 
Monaſterys and Collegiate Churches, and before the 
end of the year convend a Council, which met at Ye/?- 


min$ter the thirteenth of December, where the new Le. f 


gate preſided, and ſeventeen Canons were agreed upon; 
and theſe were for the moſt part the ſame with thoſe, 
which had paſs d in the Councils of Lanfrank and 
Anſelm and William de Corboil, the preceding Arch- 


Biſhops. 


The ſtile of this is very different from the ancient 


Councils; for throughout the whole, without any men- 


£ Concil, Brit. 
vol. 2. p. 39. 


d Mezer. life 
of Phil. I. 
P. 230. 


tion of the Synodical authority, the decreeing power 
is every where aſcribd to the Biſhops of Rome; whereas 
the only Legantinè Council preceding this, that TI mean 
under the late Arch-Biſhop William, unites the autho- 


rity of the Metropolitan with that of the Legate; 


and by thoſe conjoyn'd powers that Council was both 


convend and govern'd. So that here a new ſtep was made 


towards the eſtabliſhing of the uſurp'd authority of the 


Papal Legate; for by frequent inſtances of this kind 


provincial Councils were in time annihilated, or render'd 


uſeleſs by having their Canons or Sentences revers'd, 


and the Papal power came to be eſteem d neceſſary to 
give a ſovereign authority to national Councils. And 
the conſequence was ſuch, that Mezeray well obſerves , 
the court of Rome never made a greater breach in the 
libertys of the Gallican Church, than when they intro. 
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duc d a belief, that no Councils could be call'd without Stephen. 
their authority. And to make this go down the better An. 1138. 
with the Clergy of Eugland, the tenth Canon ſeems to 
new a more particular tenderneſs and regard for the 
perſons of the Clergy and Religious, and requires that 
they who kill, or any way injure the Clergy or Reli- 


gious, and do not upon admonition give them ſatis- 


: 4 faction, ſhall be excommunicated, and not be abſoly'd 
but by the Biſhop of Rome. Here was lay'd the foun- 
> dation of the controverſy about the exemption of Eccle- 


ee ee eee ee . Ed Fn 
4 PPTP 2 2 
. „ dt 


by the Legate, but the Arch-Biſhoprick of Canterbury 

being now void, that Prelate thought fit to intereſt 
himſelf in the election of a ſucceſſor. Thoſe elections 

had hitherto ever had their beginning from the Crown. AY 
The method obſervd from the conqueſt had been this: 

wvhenſoever the See of Canterbury became void, the 

time of filling it was govern d by the pleaſure of the 


= faaſticks from the ſecular power, which gave fo much 
trouble to the ſucceeding reign. 


SECT. xiv. Theſe were not the only new ſteps made 


King, and when he had firſt reſoly'd upon diſpoſing 
that great truſt, he ſent his ſummons to the Prior and 
Convent of Canterbury to depute ſome of their body 


to attend him at ſome meeting of a great Council, and | 2, 
to aſſiſt in the choice of an Arch-Biſhop, where, with 9 | 


the advice of that aſſembly and the ſuffrage of the Bi- 


ſhops of the province, a perſon nominated by the King 


Was uſually choſen : thus Lanfrank and Anſelm and 


tend upon the Council. Nor was he content thus to «Geri. 


Milliam, the three preceding Arch-Biſhops, were ad- 
vanc d to that great ſtation. 5 


open to be over-ſeen by the King, but the ill poſture of 


But in the ſummons of the Legate to the aforeſaid 


Council of Weſtminſter directed to Feremy the Prior and 


the Convent of Canterbury, that Prelate requires that 
the Prior, with a number of the Convent ſufficiently im- 3 
power d for the election of an Arch-Biſhop, ſhould at- =_ 
break in upon the rights of the Crown in making the =o 5 
firſt ſtep in this affair, but in the ſame inſtrument he“ 
tells the Prior, that their election being thus made, and 
conſented to by the Biſhops'of the province, % Ang 
cannot and ought not in juſtice to deny his conſent *. + Iii 
Such an inſult upon the rights of the Crown was too 


Vol. 2. 2 2 his 
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Stephen. his government made him wink at it: and his brother 1 
un, 1138. the Biſhop of Mincheſter had ſet his heart upon (a. 


terbury, and was not to provoke the Legate, who by 


the bold and inſolent manner in which he had ſet the F 


buſineſs of the election into motion, without the know. 
| ledge of the King, had given ground to believe that 

the conduct of that affair would fall into his hands. 
Scr. xv. But it happen d here, as it generally does, 


when ſome preſent views lead men out of the ways of 
law and juſtice: the compliment made to the Biſhop | 
of the province in aſſerting their right to a vote in te 
choice of their own Metropolitan, ſerv d only to ren 
der their rights an eaſier prey, by ſeparating them 
from the rights of the Crown. Such was the caſe of the 
Convent too; neither did the King or his brother find 
their account in this matter: the King was afraid to 
. truſt a new acceſſion of power in the hands of his bro. 
ther, whoſe authority as Legate had already over. 


ſhadow'd the royal power; and therefore notwithſtand. | 
ing the paſſion of his brother for the yacant chair, he | 


ſecretly favour d the intereſt of Theobald Abbot of Bec 4 


in Normandy, and this ſo influenc d the election, that 
Theobald was choſen Arch-Biſnop of Canterbury. This 
diſappointment added reſentment to the ambition of the 
Biſhop of Vincheſter, and in the compaſs of a little 
time he had an opportunity put into his hands to 
make the King ſenſible of it, and then he throughly mor: 


tify d the authority which had diſappointed him: in the 
mean time it will be fit to return to the affairs of the I 


King, which led the way to it. | 
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Aim. 1139. The Council of #efiminfer being ended, the new 


Legate Alberic Biſhop of Oſtia left England, and by 


his departure left the Biſhop of Miucheſter in the ſole | 
poſſeſſion of that character: but neither this confidera- | 
tion, nor the condeſcenſions the King had made to the 


late Legate, fignify'd any more than the addreſs he 
had before made uſe of to ſecure his own people; for 


ceivd from the Nobility in his advancement to the 
Crown, gave them ſuch an idea of their ſeryices, as were 
. thought 


when the King thought he was fafe, and had ſhut up _ 
all the avenues at which danger might break in upon 
him, he was too ſoon made ſenfible that this was all 
amuſement and dream; for the obligations he had re- 
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thought too big for a recompenſe, and the returns Stephen. 


- which he had made only encourage d them to demand 4. 1139. 


greater, and fly to their arms whenever they were deny d. « cer Six 
SEC. xy1. The King ſped no better in his addrefles to 


the Papacy; for notwithſtanding his application to that 


court to have his brother made Legate, and the recog- 
nition of his title to the Crown by Pope Iunocent, and 
the unworthy ſubmiſſion which he had made to the 
late Legate, the court of Rome, whoſe integrity never 
ſtood in the way of its intereſt, ſeeing a mighty cloud 
gathering over the head of that Prince, and ſuch as 


threaten'd a new revolution, thought fit to let him 


now, that they had not forgot the doctrine which 


Pope Calixtus had not long before recommended to his 

predeceſſor King Henry, and that the plenitude of the 

Popes authority extended ſo far as to diſpenſe with 

their own oaths and promiſes, as well as with thoſe of 

other men. Accordingly, after all the promiſes and aſ- 

ſurances which they had given that Prince, about this 

time Pope Innocent granted a Bull of diſpenſation to 

Robert Earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon to Henry the 

Firſt and by the father's ſide brother to Maud the Em- 

preſs, by which he was abſolv'd from his oath of fealty 

to King Stephen, and the former oath which he had 

made to Maud in the life time of her father was de- 

clard obliging *; that is, in other words, the court of! Mme. ; 

Rome upon the application of the aforeſaid Nobert, de- I Nl 

clard that King Szepher had no right to the Crown, N + 

and that the right was in the Empreſs Maud, and that 

the ſubjects of England were bound to act accordingly : 

it was thus that court return'd the fayours of King 

Stephen, in doing what in them lay to take the Crown 

from his head. fy 7 C24. TFH 61130 
The way being thus prepar d, the Earl of Glouceſter 

not only withdrew himſelf into Normandy, but ſent 
the King word, that he thought himſelf bound in ho- 
nour and conſcience to withdraw his allegiance from 
him, and to affert the right of Maud his ſiſter, to whom 
he had given his oath, ànd to whom the Crown did of 
right belong. This meflage; and the preparations which N. Wem 

attended upon it, ſo awaken d the fears and jealouſys of j;7,773* 
the King, that he knew not whom to truſt: and it was 

not long, before Roger Biſnop of Salisbury and his two 

20 Z 3 nephews, 


i82 . Hiftory of the Chap. IX. 
Stephen. nephews, Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln and Nigellus 
Ann. 1139. Biſhop of Ey, felt the effects of thoſe unhappy paſſions, 

which at this time gave ſo much uneafineſs to the 
King. . 
The Biſhop of Salisbury had been the great favou- 
rite and miniſter of Henn the Firſt, and by the great 
truſts which he had poſſeſs d, and the long courſe of 
favours which he enjoy d, had rais d himſelf and his fa- 
mily to ſuch circumſtances, as might give ground for 


the ſuſpicion of the King, and lead him to think that 
he and his nephews, who had ingroſs'd the favours off 


Henry the Firſt, were not fit to be truſted in a diſpute 
he was like to have with his daughter: therefore under 


thers ſay, had been contrivd at Oxford, where the King 

and his great Council were about this time afſembld, 

the King commanded thoſe Prelates to deliver up their 

"rr Neve, caſtles into his hands *, and the better to oblige them 
4.2.f4.182. to yield obedience, he ſeiʒ d upon the Biſhops of Salis. 


ſelf by flight. | 7D 
SECT. xvii. Having ſecur'd the aforeſaid Prelates, he 


Salisbury to ſurrender his caſtles of the Devizes, Salis- 
_ bury, Sherborn and Malmsbury; and the Biſhop of Lin. 
colu to give up his caſtles of Banbury, Sheford and 


kind; for ſeveral of the Nobility were ſecur'd under the 
{ſame pretence. But though neceſſitys of State do 
ſometimes run wiſe governments into proceedings of 
this kind, and a turn may poſſibly be ſerv'd by them, 
yet {ſuſpicions are boundleſs, and even wiſdom and in- 
nocence are no ſecuritys, where a bare ſuſpicion may 
render one guilty. Therefore proceedings of this ſort, 
by the ill impreſſions they leave on the minds of ſub- 
jects, do very often operate the wrong way, and give 


The enſuing occurrences of this reign give but too 
much ground for a reflection of this kind. 

For to ſay nothing of the other effects of this con- 

duct, it was this which gave a colourable pretence by 


the pretence of a quarrel, betwixt the retinue of Alan 
Earl of Britain and the ſervants of the Biſhops of S2. 
lisbury, Lincoln and Eh, which had happen'd, or, as o- 


bury and Lincoln, whilſt the Biſhop of E ſavd him 


kept them priſoners, till he had obligd the Biſhop of 


b 15 Newark®. Nor were theſe the only inſtances of this 


beginning to greater miſchieſs than thoſe they prevent. 
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. 7 the Biſnop of Vincheſter and brother to the King, to Stephe 
wortify the King and the new Arch- Biſnop of Canter Au. 1139. 


Bury. It has been ſaid before, that that Prelate had ſet 
"> his heart upon the See of Canterbury, and that though 
the King had obtain d a commiſſion for him to be the 
ſſtanding Legate of the Biſhop of Rome, yet he would 
not ſuffer ſo great a truſt as the Arch-Biſhoprick of 
» * Canterbury to fall into his hands. This Prelate had not 


yet digeſted this diſappointment, and now was his time 
to ſatiate his revenge. And he was juſt to his reſent- 
ment; for under pretence of giving a ſtop to the arbi- 
trary Matment of the Biſhops of Salisbury and Lincoln, 
that Prelate by vertue of his Legantinè power calld a 
Council to meet at Mincheſter the twenty ſixth of Au. 


3 guſt, and ſummon d as well the King as the Arch- 


Biſhop to that aſſembly. The Council being met, 
the Legate magnify'd the fault of the King, and his 
own zeal in aflerting the rights and libertys of the 
Clergy *. TY 
SRE r. xvi. The meſſengers for that purpole ſent to 
that aſſembly by the King, demanded the reaſon why 
he was call'd thither; to which the Legate anſwer d 
with warmth and quickneſs, that e Ring, who was 
a ſubje& of Chriſt, ought not to be anery, if he was 
call'd by the Miniſters of Christ to give ſatisfaftion for 
a a guilt of ſuch a hemous nature, as the preſent age had 
not before been acquainted with ; for (ſaith he) it as 
Pagan Prances only, who umpriſond Biſhops and ſeiæ d 
upon their poſſaſſions. The courtiers having carry d this 
unwelcome meflage to the King, after ſome time his 
anſwer was return d by his Counſel 4beric de Ver, who 
aggravated the ill conduct of the Biſhops of Salisbury, 
Lincoln and Ely, and excusd that of the King, by aſ- 
ſerting the ill behaviour and undutifulneſs of thoſe 
Prelates; and in particular charging them with fortify- 
ing their caſtles, and travailing attended, and armd in 
ſuch a manner as miniſter d juſt ground to ſuſpect, that 
they wanted nothing but opportunity to ſide with his 
enemys: he concluded with telling the aſſembly, that 
the King had been inform'd, that the aforeſaid Biſhops 
had threaten'd to ſend meſſengers to Rome to complain 
of him. 
But as the King had forbid any attempt of that hind, 
0 


4 Malmsb. 
Hit. Novel. 
lib. 2. fol. 182. 


8 
923 
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Stephen. ſo: his Counſel did not ſpare to acquaint that aſſembly, 
Ann, 1139 · that if any body was ſent to Rome upon that occaſion 


4 Malmsb. 
Hift. Novel. 
Gb. 2. fol. 183. 


6 Ibid. 


without the good liking of the King, he ſhould not 
find it an eaſy matter to return to England again; and 
yet at the ſame inſtant, whilſt he thus forbad the appli. 
cations of the Biſhops to the court of Rome, his Counſel 
did by his appointment cite them thither *. Whether 
the King hoped by this means to engage the court of 
Rome, or which is more likely to filence the clamours 
of his enemys, and cover his violence by a ſeeming 
forwardneſs to leave this matter, to the arbitrgtion of 
the Holy Chair, it is not eaſy to determine: büt what. 
ever was the reaſon of a proceeding ſo unuſual, ſuch 


was the neceſſity of his affairs, that he thought fit to 


pay a ſeeming veneration to the authority of that court 
which he was now ſmarting under, and which he had 
too much reaſon to diſtruſt and dread. 


Sxecr. xix. The Biſhops of Sa/zsbary and Lincoln | © 
were not wanting to themſelves, and though they had 


given ſome ground for the ſuſpicions of the King, yet 
what they urg'd for themſelves was enough to ſet them 


right in the opinion of an afſembly, ſo well diſposd to 


favour them, that when their defence made no impreſ- 


fions on the King, the Council petition d for their li. 15 


berty. 

The King had by this time reaſon enough to reflect 
on his own ill conduct, in bringing in upon the king- 
dom a foreign power: a power wholly new, and ſuch 


as had no more bounds, than it had foundations in 
reaſon or law. However, that Prince being under a 


daily expectation of the landing of the Empreſs Maud 


and her brother the Earl of G/ouce/ter, forgot the cha- 


racter which he ſupported, and by his Counſel c Alberic 


de Ver meanly ftoopd to plead his cauſe before his 


brother the Legate *, and thereby own'd and gave 
ſome colour to an uſurpation, which he ought to have 
oppos d with his blood: for the precedent was remem- 
ber d when the reaſons of his conduct were quite for- 
gotten, and help'd to ſtrengthen the uſurpation, which, 
by taking the advantages of the weakneſs and ill cir- 
cumſtances of our Kings, grew up to ſuch a height as 
- time oyerwhelm'd the rights of the Church and the 
rown. 
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* whilſt this unworthy conduct of this Prince thus 
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Stephen. | 


helpd on the impoſture which his ſucceſſors groan d . 1139. 


under, he gain d little preſent advantage by it; for time 
ſhew d that all this did not appeaſe the indignation of 
his angry brother the Legate: but, on the contrary, the 
Council broke up in an uneafineſs on every fide; for 
the King and his friends thought he had done too much, 
EZ yet, becauſe he purſu'd his defign till he had actually 
= ſeizd the caſtles of the Biſhops of Salisbury and Lin. 
== cor, and foro d the Biſhop of Ely to take ſanRuary in 
the army of the Empreſs Maud, the Legate and his 
party were as little ſatisfy d as they were before, and 
their diflatisfaQtion and example miſled a great many 
> others: and this redoubld the perplexitys which had 
before embarraſsd the affairs of King Stephen. Whilſt 
his government was in this ill poſture, ¶ Maud the Em- 
preſs and her brother the Earl of @/ouce/ter landed in 
England, the latter end of this year; and the effect 
woas, ſuch as might be expected, a bloody and unna- 
ttural war. | : "BY 
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Ster. War between the Ring and Empreſs : the ecke there 
| Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury made Legate: the folly and 
miſchiefs thereof. Fg . 9 


II. Thurſtan Arch. Biſbop of York dies: William and Murdac choſe 


in his room: the Biſhop of Rome determines in favour of Murdac, 


III. S. Bernard favours Murdac. William depos'd: the reaſon thereof: 


the diſponour the Crown ſuffers therein. 09. 19 0 
IV. Several Legantine Councils about this time: the miſchiefs thereof to the 
Engliſh Metropoletans, = | 


1 * 


V. The proceedings of thoſe Councils, Maud lands in England. The K 


taken priſoner : the effefts thereof. 


VI. The Council of Wincheſter declares for Maud: proceedings in that 


Council. . | | ＋ . X24 
VII. London ſubmits to the Queen : that Princeſs elated with her ſucceſ;: 
the eſfects thereof. The Earl of Glouceſter taken priſoner. _ 
VIII. Aug Stephen releasd: ſtate of hn affairs: the Biſhop of Win. 
cheſter declares for him: excommunicates the Empreſs, Every thing car- 
ry'd to Rome by appeals. The Clergy exempted from the ſecular power. 


IX. The effetts of the aforeſaid Canon. The Canon Law brought into Eng- ü 


land: the occaſion thereof. | 

X. The body of Canon Law compos d to ſerve the Papal ＋ 1 
XI. The ſtate of the court of Rome. The diſpute betwixt the Senate and 
the Biſhop of Rome. 


XII. The Senate endeavours to retrench the power of the Biſhops of Rome, 


XIII. The Biſhop of Wincheſter forms a deſign to erect his See into an 
Arch-Biſhoprick: Pope Lucius concurs in that deſyn. A deſan forni d 
to erect the Biſhoprick of St. Davids in Wales into an Arch-Biſhoprich, 

XIV. The grounds of Bernard Biſhop of St. Davids his pretence : Pope 
Eugenius determines againſt him. | 

XV. Pope Eugenius comes into France: calls a Council to meet at Rheims: 
Theobald Arcb-Biſbop of Canterbury attends upon him: the Rug 
diſpleat d thereat : the reaſon of that journey. : 

XVI. Theobald ſaid to recezve the title of Legatus natus : the true rea- 


ſons of the Arch-Biſhop' s journey: the uſage he receiud from the King. 


XVII. The pretence of the Arch-Biſhop for that journey: he keeps the 


Monks of Canterbury in order. Ihe court of Rome forms a deſn t6 
break the authority of Dioceſan Biſhops : the reaſon thereof. 


WAR being thus begun, it was car- 
ry'd on in ſuch a manner, as gives one 
La very dreadful idea of State. factions 

and the intereſts of partys, eſpecially when they arrive 
at their full growth and break out into civil war; for 
as if the gentleneſs and humanity ſo natural to the 
Engliſh nation, and all concern for the publick goo, 
2 ha 
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had been extinguiſh'd by a violent zeal for a party, the Stephen. 
barbaritys were mutual and ſo equal on both fides, as Ann. 11.40, 
5 \ if they had fought, not to conquer but to ruin their * 
country, and to gain to themſelves enemys and dis- 
> honour rather than victory. And if the Norman Writer 
be not miſtaken, ſome of the Biſnops themſelves forgot 
their character, and engag d in a warfare very different 
from that of their holy function, and had too great a 
=” ſhare in the ſpoils and oppreſſions of their own coun- 
FT try. The armys plunder d and ravagd whereſoever Sh, 
they went, and livd at diſcretion, and, if our Hiſto ?: . 
Iꝛians ſay true, practicd unheard of crueltys to all the peo- 
plwGKue which fell into their hands. Theſe {ad circumſtances 
| of the Eugliſb nation, together with the violent ſhock 
the court of Rome had receiv'd from the late ſchiſm, 
did for ſome time reſcue the Engliſh church and nation 
from the rapine and extortion of Papal Legates ſent us 
rom abroad: but yet this rather increas d than leſſen d 
the miſchiefs the nation was groaning under; for it 
brought home and naturaliz d the unhappy ſpirit that 
people us d to bring from Rome, and ſet our Prelates 
upon taking that work into their own hands, and offi- 
cioufly promoting the uſurpation, which their wiſer 
pPiredeceſſors thought their duty to reſiſt; a duty bound 
upon them by the authority of Chriſt and the canons 
ol his Church. . He 
E But whether it was the figure the Biſhop of FY/inche- 
Ker made with the Legantinè authority, or the morti- 
fying uſage the Arch-Biſhop had receiv'd from thence, 
or an opinion that his authority as Primate was broken 
paſt recovery, or his ambition to poſſeſs himſelf of a 
power in the province of Tork which he could not pre- 


F< 
e 
* 


> tend to as Primate of England, which miſled him, is 
| uncertain. Whatever occaſion d it, about this time 

that Prelate appear d under the character of Legate, and, 

if we may rely on the Auntiguitates Britannicæ, had too 
: great a ſhare in perpetuating the miſchiefs which at- 
: tended that authority; for Pope Ianocent the Second, 
wiſely foreſeeing that violence is ſeldom laſting, ap- 
ply d himſelf to find out a temper, which might at once 
{ſecure the encroachment the court of Rome had made 
> | upon the authority of the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury as 
„ Primates of England and keep thoſe Prelates quiet under 
Vol. 2. Aa 2 it; 
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188 A Hi of the Chap. X. 
Stephen. it; and to this end confer'd upon 7 heobald the preſent 
Aan. 1140 Arch-Biſhop and his ſucceſſors the title of Legati nati, 
Aue bit. or perpetual Legates of the Biſhops of Rome . Hitherto 
pag. 127. that title, and the authority which attended it, had been 

held during pleaſure, and at moſt expir d at the death 
of the Pope who granted it; and conſequently there 
muſt be ever ſome intervals wherein the Arch-Biſhops 


of Canterbury muſt act without it, and by vertue of 


their proper authority as Primates of Eng/and: but by 
this artifice the proper and the delegated power were 
made inſeparable. And the uſurpation was thought the 
intereſt of the ſucceeding Arch-Biſhops, and the mil: 
chief was anſwerable, and laſted as long as the union; 


that is, till the Reformation reſtor d the Eugliſi Church 


to its ancient rights, and deliverd theſe nations from 
the tyranny and oppreſſions of the court of Rome. 
Ann. 1141. SECT. II. The introducing or rather the fixing of the 
Legantine power, was not the only miſchief which the 
confuſions of the preſent war producd; but the un- 
happy circumſtances of the nation gave opportunity 


to the court of Rome, to acquire to it ſelf a pretence to | 


Judge of the elections of Biſhops. To put them in poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion of their temporaltys by inveſtiture after they were 
choſen and conſecrated, had hitherto bounded the pre- 
tenſions of that court; but an unhappy diſpute about 
the election of a new Arch-Biſhop of Tork, did about 
this time open them a way to enlarge their pretenſions, 


and in the iſſue thereof to overturn all that power and | 


freedom of elections, which with ſo much noiſe and 
ſeeming zeal that court pretended to aſſert and to de- 

fend. The occafion was this: Thurſtan the late Arch- 

Biſhop of Tork dying about this time, William a Canon 
and Treaſurer of that Church was choſen by the better 
888 and greater part of the Canons *; the other part of the 
x. s:r1pr. c Canons choſe Henry Murdac. Whether the promiſes 
28 of the King at his acceſſion to the Crown, or his pre- 
ſent circumſtances, or the zeal with which the court of 

Nome had of late aſſerted the right of Capitular elections, 

led the Chapter of York into this preſumtuous attempt, 

one cannot eaſily determine: but as this is, if I mis- 

take not, the firſt inſtance of this kind that is to be 

met with fince the foundation of the Eugliſb Church, ſo 

the matter of the double election leaves it out of doubt, 


5 that 
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that the Crown had not it's due and accuſtom'd influ- Stephen. 
ence on the choice of the Chapter. An. 1141. 


But whatever gave occaſion to it, this diſpute was 
carry'd to Rome; and as that court well knew how to 
find their account therein, the diſpute was receiv d with 
open arms, and the decifion was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected. Henry Murdac, one of the perſons choſen by 
the Chapter of Tork, was at the time of his election 
Abbot of Fountains in Tork-/hire, an Abby of the Ci 
/tertian Order, founded by 1hurfan his predeceſſor in 
the See of Torx; but he had been bred under S. Ber. 

; nard, together with Pope Eugenius, in whom Si. Ber- 
> mard had ſo great an intereſt, that in the two hundred 
|= thirty eighth epiſtle wrote to Pope Eugenius upon this 
| occafion, he tells that Prelate, that it was a ſaying com- 

mon in men's mouths, tha? it was he was Pope, and 
| not Eugenius. Now S. Bernard not only eſpous d the 
| intereſt of eMurdac, but with a heat and vehemence 
\ | © unbecoming his circumſtances and character reproachd 
his adverſary. In his 234". epiſtle to Pope Cælesline, and 
nin his 235". to the Cardinals and court of Rome, and in 
his 238. to Pope Eugenius, he treats him very courſly, 
aaẽnd with great importunity ſollicits the cauſe of Mur- 
d ac. Yet when one well confiders the ſtile and turn of Mi 
_ thoſe epiſtles, the heat of that learned Writer ſeems to — 
have its foundation in the Monaſtick intereſt; and on 
the contrary, his being a Secular ſeems to be the great- 
eſt fault of Biſnop William in the opinion of S. Ber- 
nard: ſuch an influence hath a paſſion for their own 3 

uſages on the minds of wiſe men. TH oy — 

SECT. III. However it was, after this matter had 
been debated in the courts of Iunoceni, CeleStine, Lu- 
cius and Eugenie, ſucceſſively Biſhops of Rome, it was 
at laſt finally determin d by Eugenius; and after his con- 
ſecration and poſſeſſion of that See for ſome years, Wil. — 
ham Arch-Biſhop of Tork was thruſt out of his chair; 
= and this too not for the reaſon on which S. Bernard 
mov d, but for a confideration a King of England, who 
A has any concern for the rights or honour of the Crown, 

| ought never to forgive: and this was, becauſe King 

Stephen had nominated: him to that truſt before his 
election by the Chapter *; for in the Sentence of Depo- -Sern!. 


1 

! 

| 
. 
j 
* 
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| ſition pronounc d by Auberic Biſhop of O#1a, there is — 2 
=  Aa3 no 33. 
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Stephen. no other cauſe aſſign d for it. This was ſo bold and ſo 
Am, 1141. inſolent an affront to the King of England, and ſo im. 


udent an inſult over the canons and diſcipline of the 
whole Catholick Church, that it is hard to determine, 
whether the King of England or the Chriſtian Church 
was worſt us d in this affair: but ſo it was, that although 
this Prelate paſs d in our Hiſtory by the title of S. il. 
ham, yet he was forc'd to give way to his adverſary, 
and waited till his death before he was reſtor d. 

If T am not miſtaken, this was the firſt inſtance where. 
in the court of Rome pretended to judge of the election 
of a Biſhop of England, and this the firſt fruits of that 
unhappy over. fight, which led Henny the Firſt to give 
up the intereſt the Kings of England had ever had in 
the choice of their Biſhops : and it was this which led 
the way to the infinite troubles and irreparable diſho- 


nour, which the Eugliſb nation ſuffer d in the reign of 


King John; for the Chapters of Cathedral Churches 
being left to a freedom of election, were often divided 
in their ſentiments, and the effect was what the court 
of Rome eafily foreſaw. The Kings having given up 


their right, and there being no other authority that 
could regularly pretend to it, that matter fell in courſe | 


into the hands of the Biſhops of Rome, who were heirs 
general to every right and to every power which ſery'd 
their purpoſe, and never wanted aſſurance to put in 
their claims, nor reaſons to ſupport them, wheneyer 
they met with men, who had folly enough to apply to 
them, and power to defend the uſurpation. Nor was 
this the only adyantage the court of Rome reap'd from 
the preſent miſerys of the Eng//b nation; for the ſettle- 


ment of the Legantine power had the ſame beginning, 


and about the ſame time. 

S8!x cr. iv. Though the Legantine power never en- 
ter d, but where the pale of the national Church was 
firſt broken down to make way for it, and confuſion 


and blood ſo cover d the face of theſe kingdoms at this 


time, that there was no place for the regular power of 


the Church; yet the compaſs of three or four years pro- 
duc d no leſs than four or five Legantine Councils; one 
under Theobald Arch Biſnop and Legate in the year 


1140 or 41, three under the Biſhop of Miucheſter, and 
one wherein Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln is ſaid to 


preſide. Beſide 
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gheſide theſe M. Meſiminſter makes mention of a stephen. 


Council held under Milliam Biſhop of Lincoln in the 4m. 1141 


year one thouſand one hundred and forty two; but it 4 N 
is as evident that this muſt be a miſtake, as it is that 2 24+ 
William was not at this time Biſhop of Lincolu. And 

one cannot forbear thinking, that what is ſaid of the 
Council under #exander Biſhop of that See, is no bet- 

ter founded, though it has had better fortune, and 

from the learned collector of the Britiſb Councils has 

been tranſcribd into Labbes edition of the Coun- 

cils. Biſhop Godin, upon whoſe authority this parti- 
cular is founded, ſaith, that ſeveral uſeful Canons were 


made in that aſſembly : but as theſe Canons have ne- 


ver yet appeard, the circumſtances: of the nation in 
general and of the Biſhop of Lincolu in particular, and 
the general filence of Hiſtorians, who make no men- 
tion of it, would incline one to believe, that there is 
little more truth in this particular, than in what 
Malmsbury faith of that Biſhop's flying to Scot/and with 
Stigand Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury in the year one 
thouſand and ſeventy, which was fifty years before he 


was made a Biſhop, and probably before he was born. 


But in the Councils allow d on all hands, the growth 
of the Leganztine power appears ſo quick, and the ſteps 
ſo bold, that one is amazd to obſerve, what a mighty 
change a few years producd. It was a ſtrange ſoleciſm 
in the diſcipline of the Church, to ſee a Suffragan Bi- 
ſhop inſult his own Metropolitan, convening him to 
Synods in his own province, and taking the chair in 
his preſence, and this too under a title and authority 
equally unknown to all the ancient Canons of the 
SECT. v. It was ſtill more ſtrange and ſurprizing, 
to {ee the authority which in Ezg/and ow'd its very 
being to the favour of King Szepher, firſt calling that 
Prince to account, and then giving away his Crown! 
and yet this was the uſe which was made of the Le- 
gantine power; for King Stephen was ſummon'd to, 
and call'd to account in, the Council of Mincheſter in 
the year 1139 *; and in that held in the ſame place in 4 Mam. 


the year 1142, his brother the Legate gave away his 1% 776. 


Crown to Maud the Empreſs: .; and before the year . 
was done, in another Legantinè Council held at Vt. 
| minſter, 


r a — ** A 
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' SECT. vi. The Arch-Biſhop was by the Legate in- 
vited 


A Hiſtory of the . 


5 = C 
Stephen. minſter, the aforeſaid Legate turnd his power the V. 
Ann. 1141. other way, and excommunicated that Princeſs and al! he 
3 her adherents. But having ſaid this, to lay together in to 
aur. 114i. One view the miſchiefs which immediately follow d the 1 

admiſſion of the Legantine power, it will be neceſſary in 
to turn back again, and to obſerve the ſteps by which his 
things were brought into this poſture and condition; 1 
and in order thereunto, we muſt look into the affairs W 
of the State, and the great variety of fortune which at. 
tended the War. 825 ee 
The Empreſs Maud confiding in the juſtice of her 17 
claim, and the affections and promiſes of the Nobility 1 
and Biſhops, came into England in the year one thou- he 
ſand one hundred and thirty nine, but with a force no V 
way anſwerable to her pretenſions: and whether it was, ra 
that the nation was not ſo well inclind to her intereſt th 
as ſhe expected, or the fears of provoking a Prince they y th 
had not power to refift, kept her friends from declaring 8 
for her; ſo it was, that for more than a year every | C4 
thing went wrong on her fide, and the affairs of the | w 
King were very promiſing and hopeful, when of a  YV 
ſuddain one ſurprizing blow turn'd the ſcale the other | io 
way; for in the beginning of February this year, the | ſe 
King receiv d a conſiderable defeat at Liucoln, and was tb 
himſelf taken and carry d priſoner to G/ouce/ter. |" 
This accident open'd a new ſcene; for the King being * 
now a priſoner, the Earl of Gloucester omitted nothing ic 
that was likely to break his party, and in order there- | 7 
unto apply'd himſelf to the Biſhop of Mincheſter, the | _ 5. 
Legate of Pope Innocent and brother to the King, and | 
by his agents manag'd that Prelate ſo well, that he was / 
prevail'd upon to leave the party of his brother and |  * 
come over to the Empreſs: and an interview being ap- 7 
pointed, the Empreſs and Earl of Glouceſter, attended 
by a body of men ſufficient for their ſecurity, met the 
Biſhop of Mincheſter, together with others the chief of > 
the King's party, on the plains near F/inchefter ; where, , 
the Empreſs having ſworn to leave the diſpoſal of Bi- 
ſhopricks and Abbys to the care of the Biſhop of Minche- : 
1 ſter, and promis d to hearken to his counſel, he own d l 
. a. fol 188. her title to the Crown, and promis d all duty and allegiance p 
to her whulſt ſhe obſerv'd what had been agreed upon. : 
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* ited to /Yincheſter, but though he came thither, yet Stephen. 
he refus d to own the title, or to promiſe his allegiance Aun. 114 
to the Empreſs*. However, matters being brought to - Matms. 


— 


— — 


ißt. Node. 


+ 5 = : "y 4 . H. 
{2 7 this pals, the Legate purſu d the Inter eſt of the party lib. 2. fol. 188 
in which he was engag d, and in purſuance thereof by 


his Legantine authority ſummon d a Council, which 


5 14 met at Yincheſter the week after Eaſter. The firſt day 
woas taken up in diſtinct and ſecret. conferences betwixt 
the Legate and the Clergy, and that Prelate having ſuc- 
ceſſively apply d himſelf to the Biſhops, Abbots and 
Arxch-Deacons, and by thoſe diſtinct conferences ſound- 
ce dd the inclinations of the Clergy, the day following 
be ſpoke his mind freely to the whole aſſembly. Þ 


In the firſt place, he minded the Council of the cha- 


adter of Legate which he ſupported, and magnity'd 
the conduct of Heum the Firſt, father to Maud, and 
the great happineſs which the nation enjoy d under his 


government, and with great ſharpneſs ſet forth the mis- 


' communicated all that deny'd or oppos'd her title to 
the Crown“. 


carriages of his own brother King Stephens reign, 
wherein (as he faid) juſtice was not adminiſter d, Biſhops 
were impriſond and oppreſsd, Biſhopricks and Abbys 
ſold e, the advice of good men rejected, and the coun- 5 1s. 
| _ fels of evil Miniſters purſu'd : nor did he forget to tell 
that aſſembly, that although he had a natural affection 
and tenderneſs for his brother, yet his zeal for God was 


in the firſt place to be conſider de. In ſhort, though 
ſeveral petitions for the reſtoration of King Hephen 


were offer d, and in particular, one from the city of Lon. 
don, yet Maud the Empreſs was receiv d as Queen of 
Hnugland by this aſſembly, and the Biſhop of Muche- 
iter not only deliverd up that city to her, but gave 


benediction to all that yielded obedience to her, and ex- 


d Florent. 


continuat. 


SECT. vn. The authority and example of the Le- 1141 
gate and Clergy ſo far prevail d, that the city of Lon 
dou ſubmitted to the Queen. But ſuch is the folly of 
mankind, that there are few who know how to bear 
proſperity and ſucceſs; and this was the caſe of this Prin- 
ceſs: her ſucceſs carry d her beyond all the bounds of 
moderation and wiſdom, and left no room for the bow- 
els and tenderneſs of a Prince to her people; for not- 


withſtanding all the promiſes ſhe had made to confirm 
Vol. 2, B b the 


194 Hilo of the Chap. X. 
Stephen. the grants of King Sephen, and to abate all the rigor 
Ann, 1141. and uneaſineſs of her fathers laws, all was now forgot, 
and nothing more thought on, than taking revenge on 
thoſe who had oppos d her acceſſion to the Throne, 
and ſetting up her will as a ſtandard to her future reign: 
and ſo entirely did her heart run this way, that the. 
ber advices of her brother the Earl of Glouce/ter, were 


vanity of that Princeſs. 5 b 
Ann, 1142. The effects were ſuch as thoſe unhappy paſſions do 


turn'd the hearts of her people, that the city of Lon. 
don, which had but a little before receivd her with 
the marks of affection and joy, enterd into a conſpi- 
racy againſt her, ſo that ſhe was forc'd to retire from 

| thence to Oord. And now ſuch another chance of 
war as that which had firſt elated this Princeſs, added 
to the ill impreſſions ſhe had given her people, broke 
all her meaſures. King Stephen was by his impriſon- 
ment reduc'd to ſuch circumſtances, that the Queen 
and the Nobility, who petitiond the Empreſs for his 
liberty, promisd that he ſhould give up his preten- 
„Florent ſions to the Crown, and retire to a Monaſftery *: but 


continuat aun. 


1141. 5. 677. every thing of this kind was rejected with ſcorn; there. 


march d with ſo much ſpeed and ſecreſy, that ſhe ſur- 
priz d the Empreſs and the Earl of Gloucester in Win. 
cheſter; and having ſeiz d all the avenues before they 
could retire, or make ſufficient provifion for their de- 
fence, they had no other way but to attempt to retire 
privately in the night. The Empreſs had the good for- 


Glouceſter fell into the hands of the Queen, and was ſent 
2. priſoner to the caſtle of Rocheſter *; and this accident 
phen, and once again brought the partys to a ballance 
ſo ſuddain and uncertain are the chances of war. 
SECT. VIII. This change to the advantage of King 
Stephen in a little time turn'd the ballance the other 
way; for Maud being under a neceſſity of redeeming 
her brother by releafing King Stephen, her affairs pre- 
{ently grew worſe and King Stephens better, and the 
ob lame 


not ſufficient to ſet any bounds to the haughtineſs and 


uſually produce; for this her ill conduct ſo quickly | . 


fore Matilda the Queen, watching her opportunity 
and having drawn together a ſufficient body of men, 


tune to eſcape, and fled to a Monaſtery, but the Earl of 


gave a new turn to the affairs of her husband King Ste- 
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Ame reaſons and the ſame authority, which but a Stephen. 


little before had advanc'd the intereſt of Maud, hum- 47-11 42. 
bld it again, and ſet up that of King S/epher. Men 


who judge of right and wrong by their particular in- 
© tereſts, never judge truly but when their intereſt lyes 
on the right fide, and are only juſt by chance; yet they 


© ſeldom want light enough to judge for themſelves, 
and are eaſily perſwaded of the righteouſneſs of a pre- 


by this turn of affairs; for inſtead of ending, this gave 
new life and vigor to the miſerys of a civil war, and a 
long ſcene of confuſion and blood enſud. And it was 
not a little part which the Church bore in the confu- 


> vailing cauſe: and if the Legate did not govern himſelf 
by conſiderations of this kind, yet ſo it was, that that 
Prelate, who at the aforeſaid Council of Mincheſter 
© excommunicated all the adherents of his brother, did, 
in a Legantine Council held at Veſtminſter in the be- 
ginning of December this year, command the people 
of England to aſſiſt his brother againſt the Emprels, 


and turn'd the excommunication againſt the fayourers 


= cams . 
But whatever King Stephen got, the nation ſuffer d 3 
un. 1143. 


ſions of the State; for as it was theſe confuſions which 
ſettld and perpetuated the uſurpd authority of the 


Papal Legate, and thereby brought the Biſhops of Rome 


to a fort of Legiſlature and power of making Canons 


in England, ſo the ſame reaſon and the ſame circum- 
ſtances led the way to the practice of carrying things 


to Kome by appeals. Nor were theſe the only noveltys 


the haughty Biſhop of Mincheſter helpd to bring into 


the Church; but in the Council of London in the be- 


ginning of this year, he form'd or rather reviv d and 
confirmd a Canon, by which the Clergy were exempted 
from the ſecular power, and every violence or out- 


rage to their Perſons, to Churches and Church-yards, 
was declar'd an offence from which the Biſhop of Rome 


alone could abſolve the guilty, or at leaſt it muſt be 

done in his preſence *. 1 
SECT. Ix. It is not unlikely, that the Clergy and 

their Churches had not eſcap d the fury of the war, and 

that it was this which gave occaſion and colour to this 


Canon: but as a Canon on this ſubje& was what the 


Engliſb Church had never heard of till the beginning of 
Vol a. . this 
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had never yet known what it was to ſend to Rome for 
juſtice. But if this was a popular art of the Legate to 


doubt he did not forget the court that entruſted him 


very well how to find their own account in it. 


Chron. X. 


1665. 


5154, Canon law in England. 


foundation of the Ezg/z/b Church to this time, there 
had not been ſo much as one Canon made or receivd 
in England, to direct the exerciſe of the Leganzine 
power, or to ſhew in what caſes appeals might be made 
to the Biſhops of Rome, and by what methods they 
ſhould be conducted: and it is very evident, that no- 
thing of this Kind is to be met with in any ancient 
Canons of the Chriftian Church, and in the firſt col- 
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Stephen. this reign, the latter part of the Canon, which carrys 
Aun. 1143. the cogniſance of offences againſt this Canon to the Bi. 

ſhop of Rome, was ſtill more ſtrange in England, which 


make his court to the Clergy and Religious, beyond all 


with the character which he ſupported ; for if this 
leflend the authority of the Church and the Kingdom 
by removing ſome cauſes to the See of Rome, it gave: 
new addition of power to that court and to their Le. 
gates, who were entruſted with the conduct of it, ad 
who in the courſe of things muſt neceſſarily haye a | 

great ſhare in affairs of this kind. And as the firſt thought | 
of a Canon of this nature was brought from Rome, and 
an imperfect draught thereof publiſh'd in the Council 
at Weſtminſter in the year 1138, by Alberic Biſhop of 
Oflia Legate of Pope [nnocent, there is no doubt to be 
made, but the court which formd the Canon kney | _ 


This change in the diſcipline of the Eugliſh Church | 
made ſo quick and viſible a turn in the rules and me.. 
thods of the Ene/z/þ Eccleſiaſtical law, that it is well ob 
ſeryd by a learned Monk, that the confuſions and dis. | 

putes which attended this new Legantine power, occa | 
-Gerval, fond the bringing of the Canon law into England *, and | 
Seript. cl. brought over ſome Canoniſts to inſtruct men in the | 
ſtudy thereof; amongſt whom was Facarius, who went | 
and fettI'd in Oxford, and was the firſt who taught the | 


This was a neceflary conſequence of thoſe changes, | 
which were unhappily introducd into the Emgiih | 
Church about this time; for one change in the polity | 

of a Church does of neceſſity require another in the 
rules by which it muſt be conducted. From the firlt 


2 hi lection of the Canons by Dion ſius Exiguus the caſe is Stephen. 
>> ſtill the ſame. 
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SECT. x. Therefore the ſame men who projected the 


change in the government of the Chriſtian Church, pro- 
jected the forming of a body of laws, which might an- 
ſwer the plan and ſcheme that they had form'd: and 
accordingly, about the year 1151, a work of this kind 
was publiſh'd by Eratian a Monk of S. Felix at Bononia 
in [aly, wherein, befide the ancient canons and ſay- 
ings of the Fathers, many forg d Epiſtles aſcribd to the 
ancient Popes, and many Reſcripts and Conſtitutions of 
the late Biſhops of Rome, were made publick, and all 
the intereſt that court could make was us d to give 
that collection the ſtamp and authority of Law; and 
with great additions of the ſame kind, that collection 


was in ſucceſſion of time forcd upon the Weſtern 


Churches. But though Grazzar's collection was at laſt 


only generally receivd, yet ſeveral collections of this 
kind had before been made and diſpers'd by that court, 


' whoſe intereſt it was to have them receiv d: and in par- 
ticular /vo Biſhop of Chartres, above thirty years be- 
fore that of Grazian, had made and publiſh'd his col- 


lections known by the name of his Panormia and De- 
cretum, both works of the ſame kind with that of Gra- 
tian. And the new notions of the ecclefiaftick liberty 
had engag d other parts of the Weſt in thoſe ſtudys, be- 
fore we hear of them in England: and it is probable, 
that the ſame men, who were about this time modelling 
the Engliſb Church and bringing in new rules of diſci- 
pline, obligd the nation with collections fitted to their 
own minds. But whatever occafiond it, Gerva/75 ob- 
ſerves, that about this time the Canon law was brought 
into England, and the ſtudy of it begun. 

How little ſoever theſe advances of the Papal uſur- 
pation may appear in the firſt view, time will ſhew 
they were of the firſt importance, as well to the State 
as to the Church, and drew great conſequences after 
them. But though theſe pretenfions were broach'd a- 
bout this time, yet they had not their effects till the 
next reign, where we ſhall meet with them again, and 
ſee what a mighty flame a little fire may kindle : there- 
fore I muſt leave them for the preſent. And indeed the 
remainders of our eccleſiaſtick ſtory within the compaſs 
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Stephen. of King Stephen's reign, lye in a very little room; for 
Am. 1143. the miſerys and confuſions theſe nations ſuffer d in the 


a Baron. An- 
nal. ann. 1143. 
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war betwixt King Stephen and the Empreſs and her 
ſon Prince Henn, left ſo little room for the affairs of 
the Church, that our Hiſtorians are in a manner ſilent, 
till the final concluſion of that controverſy with the 7 
death of King S7epher, in the year one thouſand one 
hundred and fifty four. 1 18 
SECT. x1. As the unhappy circumſtances of the Exg. 
liſh nation did in ſome meaſure contribute to the bar. 
renneſs of our eccleſiaſtical ſtory, there was another 


thing which had a greater ſhare therein; and this was 


the embroyld ſtate of the court of Rome. For almoſt &£ 
an age, the deſigns and intrigues of that court had been g 
one of the chief ſources of our ſtory; for the Biſhops 1 
of Rome were reſtleſs and impatient in the purſuit of | n 
thoſe great deſigns form'd by Pope Gregory the Seventh, | 0 
and were never at quiet, but when it was out of their 2 
power to be troubleſome: and ſuch at this time were | t 
the circumſtances of that court, that if our own ambi- |. h 
tion and folly had not helpd on their uſurpation, they | 
had not been in a condition to have hurt us. t 
Notwithſtanding the fine tales which the world has | « 
been told of Conſtantinès granting the Biſhops of | f 
Rome the ſecular power over that city, and the dreams e 
of Hildebrand of a power to govern Princes and dis- 6 
poſe of States and Kingdoms, committed to thoſe Pre- t 
lates as Vicars of Chriſt; the nobility and people of | 
Rome were ſo little acquainted with the pretended i 
rights of thoſe Prelates, that about this time they at- „ 
tempted to reſtore the ancient government of Rome. | _ « 
And as they invited the Emperor to reſume the rights | 


of his predeceſſors, and to give the world freſh marks 
of his authority in Rome, by building his palace there. | 
in; ſo they reſtor d the ancient authority of the Roman | 
Senate , and denyd the ſecular authority of their Bi- 
ſhops, and confin'd their rights and powers to the care 
of fouls. Pope Innocent was now in the chair, and 
us d all his intereſt to preſerve the ſecular authority, 
of which the Biſhops of Rome had for ſome time been 
in poſſeſſion; but finding himſelf unable to ſtem the 


Intereſt of the Senate, he ſunk under it, and took his 
bed and dyd *. 


But 
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hut his death made no change in the ſentiments of Stephen. 
the Roman Nobility, but, on the contrary, encourag d mn. 1144. 
them to proceed to reduce the Biſhops of Rome to 


— ſꝶ— 


their primitive ſtate, and to reſtore the Emperor to 
his right. Therefore the year following they choſe 


Jordan, ſon of Peter Leon, Patrician, and pay d him; Bron. 4. 
the reſpect due to him as a Prince *, and wrote to Con- j 
rade King of the Romans in the ancient ſtile of the 
ſenate and people of Nome, and told that Prince they 144 
were labouring to reſtore him and his ſucceſſors to the 
rights and authority in Rome, which Conſtantinè the 
Great and Juſtinian had before enjoy dea, who, as they 4 1 
fſay, with the advice and aſſiſtance of the ſenate had 
govern'd the world. 
8E r. xil. In the mean while they confin d the bufi- 
neſs of Lucius at this time Biſhop of Rome to the care 
of ſouls, and his ſubſiſtence to tithes and oblations*, © % 
and took the publick revenue to themſelves. But 
though the unhappy ſpirit which Gregory the Seventh 
had left to his ſucceſſors, and the idea they had of their 
rights and powers, were ſuch as made this bold attempt 
to reform them to be receivd with the utmoſt degrees 
of uneaſineſs and mortification; yet it had this good ef- 
fect, that 1t coold the ambition of the Clergy, and ſo 
— effeQually prevented the ſtrife which the languiſhing 
 defires of that Chair had before occaſion'd, and kept 
thoſe who obtain'd it ſo far from the troubles which the 
views of Gregory had exposd them to who purſu'd his 
| Reps, that Pezer, Abbot of Cluniac, in an epiſtle to Pope 
Czle/{ine tells that Prelate, that whereas Pope Alexan- 
der the Second, Gregory, Urban, Paſchal, Gelaſius, Ca- 
lixtns, Honorius and Innocent met with great ſtruggles 
and oppoſitions in their way to the Holy Chair, and 
great difficultys in their care thereof, Pope Cæleſtine 
(as that Writer obſerves) came quietly and undiſturbd 
in his way to it, and held it with peace *: conſiderations f Baron. An 
which would have had a great deal of weight in the bet 
ter ages of the Church, but to men charm'd with the 
luſtre of wealth and power were of no force, and little 
regarded at this time. | 
The aforeſaid attempt to reduce the Biſhops of Rome 
to their primitive ſtate, is ſaid to be form'd by Arnal. 
aus de Brixia: therefore the later Writers, 3 
new 
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Arnaldine Hereſy, and the abettors <Arnaldiſts and 
Hereticks; the uſual name they beſtow on thoſe that 
either oppoſe their wealth or their power, or reproach 
their errors: Whilſt Lucius the preſent Biſhop of Rome 
was thus labouring at home, and had not intereſt e- 
nough to ſecure his authority from the citizens of 
Rome, the folly and ambition of the Bilhop of in. 
che ter led him to an enterprize; which aſerib d to that 
Prelate a power he had no pretence to in England; and 
this was to divide the province of Canterburv. 

SECT. X11. That Prelate, well knowing that his Le. 
gantine power was but precarious at the beſt, and might 
ſhrink into a little compaſs whenever the affairs of the 

State were brought to a due ſettlement, form'd a de- 

| fign to divide the province of Canterbury, and erect a 

new Arch-Biſhoprick at Miucheſter; and in order there. 

unto, to erect the Monaſtery of Hide near Wincheſter 


into a Biſhop's See; and farther, to enlarge the province 


anne. by laying the Biſhoprick of Chichester into it. There 


Winton. 


Angl. „ac par. Are others of our Hiſtorians who ſay, that his defign was 


ve zoo. to take ſeven Biſhopricks from the province of Can. 
zerbury, and that Pope Lucius was brought into it, and 
R. Dicet. in order thereunto ſent a Pall * to the Biſhop of Win. 


abbrev.Chron. 


x. $:ripe. col. Cheſter : but if the account of Baronius may be rely d 


FOB. upon, that Prelate was created Pope but in the begin- 


ning of March 1144, and dy d the latter end of Febru. 
ary the year following. If we add to this, that the Exg- 
liſb nation was in too great a ferment to admit a change 
of this kind, and that there had never yet been a Bi- 
ſhoprick in England erected by the Papal authority, 
there wall appear juſt grounds to believe, that this mat- 
ter went no farther than the imaginations, or, at the 
moſt, the projects and defigns of that haughty Prelate, 


_ who had ambition enough to lead him to thoughts of 


this kind. 


Whatever blame that Prelate deſervd, he did not 
want ſome good qualitys to recommend him to poſte- 
rity. Amongft other inſtances thereof, it may be fit to 
remember, that his houſe was the ſanctuary to William 
„ue, the oppreſs d and injur d Arch-Biſhop of York, of whom 
Wimon. the Annals of the Church of Viuche ſter: ſay, he ey 
nn. 1147 | wit 


Ann. 1145. 
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Stephen. knew that the court of Rome dreaded nothing more 
Ann. 1144. than to be reduc'd to it's ancient ſtate, call d this the 
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with great piety and devotion: however, S. Bernard Stephen. 

thought fit to ſtile him an Idol*, and to inſinuate a 4% 1145- 

charge of Simony againſt him. E Dill. 238. 
But if a doubt can be made of the deſign of the Bi- 

ſhop of Minchester to divide the province of Canter. 

bury, it is beyond a queſtion, that a project was form d 


about this time to withdraw the Biſhopricks of Wales, 
and to ſet up or to reſtore the Biſhops of S. Davids to the 
authority of Metropolitans: and this affair, and indeed 
almoſt every thing that was the ſubje& of diſpute 
dauuring the confuſions of the domeſtick war, was carry d 


to Rome. One cannot ſay when this defign was firſt 
form, but it appears that Bernard, the preſent Biſhop 


of S. Davids, had ſpent ſome time upon this occafion 
in the court of Rome. 


SECT. xiv. A great deal was to be ſaid on the fide Anm. 1146, 


of Biſhop Bernard; for Cambrenſis has rightly obſery'd, 1147. 
that the Britiſb Biſhops deny'd the authority of Auſtin 
the firſt Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and never ſubmit- 


| _ ted to his ſucceſſors; nor, for ought appears to the con- 


trary, ever ownd the provincial authority of thoſe 
| Prelates through the whole Saxon government. And it 


| is highly probable, that the change in the face and diſci- 


pline of that Church was, as that Author obſerves, ow- 


ing to the conqueſt of Henry the Firſt, who, by ſub- 


duing the kingdom, reduc'd the Britiſh to a ſubmiſſion 


to the Engliſb Church. But the fate of Churches does 


| ſo neceflarily follow that of the State, and two diſtinct 


and independent national Churches in one kingdom 


are things fo inconſiſtent, that the uniting of Yales to 
the kingdom of England makes it eaſy to account for 


the union of the Churches thereof, under the autho- 


| rity of the ſame Primate. But there was nothing in the 


nature or neceflary conſequences of that union, to im- 
peach the authority of a Metropolitan; ſo that if the 
pleaſure of the King had not determind on the other 
hide, S. Davids might ſtill have retain'd the honour of 
being the Metropolis, and the Biſhops thereof of being 


the Metropolitans of FY/ales, and yet, by owning the 


Primacy of the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury, the union 
of the Churches might have been preſerv d. 
But the profeſſion of canonical obedience made by 
Bernard the preſent Biſhop of S. Davids at his conſe- 
Vol. 2. Cc cration, 
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Stephen. knew that the court of Rome dreaded nothing more 
Ann. 1144: than to be reduc'd to it's ancient ſtate,” calld this the 
Arnaldine Hereſy, and the abettors <Arnaldi/ts and 
Hereticks; the uſual name they beſtow on thoſe that 
either oppoſe their wealth or their power, or reproach 
their errors. Whilſt Lucius the preſent Biſhop of Rome 
was thus labouring at home, and had not intereſt e- 
nough to ſecure his authority from the citizens of 
Rome, the folly and ambition of the Biſhop of Vin. 
_ cheſter led him to an enterprize; which aſerib d to that 
Prelate a power he had no pretence to in England, and 

this was to divide the province of Canterbury. 
SECT. x11. That Prelate, well knowing that his Le. 
gantine power was but precarious at the beſt, and might 


{hrink into a little compaſs whenever the affairs of the | 


State were brought to a due ſettlement, form'd a de- 

ſign to divide the province of Canterbury, and erect a 

new Arch - Biſhoprick at Miucheſter; and in order there. 

unto, to erect the Monaſtery of Hide near Wincheſter 

into a Biſhop's See; and farther, to enlarge the province 

ume by laying the Biſhoprick of Ch:cheSter into it. There 
Angl. per. are others of our Hiſtorians who ſay, that his defign was 
ee zoo. to take ſeven Biſhopricks from the province of Can. 
terbury, and that Pope Lucius was brought into it, and 

5 R. Diczt- in order thereunto ſent a Pall to the Biſnop of Vin. 
x. Her hr. ol. cheſter: but if the account of Baronins may be rely d 
FM: upon, that Prelate was created Pope but in the begin- 
ning of March 1144, and dy'd the latter end of Febr:- 
ary the year following. If we add to this, that the Exg- 


liſb nation was in too great a ferment to admit a change 


of this kind, and that there had never yet been a Bi- 


ſhoprick in Euglaud erected by the Papal authority, | 


there will appear juſt grounds to believe, that this mat- 
ter went no farther than the imaginations, or, at the 


moſt, the projects and deſigns of that haughty Prelate, 


who had ambition enough to lead him to thoughts of 
this kind. CER 


Ann. 1143j. Whatever blame that Prelate deſervd, he did not 


want ſome good qualitys to recommend him to poſte- 


rity. Amongſt other inſtances thereof, it may be fit to 
remember, that his houſe was the ſanctuary to William 
bu, the oppreſsdand injur d Arch-Biſhop of York, of whom 
Winon. the Annals of the Church of WW. mcheſter : lay, he liv'd 
ann. 1147 MY with 
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with great piety and devotion: however, S. Bernard stephen. 


But if a doubt can be made of the deſign of the Bi- 


ſhop of //mcheSter to divide the province of Canter. 
Bury, it is beyond a queſtion, that a project was form d 
about this time to withdraw the Biſhopricks of Wales, 
and to ſet up or to reſtore the Biſhops of S. Davids to the 
authority of Metropolitans: and this affair, and indeed 
aalmoſt every thing that was the ſubject of diſpute 

during the confuſions of the domeſtick war, was carry d 


to Rome. One cannot ſay when this deſign was firſt 
form'd, but it appears that Bernard, the preſent Biſhop 


of S'. Davids, had ſpent ſome time upon this occaſion 


in the court of Rome. | 


> thought fit to ſtile him an Idol, and to inſinuate a 4” 2145 
charge of Simony againſt him. a1 


2 Bernard, 
epiſt. 238. 


SECT. xIv. A great deal was to be ſaid on the fide 4m. 1146, 


of Biſhop Bernard; for Cambrenſis has rightly obſery'd, 
that the Britiſb Biſhops deny'd the authority of Auſtin 
the firſt Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and never ſubmit- 
ted to his ſucceſſors; nor, for ought appears to the con- 
trary, ever ownd the provincial authority of thoſe 


Prelates through the whole Saxon government. And it 
is highly probable, that the change in the face and diſci- 


pline of that Church was, as that Author obſerves, ow- 


ing to the conqueſt of Henm the Firſt, who, by ſub- 


duing the kingdom, reduc'd the Britiſh to a ſubmiſſion 
to the Eugliſb Church. But the fate of Churches does 


ſo neceſſarily follow that of the State, and two diſtinct 
and independent national Churches in one kingdom 
are things ſo inconfiſtent, that the uniting of ales to 


the kingdom of Eugland makes it eaſy to account for 
the union of the Churches thereof, under the autho- 


rity of the ſame Primate. But there was nothing in the 
nature or neceflary conſequences of that union, to im- 
peach the authority of a Metropolitan; ſo that if the 


pleaſure of the King had not determind on the other 
hde, S. Davids might ſtill have retain'd the honour of 
being the Metropolis, and the Biſhops thereof of being 


the Metropolitans of Wales, and yet, by owning the 
Primacy of the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury, the union 
of the Churches might have been preſerv d. 
But the profeſſion of canonical obedience made by 
Bernard the preſent Biſhop of S. Davids at his conſe- 
Vol. 2. G cration, 


1147. 
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Ann. 1146, as his Metropolitan *, as it left no room to doubt the 
% Pleaſure of King Henry the Firſt, who had reduc'd 


4 Eadm. Hiſt. 


ib.5.9.116. PFules to his obedience, ſo it lay ſo heavily on his pre. 
*. tenſions, that Bernard was never able to get over the 
difficulty which that act of his own had lay d in his 

way: therefore in the Reſcript of Eugenius, by whom 

this affair was about this time adjuſted for the preſent, 

( ſett1'd I cannot ſay, ) that Prelate did upon this ground 


4 Evgen.epie. determine in favour of the Arch-Biſhop Theobald®*. Be. 


egg. fides, it is not unlikely, that the zeal of 7heobald for 
the intereſt of the Papacy might give new weight to 
his pretenſions. 


Ann. 1146. SECT. xv. Pope Eugenius, led to it by the mortifi- 


cation of his authority at home, came about this time 
into Fance; and beſide ſeveral provincial Councils 
held by him during his ſtay there, he pretended to call 
a general Council to meet at NMeims. The King re. 
fus d to permit his Biſhops to attend upon that aſſem. 


bly : but the Arch-Biſhop probably led by his fears to | 
ſee his province divided, went over into Frauce, where | 


his zeal for Pope Eugenius render d him ſo acceptable 


a gueſt to that Prelate, that the Writer of his life faith, 


the joy of that meeting was ſcarce to be expreſs d. But 
the ſame reaſons which made him welcome there, made 
him very unwelcome to the King at his return to Exg- 
land; for that Prince ſo reſented his diſobedience, that 
upon his return he ſent him back again to France, and 
:Gerval, Would not ſuffer him to ſtay in England <. 
. Some of our Writers pretend to aſcribe this diſgrace 


1363, to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſay, that whilſt that 


Prelate put Pope Eugenius upon inviting the Arch- | 


Biſhop into Fraxce, he at the ſame time diſſwaded the 


41d. King from permitting him to go“, and by this arti- 


fice put him under a neceſſity of falling under the dis- 
pleaſure of the King or of the Biſhop of Rome. But 
whatever engagd the King to deny him leave to go 
to Pope Eugenius, the diſobedience of the Arch-Biſhop 
and the account the Writers of this age give of this 
affair, who call this undutifulneſs Obedience to God, 
and ſpeak of it as meritorious, ſhew what a mighty 


change a little time had produc'd in the Exgliſb Church. 


Lanfrauk and the whole Clergy of his time thought 
T them- 
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themſelves under no obligation to attend on the ſum- Stephen. 


mons of the Biſhops of Rome, when the King of Eng. Aun. 1148. 


land requird them to ſtay at home: but by this time 
the Papal uſurpation had gain'd ſo much ground, that 


what was before a fault, was now become a duty; and 
the law of England began to give way to a pretence 
unknown toall the beſt ages of the Church. 

There is no doubt, the Arch-Biſhop was very uneaſy 
under the inſults which his .authority daily receiv'd 
from the Legate; and it is probable, that the preſent 
miſchief he ſmarted under, put him upon this journey 
to France, to gain the power which he found himſelf 


unable to reſiſt, and to do that by a delegated and bor- 


rowd authority, which he was not permitted to do in 
his own right. . 

8 ECT. xvi. But our Writers, who charge this dis- 
obedience upon this Prelate, uſually ſay, that he had 
his Legantine commiſſion from Pope Cæleſtine, and that 
he prevail d with that Prelate to recall the commiſſion 
granted to the Biſhop of Winchester. This circum- 


ſtance rather increaſes than takes off the difficulty 


which attends upon this affair; for Cælegtinè livd but 
five months and ten days after he was rais d to the 


Papal Chair *; and it is probable, that the Biſhop of 
WincheSter was Legate to his ſucceſſor Pope Lucius“. 


And therefore if there be truth in what is ſaid of Arch- 
Biſhop 7 heobald's receiving the title of Legatus natus, 
it is moſt probable it was gaind about this time and 
from the preſent Pope Eugenius, and that this was a 


| part of the buſineſs which led him into France. 


If one may judge of paſt counſels by ſucceeding e- 


- vents, matters of a different nature from thoſe before 


mentiond, were concerted at this interview betwixt 
the Arch-Biſhop and Eugenius Biſhop of Rome; for it 
is probable, that they there enter d into meaſures to fa- 
vour the pretenſions of the Empreſs and her ſon againſt 


ä King Stephen, and that the jealouſys that Prince had 


of this affair, were the true reaſon why he continud ſo 
ſteady in denying leave to the Arch-Biſhop to go a- 
broad, and treated him ſo courſly at his return: thus 
much 1s certain, that thoſe two Prelates quickly af- 
ter appeard in the intereſt of the King's enemys, and 
that when the King had projected the crowning of his 

vol. 2. UC 3 {on 


@ Baron. An- 
nal ann. 1144. 


6 R. Dicet. 
abbrev. Chrom 


X. Script. 
col. 508. 


en 


Him of the © 


f Stephen. 


Ann. 1148. rather to go into baniſhment than to comply with the 


a H. Hun- 
tingd. Rer. 
Angl. Script. 
fol. 216. 


6 Ibid, 


King *, and juſtify'd himſelf by pretending he was for- 
bid to do it by the Pope. And it is not unlikely, that 
it was views of this kind, which made the Arch-Biſhop 
ſingular in his opinion and practice in the aforeſaid in- 
ſtance; for the Biſhops, though they were afterwards 
brought to unite in their refuſal to crown the ſon of 
the King, yet thought it their duty at this time to 
comply with his commands, and ftay at home, rather 
than with the monition of the Biſhop of Rome to at- 


tend the Council of Meims. 


SECT. xvii. Whatever reaſons kept the Biſhops at 
home, the Arch-Biſhop not only attended upon Pope 
Eugenius, but, as men whole underſtandings are through. 


ly complaiſant to their wills, and who can eafily be. 


lieve what they wiſh for, he entitI'd God to his diſobe. 


dience to the King. But this made the matter worſe ra- 
ther than better, and the King ſo reſented his diſobe- 


dience, that though he was permitted to return to E2- 


c Gervaſ. 
bros. X. 
Script. col. 
1667. 


a4 Ibid. 


land, and reftord to his temporaltys, yet the miſun- 


derſtanding thus begun never ended but with the death 


of the King. But whatever elſe that Prelate gain d by 


his new friendſhip with Pope Eugenius and his title 


of Legate, it ſeems likely that he gain'd authority 


and courage enough to keep the Monks of Canterbury 
within the bounds of their duty; for though the true 


ground of the diſpute betwixt them does not appear, 


yet it is evident, that he depos d Malter Prior of the 
Monks of Canterbury, and ſent him a priſoner to Glou— 
ce/ter, and put in Wibert in his room; and when the 
Convent appeal'd to the court of Rome, he deſpisd their 


appeal, and forcd them to renounce it and to ſubmit 


to his cenſure © : but however he eſcap'd, the Convent 
had their time to be reveng d on his ſucceflors. He had 
this advantage, that the practice of appeals was yet ſo 
new in England, that the ſame Writer, who ſays that 
Prelate deſpis d the appeal of the Convent, ſays that 


practice was firſt begun by Henry the preſent Biſhop of 


Wincheſter 4. 


But what that Writer has left in the dark, the dis- 
pute betwixt the Seculars and the Monks, which about 
this time ſpread it ſelf through the Weſtern Churches, 


may 


Chap.X. | 
fon Euface King of England, the Arch-Biſhop choſe | * 
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may poſſibly explain to us. This controverſy had the 
ſame beginning, and was directed to the ſame ends, 


uuith thoſe about the right of Inveſtitures and the Le- 
gantinèe power; for however different the ſubjects may 


appear, the Papal uſurpation was the common ſpring 
which ſet all thoſe diſputes into motion. It was to 
no end to attempt the authority of Dioceſan” Biſhops, 


whilſt the power of Princes and the authority of Na-. 


tional Churches ſtood in the way of the uſurpation, and 
could upon all occafions ſcreen the Biſhops and their 
Clergy : but the court of Rome having made it's way 
through them, leaſt they ſhould be embarraſs d by the 


Stephen. 


Ann, 1148. 


authority which the canons and univerſal practice of 


the whole Chriſtian Church had entruſted to the hands 
of Dioceſan Biſhops, a defign was carrying on about 


this time to break their authority by exempting the 


Religious from their juriſdiction, and, where it could 


be done, taking it from them to raiſe the Monaſticks 


to a greater figure in the Church. 


of C HAP. 
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CHAP. XL 
Ab anno 1149, ad annum 1150. 


SEcr. J. HE controverſy betwixt the Seculars and the Religious be- 
L gens in England: the occaſion thereof. | 
II. The Religions ſet up pretenſions to free themſelves from the authority of 
Biſhops: the ancient ſtate of the Religious. Te. 
III. The Religious treated as a part of the Laity, and their dutys deſcribd 
| by the Ancients accordingly. © „„ 
IV. The Religious treated by the ancient Engliſh Church as Lay- men: the 
profeſſion of their Abbots anſwerable. —_ | 
V. The form of their profeſſions: the ſenſe of St. Bernard of the attempt t; 
diſcharge them from their obedtence to the Biſhops.” © 

VI. Battle Abby diſcharg d from it's obedience to the Biſbop of the Dioceſe: 
the uſe the Monaſterys of England made of that example. = 
VII. A diſpute betwixt the Biſhop of Lincoln and the Abbot of St, Al. 
bans : the Abbot gains a Bull from Pope Adrian in favour of hu Mo- 


naſtery. | 
VIII. That Abby gains the right of Proceſſions: the original and importance 
of that uſage. | een 


IX. Enſham in Oxford-ſhire obtains the proceſſion of the Arch- Deaconry 
of Oxford: the conſequence of this affair. 5 ; 
X. Robert Biſhop of Lincoln cites the Abbot of St. Albans: deſþiſes 


| the Bull of Pope Adrian: the King makes an agreement betwixt the | 


Biſhop and Abbot. 


XI. The Arch-Deaconry of St. Albans erected: the occaſion thereof: St. 
Albans the firſt mitred Abby. = 
XII. The miſchiefs and confuſjons occaſion d by the exemptions of the Re- 
ligious. ; | | 
XIII. The exemptions of the Religious owing to the deſent of the court of 
Rome: the reaſon of the friendſhip betwixt that court and the Reli- 
10S. 


XIV. The opportunitys that court had to oblige the Religious : the prodi- 
gious increaſe of Monaſterys : the reaſon thereof. 


XV. The wealth gain d by the Religious, injurious to _ the growth 
of the Religious abroad anſwerable to that in England. „ 

XVI. The miſchiefs occaſion d to the Monaſterys by the Papal exemptions. 

XVII. The Abbys of St. Albans and St. Edmunds, which firſt gain d 


exemptions, had the firſt ſhare in the miſchief thereof. 


Stephen. SECT. 1. HE quarrels and miſchief which the 
A. 1149. controverſy betwixt the Seculars and 
| Regulars occaſion d abroad, lye out of 

my way; but what paſs d at home will deſerve the care 

and enquiry of an Eugliſb Hiſtorian. This controverſy 

was begun in Ergland by a diſpute, betwixt Hilary at 

bone Bt. this time Biſhop of Chicheſter and Walter Abbot of 
v.. 2.7. 5j. Battle Abby, about the right of Viſitation That Pre- 


late 
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late being advaned to the See of Chicheſter, in the room Stephen. 
of Sirid who dy'd about the year 1132, in his vifita- n. 1149. 
tion about the year 1139 he cited the Abbot to his 
Dioceſan Synod, and demanded entertainment from the 
Abby. The Abbot pleaded exemption from the juris- 
diction of the Biſhop, by vertue of the Charter of their 


| proteQion *; and this quieted this diſpute: for a little * 
While. 3 | „ a 
Though the Biſhop of Chichester knew not where to 

find his remedy, yet he did not acquieſce in the ſen- 

| tence of the King; nor did the Abbot think himſelf 

| fafe therein: therefore that Prince was no ſooner in 

his grave, but the Biſhop ſent a new ſammons to call 

the Abbot to his Synod, and upon his refuſal to appear, 

put the Abby under an Interdi&. But that this affair 
might give no uneafineſs to the ſolemnity defignd for 

the reception and coronation of the new King Henry 

the Second, who was in Normandy at the death of 
Stephen in the year 1154, and was ſhortly after expect. 

ed at London, Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury pre- 
vail'd upon the Biſhop of ChicheFer to relax the ſen- 

tence againſt the Abbot, and to leave him at liberty to 

bear a part in the ſolemnity of the new King's recep- 

tion and coronation : which being performd in De- 
cember, the Lent following a Council was calld to meet 

at Yeſtminſter, where this matter was again reviv'd; 

for the Abbot apply'd himſelf to the King to confirm 

the Charter of King William the Firſt, and the Biſhop 

of Chicheſter oppos'd it with all his intereſt; but after a 

long ſtruggle and great intereſt on both fides, the Char- 

ter of the Abby was confirm'd by the King. 3% 
SE r. 1. This diſpute ſucceeding in this manner, 

the Religious began every where to find out pretences 

to exempt themſelves from the juriſdiction of their re- 
ſpective Biſnops; more eſpecially the ancient Abbys. 

And this gave occafion to the pretending, or, to ſpeak 

more properly, to the forging of Charters ; and the Re- 

ligious took fire, and a general controverſy was begun 
on 
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Stephen. on this ſubiect; the Biſhops on the one fide alledging 


Aun. 1149. that all the Religious within their reſpective Dioceſes 


2 Can. 


39. 


were ſubject to their juriſdiction, and the Religious 


with an unequal d and invincible obſtinacy contending 
to be exempted fromiit. This was a new and ſurprizing 
ſcene, and ſuch as with which the Engliſi Church had 
never before been acquainted. Therefore to ſet this 


them, and then the ; reaſons of this ſuddain change 


and live in deſerts and places moſt private and unfre. 
quented, in hopes to find the peace and comforts in de. 


ferts and amongſt beaſts, which were deny d them 2. 


mong men. And this being the caſe of ſome very ex. 
traordinary perſons, their example gave ſo much repu- 
tation to retirement, that the practice was continu d 
when the reaſon ceas d which firſt began it. And after 
the Empire became Chriſtian, inſtances of this kind 
became numerous, and thoſe whoſe ſecurity had oblig ' 
them to live ſeparately and apart, were united into 
ſocietys; and S. Baſil in the Eaſt, and S. Martin and 


Si. Benedict in the Weſt, form 'd rules for their better 


government and conduct; and whilſt they maintain d 


their character, a great deference and regard was pay d 


to them by the Chriſtian Church. But the honours done 
them were kept within their due bounds, and never 


went ſo far as to make a breach in the diſcipline or go- 
vernment of Chriſts Church, or any way to exclude or 


ſhut them out from the care and government of their 


Biſhops, to whom not only the Apoſtolick Canons *, but 


the conſent and practice of the Univerſal Church, had 
primarily entruſted all eceleſiaſtick power. 

SE r. nl. As the Religious of the former ages of the 
Church ſet up no pretence which might make any 
change herein, ſo they were by the ſame ages, and the 


beſt: men that ever govern d the Church, treated as the 


ſubjects of their care, but in every reſpect as a part of 
the Laity only; and as ſuch they came from their retire- 
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affair in it's true lightz it: will be requiſite to look back. 
ward, and obſerve firſt, the original of theſe inſtitu. þ 
tions and the ancient ſenſe that Chriſtendom had of | 


ments 


wag" 


and the ſprings by which the preſent controverſy was; 
mod. 1 : S 
Ihe perſecutions which attended the firſt ages of the 
Goſpel, fore d ſame Chriſtians to retire from the world., 
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ments to attend the devotions, the ſermons and ſacra- stephen. 
ments of their Biſhops. And S'. Auſtin and S. Jerome IN 
not only ſpeak of them as Lay-men, but accordingly 
deſcribe their dutys and ſuit their directions to them. 

And this opinion F the Religious, and the uſages found: 


cd thereon, became ſo general, that by the Imperial 


authority they were in Juſtiniams time eſtabliſh'd by 
the laws of the Empire, and by an expreſs conſtitution 


the over. ſight and care of the Religious was declard 


the duty of their proper Biſhops *; and this their duty « ue, 
Was { well known, that it was a receiv d rule of this © =: 


Imperial law, that c Abbots were to be ſubjed to their 
Biſbops, as the Monks were 10 be JEN to their 
E 2 Abbots *. cette tb, 1, 


tit. F. 


Fat. 3 


Gregory the Great, who had been bred a Monk and 


had given rules for their conduct, is ſo far from ex- 
empting them from the authority of their Biſhops, and 


3 much more from truſting them with any ecclefiaſtick 


3 juriſdiction, that he does not allow them a place in the 
rank of the Clergy ; but as he ſubjects them to the au- 
| thority and over. ſight of their proper Biſhops, ſo he 


aſſerts thoſe inſtitutions inconfiſtent with the functions 
of the Clergy -, and expreſsly directs, that Biſhops “ e. 


| : nachor. 5 
ſhould ſend Prieſts to officiate in their Monaſterys *. il. 2 : 


And all this was in effect no more than what had before 56 il: 
been eſtabliſh'd by the Council of Chakedon, which in 7% 18 
the fourth ee requires, that Monks ſhould be ſub- 

ject to their Biſhops, and not intermeddle 1 in the affairs 

of the Church. * 


SECT. Iv. The ancient Eng/i/h Church ated by theſe 


rules, and, in the Councils of Bacanceld | in the year 


694. and Cloveſboe in the year 7470, eſtabliſh'd the ee Bin. 
government of the Religious upon the ſame foot which Foe 739 
the Council of CHalcedon had done before. In ſhort, %. 724 
the canons and uſages of the whole ancient Church are 
ſo full and ſo plain in this caſe, that although the Ca- 
non law was deſignd on purpoſe to break through and 
to overwhelm the rules, by which the firſt ages of the 
Church had been govern d, yet Cratian had the ill for- 
tune to live before the marks thereof were quite de- 


fac d; therefore in the collection he has publiſh'd, it is 


A maxim of law, that the over-ſight and government 


of Monaſterys and Religious houſes do jure communi, 
Vol. 2. D d or 
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Amn. 1149- ceſe wherein they are erected 


«Dore And when ſome of the Religious of France endea. | 
. vour d to break through that rule, the canons an q | 


uſages of the Church lay fo croſs to that attempt, that 


1 
. 
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Stephen. or by common right, appert ain to the Biſhop of the Dio. YL 
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the Council of Poictiers, in the year one thouſand and _ 


one hundred, forbad the Abbots the uſe of the Gloves, 
the Sandals and the Ring, as part of the Epiſcopal ha. 
bit.*; and forbad the Monks to preach and to baptize, | 
becauſe thoſe were a part of the office of the Parochial | 


b Concil. tom. 
10. col. 725. 


c Ibid. 
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the marks of that authority, which the canons and 
conſent of the whole Catholick Church had entruſted 


to the hands of the Biſhops, the Abbots at the time of 
their Benediction did ever make a ſolemn promiſe of | 


obedience to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, and, during the 
vacancy of the See, to his Cathedral Church. At leaft 
this was the caſe in England, of which a part of the 
form in uſe in the Church of Canterbury during the 
vacancy, and which, the ſtile only chang'd, was the 
ſame with that to the Arch-Biſhop, 1s in being to this 
day. And amongſt other things relating to the duty 
of the Abbot, who was to receive his Bene- 
dition, this was always a queſtion : Will you 


Vis ſanctæ matri eccleſi& 
Dorobernenſi canoncam 
per omnia ſubjectionem 
erhibere? Reſp. Volo: 
and his Profeſſion was an- 
ſwerable. EF Ho 


holy Mother the Church of Canterbury? and 
the anſwer was, I will. . ! 

Sꝑc r. v. This promiſe was follow'd with a Profeſſion 
in writing, and openly read at the time of his Bene- 
diction: I (ſuch a one, naming his Chriſtian name) Ab- 


Ego N.. eccleſiæ illius 
electus Abbas profiteor 
ſanctæ eccleſiæ Dorober- 
nenſi ejuſque Vicariis ca- 
nonicam ſubjectionem. Re- 
giſt. Cant. | 4 


jection to our holy Mother the Church of Can- 
terbury, and to the Vicars or Deputys thereof. 
And this was the uſual form, the names only 
chang d; of which I ſhall give but one inſtance in the 

Profeſſion of Robert, at the time of this controverſy 
Ego Robertus ſand Al. Abbot of S'. Albans, which I therefore men- 
pant electur cee n tion, becauſe this Robert was at this time, and 


(Roberto) Lincolnienſi | 3 ; 
Epiſcopo & ſucceſſoribus After he had ſolemnly promisd obedience to 


tuis canonice int roductis 


promitto debitem bed. Robert then Biſhop of Lincoln, one of the moſt 
earnelt contenders againſt the ſaid Biſhop to 
he had promis'd obedience, 


entiam. 4471 
whom and a fierce op- 
_ poſer 


bot elect of that Church, profeſs canonical ſub- 


pay canonical obedience in all things to our 


That there might be nothing wanting to perpetuate 3 


cd 


— 
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poſer of the authority which he had in the moſt ſolemn stephen. 
manner promis d to obey. e ten ei) 00 14). 
However the later Monks might look upon theſe ef. 
forts to diſengage themſelves from the authority of their 
Biſhops; as inſtances of great zeal and merit, yet when 

the court of Rome firſt ſet upon this defign, 8. Bernard, 

then Abbot of Ci/teaux and one of the greateſt honours 

to that Inſtitution, exclaim'd againſt this practice in 


— — * 


terms full of warmth, and with great ſharpneſs blam'd 


that court for it. And as in three diſtinct epiſtles of that 

great man to Pope Innocent the Second, he exceedingly - Bernard. 
blames the court of Rome for leſſening the authority of 7% 775 
Biſhops, by re-hearing of what they had determin d in 


their Dioceſes, reverſing what they had juſtly order d, 


and eſtabliſhing what they had juſtly condemn'd *; ſo 5 E 178 
he particularly blames that court for ſupporting the | 
Monks againſt the authority of the Arch-Biſhop of 
Triers*, and plainly tells him their buſineſs was Licen- Epi. 18 
tiouſneſs, and a defire to break the diſcipline of the 


Church 4. And becauſe ſubje&ing Monaſterys to the 


See of Rome was the chief and the moſt artful pretence, 
by which they attempted to withdraw their obedience 
from their proper Dioceſans, in his third book of Confi- 
deration S. Bernard takes notice of and ſhews the ab- 
{urdity of that pretence, and in terms ſufficiently ſharp 


and reproachful condemns it; for, faith he, uniting of 


religious houſes to the Holy Chair is ſuch a monſtrous 
and unnatural deformity in the Church, as it would be 
in the natural body to unite the finger to the head *. * 

Nor does he ſtop here, but treats this irregular pro- 


ceeding with the ſharpneſs and reproaches it deſerv d, 


and compares it to David's ſeizing the wife of Uriah! 


and to Mabs taking away the vineyard of Naboth , and?“ 


gives the Biſhop of Rome reaſon to fear, he may ſuc- 


ceed in the fate as well as in the guilt of Naboth, and 
prays that God may not ſay to him as he did to Naboth, 
haſt thou kill d and taken poſjeſſion ®? And the right #1. 
of Dioceſan Biſhops was ſo evident in this particular, 
that after the court of Rome began to take the houſes 
and eſtates of the Religious under their protection, 
there are many exceptions in their Bulls in fayour of 
their authority. Thus in the Bull of Pope Innocent a- 
bout the year 1137, the ſecond. of King Stephen, that 

Vol. 2. D d 2 Prelate 
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Stephen. | 


Ann. 1149. his protection, but left it ſtill ſubject to the authority 


a Rimer. 
tom. I. P. 7. 
6 Ejuſd. p. 9. 
c Ejuſd. p. II. 


of Biſhops over Monaſterys and Religious houſes with. | 


of the Biſhop: of London. The like exception appears 
in the Bull of Pope Lucius about ten years after. The 


fame appears in a Bull of his ſucceſſor Pope Eugenius 


-SxcrT. vl. Theſe few reflections give us a view of the 


ancient ſentiments of the Church, as to the authority 


in their reſpective Dioceſes, and ſhew us what the bet 


men of this age thought of the change the court of 


Nome was carrying on. And this: being ſaid to ſet this 


affair in a true light, we are now to return home to | 


_ obſerve the methods that were taking in Eugland, to 


break the authority of Dioceſan Biſhops, and to bring 


the Religious to an immediate dependence on the Bi. 


ſhops of Rome. _ ee til | 
Ihe ſucceſs of Battle Abby having inflam'd the am. 


bition of the Monaſticks, to ſet themſelves free from 


d Origin. Brit. 


£06, t. 5. 17 
e Bleſenſ. Epiſt. 
58. oper. p. 121. 


the juriſdiction of their Biſnops, ſome of them took the 
quickeſt way and made themſelves Charters. And 
though the Eugliſb Monks were not fingular, but had 
the example of ſome of the Benedic:nes abroad to guide 


ee Ghap, XI. 
Prelate takes Chri/t-Church near Aldgate in London into 
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them *, yet for the moſt part they had the ill luck to 


have their Charters eſteem d forgerys ©, and fell under 
the misfortunes which commonly attend impoſtures of 
this kind; for ſome produc d Deeds and Charters under 
Seal, before the uſe of Deeds or Charters or Seals were 
known in Ezg/and; ſome. of their Charters had unde- 


niable marks of time ſome ages younger than the dates | 
pretended to: in this bottom the Monks of Canterbury, 


Tord and Glaſtenbury, embark'd themſelves. The way 


FGervaſ. 
Chron. ann. 
I 
Script. col. 


1370. 


being thus prepar d, about the year 1152 began the 


diſputes betwixt Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury * 
and the Monks thereof; betwixt Robert Biſhop of Bath 
and Wells and the Monks of Glaſtenbury, and a third dis- 


pute betwixt Robert Biſnop of Lincoln and the Abby 


of S. Alban; beſide ſeveral others which made leſs noiſe. 


Thoſe who infiſted on their ancient Charters only, 
had many difficultys in their way and for the moſt 
part miſcarry d; therefore others took a longer and 


N 2 


thod, and purchas d Bulls of exemption from the Bi- 


ſhops of Rome. Silveſter Abbot of S. c Auſtins in Can- 


terburs 


more expenſive, but generally a more ſucceſsful me. 


h 
a 
t 


6a 2 > I 
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 fains, by which he is ſaid to preſerve his juriſdiction, 
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terbury was, if I miſtake not, the firſt who took this Stephen. 
way; and he ſo ſucceſsfully manag d his cauſe at Rome, Aun. 1149. 
that he obligd Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to 

give him his benediction, without the ancient and hi- 

therto un · interrupted cuſtom of profeſſing his obedi- 

ence And after a contr overſy of about twenty or Gervaſ 


Chron. ann. 


thirty years; Richard then Arch-Biſhop of Ganterbury , x. 


was forcd to a compoſition with the Monks of S. Au. 137 


TV 
— 


but to have renounc d his right to the profeſſions of ca- 
nonical obedience from all the fucceeding Abbots *. 40% 
How conſiſtent theſe two things were, is not very mate- &-;r.c/. 


rial to our preſent buſineſs; but it is certain, that body 


of men gave a deal of trouble to all his ſucceſſors. 


SRE r. vn. The Abbot of S. e Albans took the ſame 
courſe, but mov d a little ſlower. He had for ſome time 
been diſputing the authority of the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
but was not ſanguine enough to truſt to their old Char- 
ters. But Adrian, not only reputed an Erg//h-man 
but ſaid to be born at S. Abans, coming to the Papacy 


in the year 1154, this was thought an opportunity ſo 


fayourable to the hopes of the Convent, that Robert 
their Abbot with their advice went away to Rome :; and © M:Par. vi 
by good bribes and rich preſents *, arguments which ban. 71. 
had never fail'd at Rome, eſpecially when that court had ©". 


a. proſpect of ſerving it ſelf as well as the ſupplicant, 


the Abbot gain'd a Bull from Pope Adrian to exempt 


the Abby and their Cells and Dependents, not only from 
the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Lincoln their proper 
Dioceſan, but from all Epiſcopal authority, and to ſub- 


ject them only to the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of 


Rome; which, faith M. Paris, a Monk of that Abby. 1. 
and the Writer of their ſtory, was ſuch a noble privi- 


lege, as no Monaſtery in England but that of S. A. 


ban enjoy d #80 

He judgd truly; for though ſome encroachments 
had been made upon the authority of Dioceſan Biſhops, 
and the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury had had a part 
therein, yet this was the firſt attempt of this kind, with 
which the Engliſb Nation had been acquainted. Nor was 
this the only violence offer d to the Dioceſan authority, 
but by another Bull:wuch of the ſame date, the Pro- 
ceſſion of all that part of Hertford-/hire which lay 
| Dd 3 within 


F Ibid. 


214 Hiſtory of the Chap. XI. 
Stephen. within the Dioceſe of Lincoln, was taken from the 
Ann. 1149. Cathedral Church of Lincoln, and granted to the Abby 
2M. Par. vit. of S. Aba: the importance of which uſage will ſhew 


Abbat. S. Al- 


ban. p. 71. Us the reaſon which led the Way to it. rr! | Ie 
5 SCT. vin. This uſage known in our Hiſtorys by 


the name of the Proceſſion, was, if I am not miſtaken, an 


honorary privilege granted to Cathedral Churches not 
long after the Norman conqueſt; at leaſt to thoſe 


which had been built by the Normans : this was the 


caſe of that of Lincoln. This Proceſſion was an acknow- 
ledgment, made by the pariſhes of the Dioceſe; of their 
relation to and their dependence on the Cathedral as 
the Mother Church of the whole Dioceſe; and being 
perform'd at Vhilſuntide and by way of proceſſion, 
came in time to receive the name of the Pentecoſtal 
or the Proceſſion. And by an account yet remaining in 
the regiſtry of the Biſnops of Lincoln, it appears that 
this ceremony was perform'd in this manner: each pa- 
riſh had a diſtin& ſum charg'd upon it, which at hit. 


ſuntide was brought to the Cathedral Church, by ſome 
of the reſpective pariſnes deputed by the whole, who 
came together headed by the reſpective Arch. Deacons 


in the way of proceſſion, and in the name of thoſe 
whom they repreſented, offer d at the altar of the Cathe- 
dral Church the ſums charg'd upon their reſpe@ive 


4 Memorand. pariſhes *;, which from the time, when offer'd, gain'd 


Ruſſel. Epiſc. 


Linc. fol. 33. the name of Pentecoſtals, as they did that of the Proceſ- 


fion from the manner in which theſe oblations were 
brought and offer d. And becauſe the conduct of this 
affair was charg'd as a duty upon the Arch-Deacons, 


when the uſage ceasd, the receiving and bringing the 


ſaid oblations to the Mother Church was charg'd upon 
them; and in ſome Arch-Deaconrys, and in particular 
in that of Lincoln, it remains a charge upon them to 
this day; which under the name of Pentecoſtals is pay- 
able to Cathedral Churches. e 

J have met with nothing of this kind in the Hiſtorys 
of the ancient Exgliſi Church; but it appears from the 


det Vit ninth Canon of a Norman Council *, held in the year 
ib, 5. Script. 


Nome 5a. 1080, to have been a receivd uſage of Normandy, and 


one of the diſtinguiſhing rights of Cathedrals or Mo- 
ther Churches. And the aforefaid grant ſhews us 
it was an uſage at this time in Exgland, as the ground 

thereot 
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thereof lets us into the reaſon, which led the Mona. Stephen. 


ſtery of S. Alban to be at a charge to gain it; for n. 1149. 


thus at once they deliver'd themſelves from the marks 
of their dependence on the Cathedral Church of Lin. 
coln, and the Abby appear'd as a diſtin and inde: 
pendent Mother Church, 

SECT. Ix. If this was not the caſe of all thoſe Abbys 
which paſs in Hiſtory under the name of Mitred Abbys, 
it is evident, that this was the caſe of that of Euſbam 
in Oxford. ſhire, which not long after this obtain'd the 
Proceſſion within the Arch-Deaconry of Oxford-/hrre , 
ahd had a certain oblation from each pariſh therein. 
And the grant thereof by Robert Biſhop of Lincoln 
(whom I take to be the ſame Robert ſo often mention d 
in the controverſy with the Abby of S. Alban) and 
by the Dean and Chapter of that Church, and the par- 
ticular ſums chargeable on every pariſh in the county, 


remain in the regiſtry of that Dioceſe to this day ; « Memorard. 


as the original grant from the Abby of S. Alban 
the Lordſhip of Hiughurſt, on the concluſion of the a- 


. foreſaid controverſy, does in the Archives of the Dean 


and Chapter of Lincoln: ſuch was the ambition and 
vanity of men, who at the ſame time pretended to 
great humility and holineſs. 

Ihis matter did not end thus; for theſe Bulls not 
only broke in upon the right of the Biſhop of Lincoln, 


but alſo upon the rights of his Cathedral: and the Dean 


and Chapter reſented it accordingly, though they had 


2 Ruſſel. fol. 36. 
of fol. 


little reaſon to hope for a remedy, when he was to be 


the judge of the wrong, who had been the doer of it. 
However, the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln appeal d to 


the court of Rome, and the Biſhop complain'd to the 


King, and for the preſent their remedy was much alike; 

for they were forc'd to fit down, and caſt their hopes 
upon the favours of the court of Rome at the death 
of Pope Adrian. The Abbot and Convent were no leſs 
ſenſible where their hopes lay; and therefore on the 


death of Adrian, in the year 1159, they immediately 


poſted away to Rome, and got their former privileges 


confirm'd by his ſucceſſor i in that See, Alexander the 
Third >. 


SECT. x. Robert Biſhop of Lincoln was not wanting 


6 M. Par. 
vit. Abbat. 5. 
Alban. p. 74. 


to his duty, and having engag d the King, the Biſhops * 2 


and 


—_— 


—_— 
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Stephen. and Nobility on his fide, by that intereſt he prevaild | IJ 


Ann. 1149. 


o 


a M. Par. 
vit. Abbat. S. 
Alban. p. 77. 


upon Pope Alexander to reſpite the effects of his late 
grant, till the matter might be enquir d into in Er. 
land, and reported. In the mean time, without any 
regard to the aforeſaid Bulls, he renewd his citations 


to the Abbot and Convent to appear at his Viſitation; 


and the report of this matter being committed to the 
care of the Biſhops of Chicheſter and Norwich, who 


were at this time engagd in diſputes upon the ſame 


Alban into pain, and gave them reaſon to fear the | | 


foot, the one with Battle Abby, the other with that 
of S. Edmund in Suffolk, this put the Abby of S. 


iſſue thereof. And their fears were increas d on another 
account; for the King at the defire of the Biſhop of 


b Ejuſd.p. 79. 


Lincoln took cognizance of this affair by his own pro- 
per authority, and appointed the Biſhops of Lichiela, 
Chicheſter and Norwich, and the Abbot of He//min/ter 
to hear the cauſe. But after all, this diſpute came to no 
iſſue till the year 1163, when the King in his great 
Council undertook the hearing of it himſelf*. The Ab. 


bot was ſteady to the methods in which he had ſped ſo 


c Ejuſd. p. 78. 
N. 70. 


d Ibid. 


well at Rome, and beſide the preſents he ſcatter d in 
the court, he made a preſent of one hundred pound to 
the King *, and promis d with the conſent of the Con- 


vent, that in caſe he would favour the cauſe of the Ab- 


by, they would own him as their Founder, and pay all 
the honours to him that ſuch bodys uſually pay d to 
their Founders *. 


_ Notwithſtanding this, and the mighty intereſt made 


by the Religious, who look d upon this as a leading caſe, 


upon which their future hopes did in a great meaſure 
depend, yet the right of the Biſhop of Lincoln was fo 
evident, and the intereſt of the Biſhops of Euglaud ſo 
conſiderable, that though the King ſeems to have in- 
clind to the ſide of the Convent, he did not think fit to 
determine in their favour; but advis d the Abbot and 


Convent to give the Biſhop of Lincoln the Lordſhip of 


Finghurſt in conſideration of the juriſdiction with which 
he parted, and prevail d upon the Biſhop and the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln to accept the equivalent. Thus 


Ei. 5. 81. he compromis d this affair March the third 1163 *, by 


N. 10, 20, 30. 


which the Abby, and fifteen Churches thereon depend- 


of 


7. 


ing, were exempted from the juriſdiction of the Biſnop 
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. eo 


of Lincoln, and the Proceſſion contended for was grant- Stephen. 

ed to the Abby. Ann, 1149. 
This controverſy being thus ended, the joyful Abbot 

return'd in triumph to his Abby, and at EaFer follow. 

ing with the Mitre on his head, the Gloves and Sandals, 

the diſtinguiſhing habit of Biſhops , celebrated maſs 

and went in proceſſion *; and twice in the year conven d -M.Pa 


the Synods of his new Clergy, and in the aforeſaid habit Alban. p.83 


SECT. xi. To make the marks of his new authority 


© ſtill more viſible, and to act up to the Biſhop as near as 


it was poſſible for one who had not the character, a 


new Arch-Deaconry under the title of Arch-Deaconry 


of S'. Albans was about this time ere&ed*, and, as I. 5; s.-4 
think, by the preſent Abbot Robert. But as that Arch. N 
Deaconry had originally no foundation in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln, ſo upon the diſſolution of the Abby 
it was not lay d to that Church, but united to the Dio- 
ceſe of 3 This pattern of the Monaſtery of S. 


Alban led others to a ſuitable zeal for the honour of 


their ſeveral Foundations; and as the Proceſſion, the an- 


cient mark of the Mother Church, was coveted by them, 


ſo they contended with an equal paſſion to gain the E- 


piſcopal habit for their Abbots. And though the Reli- 


gious had been train d to pretenſions to holineſs and hu- 


mility, and were ſenfible how much their intereſt de- 


pended on the opinion the people had of their ſanctity, 
yet their ambition inſpir d them with ſuch ardors in 
the purſuit of pomp and power, as were uncapable of 
umbrage or refiſtance; and accordingly, in the compaſs 
of a few years, our Hiſtorys afford us many inſtances of 
ſuch Monaſterys as were diſtinguiſh'd by their Mitred 
Abbots. 

But in that of S. ho if I miſtake not, we have 
the beginning of our Mitred Abbys; for though it ap- 
pears by a Canon of the Council of Poickiers in the year 
IIOO *, and by an epiſtle of S. Bernard to the Biſhop of « coil. ven 


10. col. 725. 


Sens e, that there were ſome earlier inſtances of this 4 Bernard, 
kind abroad, yet the grant to the Abby of S. Alban #* + 
being the firſt inſtance our Hiſtory affords of an Epiſco- 
pal power granted to the Rel of theſe kingdoms, 
it ſeems very reaſonable to conclude, that the furt uſe 


of the Mitre by the Religious had the ſame beginning; 
Vol. 2. Ee „„ 
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Stephen. and as other Religious did in time find the way to rifle 5 


Ann; 1149- their Biſhops, and take to themſelves a part of their jy. 

frrlaiſdiction, they did at the ſame time and upon the 
ſame ground aſſume their habit. 

SECT. x11. As for the Biſhop of Lincoln he had ſome. 

thing that look d like a recompence, and the increaſe 

of the revenue made ſome return to his ſucceſſors for 


what they loſt by being diſſeiz d of a part of their ju. | 


riſdiction: yet they pay d dear for it; for this, and ſome 
following inſtances of this kind, gave ſuch a ſhock to 
the rights of Dioceſan Biſhops, as at once broke through 
the ancient Canons of the Church, and open'd the way 
to infinite confuſions in ſucceeding times. Certain it is, 
that the Biſhops had the advantages of the beſt antiquity 
on their fide, and for the moſt part they were juſt to 
their duty and authority in oppoſing the uſurpation, 
yet the ſucceſs did not anſwer the juſtice of their cauſe, 
nor the reaſon and zeal with which they defended it: 
but, on the contrary, their authority was every where 
invaded, there being ſcarce a Dioceſe in Euglaud that, 
in the compaſs of an age or two after this time, had 
not ſome Religious houſe taken from the care of the 
Dioceſan, and put under that of the Biſhop of Rome; 
and ſeveral of them had the exterior juriſdiction within 
themſelves, and ſome were entruſted with the care and 
over-{ight of ſuch of the parochial Clergy, whoſe Livings 
were appropriated to them. And this was ſuch a vio— 
lence to all the ancient Canons, and occafion'd ſuch a 
change in the diſcipline of the Eugliſb Church, that al- 
though this controverſy has led me into a long digreſ- 
ſion, one cannot do right to this ſubje& without carry- 
ing the reader a little farther, whilſt we enquire how 
it came to paſs that the Religious were ſo generally, 
about this time, ſucceſsful in their controverſys with the 
Secular Clergy. | 
The late learned Biſhop of Worceſter has well ob- 
lervd, that William the Conqueror having given great 
privileges to Battle Abby, the elder Monaſterys 
thought much to be ſo far behind, and therefore made 
— themſelves as great privileges from the pretended fa- 
vours of the Saxon Kings. From hence, ſaith the ſame 
excellent Perſon, in the next age aroſe ſo many conteſts 
about Juriſdiction betwixt the Biſhops and ſeyeral 


ch. 1. p. 24. 
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Monaſterys *. Nor did this ſtretch of the Royal power Stephen. 
only open the way to thoſe conteſts, but in the conſe g. 
quences of it may be ſuppos d to help on the conclu- 4 1. 5. 4. 
ſion which enſu d; for this grant of the Conqueror be- 
ing afterwards confirm d by King Stephen and Henry 
the Second, there could be no objection againſt the 
Pauapal exemptions, but ſuch as in the nature and reaſon 
and conſequences thereof equally turn d upon thoſe 
from the Crown, ſo that by thoſe unwary grants the 
Church was in a great meaſure depriv'd of the defence 
of the Royal pon fu 85h = 
SE. xitt. Together with theſe already mention d, 
there fell in great variety of cauſes which favour'd the 
pretenſions of the Monaſticks. The cælibacy of the Clergy, 
which the court of Rome had of late fo zealouſly pur- 
ſud, made it neceſſary to them to advance and mag- 
nify the perfection of that ſtate : and as this exceedingly 
raisd the reputation of the Monaſtick inſtitutions in 
the Weſtern nations, ſo it raisd in the Monaſticks the 
good opinion which they had of themſelves, and then 
drew them into practices and intrigues to raiſe their fi- 
gure, to anſwer the idea which they had of their own 
ſtate and rules; but being ſhut out from the poſſibility 
thereof by the canons and authority of the Church, 
they had no other way to hope to gain their ends, but 
by joyning with the court of Rome to raiſe both it and 
themſelves together, on the ruins of the ordinary au- 
thority and receiyd laws of the Church. | 
On the other hand, the Secular Clergy having their 
intereſt and authority founded in the receiv'd laws and 
diſcipline of the Catholick Church, had a great deal to 
fear from the growing authority of the Biſhops of Rome, 
but could poſſibly hope for nothing by it. Theſe re- 
flections as they ſhew us the true ground of the con. f 
troverſy betwixt the Biſhops and the Regulars, as the mn 
Monaſticks about this time began to be calld, ſhew us | 
alſo why the court of Rome and the Religious were al- 
ways ſo ſteady to the mutual intereſt of each other. 
And the circumſtances of the age afforded them fitting 
opportunitys to purſue the ends for which they united 
in their counſels and affections; for as the intereſt and 
reputed ſanctity of the Religious was the faireſt cover 
to the court of Rome, in making uſe of them to break 
Vol, 2. Ee 2 . the 
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Stephen. the eſtabliſh'd order of the Chriſtian Church, ſo, on the 
Ann. 1149. other hand, that court was thereby enabl d effectually to 
| ſerve the intereſt of the Religious. = 
SE r. xiv. The Holy war being now on foot, and en. in 
tirely under the conduct of that court, they had an op. 
portunity put into their hands to lay upon the Reli. 
gious ſuch obligations, as were anſwerable to the e. rei 
pectance they had from their zeal and friendſhip; for | ye: 


nA. oa — ">" 
FE 
7 
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ſome men, who had made raſh yows of going to tge 


Holy Land and had a mind to break them, were taught | the 
to commute with building of Monaſterys; others, who | 
were going thither, being uncertain of their return to | 
their eſtates, profuſely gave them away to build or to | to 
enrich Monaſterys; others, in memory of the deliver. F th 
ances from the hazards that war had expos'd them to, or th 
in commemoration of their relations or friends who pe. | cr 
riſh'd therein, follow d their example; and the opinion F cc 
of the merit of ſuch benefactions, heighten d by the ad. | ar 
dreſs and arts of the court of Rome, falling in with the | th 
prevailing ignorance and ſuperſtition of the age, car. in 
ry d this matter ſo far, that erecting or giving an eſtate | tc 
to a Monaſtery was thought an atonement for every F 
wickedneſs. „ TH LY al 
Therefore, befide thoſe owing to the charity of good | 1 
people, and who muſt be ſuppos'd to have their thoughts tl 
on the honour of God, vain-glory and other indirect t. 
conſiderations ſo far prevail d, that, as Mezeray well | 4 
- obſerves, the moſt wicked affected the title of Founders, | Aa 
and whilſt they ruin d Churches on the one hand, they t 
built Monaſterys on the other, and made their facrile- | 1 
gious offerings to God of thoſe things which they had | 1 
| p 
: 
{ 
| 
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« Meze, i raviſh'd from the poor and needy *. 
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bg. 230 ꝗ But to whatever reaſon the quick growth of thoſe 
Foundations is to be aſcribd, thus much is evident, 
that in the compaſs of one century beginning at the 
Council of Clermont in the year 1092, when the Holy 
war was agreed upon amongſt the Weſtern Princes, 
there were more Religious houſes built in England, 
than ever there had been from the firſt planting of re- 
ligion in theſe kingdoms, and more than three times 
as many, as were in being in E7g/ard at the time of the | 
Norman conqueſt; for whereas the number of the en- | 
dowd Churches and Monaſterys, at the time of the | 
conquelt, | 


8 * 
e 


| | Henry the Third, the Religious of England had amaſs d 


4 1152 there were no leſs than five hundred Abbys of 


Clap XL 


conſent to the Statute of Mort. main to put a ſtop to it: 
and the neceſſity of this Law ſtill remain d ſo evident, 


Religious, and to what has been ſaid before of the in- 
defatigable zeal of the Monaſticks in ſolliciting their 
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conqueſt, are by the worthy and learned Author af = Ste phen. 


 Notutia eAdonaſtica* computed at one hundred, the Aon. 1149, 


Monaſterys, Houſes of Religion and Colleges, built with. . 
in the three reigns of Henry the Firit, King Stephen ö 
and Henry the Second, are by the ſame judicious Writer “ 14d. f 


computed at no leſs than three hundred; and yet thoſe 


reigns took up no more than the ſpace of eighty nine 


years. 


SECT. xv. The ſame ſpirit which gave beginning t to 
theſe Foundations, ſo precipitated and hurry'd on the 
zeal to increaſe them, that before the ninth year of 


together ſuch prodigious wealth, that the growth of 
thoſe Foundations was become ſo vifible a miſchief to 
the State, that the ſame men who had helpd to in- 
creaſe their wealth in the preceding reign, gave their 


that when it began to flag, it was reviv'd and confirm'd 
in the ſeventh of Edward the Firſt, ſucceſſor and ſon 
to Henry the Third. 

Agreeable hereunto was the ſucceſs of the Religious 
abroad; for the ſame Author obſerves, that in the year 


the Cistertian Order ©: and in ſhort, to numerous were 4 
they grown, that a Norman Writer, who gives the ſame 

account of the number of the Houſes of that Order, 

adds farther, that in a Chapter of the Order a Conſti- 

tution was made, which forbad the building of any 

more 4; and yet that Order was founded about the 4e. Nor- 
middle of the eleventh century *, or according to the. 957: 
account of Baronius about the year one thouſand and . A 
ninety eight, which was but fifty four years before gin. 4. 
the year 1152: a ſhort ſpace for ſo prodigious an in- 72-1098. 
creaſe, and ſuch as is never to be accounted for, if we 

look no farther than the charity and piety of the age. 


But if we add to this account of the growth of the 


exemptions, the wonderful profuſeneſs with which 


they threw away their wealth, their ornaments, re- 


liques, and ſometimes their lands, chooſing to impo- 
veriſh their houſes rather than not obtain their ends, 


Ee 3 we 


” | * 
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Stephen. we have a juſt idea of the men and of the reaſons of 
Ann. 1149. their ſucceſs, and ſee at once, when and how and by 
whom the authority of Dioceſan Biſhops was forc'd to 
give way to that uſurpation, which like a torrent was 
every where throughout the Weſt breaking in upon the 
Church about this time. 6 
SECT. xvi. Having led the reader thus far out of 
his way, I cannot diſmiſs this ſubje& without laying | 
before him the iſſue and conſequences of thoſe ex 
emptions, which the Religious about this time were la. 
bouring to obtain. However they might gratify their 

vanity and ambition, their fins return d upon their own | 


heads, and the exemptions they contended for, provd it 
the greateſt miſchiefs which ever befel the Engliſb Mo- Be 
naſterys before their diflolution ; for being diſcharg d | he 
from the authority of their Biſhops, the Abbots were to 


calld to Rome to have their elections confirm'd and to | * 
receive their Benediction; and by a Decretal of Pope th 
Gregory the Tenth about the year 1252, all exempted | 


| Abbots were enjoynd to come to Rome in perſon, and b 4 

their Confirmation and Benediction charges were ſuch, ! u 

that the expences of Simon, Prior of S. Edmunds, coſt Hh 

« Conn leſs than two thouſand pound. But though this Þ gx 
Decretal was made by Gregory the Tenth, the uſage was as 

ſo much older, that M. Paris a Monk of S. Albans f 

faith of ohn, the twenty third Abbot of that Mo- 87 


naſtery about the year one thouſand two hundred and 
beer Ne, thirty five, that be as 7he Firſt, who to his great 


manum ju- ſorrow underwent the Roman yoke, and the fert 
85 „le e. 1/00 Degan to groan under the new and unheard of op- 


bus Romano- 
fürn Rowano- Pre bloms of the Romans. 


ibis nous & SECT. XVII. So juſtly does the wiſe Providence of 
naler, . God return the follys of men upon their own heads, 
Far. vi. 4-and take the crafty in their own ſnare ; for the Abby 
pag. 141. of S. Alban, which firſt obtain d the Papal exemption, 
was the firſt which ſmarted under it: and as the Abbots 
of S. Edmunds appear d very early in that contro- 
verſy, they were abundantly repay' d. And indeed the 
miſchiefs, which this particular alone drew upon ex- 
empted Houſes, were intolerable; for beſide the cer- 
tain fatigue and charges of going to Rome upon every 
election of an Abbot, every ſquabble about the privi- 


leges of the Monks, the authority of the Abbots and 
| their 
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their elections, carry'd them to the court of Rome, Stephen. 


made them ſlaves to the Papal Legates, entitld 
them to a laſting quarrel with their own Biſhops, 
and very often expos d them to the diſpleaſure of the 
Kings of England. And thoſe that ſped beſt, groan d 


under this common misfortune; and whilſt thoſe Re- 


ligious, which kept within the bounds wherein the diſci- 


pline of the Church had plac' d them, had a quick and 


eaſy redreſs, and in their grievances had juſtice ſtill at 
thew doors, the Exempted were forc'd to go to Rowe 
to ſeek for their redreſs, and their very remedy was it 


ſelf a puniſhment; and ſo heavy a puniſhment too, that 


it is very unaccountable how men could be brought 
into it, in a nation which juſtly valud it ſelf for giving 
her people an eaſy acceſs to juſtice, by bringing it home 
to their doors. 


Having purſu'd this affair beyond the order of time, 


that this controverſy betwixt the Seculars and Regulars, 


which made ſo much noiſe in this and the ſucceeding 


Ann, I I 49s 


age, might appear in one view, and not be left dark and 


uncertain by the frequent interruptions which would 


ask the readers leave to las him back again, "and re- 
ſume the ſtory where I left it in the latter end of King 


Stephen's reign. 


CHAP. 


. have occur d, if I had taken the particulars as the juſt 
onder of time would have lay d them before us, I muſt 


N os = —- .- + w# Hiſtory of the ; f Chap. XII. 
| CH Ap. XIL 


Ab anno 1150, ad annum 1163. 


SET. I. THE confuſtons in the State occaſion diſorders in the Church, | © blic 

| An agreement between Rene Stephen and the Empreſs: King 3 > cert 

Stephen dies. | was 

II. Henry the Second comes to the crown: the difficultys be met with in | Anc 
the affairs of the Church. The controverſy betwixt the Clergy and Rel. 


ö gaious revives. 53 1 

= - III. Pope Adrian pretends to give the kingdom of Ireland to Henry: the hop 

n conditions thereof. Ez Cro 

| IV. The ancient ſtate of the Iriſh Church: the ſucceſſions of Clergy here. hitt 
| ditary : the Primate and Clergy thereof generally marry d: Malachy f 

| made Primate of Ireland. 5 . 1 the 

| v. That Prelate attempts to ſubject the Iriſh Church to that of Rome: erf 

brings Palls from thence for Iriſh Metropolitans. Pope Adrian pretends P 

that all Chriſtian iſlands were ſubject to the See of Rome. T "I 

VI. Some refleftions on the conduct of King Henry. Becket Arch-Deacon | = 

f Canterbury made Chancellor. Ex} „„ 

= VII. Hes r e in that ſtation. King Henry and the King of France Þ® ſon 

= form a dtſgn againſt Spain. | ha 


VIII. Some Hereticks from Germany come into England: their opinions | © b 
condemn d at Oxford: ſome reflections thereon. | F 
IX. fierce and cruel ſpirit prevails among Chriſtians : the occaſion and VO! 

miſchiefs thereof. A Council held at Chicheſter : the occaſion thereof. He 


X. A ſchiſm in the Church of Rome. Pope Alexander comes into France. to! 

Theobald Arch-Biſpop of Canterbury dies. 5 = his 

XI. A Council meets at London. Becket choſen Arch-Biſhop of Canter | 

bury : hu charadter, „ ET pol 

1 0 XII. A Council held at Tours: Becket goes thither: concerts meaſures He 

= with Pope Alexander for carrying on his deſigns : ſaid to reſpn his Arcb- © tog 

f Biſhoprick there. | | WED FT lo 
XIII. The ſecret of the Council of Tours: the defizns form d there: the con- P 

troverſys which enſi l. 8 dor 

XIV. Some ſteps in England in order thereunto. Anſelm canonix d. Wa 

XV. Becket falls under the diſpleaſure of the King : the reaſon thereof. in 8 


XVI. A controverſy betwixt the King and the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: Du 
the reaſons thereof. 5 1 _ 
XVII. The conceſſions of Chriſtian Princes to the Church: Church affair ced 
and Church men ſubjef to Princes. EP, + 
XVIII. Laws of the Empire relating to the affairs of the Church. EZ tin 
XIX. State of the Clergy under the ancient Engliſh Kings : the authority | ph 


= | they exercis d in the affairs of the Church: their laws relating thereunto, | _ 

 - XX. The ſupremacy of the Kengs of England in eccleſiaſtical affairs: the ice 
1 authority of the late Kings of England no other than what had been | inę 
| exercts d by the ancient Kings, Ez be: 


Stephen. SECT. I. 
Ann. 1150, 
11 Jl, 


HILST the aforeſaid controverſy was 
” unhappily carrying on, and great ſteps | 
were made towards breaking the ancient order and fo 

government 
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government of the Church of England, King Stephen Stephen. 
was in no condition to do any thing towards a remedy : . 1150, 
and if the miſerys of the State were not ſo laſting, as 
the diſorders which under the advantage of the pu- 
blick confufions broke in upon the Church, yet it is 
\* certain they were too much of a piece, and the nation 
was bleeding under the miſerys of an inteſtine war. 
And in this poſture things continu, till the death of 
Fnſtace eldeſt ſon of King Szepher, by cutting off the 
hopes of that Prince to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the 
Crown in his own family, abated the reſolution which 
* hitherto had made the breach incurable, and open'd 
the way to the accommodation which not long after 
For Queen Matilda, the greateſt ſupporter of her un. ::53. 
husband King Stephens cauſe, dying in May in the 
year one thouſand one hundred and fifty three, and his 
ſon Prince Euſtacè within the ſame year, the King 
having now no remaining ſon but Miliam, who was 
but a Youth, and no way likely to ſupport the preten- 
ſions of the family againſt the Empreſs and her ſon 
Henn now Duke of Normandy, turnd his thoughts 
to find out a way to enjoy the Crown peaceably during 
his own life, which he ſaw little hopes of leaving to his 1 
poſterity. And Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
Hen Biſhop of Mincheſter and brother to the King, 1 
together with others of the Biſhops and Nobility, em- 
ploying their good offices this way, before this year was 
done a peace was concluded, whereby King Stephen 
was left in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne dur- 
ing his life, and the ſucceſſion was adjudg'd to Henry Ann. 1154. 
Duke of Normandy. This agreement, made the pre- F 
ceding year, being confirm'd by the Council which met 
at Oxford in the beginning of this, every thing con- 
- tinud quiet during the ſhort remainders of King Ste- 
- Pheirs reign. But he who had gone through a long 
: ſcene of war, had but a ſhort time to enjoy the bleſs- 
ings of a peace; for he dy d on the twenty fifth of Octo- 
ber, and was immediately ſucceeded by Henry the 
Second. 2 55 
| SECT. 11. Henry Duke of Normandy, by vertue of Henry II. 
the aforeſaid agreement, came peaceably to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crown; but though he was deliver d from 
. 8 31 the 
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226 A Hilhygtbe Chap XII Bl Che 
Henry 11. the confuſions and miſchiefs which ever attend in-. ;; 
Am. 115 teſtine wars, and was freed from the fears of a rival, 
he had work enough to cure the diſorders which the 
late confuſions had left behind. However, by his dil... 
gence and courage and ſteady conduct, he recover d the FR 
lands which had been given from the Crown, demo. | 
liſh'd many of the caſtles which had been made uſe of | 
to ſerve the purpoſes of the late war, baniſh'd ſome off 
the mercenary foreigners whom the war had brought 
into England, and gave new life and vigor to the laws, 
which, for ſome time paſt, had been forc'd to yield to 
thoſe of the ſword, and in time brought the affairs of 
the State into ſome tolerable order. 1 
But the diſorders which, under the cover of the 
late confuſions, had broke in upon the Church, were 
not ſo eafily curd; for the ſource of thoſe miſchick 
was inexhauftible, and lay abroad and out of his reach, 
and the diſorders themſelves took ſanctuary under the 
| pretenſions to Religion, and the boldeſt inſults on the 
= Monarchy, and on the laws of Ezg/azd and the rights 
ol the National Church, were call d Eccleſiaſtick Liber: 
tys and the Prerogatives of S. Peter, and ſo artfully 
coverd under thoſe ſacred names, that they not only 
maintaind their ground, but the greateſt difficulty 
which attended his reign, was to make head againſt 
them, and it was more than odds he had been over- 
whelm d, and periſhd in the attempt: but after all the 
_ oppoſition he was able to make, he was at laſt forc'd to 
compound, and give up ſome of the moſt neceſſary 
rights of the Monarchy to keep his Crown upon his 


Anm,1155. One of the firſt things which exercis d the patience Þ| mw 
of this Prince, was the controverſy begun in the pre. 


ceding reign, by the ambition of the Monaſticks to ſet | K 
themſelves at liberty from the authority of their Bi- 2 

ſhops. But having by what is ſaid before anticipated | 
this part of our Hiſtory, I ſhall rather refer the reader | 
thither, than attempt his patience with repeating it | 
again: but I muſt not omit to obſerve, that about the 
fame time that this Prince came to the Crown, Ni. 
cCholas, an Engliſh-man and ſaid to be born at S. A. 
bans, came to the Papacy, and took upon himſelf the 
name of Aarian; a Prelate whoſe memory ought never 
to 
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to be forgotten by the Exgliſh church and nation. His Henry II. 


had made in the world. : 


SET. Ini. The power of thruſting into the affairs of 


National Churches by their Legates, and in ſome caſes 
bringing them to Rome by Appeals, had made too much 
progreſs in. the Weſtern Churches; but ſtill this was 
but a temporal and occaſional ſuperſeding the authority 
of Provincial and Dioceſan Biſhops, and when the in- 


ſtance was over, their authority recur d and became 
what it was before. But the exemption which Pope 


Adrian granted to the Abby of S. «Alban, by which he 
for ever diſchargd that Houſe, and the Churches de- 
pendent thereon, from all ecclefiaſtical authority but 
that of the Biſhop of Rome, was a direct and total alie- 


nation of the inherent right of the Dioceſan Biſhops, 


and ſo far as the inſtance reachd, a total deprivation 
of our Biſhops of that authority, which the beſt ages 
had thought inſeparable from the character and fun- 
ction of a Biſhop. This was ſuch a violence to the 


whole order of Biſhops, as carryd the injuſtice to the 


whole Chriſtian Church; and the wrong to the Pro- 


* vince, and to the National Church, bore proportion to 


the rights, which the conſent and canons. of the Catho- 
lick Church had given them in the government of their 
proper members. ne 


But the other inſtance of the exorbitance and pre- 4m, 1156. 


ſumtion of Pope Adrian is ſtill more ſurprizing : I 


mean his pretence to give the kingdom of /re/arnd to 


King Henry. This Prince, who was at this time not only 


King of England, but Duke of Normandy and Aquitain 


and Earl of Anjou, and had by much the greateſt domi- 
nions of any Prince that had ever yet fate upon the Eug- 
i/h throne, yet had not enough to ſet bounds to his 
ambition; for about this time he had ſet his heart upon 


the conqueſt of Ireland, and, as it appears by a Reſcript 
of Pope Adrian, had acquainted that Prelate with his 


deſign, and not only ſo, but in caſe of his ſucceſs in that 


enterprize, had promis d a penfion of a penny a houſe 


to the court of Rome, and to enlarge the borders of the 


Vol. 2. Ff 2 Church, 


"A Hiſtmy of the 


a Bernard. vit. 
Malach. 


preſſeth the intentions of the King of England. 
SRT. Iv. It is certain that Chriſtianity had for many 


ages before been planted in Ireland, that they had at 
this time a form'd and ſettid Church, and under a go. 
vernment of their proper Biſhops and Metropolitans, | 
and, for ought appears to the contrary, were no leſs or. 
thodox in their faith than regular in their diſcipline þ _ 
and government; and which (it may be) was more con. 

fider'd at Rome, Ireland had lately receivd a Legate, Þ _ 
and their four Metropolitans had receiv d Palls from | {| 
thence *: and therefore one ſhall be at a loſs, to knoy F 

what was meant by enlarging the bounds of the Church Þ © 
and bringing that nation to the truth of the Faith, it Þ 
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Aun. 1156. to the truth of the Chriſtian Faith, as that Prelate e, 
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the life of Malachy late Primate of Ireland, wrote by S. ; 


the Papacy, and not long after he had wrote the life of | 


Bernard, will not explain thoſe dark expreſſions to us. 


It appears by the account that S. Bernard there gives 


of the preſent ſtate of Ireland, for ſo I muſt call it, that 


Malachy late Primate of Ireland was advanc'd to the] 
Primacy about the year 1132, and dy d about the year 


I148: and the writer of his life, &. Bernard, dy'd the 
ſame year in which the preſent Pope Adrian came to 


the aforeſaid Prelate. Now in that life S. Bernard tells 


& [b:id. 
* Ibid. 


d Ibid. 
e Lid. 
f 16:4. 


g Ibid. 


k Ibid, 


us, that the predeceſſors of the Primate Malachy had 


been marry d men *, and that the ſons had for fifteen 


generations ſucceeded their fathers in that ſtatione, and 


for that reaſon Malachy, who had been bred a Monk 


of the Ciſtertian Order and was at that time Biſhop of 
Down and Connor, was upon the death of Ce/l/zs, the 
laſt Primate, opposd by Mauritius a deſcendent from 
the family of the former Primates, and was with great 
difficulty adyanc'd to that dignity . And as it appears 
that Celſus and eight preceding Primates had been mar- 
ry d men *, it appears alſo that the caſe of the lower 
Clergy was the ſame *; and that although the Church 
of [relaud had for ſome ages had four Metropolitans, 


viz. eArmagh, Dublin, Tuam and Caſhel, yet not one 


of them had ever receiv'd a Pall from Romè s; and that 
although from the very Foundation of the Church of 
Armagh, the Biſhops whereof were the Primates of Ire- 
land, thoſe Biſhops had never receiv d a Pall“, yet they 


perform'd 


. 
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perform d all the offices of Primates and Metropolitans Henry 11. 
= without it, and conſequently had never had any de: An. 156. 
paendence on the Biſhops of Rome, but were yet unac- 
gquainted with that plenitude of honour, as 8. Bernard 
| ſpeaks*, and much more with the plenitude of the, Bernard 
| Apoſtolick power, which the court of Rome was now r 
| perſwading the world to believe attended on the Pall. 
In ſhort, whereſoever the authority of the court of 
| Rome prevail d, for about three ages paſt, they ever 
[ impos'd the Pall upon Metropolitans, and the receiving 
thereof was thought ſo neceſſary a mark of Union with 
the Church of Rome, or, as that court pretended, of Sub- 
jection, that if there was no other argument, the total 
omiſſion of that uſage by the Church of Ireland is an 
argument paſt all contradiction, that that Church was 
a free and independent Church on that of Rome, when 
Malachy Biſhop of Down and Connor came to the Pri- 
macy of Ireland, which was about the year one thou- 
ſand one hundred thirty and two. | 
SECT. v. e Malachy being thus advanc'd he made a 
Journey to Rome, and procurd and carry'd back Palls 
for the four Arch-Biſhops of [re/and *, and did his 3 
part towards the vaſſalage and ſubjection of that Church 
to the Biſhops of Rome : yet it is reaſonable to think 
they knew their rights too well, and were too tena- 
cious of their ancient cuſtoms, to come heartily into 
his meaſures. If we add to this, the zeal with which 
the court of Rome was labouring to ſubje& the Weſt- 
ern Churches to the authority of the Biſhops thereof, 
and what notions of the neceſſity of that ſubjection 
Gregory the Seventh had broach'd, and the Emiflarys 
of that court were very buſy in advancing, we have 
a juſt idea of what Pope Adrian meant by bringing 
the Church of Jreland to the truth of the Faith and en- 
larging the Church, and (it may be) we have the true 
ground of that aſtoniſhing grant he pretended to make 
to the King of England. | 
However this matter be, King Henry having ſignify d 
to Pope Adrian his deſign upon Ireland, and the ad- 
vantages which from the ſucceſs thereof might accrue 
to the Church of Rome, that court, which never wanted 
generoſity enough to give away that with which they 
had nothing to do, was in a fingular and uncommon 
100 F f 3 manner 
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Henry II. manner obliging to the King; for Pope Aarian having 


Ann. 1158. 


Coucil.tom. Io. 
l. 1143. 


6 Ibid. 


firft told that Prince, that 207 on Ireland but all 


iflands which had recew'd the Chriſtian faith, did un. 


aonubtedly belong to St. Peter and the holy Roman 
Church, and that the King knew this very well*, he 
ratifys and approves the Kings defign of going to Ire. 
land for enlarging the bounds of the Church, the in- 
creaſe of the Chriſtian Religion, promoting Vertue and 


ſuppreſſing Vice, and upon theſe grounds approves his 


pious and laudable defign to reduce Ireland to his obe. 
dience, but ſtill reſerving to S. Peter an annual pen- 


ion of a penny a houſe 
The court of Rome, which had for ſome time been 


talking of their power to ſet up and pluck down na- 
tions, began now to put it into practice, and acted as 
if they belieyd the wild extravagance, of which all the 
reſt of the world were aſham'd, and which all Chriſten- 
dom ought to deteſt and abhor: therefore we are not 
to wonder, if we ſee them covering the ambition and 


conſecrating the injuſtice of a Prince, by which they 


| hoped to be gainers. But it is very aſtoniſhing to ſee 


a Prince acting upon a title, that in the conſequence 
of it muſt impeach and render his own precarious, 
and giving countenance to a doctrine, which might 


have return'd upon his own head, as it did afterwards | 


upon his ſon King 7%hn, who both practis d and felt 
the miſchief of this wicked doctrine. And as by vertue 
of a Bull of Pope Adrian, he pretended a right to be 


Lord of Ireland „ fo he was by another Bull of Pope 


Innocent the Third deprivd of the kingdom of Eugland, 


and forcd to pay an acknowledgment for them both; 


and which 1s more, it was but a few years before the 


{ame ſpirit, which now gave life and colour to his am- 


bition, gave a great deal of mortification to King Henry Þ _ 


himſelf. Such are the miſchiefs which Princes draw 

upon themſelves, when they leave the ways of juſtice to 

ſerve their own ambition. | LL ct T#00 
SEC r. vI. This addreſs of the King was remember d, 


when the reaſon which led him to it was quite for- 


gotten: and ſuch was the monſtrous opinion, which 
the court of Rome had of late conceivd of the rights 
and powers of the Papacy, that the groſſeſt flatterys 
and artifices of Princes ſtill made new arguments on 
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rights; and as theſe ſupported their new maxims, ſo 
they render d their conduct anſwerable, haughty and 
inſolent beyond all example and ſupport. And this 
very Prelate Pope c Adrian has left the world an ori- 
ginal of this Kind; for about the ſame time that he wrote 
in this haughty manner to the King of Exgland, in an- 
other epiſtle to Frederick Emperor of Germany, he 
charges that Prince with inſolence for preſuming to 


place his own name before his *, and ſpeaks of this as a %. Adr. 
Concil.tom.10O, 


great wrong and indignity to the Papacy. And indeed c 1149. 


this was the common effect of that deference, which the 
defigns of Princes led them to pay to the Papacy : it 
ſome time or other returnd home to their own diſad- 
vantage, and generally ended in vexation and diſhonour. 


However, for the preſent the King reapd the advan- 4m. 11 57. 


tage of his own counſels, and after ſome time brought 
Ireland to ſubmit to his authority; and the cloud, which 
afterwards broke upon him, at the preſent ſtood at a 
diſtance. Theobald at this time Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury had ſmarted under the uſurpation of the court of 
Rome, and had too much precaution and wiſdom to 
run into thoſe hot counſels, which in his ſucceſſors time 
ſet the Church and Nation into a flame: but he had the 
misfortune to recommend a Perſon to the favour and 
counſels of the King, which in time broke his peace 
and gave him a great deal of trouble; and this was 70. 
mas Becket, at this time Arch Deacon of Canterbury. 


He had been employ'd by the Arch-Biſhop in the diſputes 
which he had had with the Biſhop of Mincheſter, and 
by his conduct and addreſs at the court of Rome, had 


been inſtrumental in taking the Legantine power out of 


the hands of the Biſhop of Mincheſter, and putting it 


into the hands of Theobald; and by ſervices of this kind 
he ſo recommended himſelf to Theobald, that by his in- 
tereſt he was about this time made Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

SECT. vn. Whilſt he was in that ſtation, he ſhew'd 
ſo little of the ſtiffneſs of the Monaſtick ſpirit, that he 
was complaiſant to a fault, and ſo long as he continud 
Lord Chancellor, acted as if he had forgot the character 
which he ſupported in the Church, and was ſo * 

1 rom 


the ſide of their vanity, and the moſt fulſom flatterys Henry II. 
eaſily paſsd at Rome as acknowledgments of their juſt n. 1156. 


A Hiſtory of the | 


Henry II. from what he afterwards appear'd to be, that if daily 
Ann. 1157. experience did not teach one, that tempers which want 
ballance have ſeldom any bounds, one would be ſur. 

priz d to find ſuch extremes in the ſame man. Hoy. 

ever, at the preſent he acquitted himſelf ſo well, as a 
Miniſter of State, that excepting the diſpute ſet on foot 

by the Monaſticks, which causd the great meeting at 
Chicheſter this year, and which paſſeth under the title of 

the Council of Ch:che/ter, and has before been men. 

| tion'd, the affairs of the King went on ſo quietly, that 

he was at leiſure to turn his arms againſt the Welch 

and the Scots, and to break the deſigns which his bro. 
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ther Geofrey had form'd to ſeize the Dukedom of Nor. Þ _ 


mandy. 
By an epiſtle of Pope Adrian to Lewrs King of 
- Epit. Adr. France, to prevent the effects thereof *, it ſeems pro- 
Gti. bable, that King Henry and King Lens had form d a 
defign to carry their arms into Spain, and, moſt likely, 
not ſo much to drive the Saracers out of that kingdom, 
as to ſerve themſelves on the confuſions in which that 
country was involy'd: and though he had hitherto re- 
ſiſted all the artifices of the court of Rome to engage 
him in the expeditions to the Eaſt, which paſs by the 
name of the Holy war, yet he ſeems to have imbib'd 
{omething of that ſpirit, which the expeditions againſt 
the Saracens who had invaded SHain, together with 
thoſe to Paleſtiue, did about this time diffuſe through 


that inhuman treatment of men for matters of Reli 
gion, which in time became a great reproach to the 
gentleneſs and humanity of the Eze//b nation. The oc- 
caſion, as our Hiſtorians relate this. affair, ſtands thus: 
about thirty Hereticks out of Germany coming into Eng- 
land, the King having notice thereof, call'd a Council to 


meet at Oxford: theſe people being brought before the 


Council, were examind by the Biſhops, and all of them 
appeard very ignorant and illiterate but one Gerard, 
who was their Leader and their Teacher, and who in 
the name of the reſt anſwer d, that they were Chriſtians 


and 
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the Weſtern nations; by which I mean that fierceneſs | 
and violence in matters of Religion, which permitted 
men to ſhed blood and depopulate nations, under the 
colour of ſerving the intereſt of Chriſt and his Church. 


Ann. 11 77 _ SECT. vil. About this time the King led the way to 
1158. 


1 
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and boliey d the doctrine of the Apoſtles * ; but being Henry II. 
examin'd about the ſacraments of Baptiſm and the #1157, 
Lord's Supper, and about Marriage, our Writers ſay, ; & 


they anſwer d perverſly, and ſhew'd great contempt ming 2 


of thoſe holy inſtitutions. The turn and manner with 2. 494. 


which our Hiſtorians ſpeak of what they did, about 
this time, call Hereſy, is uſually ſo dark and very often 


fo tinQur'd by the prevailing uſages and opinions of 
the age, that one can make no true judgment of things 
of this kind by the accounts which they uſually give of 
them: on the contrary, their repreſentations of the opi- 
nions of Fickhf, and of thoſe that are remember d in 


all our Hiſtorys by the name of Lollards, are often- 


times ſo very falſe, that one needs to be very cautious 
how one judgeth of the opinions of men, by the accounts 
which thoſe Writers give of them. But it will be fit 
to obſerve, that the Perſons whom our Hiſtorians ſtile 
Germans, Monſieur Du Pin calls by the name of Yau- 
Alois b, and that Mezeray faith of the Vaudois of this“ Eccleſ nip 
: vol. 8. Chronol. 
age, that their opinions were almoſt the ſame with the . 1160. 


Caluiniſts . If this was the caſe, one who confiders the. Mezer. an. 


perſecutions ſet on foot about this time for the extir- z. 


pation of that people, and will alſo think fit to re- 


member how lately their poſterity were driven out of 


their country by the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, may poſ- 


fibly at once have a view of their opinions and of the 


reaſons which brought them into England about this 


time. 


But whatever the true ſentiments of theſe ſtrangers 


were, the Council having turn'd them over to the ſe- 


cular power, the King firſt caus'd them to be branded 


in the fore-heads, and then publickly whipd out of 


Oxford, and forbad all his ſubjects to relieve them, ſo 
that in a little time theſe poor wretches all periſhd in 
a very miſerable manner. But whatever their opinions 


were, their enemys agree, that they behavd themſelves 


with great calmneſs and temper, and in the midſt of 
their ſufferings bleſs d God who had call'd them to ſuf- 
ter for righteouſneſs ſake *. And when they were led 


to receive the effects of their ſentence, they went ying- 


ing, bleſſed are ye when men ſhall hate you and perſe- 
cute you for my name's ſake; a conduct and deport- 
ment yery worthy of a good cauſe, and ſuch as would 

Vol. 2. G g incline 


1159. 


hron. He- 
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Henry II. incline one to think favourably of their doctrine; at M 


Ann. 1157, 
1158. 


Aus. 1158. 


country 


leaſt that it was not ſuch as it has been commonly re. 


preſented to poſterity. Theſe are, as J think, the firſt 


Weſtern Church. 


SECT. Ix. For if men can ſo far forget the gentle. 


neſs of the Goſpel, as to perſwade others, that Infidels | 


might be baptiz'd in their own blood, that they might! 
depart from the precepts of our Lord to poſſeſs them. 
ſelves of his ſepulcher, and that it was the duty of | 
Chriſtians to leave their proper ſtations, to ſpoil their 
and ruin their familys, to engage in what | 
was call'd the Holy war; that Princes ought to oppreſs þ 
and leave their people, and Biſhops to abandon all the] 
offices of their holy function, to lead armys for the re- 
covery of a country, which God in his wiſe Proyi- F 
dence, and probably for the fins of Chriſtians, had F 


thought fit to give up to Infidels; it is no wonder if 
the ſame ſpirit lead men to put the like value on their] 
rites, their uſages and opinions, and to propagate | 
them in the ſame bloody and unchriſtian manner, and] 


which is ſadder ſtill, to prefer them to the common in- 


tereſt of the Goſpel: at leaſt thus much is certain, that 
the Council of Avignon held under Hugh Raymond, Bi- 
ſhop of Rez, and Milo Legates of Pope Innocent the | 


Third, in the year 1209, did in the ſecond Canon di- 
ſtinguiſh in favour of the common enemys of Chriſt, 
and whilſt it requird that the Zes ſhould be put out 


of all manner of offices, expreſsly commanded the ex. 


tir pation of Hereticks. 


But whatever occaſion d it, it is too evident that the 
ſame men, who took the Croſs to fight againſt Infidels, 
were the actors of thoſe crueltys which fell upon their 
fellow Chriſtians; and the terrible ſlaughters which 


they made in the Albigeois, and in the country of the 


Earl of Tholouſe, in the beginning of the next cen 
tury, and not long after at Conſtantinople, and all upon 
the foot of Religion, would incline one to think, oy 

. 


inſtances of men who ſuffer d death for Religion in E rx. 
land, ſince the firſt planting of Chriſtianity amongſt tze 
Engliſh : and this way of treating men in matters of Re. 
ligion was probably the effect of that unhappy ſpirit, | 
which the war at this time on foot (as was pretended) | 
for the cauſe of Religion, ſeems to have let in upon the | 


8 


4? 


—— 
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the the fame men who {et thoſe \expeditions on foot, did Henry II. 
about the ſame time and for the ſame ends give begin. Ann, 1158. 


ning to the principles, which led the py oh nation- to 


the crueltys aforeſaid. 


The Council of Chicheſter did not give ſo quick: an Ann. 1159. 


end to the diſputes betwixt the Seculars and Regulars, 


as that of Oxford did to the diſpute with the German 


Hereticks: however, till that great embroyl begun by 


Becket about five or fix years after, and which ſet the 
whole nation into a flame, did again revive it, that 
controverſy moy'd on quietly: and made no great noiſe. 
And the affairs of the King being in a very good po- 


ſture, he was at leiſure to make his progreſs 1 in England, 


and in the year 1159 to go over into Fance, and ſet 
up his pretenſions to the Earldom of Tholouſe.” But 
whilft things went thus quietly in England, Pope A. 
arian dy d, which occafion' da new ſchiſm 1 in the Church 
of Rome. 

SECT. x. The haughticef and ambition of Pobe A 


drian were ſo ſuitable to the preſent views of the court 


of Rome, that it is not eaſy to determine whether that 
Prelate was inſpir d from his court, or actuated by the 


ambition of his own nature. But from whatever prin- 


ciple he mov d, it is very evident that his whole con- 
duct was much of a piece. His Reſcript to King Henry 
and bold claim to a ſovereignty over all Chriſtian iſlands 
were dictated by the ſame ſpirit, which every where ap- 
pears in his tranſactions with the Empire. And it was 
eaſy to foreſee that the defigns of the court of Rome 
would not dye with Pope «Adrian; therefore the Em- 


peror Frederick taking the advantage of the preſent 


vacancy, employ d all his intereſt in that court to ſe- 
cure ſuch an election as might be conſiſtent with the 
peace of the Empire: on the other hand, the governing 
part of that court, which was hitherto animated by the 
ſpirit of Gregory the Seventh, caſt their thoughts ano- 
ther way, and this created ſuch difficultys in the ele- 
Aion of Pope Adriarn's ſucceſſor, as ended in a ſchiſm; 
for the court party choſe Cardinal Rowland late Chan- 
cellor of the Church of S. Peter in Rome, who took 


the name of Alexander the Third, whilſt the Imperial 


faction choſe Cardinal Octauas, who took upon him the 


name of Victor the Fourth. 
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Henry 11. The warmth of the ſeyeral partys was much alike, 


Ann. 1159. and with equal aſſurance they mutually pretended to 3 


Ann, 1160. 


ſuch other occurrences as the Hiſtorian of the State is 


the right of Election. The Kings of England and 
France acknowledg d the title of Alexander, whilſt the 
Emperor favour d Vickor, and gave ſuch uneaſineſs to 
Pope Alexander, as oblig d him to run the hazard of a 
voyage by ſea to get into Fance, where we muſt leave 
him, till we meet him at the Council of Tours, about 
three years after his advancement to the Papacy, con- 
certing meaſures with Bechet then Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, for which the King of England had no rea. 
ſon to thank him. 1 | 


The publick buſineſs detaining the King in Norman. 


dy, Theobald Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had the great- 
eſt hand in all the affairs of the Eg//b Church, and 
by his wiſdom and good conduct things went on ſo 
ſmoothly, that except the common changes which 
death 1s ever making, the three or four laſt years of 
that Prelate's government afford nothing but the build- 
ing of Monaſterys, the increaſe of the Religious, and 


chiefly concernd to account for. 


But after that Prelate had filld that chair for two | 


and twenty years, he dyd about the middle of Abril 


in the beginning of this year, and by his death made 
way for a ſucceſſor of a very different temper. The 


King was in Normandy at the time of Theobald's death, 
and was attended by Thomas Arch-Deacon of Canter- 


bury, whole ſervices there were ſo neceſſary to him, 


that whatever thoughts he might have of his ſucceſſion, 
that chair was not filld till the year following. 


Au. 116. Se x3 The King having determin'd to put that 


important truſt into the hands of his preſent Chancel- 


lor, in order thereunto he ſent him into Eugland, 


where, by the appointment of Heum the father, his 
fon Henry, lately crown d King of England, ſummond 


a Council to meet at London; and the Prior and ſome 


of the Monks of Canterbury being commanded to at- 


tend that aſſembly, the ſaid Prior and Monks, with the 


concurrence of the Biſhops of the province, elected 
Thomas Becket Provoſt of Beverly, Arch. Deacon of Can- 
terbury and Lord Chancellor of England, Arch-Biſhop. 
To fit him for that great ſtation he was ordain d Prieſt 
36. on 
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on Trinity Sunday this year, and in the beginning of Henry 11. 
June following was conſecrated Biſhop, by Henry Bi- fm 1162. 


ſhop of Vinchester, aſſiſted by ſeveral other Biſhops 
of the province. This Prelate was the ſon of a Mer- 
chant, and born in London, and is ſaid to be the firſt Eu. 
eh/h-man advancd to the See of Canterbury fince the 
Norman conqueſt. He was at this time the great fa- 
vourite and miniſter of Henry the Second, and at his 
defire choſen Arch-Biſhop; and as Chancellor had ac- 
quitted himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the King 


and the Court, that from his great complaiſance and 


addreſs in that poſt, the King had form'd a mighty ex- 
pectance, and promis'd himſelf a freedom from the 
diſputes and broyls, which the ſtiffneſs of Anſelm and 
ſome other of this Prelate s predeceſſors had drawn upon 


the kingdom. | ER 
But the King too ſoon ſaw himſelf deceiv'd, and the 


ground of his hopes turnd back upon him; for no 
ſooner did that Prelate change his character, but his 
air and addreſs became new too, and his converſation 
and conduct had a turn ſo different from what they ap- 


pear'd before, as too plainly ſhew'd the King, he had 
miſplac'd his hopes and fayours, and that there want- 


ed nothing but opportunity and inſtructions from the 
court of Rome, to render this Prelate the fitteſt inſtru- 


ment to conſummate that uſurpation which was al- 


ready become inſupportable to the Church and King- 


dom; and the truſts which he had paſs d through, ſervd 


only to increaſe and give ſtill greater reaſon for the 
ſuſpicion and fears of the King: however, things paſs d 
quietly the firſt year. 


SRE r. x1. Pope Alexander the Third, as has been Anm. 1163. 


ſaid before, finding himſelf very uneaſy at Rome, and 
by the power of the Emperor Frederick, who had 
eſpous d the intereſt of his rival Pope Victor the Fourth, 


ſo ſhut up in Italy, that he could not without great 


difficulty keep up a correſpondence with Fance, Eng- 
land or Spain, and having for that reaſon ground to 
ſuſpect, that the Emperor might bring thoſe nations 
over to his adverſary; at leaſt make ſuch impreſſions as 
might be to his diſadvantage; he left Rome, and ſail d 
to France, and the better to concert meaſures with 
the Clergy of France and Eugland, calld a Council, 

Ge which 


" A 


238 
Henry 11. which met at Tours in France about Yhitſuntide this 
Ann. 1163- year. 1 3 TE 


This put ſo colourable an opportunity into the hands 
of the new Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, to concert mea. 
ſures for the carrying on what his after conduct gives 
one reaſon to think he had before 
could not overlook it; therefore he apply d himſelf to 


the King, and having obtain d his leave, he, accom. 
pany d by Roger Arch-Biſhop of Tork and the Biſhop | 


| a Baron, Au. of Durham, went over into France. Pope Alexander 


xal.aun.l163. 


N. 2. receiv d the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury with all the 


marks of honour and eſteem; and in return, if we may 

rely on the authority of Neubrigenſis, he ſecretly re- 

fign'd his Arch-Biſhoprick, becauſe, as that Author faith, 

he had receiv'd his inveſtiture from the hands of the 

4 Neubrig. King *; and then took it back again from the hands of 
ap wh 16. the Pope 5 we | FF 111 | 
Baronius agrees that he reſign'd his Biſhoprick to 

Pope Alexander, but fixeth the reſignation after the 

Council of Clarendon when that Prelate fled into 

4 Baron. Ar- France d, and faith, the reaſon of this refignation was, 
Ni for that his conſcience was troubl'd, becauſe he chiefly 
ow'd his election to the Arch-Biſhoprick to the favour 

© Amal.am. of the King*. And herein Baronius follows the Writers 
2+ of his life. and if he be not miſtaken in the time he 
fixeth for this affair, it is very probable he is not mis- 

taken in the reaſon and true ground thereof; for beſide 

the many Papal Canons which had been made upon 

that ſubject, King Herry the Firſt did in the year 1107 

give up his right to the inveſtiture of Biſhops, and it 


does not appear that this uſage was reſum d either by 


King Stephen or by the preſent King. But it is very 
evident that the court of Rome began about this time 
to be very impatient of allowing Princes any ſhare in 
the election of Biſhops; and the Arch-Biſhop's pretence 
of being troubl'd in conſcience, for being advanc'd by 
the intereſt and recommendation of the King, was at 
this time the higheſt and moſt acceptable ſtrain of 
courtſhip that could be made to the court of Rome, 
which began every where to pretend to be ſupreme Pa- 
trons as well as Ordinarys of the Church, and in order 
thereunto pretended to a mighty zeal for aſſerting the 
rights of Capitular elections. 


SECT. 


A Lhſtory of the | Chap. XII. 


projected, that he 
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Scr. xi. Befide what was publickly own'd and Henry II. 
tranſacted at the Council of Tours, it ſeems very pro- An. 1163. 


| : bable, that a deſign was there form'd to make the Clergy 


and warmth, that it is not eaſy to determine, which“ 163 


to put upon the new eccleſiaſtick liberty. 


of the Weſtern Churches, as far as it was poſſible, a body 
ſeparate and independent on the civil powers, and that 
meeaſures were concerted and agreed upon in order 
thereunto: at leaſt thus much is evident, that he who 

| preach'd the Sermon at the opening of that Council, 

and which is inſerted in the hiſtory of Barons, ſaith, 

that the unity of the Church, then engag'd in a ſchiſm, 

and the libertys of the Clergy were the buſineſs of that 

| aſſembly *; and he preſſeth both with ſuch equal paſſion - Baron 4. 
of the two that Orator was moſt concern'd to recom- 
mend to that aſſembly; for as he tells them, that 7he 
Cypurch had not a being if it was not One, ſo he tells 
them, that without hberiy the Church muſt be miſer- 
able, and to be miſerable and not to be were much the 
ſame; nay, ſaith he, it is worſe to be miſerable than 
not to be at all *. Such ſtreſs was that Council taught . 


Accordingly, when the diſpute on that ſubject broke 
out in England, the Arch-Biſhop pretended to entitle 
God to the libertys he conteſted for, and in the ma- 
nagement of that controyerſy was ſo entirely govern d 
by the court of Rome, that in his letters to the King 
and to the Biſhops of Erg/and, written during his exile, 
he ſays, that his letters were perus'd and allow'd by the 
Biſhop of Rome e, before he ſent them. And the zeal, : Hoved. por. 
with which that court defended that Prelate when alive ?. 
and proſecuted his enemys, and did honour to his me- 
mory when he was dead, make it ſtill more evident 
that the affair, which about this time gave ſo much 
trouble to Eugland, was firſt formd by the counſels 
and then conducted by the intereſt of the court of Rome, 
and 1n all probability concerted at this interview be- 

twixt the Pope and the Arch-Biſhop. And the com- 
motions which immediately follow d the Council of 
Tours, ſtill add more weight to the conjecture; for 
from this time the Hiſtorys of the Weſtern nations are 
ſo full of the wrangles and broyls occafion'd by the pre- 
tence to ecclefiaſtick liberty, that Æmilius faith, the ; Ami. 4, 
controverſy on that ſubject ſpread it ſelf over the world : Fran 


but 
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Henry II. 


CA Hiſtory of the Chap. XII. Ne 


but it appears by Baronzas *, that the Empire, the King. == - 


** | | = pena 
Ann, 1163. doms of Sicily and Hungary, as well as England, were in tt 
5 ae 1469, about the ſame time embroyld by the ſame contro. ab 
Eat verſy. SK 7 

SECT. xiv. Some ſteps this way had been made in 

Eugland about twenty years before; for Alberic Biſhop 17 imp 

of Oftia and Legate of Pope Iunoceut, taking the ad. tot 

vantage of the weakneſs and troubles of King Stephens ; niſh 

reign, by a Canon of the Council which he held in- root 
Wincheſter in the year 1138, gave the firſt light into Þ ane 

the deſigns of the court which ſent him, and was fol. Þ | cy 

low'd therein by Henry Biſhop of Viucheſter and Le.. reig 

gate of the Biſhop of Rome, at the Council held in Lon. Þ mir 

_ 4coxil.Brir. don in the year 1143 according to Hoveder ”, the year Þ © pre 
gs preceding according to M. Paris; wherein it was de | Jie 

creed, that whoſoever ſhould lay violent hands upon! 
any Clergy-man, ſhould not be abſolvd but by the Pope | we 
himſelf or in his preſence. This Canon is ſomewhat Þ © yh 
different in M. Paris, but the preamble, the reaſon Þ by 
and the conſequence of this Canon are agreed upon. |  4hj 
The pretence which gave beginning to it, was the mil we 
_ chiefs which the Clergy then ſuffer'd by the civil war; | th 
for the ſeveral partys made no difference betwixt them 2e. 
and the Laity, but took them priſoners and made them th 
pay for their ranſom. But had this matter ſtop'd here, th 
the world had receiv'd no trouble by it; for the favour | of 
allow'd the Clergy by this Canon, was little more than th 
what another Canon of the ſame Council allow'd to = 
thoſe that till the ground, and what the Imperial law th 
had generally allow'd to Merchants and Husbandmen in tc 
the time of war; and that 1s, a ſecurity of their perſons | {f 
from outrage and violence. „ =: 
But this alone was not ſufficient to anſwer the great | le 
deſign, to make the Clergy of the Weſtern Churches a . 
body ſeparate and independent on the civil power, * 
which could not be done without delivering them from | 2 
the authority of their old maſters. And the ſan&ions | A 
annexd to the aforeſaid Canons leave it beyond a i A 
doubt, that the ſecurity of the Clergy was not the only = 
thing, which the court of Rome had then in view; for i < 
by carrying the cognizance of ſuch violences as ſhould | 
be offer d to them, from the courts of the King of Eng- | | 
land to the Biſhop of Rome, and by changing the civil | | 
penalty, 


? | Chap. XII. Ex GL 180 HURCH. 2417 


9 5 penalty into an eccleſiaſtick cenſure, thoſe Canons did; Henry II. 
in the conſequence and effect thereof, declare the Clergy n. 1163. 
of England ſubjects to the Biſhops of Rome. And the 
preſent conduct of that court was every way anſwer- 
able; for though King Henry: took ſuch care for the 
| impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, that the leaft wrong 
to the Clergy and Religious could not eſcape unpu- 
nin d, and the ſettl'd ſtate of his government left no 
room for their fears, yet this was ſo far from putting 
an end to the deſign to exempt the Clergy from the 
ſecular power, for which the confuſions of the laſt 
reign had given ſome colour, that this impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice was the chief ſupport of thoſe 
pretences, which dilturb a the enen, of Nins 
Henry. 
The better to engage the Clergy and Religious, they 4 
were flatter into a belief of the honour and advantages 8 =_ 
which would accrue to themſelves and to the Church, i 
by being diſchargd from the ſecular power. And by | , 
this artifice the defign of the court of Rome was ſo 
well cover d, that the Clergy generally ran into it, and 
thoſe of them who meant well, out of a principle of 
zeal were for the moſt part the forwardeſt therein. And 
the better to raiſe their zeal and make them ſenfible of 
| the encouragement they might expect, the Arch-Biſnop 
of Canterbury apply d himſelf to Pope Alexander for 
the canonization of the late Arch-Biſhop Anſelm, who « A fee. 
had diſtinguiſhd himſelf by attempting the rig hts. off” *7 77 
the Kings of England, and who had given the firk blow 1 
to their authority: and as this would raiſe: a glory to | _ 
ſurround the head of that Prelate, ſo it would at the "ll 
fame time tell the Clergy the example they were to fol- 
low, and give new vigors to their zeal * N ma 
pattern which was ſet before them. NA 
'SECT. xv. The forwardneſs of Pope Alerander was 
anſwerable to the importance of this defign; therefore 
a Bull which bears date at Tours, for the canonization 
of Auſelm, was directed to his ſucceſſor the new Arch- 
Biſhop, with aſſurance that his proceedings therein 
ſhould: be confirmd by the court of Rome And no; 1 
doubt but the addreſs of that court, which enſnar d the 
body of the Clergy, eafily po ſleſs d the Arch. Biſhop 
with an opinion of the great: x ro which would re- 
Vol. 2. Hh dound 
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Henry II. dound to him, by appearing at the head of thoſe who 
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Ann. 1163. were to aſſert the ecclefiaſtick liberty. But whatever 


fprings the zeal of that Prelate had, he was no ſooner 
return d from the Council of Tours, but he preſently 
ſet this pretence into motion; the occaſion and cir. 
cumſtances whereof, Hoveden and Brompton, both fa. 
vourers of the pretence and of the conduct of the Arch. 

Biſhop, thus relate. FD i 
Immediately after the return of the Arch-Biſhop and 
his brethren from the Council of Tours, a great contro- 
verſy began betwixt the King and the Clergy. 1he Ring, 
« Brompt: ſaith Brompton, being deſirous that juſtice Jhould be 
1058. N 50. equally and impartially diſtributed, and having notice 
given him by his Judges, that ſeveral outrages, theft 
and murders were committed by the Clergy, order d, 
ſaith Hoveden, that ſuch of the Clergy as ſhould be 
talen in felony, robbery, murder or burning of houſes, 
ſhould be carry'd before the Judges, and puniſhd as the 
$Hoved. 4» Laity were, when found guilty of thoſe offences *. On 
fes, fal ab. the contrary, the Arch-Biſhop oppos'd this proceeding, 
and aſſerted, that whatever faults the Clergy ſhould be 


found guilty of, they were only iryable in the eccleſraſii- 
cal court, and before the Judges there. 
The Biſhops and Clergy of the province of Canter. 


Eioſa. Annal. bury in a Synodical epiſtle, written to Pope Alexander”, 


aun. 1167. 
fol. 293. 


- 


give much the ſame account of this affair. The King, 
ſay they, ſceing the peace of his kingdom much diſturb d 
by the enormous exceſſes of ſome of the Clergy, and not 
thinking the degrading of them for murder and other 
enormous crimes, a puniſhment ſufficient to anſwer the 
guilt, or to preſerve the publick peace; he caus'd the 
laws obſerv'd by eccle/rafiick perſons in the days of his 
predeceſſors to be drawn into a body, and appointed 
that ſuch of the Clergy as offended might. be puniſb d 
according to thoſe laws: whereas ſay they on the other 
fide, the Clergy infiſted on their being puniſhable by the 
ecclefiaſtick laws only. And as the King had the ad- 
vantage in point of right, having the law and uſage of 
England on his fide, he had the advantage alſo in the 
management of this controverſy; for whilſt the addreſs 
on the other fide was fierce and impetuous, and carry d 
on with very indecent reflections, the King, ſays the 
ſame Provincial letter, on his ſide manag d this . 
511. 14 - wit 
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b with all poſlible reſpect and veneration to the Ge Henry II. 
Scr. xvi. This, ſay they, 2va5:the cruelty, which has 428 49 A 
L 0 made ſuch 4 noiſe in the world; this the perſecution, 72 — 
this the wickedneſs, which have been ſo much cla. * 
; 7 mour d againſt: whereas ſays the ſame Synodical epi- 
ſtle, as the King had declar d he had no thoughts of 
E the honour of the Clergy or the rights of the 
Church, ſo he has promis d, that if it appear that the 

Z | aforeſaid laws are any way prejudicial to the welfare or 

good of ſouls, or diſhonourable to the Church, he was 

ready to make ſuch alterations, as with the advice of 

the Clergy of his kingdom ſhould be thought fit. 
| 1 TIhere were ſome other collateral branches of this 
- diſpute; as whether there lay any Appeals from the 

King's courts, or, whether Biſhops might go out of the 
kingdom without his leave: but the ſtreſs of this con- 

troverſy was, in ſhort, whether the King had any au- 
|  thority over eccleſiaſtick perſons or in cauſes ecclefiaſti- 

cal. But becauſe this àffair did not only at this time di- 
vide the Weſtern Churches, but has remain d a ſubje& 
of diſpute to after ages, and the honour of the Emeliſ 
Church and Nation, and the juſtice and authority of 
the Kings of England, have a great ſhare therein; be- 
fore I enter upon the relation of this controverſy, B 
-may not be amiſs to look backward, and to obſerve the 
laws and practice of the preceding ages, in the parti- 
cular under queſtion. 

SEC r. xvii. Religion has ſo juſt and undoubted a 
F to the moſt profound veneration and regard, that 
the Miniſters thereof never did and never can want a 
due reſpect, but where Religion it ſelf wants a due in- 
fluence and authority on the minds of men; for the ho- 
nour of Religion and of thoſe, to whoſe conduct the | 
Intereſt and miniſtry of holy things are committed, 
ſtand upon the ſame foot, viz. the honour of God, and 
cannot fail but with the foundation upon which they 
are built: and as they flow from the ſame common 
fountain, and ſtand or fall together, ſo they ever bear 
proportion to one another. Therefore the ſame holy 
warmth, which accompany d the firſt ages of the Goſpel, 

' - did alſo induce Chriſtian Princes to grant great privi- 
leges and immunitys to the Miniſters thereof: they 
were excusd from all thoſe perſonal ſervices, which 
Vol. 2. Hh 2 might 
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Henry II. might be burthenſom to them, or which might with. 
Ann. 1163. draw them from the offices of their holy function, or 
cd. ib. 1. render them little in the eyes of men; and their 
r a fekte. eſtates were exempted from many charges and burthens, 
3 Ejufd. N 5. to which the eſtates of other men were ſubject. 
. Nor did the favours to the Miniſters of Chriſt ſtop 

here, but Chriſtian Princes entruſted them with all the 


power that was neceſſary to ſerve the ends of peace : 


Ejuſi tit. . and charity and Holineſs. Yet Religion was never 
ler vs. thought to ſtrip Princes of any of thoſe rights, which 
nature and the ends of government had put into their 
hands: on the contrary, from the time that the Goſpel 
became the Religion of the Empire, all the concerns 
and intereſts thereof were taken under the care of the 
civil power, and ſo many Laws relating to eccleſiaſtical 
perſons and cauſes, were made by the Imperial auths.- 
_ rity, that they take up a great deal of room in the 
body of Laws, collected by the appointment of the Em. 

peror Juſtinian. TBE: . 
In ſhort, thoſe Laws take cognizance of ſacred things, 
8 and cauſes. They determine when new Churches 
mall be built and how ſupported; how the Rector 
thereof ſhould ſubſiſt, and appoint that their mainte- 
2 Novel: 7... NANCE ſhall be ſacred and inalienable a; to whom the 
Patronage of Churches ſhall belong, and by what mea. 
; N44" 23: ſures that right ſhould be conduRted ©; how the Biſhop 
ſhall demean himſelf, if an unworthy man ſhall be pre- 
N ſented ; what articles of Faith ſhould be eſteem d Ca- 
2£ju/d. jet, tholick ?; who ſhall be deem d Hereticks and how pu- 

D :.niſhd , and who ſhall be eſteem' d Catholicks . 

i Novel, 7, By the ſame authority too Councils were conven d, 
4. 1274/9 and the Canons thereof confirm d and publiſh'd: particu- 
larly the Tmperial Law determines that the.Councils of 


Nice, Epheſus, Chalcedon and Conſtantinople ſhould be 


receiv d, and that the books written by Porphyry a- 


6d. c.; gamſt the Chriſtian Religion ſhould be burnt *; that 


Nestorius, Eutyches, Apollinaris, and their followers, 
"54/4. f.5- ſhould be efteem'd Hereticks i. e 
A1, s the Imperial authority thus acted in matters re- 
lating to religion and holy things, ſo it judgd of per- 
 Jonstoo. It determin'd that every city ſhould have it's 
ti. own Biſhop, and how far his Dioceſe ſhould extend”; 
how perſons ſhould be qualify'd that were — Pp 
7 | | 0 y 
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holy Orders *; how the lower Clergy, the Monks, the Henry 11. 
Biſhops, the Metropolitans, the Patriarchs, ſhould be. m 1163. 
have themſelves : and by convening the Biſhops of the 276 4 4.5 
whole Chriſtian Church to the eight firſt general Coun- 
cils by the Emperors, the world has one comprehen- 
five and undeniable proof of the authority of Princes 
over all ecclefiaſtical perſons, receiv d and own'd by the 
Univerſal Church. . 5 
SECT. xyin. Eeclefiaſtical cauſes were no leſs the 
ſubje& of the Imperial authority. The laws of the Em- 
pire direct that Synods ſhall be yearly call d, to conſider 
of the matters of Faith and Diſcipline *; that the judg- Nel 123 
ment and ſentences of thoſe aſſemblys ſhould be con- 2 1, 
ducted by the Canons of the Church and by the laws 
of the Empire; that the diſputes amongſt Dioceſan 1% 
Biſhops ſhould be determin'd by their proper Metro- 
politan and two Aſſeſſors; if they cannot determine 94. 
them, then by the Arch-Biſhop or Patriarch *; that all - 14. 
cauſes of the Clergy ſhould be finally determind in the 
provinces wherein they ariſe*, and that the Clergy F ct. 44. . 
ſhould not be calld out of the province where they live +7 
to any foreign tribunal; and in what manner cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical ſhall be conducted, to whom the cogni- 
Zance thereof does in the firſt inſtance belong, by what 
ſteps Appeals ſhall proceed, and whoſe ſentence ſhall be 
final and unappealable*. THe 
The ſame laws direct, how a ſuit betwixt a Lay-man 
and a Clergy-man ſhall be managd, and in caſe a Lay- 
man ſhall commence a ſuit in the court of a Biſhop, 
and either party does not acquieſce in the ſentence 
thereof, that then the cauſe may be re-heard by the 
civil Judge; how Metropolitans and Biſhops ſhould el :23. 
be pumiſhd, if they negle&@ to convene their Provin- Age 
cial or Dioceſan Synods *; how a Biſhop ſhould be, us 
puniſh'd, if abſent a year from his Dioceſe without tage 
leave of the Emperor *, or, if he excommunicate a per- Nove/1:3. 
ſon without ſhewing cauſe; how a depos d Biſhop ſnouldèꝰ 
be treated, if he attempt to diſturb the publick peace . / coai. . . 
And which is ſtill more, the greateſt part, and proʒ + 


g Ibid. 


3 bably every one, of the aforeſaid laws were made by 


the Emperors with the advice of their Biſhops, and 
without any complaint univerſally obey'd by the Clergy 
and Religious; yet at the time of making thoſe laws, 


ths. a2 


ha. Mid W DR I} 
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. 


Henry II. 
Ann, I 163. 


. 
* 


a Sir Will. 
Templ. In- 

t roduct. Engl. 
Hiff. p. 175. 


Hiſtor) of the- 
the bounds of Chriſtendom and the Empire were much 
the ſame. So that one, who looks backwards to the 
firſt Chriſtian Emperors, and to the greateſt and beft 
Biſhops and Clergy that ever ſervd in the Chriſtian 
Church, and finds ſo many laws on the one fide and 
ſuch dutifulneſs and obedience on the other, cannot 


but ſtand amar'd at an attempt to withdraw the Clergy | 


and Religious from the authority of the civil goyern- 


ment, which at this time gave ſo much trouble to the 


Engliſh church and nation. IQ. 
SE Cr. xIx. If one was to run over the Laws and 
Hiſtorys of Europe after the fall of the Empire, the caſe 


will appear ſtill the ſame: but to judge truly of the 


preſent controverſy, it will concern us to look at home, 
and view the practice of our ancient Exgliſb- Saxon 
anceſtors. Though the aſſertion of that learned Gentle. 
man *, who affirms that a third part of the land of 
England was in poſſeſſion of the Clergy at the time of 
the Norman conqueſt, cannot be allow'd, yet there is 
no reaſon to doubt what that Writer and M. Paris 
before him ſay of the great tenderneſs and regard, with 
which they were ever treated under the Saxon govern- 


ment; wherein the aforeſaid learned Writer obſerves, 


6 Ibid. 


they held their lands by Frank Almonage, and ſubject 
to no dutys and impoſitions, but ſuch as they lay'd upon 
themſelves in eccleſiaſtical afſemblys*. Whether this 
be wholly true I ſhall not enquire; but it is certain, 


their lands were excusd from many of thoſe burthens, 


to which other lands were ſubje&; that the Biſhops 
had a great ſhare both in the legiſlature and admini- 


ſtration of juſtice ; they were calld to and had places 


c Concil. Brit. 
vol. 1. p. 447 


in the great Council, and beſide the proper authority 


allow d to them in right of their function, they were 
ſtanding Judges in the County and Hundred courts *, and 
a mighty deference was ever pay d to their judgment, as 


well in civil as in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


Yet after all, the privileges they enjoy'd are ſo far 
from proving the Engliſb Clergy and Religious a body 
diſtin& and independent upon the State, that they de- 
monſtrate they ever were and ever eſteem d themſelves 
a part of the body politick, and ow'd a ſubjection to 


their Princes and obedience to. their Laws. For it was 


by the authority of their Princes that the Biſhops were 
IF © # 2G conven d 
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Chap. Xl. ENGLISH CHURCH. 247 
conven d to all State Councils, and it was in obedience Henry 11. 
to their laws, that they preſided and judg d in the An. 1163. 
courts of juſtice, and under theſe laws it was, that the | 
Clergy of England challeng d all the privileges they en- 
joy d; and all fides acted up to theſe notions of the rights 
of the civil power. 2 5 

King Ina publiſh'd a body of ecclefiaſtick laws *, and « c Brit. 
therein directs the duty of the Clergy and Religious.“ 18: 
The laws of King < A#red are particular and expreſs, in 


directing the puniſhment of a Clergy-man who ſhould 


be found guilty of murder *. And the dialogue of Fg-# Lambard 4, 


bert Arch-Biſhop of York ſhews, that this had been tie 


uſage of England long before the reign of that Prince, 
not only in the cafe of murder, but alſo of adultery and 


theft ©: he adds too, that the violence of a Lay-man to. Eg. aiatg. 


the perſon of a Biſhop, a Presbyter, a Deacon or a!“ 5. 


Monk, was puniſhable by the ſecular power. Edgar 4 kiiſdp 5G. 


follow'd the example of Ina and AMfred, and in his laws 
directs the affairs of Religion?, and was ſo far from h by 
thinking that the character of his Biſhops diſcharg dd 


them from the obligation of his laws, that he com- 


mands them to aſſiſt in perſon in the two annual County 

courts *, Nor did that Prince only extend his laws to /Lambard. ae 
the Clergy, but he publiſh'd a body of Canons for the? 
good government of the Church *, wherein he direQt 5 © Bri. 
the conduct of the ecclefiaſtick diſcipline, in almoſt al! 
the parts and branches thereof. 7 

SE r. xx. King Canutus alſo has his body of eccle- 
faſtick laws b. And the gentle laws of Edward the Con. “ Eiſapꝶzi. 


fe ſſor, which the Clergy, and indeed the whole Nation, ſo 


paſſionately deſir d under the Norman government, are 
no leſs full and plain in directing the affairs of the 
Church i: and in a law of that Prince, directing the #Lambard. + 


form of judicial proceedings, he requires that the Ad.. 


vocates of the Clergy ſnould be firſt heard in his courts 
of judicature. 

King William the Firſt went on in the ſame ſteps, 
and by his authority firſt eſtabliſh'd the eccleſiaſtical 
courts ', and was ſo exactly follow d herein by his ſuc- / cr. Bric. 
ceſſors, that in a Synodical epiſtle of the Biſhops and 
Clergy of the province of Canterbury to Pope Aleran- 
der the Third, they tell that Prelate, that the laws 
which occafion d the controverſy betwixt the King and 

ws == Thomas 


k Ibid. 


248 1 15D Thftory of The | Chap. XII. 


Henry II. Thomas at this time Arch. Biſhop of Canterbury, were 
Ann. 1163. the ancient laws of the Kings of England*. So that up. 
A on the whole matter, the judgment and 977 of the i= 
fol293. Nas Weſtern Church in general, and of the Exgliſb Church _ © 
in particular, are ſo evident, that it is 1mpoflible for 
one who knows any thing of Antiquity, to make a 


ba 


doubt whether the Clergy were anciently ſubje& to * 
the temporal laws of Princes, or whether things of ec. II. 
clefiaſtical nature were within the cognizance of their | III 
courts. I have led the reader thus far out of the way,, ry 


partly to give him ſome idea of the nature and impor. | 
tance of thoſe rights and powers, which the Kings of | V. 
England had anciently enjoy d, and of which King V. 
Henry the Second was now in poſſeſſion; partly to do 

right 1 to the Eugliſh church and nation, by ſhewing how 
unjuſtly their enemys place the reſolutions and laws þ _ 

of our Princes and their great Councils, relating to the | \V 
affairs of the Church and Clergy, amoneſt the faults of | 
the Reformation; (but if this be the fault of our go. Þ 
vernment, it is a fault which has the beſt Antiquity for XN 
example, and ſuch as the beſt Princes and the wiſeſt | 
nations haye glory'd in;) and partly to give the reader 
a juſt view of that deſign which was ſet on foot about 
this time, to break in upon the authority of the King 
of England, and to invade the rights of the Crown ; the 
manner and circumſtances whereof, the ſteps by which 
it was advanc d, the actors therein and the purpoſes | 
which were ſerv'd by it, the courſe of our ſtory gs | . 
us now to o confider. 2 1 8 a 
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Chap. XIII. 1 NGL1s H CHUR CH. 


. 
Ab anno 1163, ad annum 1169. 


SECT. . FH E occaſion of the diſpute betwixt the King and the Arch- 
Biſhop, as related by our Hiſtorians. | 
II. The true grounds of that diſpute. 


III. 4 general contempt of the civil power by the Clergy and Religious: 


the reaſons thereof. 
IV. The maxims of the court of Rome occaſion a general controverſy : the 
Council of Clarendon conven d. 
V. The eccleſiaſtical laws recognis d by that Council. 
VI. Becket Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury promiſes obedience thereunto : re- 


volles that promiſe : the King offended thereat: he hopes to obtain a 


recognition of thoſe laws by Pope Alexander: 2j deceivd therein. 
VII. A Council meets at Northampton: the proceedings of that Council. 
Becket Arch-B:ſhop of Canterbury leaves England. 


VIII. The French King eſpouſes. the cauſe of the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 


bury : the true grounds of that controverſy : the proceedings therein. 
IX. The King hopes to gain his ends by the court of Rome: 16 deceiv d 

therein : that court fand by Becket : ſhews him all favour. 
X. Pope Alexander and the French Ming agree in the defence of the 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: the Kzng ſhews his reſentment : forbids 


all communication with the Pope and the Arch- Biſpop of Canterbury. 
XI. Becket continues in exile: his behaviour therein. 


XII. Hu ill uſage of the King: his maxims about civil government: be 


threatens the King: declares the Statutes of Clarendon void. 

XIII. He attempts to draw the Biſhops from their duty to the Ring: they 
continue ſteady : endeavour to do right to the King and hu laws, Vi- 
olent proceedings of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: his encourage- 
ment at Rome. T 

XIV. He attempts to excommunicate the King : engages the French Mug 
in a war againſt him: the Biſhops juſtify the Kzng's proceedings. 


XV. The King endeavours to prevent excommunication : deſires a Legate | 
from Rome to determine the controverſy betwixt him and Becket : the 


court of Rome pretends to favour the King : deceives him. 
XVI. The artful proceedings of that court. 
XVII. The Legate attempts to end that controverſy; but in vain : the 
French Kzng attempts it: a meeting on that occaſion: the condeſcen- 


fron of the King : the obſtinacy of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 


SECT. I. O ſet this matter in ſuch a light as Henry II. 
may appear free from the biaſs and 4m. 1153. 


impreſſions, which the concern for the 
honour of one's country might poſſibly lead one into, 
I muſt again ask the readers leave to remind him of the 
occaſion of this diſpute, as it is related by the Writers 
of Arch-Biſhop Becket's life, and from them by Baro- 
nius. Neubrigenſis honeſtly and bluntly giving an ac- 

Sa. 11 Count 


250 Aiſtorny of the Chap. XIII 
Henry 11. count of this controverſy ſays *, that Arch-Biſhop 
Ann. 1163. Becket would not permit a Clergy-man to ſuffer accord. 
N ing to law, and that this was the occaſion of the mi. 
* underſtanding betwixt him and the King. Baronius un. 
dertakes to blame that Writer for this account, and from 
the Writers of the Arch-Biſhops life gives us a relation 
3 of that matter ſomewhat different *. 5 
N. 29. The Arch-Biſhop, faith he, being return d from the 
Council of Tours, was receiv'd very kindly by the King, 
but afterward fell under his diſpleaſure, for applying 
himſelf to recover ſomething which his predeceſſors had 
loſt from his See, and endeavouring to prevail with 
the King to fill up ſome Biihopricks then void; for lay. 
ing down his Chancellorſhip, and denying the right of 
the Crown to raiſe money on the Clergy; for ſending away 
a Prieſt to a Monaſtery, who Tas convicted of murder 
and degraded, that he might not be puniſhd by the 
Hua. N zo. [ocular arm ©; and when Philip a Canon was convict. 
ed of the ſame crime, for ſending htm away, though 
the King had commanded he ſhould be puniſh'd accord. 
ing to law; the Arch-Biſhop denying that theſe or any 
other Clerg man was puniſhable in any other manner 
than by the cenſures of the Church: this is the account 
which Baronius, from the aforeſaid Writers, gives of the 
controverſy which lyes now before us. 


The King, adds the ſame learned Writer, apprehend- 


ing that ſuch proceedings might increaſe the wicked- 


neſs of the Clergy, did very earneſtly deſire hat Clergy. 


men, who offended in any hemons manner, might be 
degraded, and then deliver d to the ſecular power 10 
be puniſhd as the offence deſervd: but as he ob- 


ſerves, his was utterly dem d by the Arch. Biſbop 


4 Ejiſ. Nai. and ſome other Biſhops *; at which, ſaith he, the King 


Was exceedingly angry. And great reaſon he had to 


be ſo, and more eſpecially if we add what Newubr:- 

e Neubrig. ge7:/rs ſaith *, that above one hundred homicides were 
6.2. ech. tc. committed by the Clergy under the reign of the King, 
and that their Biſhops were much more vigilant to pro 

Fuid tet them from the law, than to puniſh their diſorders. 
; SECT. 11. But after all, one has much ado to for- 


bear ſaying, that all theſe accounts are ſtill defective, 


and come very ſhort of the true reaſon of this contro- 


verſy; for though there can be no doubt, that the per- 


ſons 
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Chap. XIII. ENGLISH CHVURcH. 251 
ſons mention d by the aforeſaid Writers were fingl d Henry _ 
out by the King as fit ſubjects for his juſtice, yet it is An. 1163. 
very evident theſe inſtances are the leaſt part of the | 
provocation which the government had 'receiv'd; for 


the outrages committed by the Clergy were very nu- 
merous, and the contempt and inſults of the civil au- 


thority were open and avow d, and both the miſchief 


and the impunity were of older date than the adyance- 


meet of Arch-Biſhop Becke?. So that it was not ſo 
much the faults of particular men, as a general licenti- 


ouſneſs of the Clergy, together with their contempt of 
the civil authority, founded on a pretence that they 


were not accountable to the ſecular power, which gave 
beginning to, and which was the true bafis and founda- 


tion of, this unhappy controverſy. 
But the clearing of this particular opens the way to 


2 greater difficulty; and that is, to ſhew how a miſ- 


chief of this nature ſhould grow up unobſervd, or at 


leaſt unpuniſh'd, by the civil authority, till it became 


ſtrong enough to bid defiance to the publick juſtice. 


If one may be allow d to ſpeak freely, it ſeems moſt 


probable, that this miſchief owes its beginning to a 


Law of William the Firſt, and to the impunity and diſ- 


orders occaſion d by the long civil war betwixt King 
Stephen and the Empreſs: the Law I mean, which firſt 


ſeparated the eccleſiaſtical from the civil courts. For 
though the deference due to the judgment of the learned 


M. Selden has not weight enough to engage one to 
believe, that that Law was in the primary intention 
thereof to be eſteem'd a Reſcript, or Judgment in a 
particular caſe, rather than a general Law *, yet the = Sea, 2%. 
other part of that learned Writer's conjecture, —_—— 


14. P. 413. 
that Law was not receivd at once, but 17 dare, has 


a force not to be reſiſted. 


For by a Law of Henry the Pitt N and the earlieſt 6 Lambard, de 


Hotſteps' we have of the eccleſiaſtical courts as diſtinct 15. bed 
from the civil; by the reaſons of the preſent King, urg d 
againſt the exemption of the Clergy from the ſecular 
law, becauſe it was not in uſe in the days of his grand- 


father; it ſeems probable, that the aforeſaid Law of 


Milliam the Firſt did not generally take place till the 
latter end of the reign of Henn the Firſt? But our 
Hiſtorys afford us ſueh certain and undoubted marks 
Vol. 2. Ii 2 thereof 


— 


252 


a Hiſt. Vinaic. 


cap. 5. ſect. 10. 


and learned 8. R. Tiſden does upon good grounds 


fix the general eſtabliſnments of eccleſiaſtical courts in 
the reign of that Prince: and this may poſſibly account 


for the reaſon of bringing the Canon Law into Eugland 
in his time. 


SEC r. 11. Now the aforeſaid Law having in general | 


| eſtabliſh'd the authority of ecclefiaſtical courts, ſub- 


jected the perſons of the Clergy and the affairs relating 


<A Hiſtory of the Chap. XIII. 
Henry I. thereof in King K. reign, that the honourable 
Ann. 116 Zo 
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to the offices of their miniſtry and function to thoſe 


courts, and in theſe inſtances diſcharg'd the Clergy from 
the authority of the civil courts and the ſecular law, 
and this without aſcertaining the boundarys and limits 
of courts ecclefiaſtical , the Clergy had a very reaſon- 
able, at leaſt a very colourable pretence, to think them. 
ſelves diſchargd from the authority of the ſecular 


power and laws. And the aforeſaid civil war having 


made it neceſſary to both fides to make their court to 
the Clergy, it is no wonder if that law of William the 


Firſt was interpreted in their favour, till the miſchief 


grew up to ſuch a height, as became inſupportable in 
the beginning of the preſent reign. 5 
Nor am I only confirm d in this conjecture by the 
great argument of Becket, that it was againſt natural 
Juſtice to be puniſh'd twice for one offence; but as this 


licentiouſneſs firſt appear d when this Law became ge- 


neral, ſo one would think that nothing but a pretence 


and colour of law could have given a ſtop to, much 


leſs have changd the ancient courſe of juſtice, or have 


ſupported maxims ſo contrary to all the intereſts of the 


civil government. If we add to theſe reflections, that 


that exemption of the Clergy from the civil authority, 


the preceding age by Pope Gregory the Seventh, and 


cover d under a miſtake of law, did alſo fall in with 


the general pretence of ecclefiaſtick liberty, ſet up in 


which was every where carrying on at this time by the 


a. a” « 


court of Rome, we have a juſt view of both fides of 


the controverſy, and ſee the reaſon of the mutual 


warmth and reſolution which attended the conduct of 


this affair. 


, * 


Our Hiſtorians, who for the moſt part wrote after | 


the Church of Rome had done every thing that was 


poſſible to brighten the memory and ſufferings of 
att (mY Becket, 


* 7 
MP. 
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Becket, do for that reaſon generally repreſent King Henry II. 
Henry who conteſted with him, as a man of ungovern- An. 1163. 
able paſſions: and Baronins from them gives us ſuch an 
inſtance thereof, as is very apt to give one a very diſa- 
greeable and even frightful character of that Prince. 
Pet after all, under ſuch a ſhock to his authority as was 
enough to pierce the ſoul of a Prince, his temper and 
his conduct of the diſpute ſeem very ern to the 
character which he ſuſtain'd. 
SECT. Iv. The King could not but know, that theſe 
new maxims and pretenſions, which had interrupted 
his peace and ruffld his authority, were and had for 
ſome time been the general ſubject of quarrel betwixt 
the court of Rome on the one hand, and the Weſtern 
Princes on the other; that the Emperor Frederick and 
Pope Alexander the Third were actually engag d in a 
' warupon this ſubject; therefore he wiſely apply d himſelf 
to find out ſuch a temper, as might at once expreſs a 
juſt tenderneſs to the character and honour of the Arch- 
Biſhop, and yet put a ſtop to an attempt of ſuch fatal 
conſequence to the rights of his Crown. And inſtead 
of ſuch reflections on the Arch-Biſhop, as his dangerous 
principles and undutiful behaviour had deſery'd, the 
King well knowing the true ſpring by which this affair 
was movd, ſent his Embaſſador to 1 Alexander to 
acquaint him therewith. 1 
Becauſe this controverſy made a mighty. nöile, the 
better to juſtify his conduct, he appointed a great Coun- 
cil to be call'd, to conſider of the laws and uſages of 
England, relating to eccleſiaſtical perſons / and cauſes. 
Whillt theſe things were doing in England, Pope Alex- 
auder, who had been driven out of Italy and ſtill re- 
main d in France, ſeeing his affairs ander ſuch uncom- 
fortable views, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for him 
not to break with the King; he, though doubtleſs very 
croſs to his ſentiments and to the meaſures which 
had been concerted at the Council of Tours, ſent a 
Legate over into England, by whoſe perſwaſions the 
Arch-Biſhop was fangs 5 ſo far towards his right mind, 
that he came to the King at Moodſtoch, and promis d 
that he would: Son fade * the laws of Euglandd loved. 
The way being thus prepar d, the King calld a Court 5 
cl of the Biſhops and Nobility of Exgland to meet at lun. 1164. 
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254 EAHiſtan of the Chap. XIII. 
Henry II. Clarendon, in order to have a general review and re- 
Am. 1164. cognition of the laws relating to ecclefiaitical perſons 
and affairs, which were in uſe in Eugland in the days 
of his grandfather King Henry the Firſt. The Council 
met the latter end of January 1164. The Arch-Biſhop | * 
after ſome difficulty and reluctance was prevail d upon, 
in the preſence of the Clergy and Nobility, to renew 
| his promiſe to allow the ancient laws and uſages of 
Serra. Fingland *; and all the Clergy follow'd his example. 
014% But becauſe there might be ſome ambiguity in a oe. © 
1 neral promiſe, and that might occaſion future diſputes, 
282, N.20. the King causd the laws and uſages under debate, to 
= ii, be put into writing and preſented to the Council. 
And becauſe this ſummary or ſhort body of laws does 
at once give us a view of the ancient ecclefiaftical law | 
of England and the methods of ecclefiaſtical courts, 
and at the ſame time ſhews us what it was the King 
was labouring to maintain and the court of Nome 
ſtruggling to wreſt out of his hands, and conſequently 
gives us the moſt authentick and certain views of the 
preſent controverſy, it will be neceſſary to offer a ſhort 
abſtract of them to the reader. 15 
«Geral SECT. v. Theſe were digeſted under fixteen heads 
1164 co. the firſt reſpects Advowſons and Preſentation to 
1 Churches, and the tryal of cauſes thereunto relating in 
the Kings courts: the ſecond, the conſent of the King 
in the Donation of Churches: the third requires the 
appearance of the Clergy in his ſecular courts, and im- 
powers the Lord chief Juſtice in ſome caſes to take 
cognizance of what paſsd in the ecclefiaſtick courts; 
and that if a Clergy-man was either found guilty, or 
confeſs d himſelf to be fo, in the ecclefiaſtick court, he 
ſhould not be with-held from the juſtice. of the civil F 
power: the fourth forbids the Arch-Biſhop- or Biſhops | 
to go out of the kingdom without the King's leave, and, 
if requird, to give ſecurity for their good behaviours 
during their abſence abroad: the fifth; fixth and ſe- 
venth deſcribe the manner of proceeding in the eccle- 
ſtaſtical courts, and forbid the excommunication of 
fuch as hold of the King in capize without the King's 
leave: the eighth preſcribes the courſe and method of 
Appeals from the Arch- Deacon to the Biſhop of the 
Dioceſe, from the Biſhop of the Dioceſe to the Arch: 
Ne 1 1 Biſhop 
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Biſhop of the Province; if not determin'd by the proper Henry II. 
authority of the Arch Biſhop, then the Appesi to 1 


made to the King, and by delegates commiſſion d by 
him to be finally determin d, but in the court of the 


Acrch-Riſhop: the ninth directs the manner of proceed. 


ing, when tis doubtful whether the matter be of eccle- 
fiaſtick or civil cognizance: the tenth, proceedings in 


caſes of contempt : the eleventh declares that Arch- 5 


Biſhops and Biſhops, and all other perſons who hold 
of the King in capite, hold their poſſeſſions as Ba- 


rons, and as ſuch ſhall be accountable to the Juſtices 


and Miniſters of the King, and attend his courts and 
obſerve his laws: the twelfth declares the right of the 
| Crown to the temporaltys of the Arch-Biſhops and Bi- 
ſhops during the vacancy of their Sees, and requires 


' that the elections of Arch. Biſhops, Biſhops and Abbots, 


ſhould be made in the Chapel of the King and in his 
preſence, or with the advice and conſent of ſuch per- 
ſons as the King ſhould upon that occaſion call to him 


to adviſe with, and that upon their ele&ion the Biſhop 


elect ſhould do his homage to the King before he was 
conſecrated: the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
dire& the manner of proceeding, in caſe any of the 
Nobility ſhall diſſeize the Arch-Biſhop or any other of 
the Clergy of the Lay-fees which they hold under them : 
the fixteenth forbids the ordaining the ſon of a Villain 
without the conſent of his Lord. 

Theſe having been preſented and well confider' in 
the Council, after ſome debate were recogniz d by the 
whole aſſembly, and particularly by the Arch. Biſhop 


and Biſhops, as the ancient uſages and laws of England 


in affairs eccleſiaſtical, and that recognition atteſted un- 
der their ſeals. But the Writers of Biſhop Becker's life, 
who ſay that Prelate did not ſet his ſeal, do yet agree in 
his recognition of the aforeſaid laws; and further add, 
that three copys thereof were tranſcrib'd, of which one 
was deliver d to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, another 


to the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, to be depoſited in the Ar- 


chives of their Sees, and a third left in the hands of the 
King to be lodge d amongſt: 'the Records of the Crown *. 
SECT. vi. It was with ſome difficulty that the'Arch-'x: 
Biſhop was brought to conſent to this recognition; but 
he was ſo ſoon and eafily brought to repent 1. . 
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Remy 11, had done, and expreſßd the change of his mind in ſuch 
A. 1164. a manner, as gave great offence to the King. The 
„Brady E. learned Author of the complete Hiſtory of England 


pag. 382. 


thinks the aforeſaid Statutes had been brought from 35 


Normandy, and grounds his opinion upon a recogni- 
tion of the uſages of Normandy made in the year 1205, 


5 Ejuſd.2.44- a copy whereof he has inſerted in his Appendix from 


c Script. 


"FOE 27 nition appears to be made forty years after the Statutes 
of Clarendon, ſo if one looks back to the Saxon Church 
and the uſages thereof, and compares them with what 


thither, rather than borrow'd from thence. 


the Writers of the Norman ſtory *, But as that recog. 


was urg d as the ancient uſage of Exgland in the diſpute 
with Anſelm, and conſiders that the Eng/z/b-Sarons 


as well as the Normans were originally a Northern 


people, had their beginning from the ſame country and 
were deſcendents from the ſame common anceſtors, it 


will be eaſy to account for the affinity which appears 


in the Engliſb and Norman Laws, without going into 


Normands to find the original of thoſe uſages recogniz d 


in the Council of Clarendon. 1 

On the contrary, if there be any grounds to believe 
that England or Normandy took pattern the one from 
the other, the advantage in point of time which ap- 


pears in favour of the Statutes of Clarendon, would in- 


cline one to think, that Normandy took it's pattern 
from England, and that the Engliſh Laws were carry d 


miſtake not, there is no ground either to flatter our 
own country or to leſſen Normandy; for one who looks 
into the Capitulars of Charles the Great, the Conſtitu- 


tions of the later Kings of Fraxce, the eccleſiaſtical 


laws of the Dukes of Normandy, and compares them 
with thoſe of our Enugliſb. Savon Kings, will find fo 
many laws relating to the Clergy and the affairs of the 


Church, and theſe ſo much of a piece with thoſe of 


Clarendon, as make it reaſonable to conclude, that the 
Weſtern Princes a&ed upon the ſame common princi- 
ples and exercis d the like authority in matters of Re- 
ligion, rather than to think, that they borrow d laws 


from one another, or that they pretended to any pow- 
ert different from thoſe which their anceſtors had en- 

Joy d unqueſtion d. Hos | 
But if what has been ſaid in the preceding Chapter, 
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of the power of temporal Princes in matters of Reli- Henty I. | 
gien, be not enough to ſet this particular in a true 4 1164 
= light, he that will compare the Statutes of Clarendon | 


| 4 with the ancient Laws of England before the Conqueſt, 
Collected by M. Lambard, will not only find the tracks 


and footſteps of thoſe Statutes, but ſee plainly that if 
a change was made, it was to the Anme of the civil 
E — 

But whereſoever they had their beginning, tis ;plfin 
S that the Statutes of C/arexdon lay very croſs to the 
new maxims of ecclefiaſtick liberty: and Becker could 
not but ſee the conſequences of them; therefore he  - 


|  preſently;publiſh'd his change, by impoſing a penance, 
| and ſuſpending himſelf from the offices of his holy 


kunction, till he was abfolvd by Pope Aleuander «Hoved 4 

Dioubtleſs he ſought for pardon in the right place, for Nh 

it was that Prelate and his court, and not God, that he 

had offended: The King ſeeing the fickleneſs and irre- 
ſolution of Becłet, reſolves to try whether he could 

flix that Prelate by bringing Pope Alexander to own the 

- Juſtice of thoſe laws, which had been drawn together 

by the Council of Clarendon : at leaſt he ho ped to pre- 

vail upon him to make the Arch-Biſhop of York his Le- 

gate, and by the Legartine power ſo to ballance or 

over-rule the authority of the Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 

bury, that it ſhould not be in his power to hurt. him. 

In order hereunto he refolyd to ſend Embafladors to 

Pope Alexander: but that Prelate was no leſs ſenſible 

of the conſequences of this affair, than the King himſelf; 

therefore as the King ſent John of Oxford and Geofrey 

Riciell to Pope Alexander, to obtain a recognition of 

the laws of 3 „„ fo about the ſame time Alex.“ 250 fot 

ander ſent Rotrod Arch. Biſhop of Koar to the King, in PETS 

hopes to make up this breach e it. And the ſuc- 114. 

ceſs was much alike; for the King would not hear of a 

reconciliation with Becket, unleſs Pope Alexander 

made an authentick recognition of his laws *. And this 41 

Prelate was as reſolute in denying this recognition, nor 

would he grant the Legantine power to Roger Arch- 

Biſhop of Terk at the defire of the King, but inftead 

of oe by the aforeſaid Envoys he fent his Bull, grant- 

ing the Leganzine power to the King, provided he 

Hoy not uſe it to the prejudice of the Arch-Biſhop *; - 4% 
Vela K k or, 
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f 1. P. 9. the King's court: beſide which, ſeveral ſuits were com- 
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menc'd againſt him on behalf of the King; one for three 
hundred pounds, which he had receivd as Conſtable of 
the caſtles of Eye in Suffolk and Berkamſtead in Heri. 
fordſhire ; another for five hundred pounds lent at 7ho- 
louſe : he was proſecuted alſo for the profits of the Arch. 
Biſhoprick, and ſeveral Biſhopricks and Abbys, which 
falling void during his Chancellorſhip, the revenues 
thereof during the vacancy had paſs d through his hands. 
Theſe ſeem to be vexatious ſuits, which the diſpleaſure 
of the King and that Prelate's ill condu& had drawn 
upon him: and the proſecution by the Miniſters was 


anſwerable, and attended with a heat and vehemence 


better ſuited to the anger, than to the wiſdom and ho- 
nour of the King. The behaviour of the Arch-Biſhop 


was all of a piece, and ſuch as ſhew'd he had a ſpirit ex- ; | 


actly turnd to the intereſt in which he was engagd: 
therefore he treated all that oppos'd him with great con- 
tempt and diſdain, and after the repeated aſſurances 
which he had given of his obedience to the laws and of 
his fidelity to the King, and the repeated adyices and 
defires of the Biſhops and Nobility to perſevere in his 
duty, finding no other means to evade the force of 


their 


Henry II. or, to ſpeak more properly, provided that he ſhoulg | 
Ann. 1164. make no uſe of it. That court doubtleſs hoped that 
the King would ſacrifice his wiſdom and honour to 

his reſentment, and rather accept the Legantine ay. = 
thority, than not have it in his power to prevent the 

_ diſturbance which he might otherwiſe receive from the © 
Arch-Biſhop. But that attempt, as it was one of the 

groſſeſt and moſt inſolent inſults that had ever yet been 

offer'd to the Majeſty of a King, ſo the ſucceſs was an. 
ſwerable; for the King return d the Bull with indigna. © 

« Hoved. c. tion and ſcorn *, and apply'd himſelf to find his remedy | 
nal. ann. 1164. | | | | | | = 
fol a ga. Ngo. at home. 5 ee WOE: = 
 Sxcr. vir. The King having thus determin'd to do 

juſtice to his own laws and authority, in purſuance Þ © 
thereof appointed another Council to meet at North. 
 ampton in October tollowing *; where ſeveral ſuits were 
Ys commenc d againſt the Arch-Biſhop; one on the part of 
_* Fohn the Marſhal, wherein the Arch-Biſhop was con- 
Birchingt. demn'd to the King's mercy for all his moveables *, be-. 
Nagl. , © cauſe he had refus'd upon a former citation to appear in 
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auder was no leſs forward, but much more ſincere in fam Jur. 
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their ar — — he: took the ſhorteſt way and broke Henry II. 
— thei; for he layid open his heart and declar d, n. 1164. 
that the : King's courts had n0:autherity ober him; that Gervaſ. | 
he could not ſubmit to him without-a wrong #0 un the au. os. 
thority of the Papacy ; therefore appeal d from him to = ove. Au. 
the Pope, and put his Perſon, His Church and Dignity, 25% N. 0“ 
under the . of the See uf Rome © The Biſhops: 7 
and Nobility were juſt to the King and to the Laws, 
and were ſo unanimous in oppoſing the new maxims of 
that Prelate, that he could not but apprehend that the 
King by tlieir advice would, notwithſtanding his Appeal, 
ſeize his perſon 4 and the temporaltys of his Arch-Bi- 4 1:4 
ſhoprick, and treat him as they thought he had deſerv d. 
Therefore der this debate had laſted about ſeven days, 

the Arch-Biſhop thought it much ſafer to truſt to 

flight than to his cauſe: accordingly he ſtole away pri- 

vately in the night, and after fone time got over into 
France. 90 2 3112. 95 1 6 Ibid. 

SEC T. vin. The ewe a willing to em. Aen. 1165. 

brace: every opportunity to arreſt the glory and em- 
barraſs the affairs of ſo formidable a neighbour as King 

Henry then was, not only feceivd the: Arch-Biſhop 


with open arms, but eſpous'd his cauſe. Pope Alex- f Kull vi 


his intereſt. King Henry conſidering the conſequence Hove. 55 


thereof, ſent Cilbert Biſnop of London and Milliam 25 * 
Earl of Arundell to the French King, to give him an 
account of what had paſs d, and to deſire that he would 

baniſh the Arch-Biſhop out of his dominions*. But 2 15, 
though this was neither better nor worſe than a war 
betwixt the ecclefiaſtick and ſecular power, and that of 

Henry was the common cauſe of all the Princes of Ew: 

rope, yet it had the ſucceſs very uſual amongſt ſuch 
Miniſters of State, as chooſe. to make dangerous prece- 


dents, and leave ſacceflion to ſhift for it ſelf under the 
diſadvantages thereof, rather than omit an opportunity 


to add a preſent ſeeming luſtre to their own conduct. 

For the Miniſters of the French King hoping to find 

their account in this affair, not only refusd to: baniſh 

the Arch-Biſhop, but openly protected him, and brought 

in the Clergy of France to fide with him,” in recom- 

mending his cauſe to the court of Rome®: To Pope Alex- „ Hoved. as. 

en King Henry ſent W Arch. Biſnop of Tork, the N 2 
Vol. 2. Kk 2 | Biſhops 
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Henry Il Biſhops of Wincheſter and London, Chefter and. Exe. 


Ann. 1165. ter, Guido Rufus, Richard Fvecheſter and John of Ox. 


- Hoved. 4»- ford Clerk *, hoping by an Embaſly of ſo many great 


nal. aux. 1165. 


Fol. x84. N. 30. 


nour of the Church, that was at the bottom of this 


men to ſatisfy Alexander, that it was the obſtinacy and 
humour of Bectet, and not the cauſe of God or the ho. 


diſpute; and that he defird nothing but what he had 


diſpatches ſatisfy d the Pope, that the reaſons why he 


6 Ejuſd. fol. 
286. 


a right to by law, and what his anceſtors before him 
had long enjoy d. But Becłet had by ſecret and quicker 


could not comply with the laws of Englaud were, be. 
cauſe they forbad Appeals ta Rome unleſt allow d by 
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the King, and forbad the e communication of ſuch per. 


ſons as held of the King in capite, and the interdicting 


of any parts of his dominions, and requir d in fome cafes 
that the perſons of the Clergy and cauſes of Fccle/rafti. 


cal nature ſhould he ſubject to the civil conits*: that 
is in ſhort, becauſe the laws and cuſtoms of Exeland | 


ſtood in the way of the new maxims of eccleſiaſtick li- 


vancing, under the umbrage of aſſerting the libertys 
of the Chiitch. gd Ga A 


this controverſy, and the King had ſped ill in his former 


berty, and lay croſs to that dangerous and unwarrant. 
able power which the Biſhops: of Rome were ad- 


Scr. Ix. Though theſe were the true grounds of 


Embaſſy, yet he was ſanguine enough to flatter him- 


ſelf with the hopes that the ſervices which he had done 


to Pope Alexander, or the need which he had of his 


future friendſhip, would engage him at leaſt to find 


out ſome temper, that might end this affair to his con- 
tentment; either by obliging the Arch-Biſhop to re- 
fign his truſt, or by putting the Legantiue power into 


the hands of the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, or by allowing 


the authority of his Laws. The thing he chiefly aim'd 


at was to have the court of Nome prevail with the 


_ Arch-Biſhop to reſign, and thereby at once to deliver 


himſelf both from the controverſy and the vain and 
haughty Prelate, who had begun it: if that could not 


be done, then to have the Legantine power in ſuch 


hands, as might prevent the ill effects of that Prelate's 
conduct. And the better to obtain his defires, the King 
was fored to ſhew all ſeeming deference to the court 
of Rome, by defiring that two Cardinals might be ſent 
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to England, with power to judge finally of the matter Henry 11. 
under debate. And when one reflects on what the Ann. 1165. 
Writers of Becłets life, Baronius and moſt of the Hiſto- 
rians of this age, do all agree in; that the acknowledg. 
ment of Alexander as Pope, in oppoſition to his ad- 
verſary Octavian, through England, France and Spain, 
was chiefly owing to this Prince; that when the Em- 
peror Frederick had form d a defign to depoſe Aleran- 
der, and had drawn the King of Fance into it, and an 
aſſembly was met at Avignon for that purpoſe, it was 
the King who broke the defign and kept Pope A 
lexander in his chair *; one is tempted to think that; Bron . 
this Prince had a very reaſonable and well grounded 
expectance. l 23530-0042 063 Ec. d 
But after all, he ſucceeded as men uſually do who 
rely on the gratitude or the friendſhip of the court of 
Rome againſt the open and viſible intereſt thereof, and 
was diſappointed in every branch of his hopes. The 
Arch-Biſhop refign'd indeed, and it was under. debate, 
whether the court.of Rome ſhould ſacrifice him to their 
peace *; but it was concluded, that if he /bould be Herbal, 
given np, it would be ſuch a diſcouragement to all men 16411397. 
ro engage in the intereſt of the Church of Rome «©, that il on 
(Pope.Aexander thus concluded his ſpeech in favour 
of this Prelate) / he fall, all the Biſhops would fall with 
him, ſo that for the time to come none will dare to 
re ſiſt the will of a Prince, and ſo the ſtate of the whole 
Catholick Church will /mk, and the authority of the 
Biſbops of Rome will periſh; it is therefore neceſſary 4 Eju/a. col 
that we reſtore him to his Arch-Biſhoprick again: which 39% 
was accordingly done, and at the ſame time the Pope 
gave him a publick aſſurance of all the affiſtance that 
Church could give him*, and provided for his ſub- « 1:4. 
fiſtence in the Abby of Pontigm in Burgundy, and ap- f wi. 
pointed, that that Prelate and his Church ſhould be re- 
commended to God in the prayers of the great Mona- 
ſterys of France :. As for the uſages of England they ſo 2 Bron. 4+- 
viſibly thwarted the new maxims and intrigues of the x. 
court of Rome, that Pope Alexander declar d againſt 
them”, and fix d his ſentence of condemnation to almoſt * loved. . 


nal. aun. 1 165. 


every article, and pronounc'd an Anathema againſt all % 284. N 5e. 
that ſhould favour them. And when e Alexander was n, . 


preſs d by the Embaſſadors to ſend two Cardinals to #Hoved. 7% 
40 K k 3 h ear, 284. N. 50. 


8 


Henry II. hear, and finally to determine, the cauſe in England; he 
Ann. 1165. anſwer d 7 with applying that to himſelf which the Pro. 
pliet had done to God, mine Honour will] not give to 

« Gerval. Ahern 30! C62 en ee 7. Sie e t 
1 5 SET. x. Pope Alerander was at this time at Sens 
1396. N. 30. j France, when he receivd the aforeſaid Einbaſſy, and 
ſo in the hand of Leuis the Tonnger, then King of 

France, who had openly engag' d himſelf in the cauſe 

of Becket, and who wus oblig d in the mortification of 

the Kings of England. Beſides, the Imperial intereſt at 

Rome was ſo low, that about the ſame time that Alex. 

ander gave the aforeſaid anſwer to the Hugiiſb Em. 
baſſadors, he was recalld and preparing to return to 
Rome, and the cauſe of eccleſiaſtick liberty fo hopeful, 

that it is no wonder if /exander;: whoſe: conſcience 
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they had been entirely conducted by it; ſhould fo 
openly declare himſelf on this ſubject, and ſo contrary 


- — — 2 


to the expectations of the King. But from whatever 


cauſes this proceeded, tis certain, the King had the 
; | 3 Hored. An. mortification to ſee his Embaſſy come to nothing, 


nal. ann. 1165. 


| fol. 284, and in all probability had ſped, worſe; if the circum- 
(  _ . ſtances of Pope Alexander had been better. Therefore 
| the King not only reſented the ufage he had received, 

but endeavour to provide againſt the worſt he had to 


tion, by which he forbad all communication with the 

Pope and the Arch-Biſhop, but declar'd it Treaſon to 

bring any Bull of excommunication or Interdi& from 

Had N either of them, and commanded that none ſhould go 
| or return from beyond ſea without paſſes from him- 
ſelf, or his Governours in his abſence; that no Appeal 

=_ ſhould be made either to the Pope or to the Arch- 
| Biſhop, or any others proceeding by their authority; 
and that if any one diſobey this order, he, whether 
Llergy or Laity, ſhould be clapd into priſon; and if 
any Biſhop, Prieſt, Abbot or Monk, or any other per- 
fon, whether of the Clergy or Laity, ſhould think him- 
ſelf oblig d to obſerve any Interdict of the Pope or the 
Arch- Biſnop, he and all his kindred ſhould immediately 
be baniſn d out of Exgland; that all who held any Bene- 
Fi fices in England ſhould return thither in three months, 
218911 CA 1 | Or 


and judgment were ever as true to his intereſt as if 


fear from the malice and vigilance of his enemys. In 
order whereunto he preſently iſſud out his Proclama. 


LE 
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or elſe their benefices and effects ſhould be ſeiz d into Henry II. 
the hands of the King. Ann. 1165. 
SECT. xi. Several other Proclamations of this na- Ain. 1166. 
ture were ifſu'd out during this controverſy; and be- 
cauſe Becket by the appointment of the Pope was re- 
ceiv'd into the Abby of Pontigny, of the Order of Ci. 
ftertians, and the King had reaſon to ſuſpe&, that by 
the means of the Monks of that Order a correſpond- 
ence was maintain d with that Prelate and with the 
See of Rome, contrary to his Edicts; he ſent notice to 
the general Chapter of that Order, that in caſe Becke? 
was not removd from that Abby, he would baniſh all 
the Monks of that Order out of England. And that Hoved. 4:- 
his diſpleaſure might the better reach to Pope Alex. N 
ander, he enter d into alliance with the Emperor Fre- 
daierich, the avow'd enemy of that Prelate *, and gave # Baron. 4. 
his eldeſt daughter Maud to Henry Duke of Saxony the & 
' fon of Frederick, and made ſome overtures towards 
renouncing Alexander and acknowledging of Paſchal 
the Anti- Pope. (Ii 
On the other hand, the adverſarys of the King were 
no leſs active; for though our Hiſtorians, who all wrote 
after his ſucceſs had determin d that controverſy in 
favour of Becke?, tell us, that he retir'd to a Monaſtery 
and there quietly ſubmitted to the meaneſt offices that 
- ſtation was ſubject to, even to go into the fields and 
aſſiſt with his own hands the mowers and reapers ſent 
out by the Monaſtery *, yet his writings and conduct 4 Geral. 
have viſible marks of a very different ſpirit. And if he 1166. 9 
did not engage the French King and the Earl of Han. 
ders to begin a war againſt the King, yet thus much 
is evident, that the King was perſwaded that he was 
the promoter of that war, and declard to Pope Alexr- 
ander that he had reaſons to be aſſur'd thereof*: and * Baron Ar- 
Cervaſius ſaith, that there were ſeveral cauſes of that N 


war, but that of the Arch-Biſhop was thought the 


chief. | f Chrow. aun. 


. . 67. col. 
Whether this was ſo or not, the circumſtances and 1464. N= 


manner with which the Arch-Biſhop conducted this diſ- 
pute, are ſuch, that tis hard to ſay, whether the begin- 
ning or the conduct of it were the moſt inexcuſable. 
After his flight the controverſy on his fide was for the 
moſt part manag'd by writing, in which ſort of war a 

mans 


264. 


Henry II. 


Ann. 1166. 


man's paſſions are leaſt liable to ſurprize, and his in. 
firmitys beſt conceald; and yet through all his epiſtles 
upon this ſubject, one finds ſuch marks of rapid and 
reſtleſs paſſions, that his zeal appears like fire from the 
boſom of a cloud, loud and fierce and impatient of every 
oppoſition. 2 5 Nad! 

SECT. XIL In one epiſtle to King Hewry, he tells that 
Prince, that as he was his fon, he in right of his office 
as oblig'd to reprove and to chafliſe him. And he is 
very juſt to his truſt, and the more effectually to hum. 
ble the King, tells him, he had recetud his authority 


from the Church; and after a few lines repeats this a- 


gain, and ſaith, becan/e it is certain that Kings. receive 
their authority from the Church, aud not the Church 


from them but from Chriſt, therefore they have not 


power to command Biſbops, to abſolve or to excommu- 
nicate, to command Clerks ta appear at their courts, 10 


judge of Tithes or Churches, and many other things (faith 


a Hoved. An- 
nal. fol. 284. 


he) 2which you call your ec Ancient Cuſtoms; for the Lord 


ſaith, keep my Statutes, and wo be to them that make 


wicked laws to oppreſs the poor in judgment. After he 
had treated the King in this rough manner, he con- 


cludes with telling him, that in caſe he be reſtor'd to his 


right, he will be as dutiful as is conſiſtent th the honour 

of God, of the Roman Church and of his own Order. 
In another epiſtle to the King, he tells him that the 

daughter of Son, the {poule of the great King, was held 


_ captive in his domintons, and exceedingly oppreſs d by 


6 Ejuſd. fol. 
C685 -- 

c Baron, An- 
nal ann.1i166, 


N. 20. 


thoſe who had long hated her®. In a third letter he 


adds, that it was the will of God, that all things re- 


lating to the Church ſhould be conducted by the Mi- 


niſters thereof; that God had appointed that they 
ſhould not be judgd by ſecular Princes or Laws; 


that the Emperor Arcadius had been excommuni- 


cated by Pope Innocent, for ſuffering Chryſostom to 


be driven from his Biſhoprick; and that $&.-4mbro/e 
nad excommunicated the Emperor Theodoſius. And 
after he had given the King intimation of what he 
might expect, he gives a taſt of the reaſons upon which 
his arguments were founded: 2who can doubt, faith he, 


whether the Miniſters of Chriſt ought to be eſteem d 
the fathers aud maſters of Kings and Princes, and of 


all the Faithful * and how abſurd is it for the ſon 10 


command 


75 A Hiſtory of the Chap. XIII. 
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Chap. XIII. ENGLISH ChurRcy. 265 
command the father and the ſcholar his maſter *? To Henry 11. 
this way of arguing he added Threatening, ſometimes Sum. 114. 


minding the King of the puniſhment of Uzzah for vel 1166 
preſuming to lay his hand on the Ark, and ſometimess 


telling him that he /2vord ſhould never depart from his 


houſe *; ſometimes minding him of the fate of Reho- 6 Hovel. . 
boam, and the diviſion of the kingdom of Ifrael under x 
him; and this too in terms that ſeem to look ſo di- 


rectly to the unhappy breach which after happen'd be- 


twixt the King and his ſons*, as if he had been privy - Baron An. 


to the forming of that deſign. And as if all this had not & v7 
been enough to make the King ſenfible what that Pre- 


late meant by Ecclefiaſtick Liberty, he declar d the Sta- 


tutes of Clarendon 0 be vaid, and all the obſervers, 


' counſellors and defenders thereof to be excommunicate *%; „ Hoved.4r- 


2 nal. amn. 1165. 


and eſpecially and by name, the great Miniſters and /*- 286. 


agents of the King *; and this too without defence, or e 14. 


hearing, or citation. And if he did not excommuni- xju/. fe 
cate the King by name, and interdict his kingdoms, it?” 


appears by the account of Baronizs® to be owing tos Bron. 4. 


aal ann 1167 


the caution of the court of Rome, which was afraid of 
extremitys, and not to the wiſdom or piety of this 
Prelate. 5 95 
SECT. xIII. Nor was he leſs diligent to withdraw his 
ſubjects from their duty to their Prince; and eſpecially 
the Clergy, and thoſe of his province“, had a more „ 11oycd. . 
particular ſhare in his attempts. And here his ſucceſs? 
was ſuitable to the weight of his arguments; for the 
Biſhops and Clergy of his province, by all the ways that 
became their characters, diſcharg'd their duty to the 
King and their Country: and as they unanimouſly pro- 
mis'd obedience to the laws of Eugland, and advis d 
the Arch-Biſhop to obey, fo when he refus'd, ſome of 
them withdrew their obedience from him as their Me- 
tropolitan, and unanimouſly, in ſeveral provincial let- 
ters ſent to the Pope and to the Arch-Biſhop, they aſ-- 5ju/4 7 
ſerted the rights of the Crown, and the reaſonableneſs 
of their obedience. to the laws of Ergland; they re- 
proachd the unwarrantable practices of the Arch-Bi- 
thop.", and endeayour'd in their letter to the Pope to ſet ! 
this matter in a true light '. At Rome this Prelate ſped 144 
better, and had all the encouragement the circumſtances 
of that court would permit them to give; and beſide 
Vol. 2, 1 the 


* —_— — 
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A Hiſtory of the 


Henry II. the ſecret arts employ'd in his fayour, Pope Alexander cer 

Ann, 1166. wrote to the King and Biſhops of England for his re. chi 

ſtoration, defignd him his Legate over the Church of | 

«Baron. 4 France *, and confer d upon him the Legamtine power | fot 

N. , over England. I wy 25 

11 18. Thus things paſs d from the flight of the Arch-Biſhop | lik 

Ann. 1167. till the year 1167, when a new ſcene began to appear; 761 

for by this time that Prelate was mightily exalted witn to 

the opinion of his ſufferings: his temper and patience | of 

were at an end: and nothing is ſo reſtleſs and dangerous pl: 

as a proud and haughty ſpirit , throughly ſourd and J, 

cover d with the pretences of Religion; for then peeviſh. | Pe 

neſs, ill nature and revenge paſs for zeal, and the name ot 

of God ſerves all the purpoſes of rage and fury and in. ® A 

humanity. And thus it was here; for about this time | B 

that angry Prelate, as appears by his epiſtle, took upon | tt 

himſelf to declare the laws of his Prince and of his la 

Country void, excommunicated all the adviſers and de- h 

* - Hoved, . fenders thereof, all that abetted or obey d them ©. This 0 
| . 289. was, it may be, the boldeſt inſult that was ever offer d to! 1 
MH any government by a ſubject; for if a violence to the ſt 
= perſon of a Prince or invading the rights of the Crown 1 4 
| | deſerve the name of Treaſon, certainly the over-turning Þ _ tl 
| of the very foundations of a government by remoy- Þ f. 
ing or denying the legiſlative power, and which is more, / 

aſſuming it to one's ſelf, deſerves a blacker name. Nor Þ © 

did the frantick zeal of this Prelate ſtop here, but by e 

4142, name he excommunicated the Miniſters of the King, e 

and in the like manner he treated Jocelinè the Biſhop, Þ 

and the Dean of Salisbury, Fohn of Oxford, that very 

ie active and wiſe Miniſter of the King 3 

SECT. XIv. To give the beſt colour he could to this 


audacious attempt, he ſent to Pope Aexander to con- 
firm his cenſures, and to obtain leave to excommuni- 
lia. cate the King himſelf *: and the Pope in a letter to the 
King tells him, that if he did not ſpeedily repent, he 
could no longer deny that Prelate leave to execute the 
214is, cenſures of the Church upon him s. Nor was this all 
the countenance which the holy madneſs of this Pre- 
late met with; for the ſame year and about the ſame 
time that he attack'd the legiſlature of Exgland, the 
French King with an army fell upon the dominions of 
King Henry in France; and if they did not act by con- 
| cert, 
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cert, yet we are told the caſe oft this ee was the Henry II. 
chief ground of this war. W 1167, 
This proceeding alarm d the King, and gave him rea- On 


Chron. aun. 


ſon to dread the conſequences of this affair: therefore, n 
as I think by his appointment, at leaſt with his good f 
liking, the Biſhops and Clergy of the province of Car- 
terbury wrote a provincial letter to the Arch-Biſhop, 
to let him know the unwarrantableneſs and dangers 
of his raſh and illegal proceedings; and they tell him 


plainly, he had neither reaſon, canon, nor example to 


juſtify him. And in like manner they wrote to the #Hored. Av 


nal. aun 1 167. 


Pope *, and told him that the King had aſſum d no 2: 
other power than what his anceſtors had before enjoy d, 
and blam'd the raſhneſs and ill conduct of the Arch- 
Biſhop: and which was more likely to work at Rome, 
they mind Pope Alexander of the ſchiſm the Papacy 
labour'd under, and the dangers that might accrue to 
him, if the King and his People ſnould recede from his 
obedience and acknowledge his adverſary *. But this re- 4 7 
monſtrance came too late; for Alexander had already 
ſtood the ſhock of two or three ſucceſſive Anti-Popes, 


and drawn ſo many troubles upon their great ſupporter, 


the Emperor Frederick, that the court of Rome had a 

fair expectance of bearing down all its adverſarys. And 

Becket had a ſpirit ſo exactly turn d to ſerve the defign 

of the new eccleſiaſtick liberty, and did the buſineſs of 

that court with ſo much Zeal, that it was exceedingly 

the intereſt thereof, that he ſhould have all encourage- 
ment; therefore this year Pope Alexander conſtituted 

him his Legate over England, (the Arch-Biſhoprick of 

Tork © only excepted,) and confirmd the ſentence of Baron. 4. 


_ excommunication which that Prelate had pronounc'd N 48“ . 
againſt Joceline Biſhop of Salisbury. 7Ejuſa, Nu 


SE Cr. xv. The King ſeeing himſelf in the hands of 
that Prelate, whoſe zeal was too quick for the {lower 
motions of the court of Rome, calld his Council toge- 
ther to Chinon in Normandy; where it was concluded, 
that there was no other way to avoid the excommuni- 
cation of his Perſon and the interdict of his Kingdoms, 
but by an Appeal to Pope Alexanders. And accord- e Ejuſd. N.36 
ingly the King ſent John of Orford *, John Cumin © Nane 
and Ralph de Jamezurde,, to defire that William Car-, Hoved Au. 
dinal of Pavia, well known to the King, and ſome %,. 
0 295 
Vol. 2. LI 1 other 
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Henry II. other Cardinal might be ſent as Legates to hear, and 
Ann. 1165. finally to determine, the matters in diſpute betwixt him 


and the Arch-Biſhop, and in the mean time that the | 


authority of that Prelate might be ſuſpended. The King 
was well acquainted with the temper of thoſe with whom 
he had to do; therefore ſent good preſents, and ſo 


„Bron. An. ſoften d that court, that the Pope inhibited the pro. | 


nal. ann. 1167. 


N.6s ceedings of the Arch-Biſhop *, and appointed William 


Ejuſd. aun. 


+Ea/4. a. Cardinal of Pavia and Otho Deacon. Cardinal of S.. 


Nicholas to be his Legates to hear the matter under 
debate, and confirm d John of Oxford in the Deanry of 

_ Salisbury, whom the Arch-Biſhop had excommunicated 

Baron An- AS an invader of that Dignity . And in ſhort, the ſuc. 

%% ceſs of the King was ſo much to his contentment, that 

1f his enemys do not wrong him, he did not forbear to 
ſay, that he had the Pope and Cardinals in his purſe *. 

4 Eju/d Na. But if the King and his friends were pleas d with the 
ſucceſs of this affair, the diſappointed Arch-Biſhop was 
no leſs exaſperated and proyokd, and in an epiſtle to 
Pope Alexander made heavy complaints of the covet- 
ouſneſs and bribery of the court of Rome, and let that 

* Eju/d.N-59. Prelate know how he reſented their proceedings*, and 
that the French King was ſo far provok d thereby, that 
he was taking meaſures very diſagreeable to the intereſts 

Leid. of that See. And in ſhort, this Prelate ſnew d his re- 
ſentment in terms as extravagant, as if the Goſpel was 

to periſh in his diſappointment, and Chriſtianity to fail 
if he had not his will. Let after all this anger, Baronius 
leaving the integrity of Pope Alexander to ſhift for it 
ſelf, takes ſome pains to prove, that that Prelate was 
all this while very hearty in the intereſt of the Arch- 

652% Wes Biſhop and the cauſe of Eccleſiaſtick Liberty *, notwith- 
of England to the contrary : and as evidence hereof that 
learned Hiſtorian obſerves, that at the ſame time when 
that Prelate gave aſſurances to the King that his Le- 

aug. gates had authority to anſwer his expeQation®, he gave a 

8 different account thereof to the Arch-Biſhop *. 

NI. SEC r. xvI. The conduct of Pope Ale rander anſwers 

Ann. 1168. the conjecture of Baronius, and gives too much ground 
to think that all the aſſurances which he gave to the 
King of England, were artifices to enrich and to ſerve 
himſelf, and give him opportunity to accompliſh that 
h under 


ſtanding all the proofs which he had given the King 
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under the hw of friendſhip, Which experience had Henry 11, 
ſnew d him was not for the preſent to be done by force. n 116. 


Therefore when he ſent his Legates the year following, 


he wrote to the contending partys, in ſuch artful man- 
ner as he had done the preceding year. In his letter to 
the King of England he acquaints him, that his Le. 
gates had full power to hear, and finally to determine, 


the matters under diſpute betwixt him and the Arch- 


Biſhop *: but in another at the ſame time to the Arch- = i 
Biſhop, he tells him their bufineſs was to accommo- N 5 * 
date the difference betwixt him and the King, and that 

he eſteem'd his cauſe as the cauſe" of the Church , and * ia N. 3 


that he might entirely confide in his Legates, and ad- 


wiſeth him to difſemble for a while, though every thing 
Was not according to his mind *. And i in his letter to the 1% 


French King, after he had applauded his humanity and 


great favours to the Arch- Biſhop, he gives him the 
ſame account which he had given that Prelate of the 
buſineſs of his Legates; and to ſatisfy that Prince how 
ſteady he was in the intereſt of the'Arch-Biſhop, he tells 
him he had deſign d, if the French Biſhops would bear 
it, to make him his Legate in Frances. © dEjwd.N 5. 
The whole conduct of this affair was agreeable to the 
arts with which it was begun; for to keep both fides in 
hopes, the Legates purſu'd the ſecret and divided them- 
ſelves betwixt the partys. The Cardinal of Pavia, 
who was openly to avow the fide of the King,fignity'd by 
his letter to the Arch-Biſhop, that he came with power 
to hear and to determine the matters in diſpute *; in Zjuſd. N. 7. 
which he gratify'd the King, but put the Arch-Biſhop 
beyond his patience *, and occafion'd a very peeviſh /R x. s. 
and angry letter in return, and ſuch as his creature 
John of Salisbury thought inconfiſtent with the defe. 
rence and honour which he owd to the character of the 


Legate ?. Nor did his reſentment ſtop here, but in 2 4: 


another in the ſame ftrain the Arch-Biſhop- wrote to 
Pope Ale rauder himſelf. The other Legate who was 
allowd to avow the intereſt of the Arch-Biſhop, wrote 
in a different manner *, and the anſwer of the Arch: - z/4.x:; 
Biſhop was agreeable thereunto. But the L egates being 
arriv'd in France, the firſt thing which they endeavour d, 
was to make a peace betwixt the Kings of Emg/and and 


France, which was quickly and eafily accompliſſi d; 


L113 and 


— — 


wy 
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a hundred out of en ſhoald pon enquiry, made 


upon oath, agree to have been the uſages. of his ance. 


a Baron. An- 
141. ann. 1168. 
N. 51. 


1 


c Ejuſd. N.67. 


2 Thid. 


ſtors: or el that he would refer the matter to the 
Biſhops. of England, and of Roan, Bayenx and Caen in 
Normandy *; and that if this would not. ſuffice, that 


then he would refer the matter entirely. to Pope Alex. 
ander, provided that his award ſnould affect. 1 himſelf 
only, and. not his poſterity * 


SECT. xvn. But all this came to nothing, a the 


Legates return d as they came. However the French 


King hoped to accompliſh what had miſcarry d in their 
hands; therefore after the Legates were gone, but be- 


fore the end of the year, he procur'd another meeting 
betwixt the King and the Arch-Biſhop*, where, in the 


preſence of a mighty concourſe of Biſhops and N obility 
of England and France, the King offer d to receive the 
Arch-Biſhop into favour, provided that he would pay 70 
him the ſame obedience . which the greateſt of the pre- 
ceding Arch-Biſhops had pay'd to the leaſt of the pre. 
ceding Kings. The Arch. Biſhop anſwer'd truly, that 


the. thats of the Church had grown up by degrees, 


and that he rights of the Church were not now what 


they formerly had been, and that be was not to follow 


the, example of ſuch of. his predeceſſors az had been 


rid N 68, {aint and yielding in their places; but he was obligd 


to defend the power of which the Church WAS now 
poſe ed. 

his 8 condeſcenſion of the King gave great 
reputation both to himſelf and to his cauſe, whilſt on 
the other hand the haughtineſs of the Arch-Biſhop 
leſſen d him in the opinion of the French King, and all 


the great aſſembly, who were witneſſes to it: and this 


F Ibid. 


broke up the conference to the diſadvantage of that 


Frelate f 
Ws However, the 8 kick the Arch. Biſhop loſt 


hore, was redoubld urn him in the eſteem and ap- 


in 1 Plwauſes 
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5 5 plauſes of his party. And they were but juſt to him; for Henry II. 


I 4 if he acted wrong, doubtleſs he judg d right of the i in- Ann. 1168. 
> tereſt in which he was engag d, and had given up his 
cauſe, if he had conſented to no more than what that 
great aſſembly thought his duty to yield; for the an- 
cient laws and uſages of Eugland and Normandy lay 


ſ ſo croſs to the new maxims of ecclefiaſtick liberty 1 * 


wuhilſt they remain d the meaſure to the rights of the 
Crown, and whilſt the duty and honour which had 
* anciently been pay'd to the King's anceſtors by the 
: Clergy, continu'd the ſtandard of their duty, there could 
be no room for Appeals to Nome, and no pretence for 
exempting the Clergy of England from the authority 
of the ſecular power; but on the contrary, that Pre- 
late had left himſelf without ſo much as an excuſe to 


cover his late inſolent attempt, in declaring void the 


ancient laws of England. Therefore Hoveden ſaith, 


. that when the Arch. Biſhop was ask d, at the Greman- 


tiond conference in the preſence of the Legates, whe- 
ther he would promiſe obedience to the ancient laws 
of the King; he anſwer d, that by the bleſſing of God 
he would never promiſe obedience to laws which in- 


terfere with thoſe of God, ' ApoRolicum convellunt 
pPerivilegium, & Eccleſiæ perimunt libertatem; that over- 


turn the privilege of the Biſhop of Rome, and deſtroy 

the liberty of the Church*. And in the long relation the Hoved. An. 
Arch - Biſhop gives to Pope Alexander of the conference f 195 Ns, 
before the Legates, Millium and Otho, his account is 

much the fame , and his whole conduct bottom'd on * 838 
the ecclefiaſtick liberty, which ſhews both the true N. 26 a4 35. 
ground of the controverſy, and the reaſons why the 


two aforeſaid conferences came to nothing, 


CHAP. 


__—_— 
K 
—— — — wt 


— 


Hir of the 


Ap. N. 


Ab anno 1169, ad annum 1176. 


Sgr. I. N Diſpute betwixt the Emperor Frederick and Pope Alexan- 


1 der: the iſſue thereof. The King hopes to gain the court of 
Rome by preſents: is deceiv d therein. | 


II. The court of Rome reſolves to excommunicate the King : re reſents him 
as a Tyrant &c: iſſues out a Bull againſt all that ſhould adhere to him, 


III. A Bull of excommunication againſt the King. The Arch-Biſhop of York 


ſuſpended for crowning the young King : the reaſon thereof: Pope 
Alexander threatens to depoſe the Mug. 


IV. The King, ſinks under the diſpute : the reaſons thereof: makes an agree 


ment with the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: the miſchefs thereof: pro. 
 ceedings of that Prelate. 


V. Becket Arch-Briſhop of Canterbury forces the King's friends to leave 


England: the death of that Prelate: the occaſion thereof. | 

VI. The murder of that Prelate makes a great noiſe : the King vindicates 
his own innocence : the court of Rome threatens, 5 

VII. The Mug goes to Ireland: holds a Council at Caſhel. The Iriſh 
Church ſubmits to the Engliſh. The King makes an agreement with the 
court of Rome: the articles thereof. 3 

VIII. The folly and miſchiefs of that agreement. 


EE + The original of Appeals to Rome. 


X. The ill uſe which the court of Rome made of Appeals. 

XI. The Prior and Monks of Canterbury 2nfſt on their right to elect a 
new Arch-Biſhop : oppoſe the King and Biſhops of the province. 

XII. Richard choſen Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: Henry the young Kine 

proteſts againſt his Conſecration. 

XIII. The difference betwaxt the two Kings gives opportunity to the court of 
Rome to confirm the election of the new Arch. Biſbop. Becket late 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury canoniz d: ſome reflections thereon. 

XIV. The French Ang prepares to invade England. King of Scots en- 
ters England with an army: iñ defeated : th Reng goes a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. ; 


XV. A Council held at Weſtminſter : the Canons thereof. 


Henry II. 


Ann. 169, 


XVI. The Mug goes to York: receives the homage of the King of Scotland, 
who agrees that the Church of Scotland ſhould pay all due ſubjoition 
to that of England: the reaſon thereof. | 

XVII. A Legate arrives in England: pretends to ſettle the difference be- 
twixt the two Arch. Biſhops : the grounds and iſſue thereof. 


SECT, 1. HILST the diſpute about the Ec- 


on in England, the court of Rome 


had ſo manag d their affairs in Italy and Germany, that 
the Emperor Frederick, the great oppoſer of the de- 
figns of that court, was reduc'd to ſuch circumſtances, 
that Pope Alerarnder calld a Council to meet in the 
Lateran 


Chap. XIV. 
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clefiaſtick Liberty was thus carry d 


t 


— — 
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Lateran 1168, where he took upon himſelf to excom. Henry 11. 
municate and depoſe that Prince, and abſolve the ſub- n. 1169. 
jects of Italy from their obedience; and the reaſons given | 
in that ſentence were, becauſe he had eſpous d the intereſt 

of the Anti-Pope*. And John of Satisbury, from whom * * 
this account of this Council is taken, ſaith that Pope £4. Lab. 2. 
Alexander herein follow d the example of Gregory the 


Seventh, and concludes the paragraph with words very 
dark: but if they have any meaning at all, tis this; 
bat the ſafety of the Church being eſtabliſhd in the 
bead thereof, there was juſt ground to beheve the hke 
ſucceſs would attend that Prelate in the diſpute relating 


a . 


T0 the Church of England *; that is in plain Engliſh, 3 2, 


3 VVV 
r Ne ee *s Whey OT 


there was reaſon to believe that the court, which had 


humbl'd the Emperor Frederick , would ſubdue the 
King of England. Though the court of Rome was ex- 


- ceedingly elated with their ſucceſs againſt Frederick, 


and the King of Eng/and had little reaſon to hope for 

any good iſſue thereof, yet that he might not be want- 

ing to his cauſe, by a new Embaſſy to Rome he at- 
tempted to prevail with Pope Alexander, to tranſlate 

the Arch-Biſhop to ſome other See, and to remove him 

from France to Rome: and knowing the debts the See : Baron. An 
of Rome had contracted in oppoſing the defigns of the * 69 


Emperor Frederick, the King offer d Pope Alexander 


to pay his debts, and that he would give him ten thou- 
ſand Marks *, in caſe he was gratify'd in his deſire, and 44 
the Arch-Biſhop tranſlated to ſome other See. Though 


the defire of the King was not granted, yet by thoſe 


great preſents, and greater offers which he made, the 
King prevail d ſo far, that he chain d up the fury of the 
Arch-Biſhop for another year, and obtain d the ſending 


of Gratian nephew to Pope Eugenius, and Vivian adyo- 


cate of Rome, to mediate a peace. Theſe Legates made , 
ſome progreſs in the accommodation, but were not able 
to complete it; but diſcover d a ſecret, which the King 


Had before but too much reaſon to ſuſpect. 


For when the King, tir d with the ill uſage he had 
receiv d, {aid in anger, he would take other meaſures : the 
Legates reply d, Sir, threatennot; we fear no threaten- 
ngs, for we belong to a court that is us d to com. 
mand Emperors and Kings *, This infolent return of xj. Nil. 


the Legates, together with the denials and delays he 


Vol. 2. | | M m met 8 


Oe "TI 


Henry Il. met with, were enough to let the King into the true 


Ann. 1169. ſentiments of that artful court with which he had to 
deal, and to put him out of doubt, that they were re. 
ſolvd to carry their point, and to force him and his 
laws to ſubmit. Accordingly, when after ſeveral conſer. 
ences a form of agreement was drawn up, wherein the 
King conſented to reſtore the Arch-Biſhop to his See, 
and to all the rights thereof in ſuch manner as he en. 
joy'd them before the controverſy, alva dignitate regni 

ſui, ſaving the rights of the kingdom; this clauſe ſpoil'd 


Baron. An. the whole and broke up the conference, and the Le. 


nal. ann. 1169. 


. 17, 1 gates return d as they came. Upon the breaking up of 
this aſſembly, the King diſpatchd new Embaſſadors to 
Nome, and before the end of the year Simon Prior de 

monte Dei and Bernardus de Corilo were ſent Legates 

Zjuſa. N. 30. from thence *; but the King ſtill infiſting on the Arch. 

Biſhops promiſe to obſerve his laws, this effort alſo 

Q Eijaſd. N. 3x came to nothing. . 

inn 1170 SET. 11. The King appearing thus ſteady and reſo. 

lute in the: defence of his right, the court of Rome 
came at laſt to a reſolution to try extremitys. In the 

mean time they ſet themſelves to prepare the minds of 

men, to bear ſo violent a ſhock to the natural and un- 
doubted rights of Princes, by poſſeſſing the world with 

ſuch a character of the King and ſuch an opinion of 

his Laws, as might if poſſible bring men to think, he 

had merited the hardſhips that were or ſhould be put 

upon him; or at leaſt might ſo artfully cover their own 
defigns, that the neighbouring Princes might ftand 

ſtill, and quietly ſee their authority humbl'd in the ex. 

ample of the King of England. To bring this about, the 

King was repreſented 2s a tyrant, an oppreſſor, a v10- 

later of the righis of the Church, and, in the writings 

of the Arch. Biſhop and his party, frequently mention d 

4 Baron. Au- Under the title of Pharaoh *: and in the common lan- 


nal. ann. 1170. 


Nai. gSuage of that party, His cuſtoms were ſtild Pravitys, 
Eff. N. 1. ah, his laws repreſented as tyrannical and wicked *, 
f id. repugnant to the honour of God, and deſtructive 10 


hand, the cauſe of Becłet was repreſented as the cauſe 
> Ejſa N16. of God and of his Church“, and the mortification, hu- 
mility and holineſs of the Arch-Biſhop every where 
magnity d, and he himſelf ſtil'd a martyr and . 

0 


the rights and libertys of his Church *®. On the other 
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: ol the cauſe; of God and of his Church *, and his n name Henry II. 


r 


inſerted into the offices of the great Monaſterys of n 17e. 

France and a decretal Bull of Pope Alexander was val ens 1170. 

publiſh'd, againſt ſuch Prelates as adher d to the laws of e a, 

their own. country under the title of Court-Biſhops , % Nur. 

wherein that Prelate excites all Biſhops to defend the 

eccle/iaſtick liberty, and for their encouragement faith, 

there were two things for which every Chriſtian ought 

to lay down his life, vi. Juſtice and Liberty; that is 2 

E 7 in ſhort, for the cauſe under debate. 4 
Src. UI. The way being thus prepard, Pope Aleu- 

on recall'd the inhibition he had before granted, 

and ſet the Arch-Biſhop at liberty, to uſe the cenſures 

of the Church upon the perſon of the King. 

Baut leaſt this ſhould ſpeed no better than the former 

attempts of that angry Prelate, Pope < Alexander did 

this year conſtitute Rotrod Arch-Biſhop of Roan, Ber- 

nard Biſhop of Nivers and William Biſhop of Sens, his 

Legates, with power to excommunicate and put the 

kingdom of England under an interdict: and becauſe 

| he had advice, or at leaſt ſuſpected, that that Prince 

| had a ſecret purpoſe to have his ſon Henry crown d 

King; the better to break his meaſures, and put him 

under a neceſſity of recalling the Arch Biſhop of Can- 

| Ferbury, Pope Alexander ſent his Bull, e Aen. the 

crowning of the King the right of that Prelate, and 

f orbidding the Arch-Biſhop of Torꝶ or any other Biſhop 

to intermeddle in that affair without his conſent *. This 4 Hoved. 4-- 

was a fair ſtep towards putting the diſpoſal of the Crown 7 2 

into the hands of the Arch-Biſhop; at leaſt it was put- 2 297. 

ting ſucceſſion into the ſame methods, by which the 

Biſhops of Rome were now arriv'd to a pretence of dis- 

poſing the Empire, which pretence doubtleſs had no 

other original, but the civil reſpe& that was payd to 

the Biſhops of Rome, in permitting them to crown the 

Emperor. This inhibition of Pope Alexander had not 

its effect, but on the contrary, notwithſtanding it the 

young King was crownd this year by Roger Arch-Bi- 

ſhop of Tork: yet this diſappointment of Pope Alexar- 

der gave beginning to a new ſcene of trouble; for that 

Prelate ſuſpended the Arch-Biſhop of York for crown 

ing the new King, and excommunicated the Biſhops of 

London, Rocheſter and Salisbury as aſſiſtants in that 


ſolemnity . Mm 2 And 


—— —— — — — 
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A Hiſtory of the 5 Chap XIV. 


276 c => 
Henry ll. And leaſt the world ſhould miſtake the reaſons upon 
Ann, 1170. 


a Hoved. An- 


nal. aun. 1170. 


Fol. 296. N. 40. 
B. & fol. 297. 


6 Baron. An- 


nal. aun. 1170. 
N. 20. 


c Ibid. 


which that Prelate ated, in the body of the aforeſaiq 
Bull of ſuſpenſion he tells the Arch-Biſnop of Torx, that 
the chief reaſon thereof was, becanſe the nem Ring had 


ſworn inviolably to obſerve the ancient cuſtoms, whereby 


the dignity of the Church was put into danger. And 
as he thus us d the Biſhops, fo he ſent the King word, 
that if he did not make his agreement with the Arch. 
Biſhop of Canterbury, by the time which he appointed 
in his letter, be wonld. pronounce the fame ſentence 
againſt him, which he had pronounc'd againſt the Em. 
peror Frederick *: and by his approbation the Arch. 
Biſhop ſeconded this impudent and unchriſtian reſolu- 
tion, with notifying to the King, that he would put the 


| kingdom under an Iuterdict, if he did not in fifteen days 


make his peace ©. 8 5 

S Er. Iv. The King had a mighty paſſion for his fi- 
mily, and in the advancement of the late King Nephen 
to the Crown in oppoſition to the juſter title of his mo- 


ther Maud, and in the controverſy which had given 


him ſo much trouble and let ſo many dangers and dis- 
quiets in upon him, he was made abundantly ſenſible, 
how difficult it would be for a minor to bear up againſt 


the prevailing power of the Clergy, headed by the Bi. 


ſhop of Rome. And the late ill treatment of the Em. 


peror frederick could not but confirm him in this ap- 


prehenfion : and it ſeems very probable, that confidera- 


tions of this kind, together with the vexatious and in- 


curable obſtinacy of the Arch-Biſhop, broke the reſolu- 
tion which the King had hitherto ſhewn in oppoſing 
the deſigns of the court of Rome, and brought this con- 
troverſy to an iſſue which was likely to have fruſtrated 
all the ends the King hoped to have ſervd by it; for this 
agreement inſtead of ſecuring the ſucceſſion, by helping 
to raiſe the uſurpation of the Biſhops of Rome, enabl'd 
Pope Innocent the Third to depoſe his ſon King John, 
and bid fair for the diſinheriting of his family. 
Whatever were the reaſons by which this Prince 
mov'd in that affair, the Writers of Becker's ſtory ge- 
nerally ſay, he was frighted into the agreement, as not 


daring to ſtand the ſhock of the interdi& and ſentence 
of Pope Alexander. Thus much is evident, that an 


agreement was made the two and twentieth of Ju, be- 
bf * | ing 


* * 
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de we ers A Va by which the King than © 
yielded: that the Arch-Biſhop and all his followers ſhould . 17. 


return to England; and peaceably enjoy what they had 
held before this controverſy began; and this without 
ſb much as a promiſe on the fide of the Arch. Biſhop to 
obſerve the laws of Exglaud, or ſo much as the King's 
preſuming to open his month for thoſe uſages, which an 
fo much obStinacy he had before defended; as that Pre- 
late according to his rude and unchriſtian manner re- 
lates this affair to Pope Merander HD 

The King was pleas'd with this agreement, as Princes 
commonly are, when they are ill us d and inſulted by 


their own ſubjeas. But the Arch-Biſhop ſped worſe; 


for his ſucceſs made a wonderful acceſſion to his na- 
tural vanity and haughtineſs, and at laſt provd fatal 
to him. His zeal was now become all fire, and that his 
oppoſers might not be kept in ſuſpence what they were 
to expect from him, before he left Normandy he ſent 
letters of excommunication againſt Roger Arch-Biſhop 


ol York for crowning the young King, and together 


with him the Biſhops of London and Durham, and all 
that aſſiſted in that ſolemnity *; the doing whereof, as 
he pretended, did of right belong to him. 1 


to guard the Ports, and ſeize ſuch perſons as they found 


bringing letters of this kind * However, they arriv d. a. 


ſafe, and in the beginning of eAdver? return'd the 


angry Prelate himſelf who had ſent them, and who 


defended them with a fury agreeable to that which gave 


them a beginning. And fire ſo naturally produceth fire, 


that it is no wonder if the King was tranſported be- 
yond the bounds of temper, to ſee himſelf affronted in 


the ill uſage of thoſe who had diſtinguiſh'd themſelyes 


by a ſteady zeal for his ſervice, and the excotmmuni- 
cated and ſuſpended Biſhops leaving Exgland, and com- 
ing to the King in Normandy, and complaining to 
him, that the Arch-Biſhop was grown ſo imperious 
that they were not able to live under him, and that 
when the Arch-Biſhop came to wait on the young King 
he came attended by ſoldiers, and fo attended would 
have enterd the King's palace: this (faith the ſame 
Author) ſs rais'd the indignation of the King, that he 

Mm 3 ſaid 


2 Baron. Au- 
nal. ann. 1170. 


5 1170. col. i413 
Sn. v. The King was ſenfible of that Prelates de- 3? © 4 


. 
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Henry II. 


ſaid in paſſion, he main ain d a company of cowardly 


Am. 1170. and ſlothful men, of which not one would vindicate 


4 Gervaſ. 
Chron. ann. 
1170. col. 
1414. N. 40. 


6 Baron. An- 
nal. aun. 1170. 
N 45. 


him from the many injurys which he ſuſtain de: or ag 
others report his words, that among all thoſe he main. 
tain d or had oblig d by his favours, he had none that 
would vindicate him from one Prieſt that troubl d him 
and his kingdom, and ſought to depoſe and to diſin. 
herit him. The King's domeſticks thinking themſelves 


" reproach'd by this reflection, were officious beyond 
their duty and beyond what the King intended, and 


preſently laying hold of theſe haſty expreſſions, four 
of them, viz. Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William de Traci, Ri. 


chard Brito, and Hugh de More vile, reſolyd upon the 
death of the Arch-Biſhop, and haſting away to E7g/and, 


Ann, 1171, 


with all the circumſtances of inhumanity murder d that 


unhappy Prelate in his own Cathedral Church De. 


cember 18. 110. = 

SECT. vi. The Arch-Biſhop being murder'd as has 
before been related, the noiſe which attended it was 
in ſome meaſure anſwerable to the guilt and horror of 


the fact; for as that was barbarous beyond excuſe, 


there wanted no induſtry to blacken the guilt and to 
fix it upon the King. On the other hand, the King 
was ſenſible of the ill uſe which would be made of it, 


and was juſt to his own honour and innocence; and to 


prevent the advantages which his enemys might reap 


from this occaſion, King Henry employ'd his Embaſ- 


ſadors every where to aſſert his innocence. On the other 
hand, the French Miniſters aggravated the inhumanity 


of the deed, and the court of Rome could not but have 


reaſon to fear the conſequence of this affair,as that which 


in the firſt view appear d very likely to intimidate their 


Partiſans, and make them cold in a deſign wherein that 


Prelate had ſo fatally miſcarry d: therefore that court 


employ d their Emiſſarys to repreſent the horror of the 
fact, and us d their eloquence to give the world ſuch 
an idea thereof, as might beget impreſſions fitted to the 


purpoſes which they deſign d to ſerve by it. Nor did 


their exclamations ſet bounds to the diſpleaſure of that 


court, but as they were very loud in their out-crys a- 
gainſt the King, ſo they threaten'd his kingdom with an 
Interdi&, and had doubtleſs kept their word, if the 


affairs of that court had not been too much perplex'd 


to 
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to permit them to venture upon an undertaking at- Henry II. 
” tended with ſo much danger. An. 1171. 
On the other hand, => King foreſceing, han repre- 
ſentations and what uſe the court of Rome would make 
of it, did not without good grounds dread the iſſue of 
this affair, and took all poſſible precaution to prevent 
the ill effects thereof, and to do right to his own ho- 
nour and innocence, and more eſpecially in the court 
of Rome: in order whereunto he preſently ſent an 
Embaſſage thither; but that court which never over- 
look d any advantage to ſerve it ſelf, would not per- 

mit the Embaſſadors to aſſert the King s innocence, 

until they had firſt made their way by good preſents and 

| round promiſes, that the King ſhould abide by the 

award of the Legates who ſhould be ſent to en- 

quire into. this affair; a promiſe which in time en- 
tangl d the King in difficultys which he was never able 
to overcome. _ 

SET. vIL However, to put the evil day as s far off as F 
he could, the King faild over to Ireland, to receive 15 
the homage of that kingdom. And as during his ſtay = = 
there that people generally ſubmitted to his authority, 
ſo in a Council which he held at Caſbel, the Biſhops and 
Clergy conſented, and in the ſeventh Canon IT 
that divine ſervice ſhould be celebrated in all the 
Churches of Ireland, according to the rites and cu- 

ſtoms of the Church of England. The ſettlement of , cn Brit 
Ireland took up the greateſt part of this year; therefore“ 2 7.98. 

the King fearing leaſt any ill uſe ſhould be made of his 
long ſtay in that kingdom, orderd his Ports to be 
ſtopd, and no body to be ſuffer d to come into Eug- 

land, that ſhould pretend to bring letters of Interdict 
againſt his kingdom. 

Thus things paſs d on till the year following; but before Ann. 1172. 
that time the Legates of the court of Rome arrivd in 
Normandy, where the King permitted them to wait 
till his return from Ireland; but being return d from 
thence without making any confiderable ſtay in Eug- 
land, he went over to Normandy, where he met the 
Legates j in the latter end of September. It was the cauſe 
of the court of Rome and intereſt of the Papacy for 
which the late Arch-Biſhop had loſt his life, and that 
court was refolyd to be pay d for the blood of their 

Martyr: 
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Hebry 1. Martyr: = what was Haid of the Martyrs of the firſt 


Am. 1172. ages, that their blood was the ſeed of the Church, was 


verify d in this their Martyr. And it was a mighty har. 
veſt which they reap d from his blood; for after all the 
noi and clamour they had made upon this ſubject, it 
appears plainly by the Mue, that all their zeal and out: 
crys updn this occafion were nothing elle but arts to 
fell his blood the deater; 

Therefore after ſome time ſpent upon this vecafion, 
the King was forc'd upon an agreement, which at once 
gave away all that he had been ſo long contending for, 
and which in the conſequence thereof overwhelm d the 
rights of the Church and the Crown, and let in an uſur: 
pation which bore down all before it. There were ſeven 
Articles upon which this accommodation was founded, 
of which three or four fo r e the Church 
that they are not to be paſs d by:. 

Firſt, that the King ſhould never forſake Pope Alex. 
ander or his Catholick ſucceſſors, ſo long as they usd 
him as became a Catholick King. 

Secondly, in cauſes eccleſiaſtical Appeals ſhould be 
freely made to the Biſhops of Rome, and the King 
ſhould neither hinder them himſelf nor permit others 
to hinder them ; provided, that if any one ſhould be 


ſuſpected to have evi defigns againſt the King or King: 
dom, they ſhould give are before they departed 


out of his dominions. 


Thirdly, that the King ſhould after Chriſtmas next 
enſuing go to the Hoh Land in perſon for three years, 
unleſs diſpens d with by the Pope or his ſucceflors; and 
in the mean time, that he ſhould maintain two hundred 
men for that ſervice. 


Fourthly, that he ſhould aboliſh all ſuch cuſtoms, as 


in his time had been introduc to the prejudice of the 


Church. 
Sr. vm. Theſe Articles together with ſome others, 


by which he declares his innocence of the Arch-Biſhops 


death, and promiſes ſatisfaction, and to reſtore the 4 
of the Church of Canterbury, being agreed upon, a 


Council was call d, where the King, the Arch-Biſhop of 


Roan, together with other Norm: Biſhops and Ab- 
bots, did in this aſſembly ſwear to obſerve the agrec- 
ment; and ſo did his ſon King Hemy, ſo far as the Ar- 
ticles 
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clefiaſtick Liberty. There remain little more, but to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the Crown, and this too we ſhall 


hear of time enough in the reign of King John the ſon 


of the preſent King. 


| | Ihe changes which preſently enſud, were ſo vifible, 
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that one of the Writers of Arch-Biſhop Becket's ſtory, 
in the account written about this time, thus deſcribes 


the change: in the former reigns he authority of hb, 
See of Rome was little regarded, and the Kings b Angl. ſac 
England order'd all affairs in the Church as they ſaw 


good, and under them the Arch-Biſhops order'd all 
things according to the Law of England, and when the 


Royal and Archiepiſcopal power united, their authority 
Was uncontrolable and paſt reſiſtance *. And the court 144. 


of Rome appears to have had the ſame ſentiments of the 
conqueſt which they gain d over the Crown and the Exg- 
{iſh Church, within the compaſs of the preſent reign, and 
by the addreſs of the late Arch-Biſhop: therefore when 
King John in the Council of Northampton declar d, that 
he challeng d no other right in diſpoſing the Biſnopricks, 
but what his predeceſſors had enjoy d; Pandulphus the 
Legate of Pope Iunocent anſwer d, that he right the 

Vol. 2. Nn King 


1422, 


= ticles were general; and then the Articles were ſeal'd Henry 11. 
with the ſeal of the King*. All that this mortify'd 4m. 1172. 
Prince had in exchange, was abſolution from the Le- eur 
gates for the fault, of which he was firſt made to ſwear £7" 
he was not guilty. 1 IS SKY. 

Thus this unhappy Prelate's death, like that of Sm. 
ppſon, drew deſtruction: after it, and the Church and 
- Crown ſuffer d more by it, than by all the attempts and 
endeavours of his life. And water'd with his blood, the 
© Papal uſurpation preſently grew up to it's full comple- 
ment and perfection; for having before gain'd from the 
E crown the patronage of Biſhopricks. by forcing the right 
| of Inveſtitures from the Kings of England, and broken 
all the authority of Provincial and Dioceſan Biſhops by 
ſettling the Legantine power, and by aſſuming an au- 
thority to exempt the Religious from their juriſdiction, 
they now by the article of Appeals gaind a power to 
call every thing to Rome, and by the grant of the King 
| to aboliſh the laws which they call'd prejudicial to the 
Church, removd every difficulty which ſtood in the 
way of their new maxims, and pretenſions to the Ec- 


par. 2. p. 524. 


A Hiltory 1 the Chap. XIV XIV. 


Henry II. Ning prerended to, was aboliſb d by the ſurrender which 
Ann, 1172. Arch-Biſhop Becket had made of his Biſhoprick into the 


a Ang]. ſac. 
Par. 2. p. 524. 


6 H. Hun- 
tingd. Jib. 8. 


hands of the Pope, and from that time the Church cf 
Rome was made the Lady and Miſtreſs of all the 
Churches of England. 

Though this account of the Legate doth not give us 
a juſt view of the Papal uſurpation, which was doubt. 
leſs a work of time and grew up by degrees, yet it! 
| ſpeaks the ſenſe which the court of Rome had of the 
ſervices of Arch-Biſhop Beckez. And the argument has 
but too much truth in it; for a great ſhare of that 
uſurpation was owing to the bigottry of that. Prelate 
and the conſequences thereof. But to return to the a. 
greement of the King. 

SECT. Ix. Whatever the Aatterers of the court of 
Rome may pretend to the contrary, we are to ground 
their firſt colourable pretence to Appeals from Erz/and 
on the aforeſaid Article of King Henry. For though 
Henry Huntingdon, who wrote in the preceding reign, 
ſaith, " th uſe of Appeals was begun by Henry Biſhoy 
of Wincheſter, and then Legate to the Biſhop of Rome 
(as he adds) to ſerve fome unworthy ends ir his own, 
and Gerva/ms follows him in this opinion, (and they 
are in the right as to the fact; for that Prelate endea- 
vouring to leſſen and mortify Theobald then Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, and bring every thing into his 
own hands, led the way to that practice, and during 
the war between King Szephen and the preſent King 
ſeveral things were carry d to Rome) yet as the practice 
was new, and had no ground in Canon or Antiquity or 
Law, ſo that court whoſe intereſt was ſerv'd by it, was 
ſo ſenfible that their title was but precarious and had 
the marks of novelty very freſh and vifible, thought fit 
to give it the colour and appearance of right by their 
late agreement with King Henry, and the A on 
this ſubject was at this time their beſt title to Appeal 
from England. | 

But what has been ſaid before of the ſtate of the 
Engliſb Church under Milliam the Firſt and Second, ex 
plaind by the ecclefiaſtical law of England in the Sta 
tutes of Clarendon, puts it beyond a Cre that no ſuch 
right had ever been own'd under the Norman reigns. 
And the Hiſtory of the ancient FERN Church makes 

it 
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England from the foundations of the Eugliſs Church. Aun. 1172. 
And the whole circumſtances and manner of gaining on 

the one fide and yielding on the other, make it plain, 

that Religion was no way confider d in that affair; for 

an Article of this kind could never have had a being, if 

either ſide had believd that the court of Rome had a 


' right to Appeals from the authority of Chriſt or his 


Church, or if this had been the ancient uſage of Eng. 


_ 1 10 115 07 
Ser. x. So that if the circumſtances and defigns of 
King Henry had not explain d the reaſon thereof, one 


Z would ſtand aſtoniſh'd at a conceſſion of this kind; and 


at this time of day, when the defigns of the court of 


. | "Rents were viſible to all the world, and their abuſes of 


that power to receive Appeals, which they before this 
had gain'd in ſome other places, were become ſo noto- 
rious, that &. Bernard who had done too much toward 
adyancing the Papal greatneſs, did but a few years be- 
fore this complain of the abuſe of Appeals by the court 
of Rome, and in terms ſo paſſionate and full of reſent- 
ment as would make one very uneaſy to read them. 
In his hundred and ſeventy eighth epiſtle to Pope In- 


nocent, he tells that Prelate, that it was the common 


complaint that juſtice was periſhd in the Church, that 
the authority of the keys of the Church was deftroy'd, 
and the power of Biſhops become vile and contempti- 


ble; | becauſe, faith he, 27 z5 out of their power to puniſh 


offenders, or to correct the diſorders of their own Dio- 
ceſes; of which he aſſigns this reaſon : offenders, ſaith he, 
appeal to you and to the Roman court, and what the 
Biſhops determine with juSiice, you cancel and repeal, 


and what they forbid, you determine and appoint *, and «Bernard. 


77 | ? 72 
if there be men either of the Laity, Clergy or Religious, Epiſt. 178. 
who are more wicked and profiigate than other men, 


they run to the court of Rome, and they have ſanctuary 


and protection; and having ſuch defenders, they return 
and inſult over thoſe who pretend to correct them bi 
But to return. LE os I ACIILLS 
Whilſt the King was making this ill bargain abroad, 
he wanted not thoſe who were endeavouring all they 
could to render him ſtill leſs at home; for about the ſame 
time that King Henry the father was engagd in the 
Vol. a. SOT Nn2 aforeſaid 


— 


it no leſs evident, that the caſe had been the ſame'in Henry II. 


r 


284 Hiſory of the Chap. XIV. 
Henry II. aforeſaid treaty in Normandy , King Henry: the fon 


Ann. 1172, 


having afſembl'd the Biſhops to aſſiſt in the election of 
a new Arch-Bihop, ſent for the Prior and ſome of the 
Monks of Canterbury to attend him upon that occa. 
ſion. But inſtead of proceeding as had been uſually done 


by the concurrence of the Biſhops of the province, with 


a Gerval. 
Chron, Xx. 
Script. col. 
1422. n 


the Prior and Monks deputed on that occafion., and 
directed by the Lord chief Juſtice or ſuch other perſon 
as the King appointed to aſſiſt at and give his conſent 
to the election, the Prior and Monks demanded a free 


‚ election #4 that is in other words, to have the ſole 


power of election to themſelves, excluſive of the King 


and the Biſhops of the province: but the King not be. 
ing willing to part with the rights of the Crown, nor 


the Biſhops of the province to part with theirs, the Prior 
was deny d his requeſt. He therefore with the Monks re- 
turn d home again, without doing any thing in the in- 
tended election. | 5 


SE r. xi. About three weeks after, the Prior and 


Monks were the ſecond: time calld to attend upon the 
young King; but the Prior continuing ſtiff in his de. 


mand of a free election, the young King remitted this 


affair to his father, and in purſuance of this reſolution, 


the Prior with ſome of the Monks went over into Nor- 
mandy. King Henry had the example of Becket ſo 


freſh upon his thoughts, that he could not but be ſenfi- F 


ble of the importance of this matter, and having ſeen 
what trouble the peeviſh bigottry of one Prelate was 


able to draw upon a Kingdom, ſuffer d the uneaſy ap. 
prehenfions which this new diſpute neceſſarily led him 


into, to break the ballance and ſteadineſs that became his 


6 Ejuſd. col. | 
1423+ 


wiſdom and his character, and in a manner very unbe- 


coming a Prince beg d the Prior to have pity on him”, 
and to favour him ſo far as to uſe his intereſt with the 


Chapter, that the Biſhop of Bayeux might be choſen 


c Thid, 


Arch-Biſhop,  _ W 
The Prior, who, as the Writer of this ſtory well ob- 
ſerves, took his pattern from the late Arch-Biſhop, ſtill 


remain'd ſtiff and inexorable, and all the addreſs and 


intreaty of the King fignify'd nothing but to elate and 


puff him up, and to add haughtineſs and inſolence to 


his ſtiffneſs; for being ſent back into England by the 


King, he was again calld to court by the young King, 


og but 
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but remaining obſtinate in his demand of a free election, 7 II. 
he Was again ſent back to his Convent, without doing“ 7. 


any thing in the buſineſs of the election. 


But though the ſpirit of Becker? ſeems to have de- Ann. 1173. 


ſcended upon the Convent which he had left behind 
him, and the conceſſions of the King to the Legate of 
Pope Alexander had by this time inſpir d the Mona- 
ſticks with ſentiments very much to the diſadvantage 
of the Crown, yet the deſign wherein they embark d 
being wholly new, their fears ſo far prevail d upon that 
body , that inſtead of chooſing one man and ſending him 


to Rome to be conſecrated, as ſome of their ſucceſſors Gcrvac 


afterward did, they choſe three perſons, and ſent to S 33 


Richard de Luci to acquaint him therewith, and to de- 
fire the royal aſſent to one of the three*. This was a 1a. 


new ſtep and of dangerous conſequence; however, Ri- 
chard de Luci Lieutenant to the abſent King, ſum- 
mon'd the Biſhops of the province, who having made 
choice of Roger Abbot of Bec in Normandy, one of the 
three firſt choſen by the Convent, Richard de Luci gave 
the royal aſſent to the election: but Roger refufing to 
accept that truſt, that election came to nothing. 
SE r. x11. Before this diſpute came to an iſſue, there 
happen'd another thing of more immediate conſequence 
to the King; and this was the unhappy miſunderſtand- 
ing betwixt the King and his ſons, which was, if not 
begun, yet ſo induſtriouſly encourag'd by the French 
court, that it came to an open rupture. This gave a very 
ſenſible affliction to the King, and inſtead of quieting 
the paſt diſpute, this accident carry'd it higher, or at 
leaſt gave ſuch encouragement to it, that the Prior and 
his Convent made another ſtep toward gaining the ſole 
power of election to themſelves; for inſtead of acting 
in conjunction with the Biſnops of the province, or 
giving them a part in the election of the Arch-Biſhop, 
as they had done before when the Chapter offer d three 
perſons to their choice, they choſe Richard Prior of 
Dover for their Arch-Biſhop, who promis d fidelity to 
the King ſaving the honour of his Order, but made no 


promiſe to obſerve the cuſtoms or laws of England”, as , M.Par. an 
had been uſually done by all his predeceſſors. And yet * 


the King, finding the Prior and Convent of Canterbury 
ſtand inflexible againſt all the threats and intreatys which 
7 SEE en 2 had 


* 


286 A Hilary of the Chap. NV. 
Henry II. had been made uſe of to bring them to a better mind, 


Ann, 1173. was forc d to yield to the neceſſity of his affairs, and en. 


deavour to oblige the men whoſe obſtinacy he had 


found by experience was never to be overcome: there. 
fore he conſented to the election, as the Biſhops of the 


could not be given without him, he ſent a Mandate to 


province and the Lord chief Juſtice had done before. 


But before the Arch-Biſhop ele& could be conſe. 
crated, the young King did upon another account tra- 
verſe the conſent of his father, and under pretence that 
his father was attempting to bring unfit. perſons, into 
the Church, and that the royal aſſent to the election 


the Prior and Convent to forbid the conſecration of the 


4 Gerval. 


Chron. X. 
Script. col. 
1425. 

6 Ibid. 


new Arch-Biſhop*, and appeal d to the court of Rome. 


this put a ſtop: to the conſecration of the Arch-Biſhop. 


But as this affair ſprung from an ill cauſe, the unhappy 
_ diſpute. betwixt the father and the ſon, ſo it was at. 


tended with effects very ſuitable to ſuch a beginning; 
for the Arch-Biſhop ele& went away to Rome, where 
King Henry the father did by his Embaſſadors eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the Arch-Biſhop, and King Heum the ſon 
did in the ſame manner and upon the ſame grounds 


oppoſe it; yet Pope Alexander confirm'd the election, 


conſecrated the Biſhop ele&, and ſent him back to Eng- 


land with the additional character of his Legate the 
year following. 8 | 


SECT. x11. By this means, and with the conſent of 


King Henn, the court of Rome was let into a pretence 


of confirming the elections of the Arch-Biſhops of Can. 


zerbury, and came in time to uſurp the confirmation 
as well of our Dioceſan as our Metropolitan Biſhops, 


and to make themſelves Judges of all controverted e- 


lections to Biſhopricks, Deanrys and Abbys, and at laſt 


to aſſume the diſpoſal of them: in ſhort, the miſchiets 


are unſpeakable which enſu'd from that branch of the 
Papal uſurpation ; and the Kings of England as they 
had the diſhonour of opening the way thereunto, did 
too ſoon feel the ſmart of it. 


Am. 1174. About the ſame time, and (if M. Paris be not mis- 


taken) at the ſame Council wherein the aforeſaid Arch- 


Biſhop was choſen, Pope < Alexander's Bulls were re- 


ceiv d, declaring his predeceſſor a Martyr and a Saint, 
and appointing that the day of his paſſion ſhould be re- 
Mot ceiy'd 


Chap. XIV. ENGLISH C nuR ch. 287 
E ceiv d into the Calendar *; and all on a ſuddain the mi- Henry 11. 
racles of the new Martyr ſhone ſo bright, that votarys n 1174. 
to his ſhrine and devotions to his tomb became ſo faſhi- == 7. 
enable, that King Henry was forc d to run in with the 
crowd, and upon his return out of Normandy went 
and pay d his devotions to the tomb of the late Arch- 
Biſhop. And if the Monkiſh Writers, who began about 
this age to be fond of an invention of their own, the 
Diſciplining Whip, do not mis-intorm us, this Prince 
ſubmitted to it and ſuffer d his body to be ſcourg'd ; 
a ſort of diſcipline, which till the latter end of the ele- 
venth century had never been heard of in the Chriſti- 4 DuPin Ec- 
an Church, and if men had not learnd to conſecrate io 2 
their own follys, and to ſet up their own inventions as 
ſtandards of holineſs and devotion, might have conti- 
nu'd unknown to this day. But this has ſo little of the 
Goſpel method of reclaiming finners, that it is hard to 
ſay, whether this treatment was more diſagreeable to 
the ſpirit of Chriſt, or more reproachful to the majeſty 
of Kings; ſo that if we mult not reject the authority and 
disbelieve this part of the ſtory, the honour which is 
due to the character of Gods Vicegerents ſhould at 
leaſt oblige one to cover and forget it. Had he ſtop'd 
here, the age and the difficulty of his preſent circum- 
ſtances might poſſibly have made ſome apology for 
him: but fo fatally did the aforeſaid treaty break all the 
_ meaſures of this 8 that he never ſtopd till his 
conceſſions gave the finiſhing ſtroke to that intereſt, 
which broke his own, and plung d his poſterity into 
miſchiets the paſt ages had never heard of. As for the 
court of Rome, it was no wonder if they made all poſ- 
ſible haſt to diſtinguiſh the Martyr for the Papacy, and 
let the world ſee what a value they put upon that bi- 
gottry, which had turn'd to ſuch account to them. | 
SE. xiv. Not long after the aforeſaid viſit to the 
tomb of the new Saint, it pleas d God to give a turn to 
the affairs of the King. His ſons had by the intereſt of 
the French King made a very powerful confederacy 
againſt King Heum, and as they were preparing an ar- 
my to invade England on the South, they prevail d upon 
Milliam King of Scotland to enter England on the North: 
but after the army of that Prince had for ſome time in- 
vaded Northumberland, it was defeated, and he my 
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a Gerval. 

Chron, X. 

Script. col. 
1428. 


6 Ejuſd. col. 


1432. 


Histor. 7 of the Chap. XIV. 3 
Henry II. {elf taken priſoner. And as this made it eaſy for the King 
Ann. 1174. to ſuppreſs ſuch of the Exgliſſi N obility as had taken 


up arms in fayour of his ſons, ſo this blow prevented 
that which the King had great reaſon to fear from a. 


broad; for contrary winds having for ſome time detain'd 
the fleet of the young King defign'd for this expedition, 


he had the mortification to hear that the King of Scoz. 
land was routed and his party broken in Eugland, be. 


fore he could come over to their relief; therefore with 


the advice of the French King that expedition was lay d 


aſide, and the army of the brothers and the French 


turn'd their fury upon Normandy; but the King haſten- 


ing thither, that attempt was ſo unſucceſsful, that the 
young King and his brothers were forc d to make a peace 


with their father. 36: 54, 
This turn gave occafion to the party of the court of 


Rome, to magnify the miracles of their new Saint, and 


to talk very big of the wonders which the late devo- 


tions of the King to his tomb had producd : and the 


wiſdom and goodneſs and providence of God, in deli- 


vering the King from a very formidable rebellion and 
reſtoring peace to his kingdoms, were quite forgotten, 
whilſt the new Saint went away with all the honour of 


that deliverance*. And the iflue was ſuch as might be 
expected; for thoſe, who firſt made the Saint and then 
diſpos d his favours, made themſelves judges of the re- 
turns which he expected. Accordingly the year follow- 


ing, the two Kings, father and ſon, accompany'd by 
Richard Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, were put upon and 


undertook a new pilgrimage to Canzerbury®; and rich 
preſents were made, and great devotions were pay d to 
the tomb of the new Saint. 


Am. 1175, SECT. xv. The King having ſettI'd his affairs in Nor- 


mandy, and receiv'd his {ons into favour again, he with 
his ſon King Henr return d into England, where things 
being now ſettld, the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had 
call d a provincial Council, which met at Veſiminſter 


about the middle of May, and eighteen Conſtitutions 


were agreed upon, collected, ſome from the ancient 


Councils, and ſome from the later Papal Councils, De- 


crees and Epiſtles. 


The firſt enjoyns the cælibacy of the Clergy, and for- 


bids the ſon to ſucceed the father in any eccleſiaſtical 
promotion. The 


E Chap. XIV. ENGLISH CHURCH. =_—_= 
2 The ſecond forbids the Clergy 8 going to publick Henry II. 
houſes, unleſs in a journey. Ann. 1177. 

The third forbids the Clergy to aſſiſt in the judgment | 
of capital cauſes, and Prieſts to ſerve the offices of 
Sheriffs and Provoſts. 4 

The fourth enjoyns the Clergy modeſty, and forbids 9 
their wearing of long hair. 9 

The fifth forbids the Biſhops to ordain any but thoſe 
of their own Dioceſes. 

The fixth forbids holding pleas in criminal matters 
in Churches or Church-yards. 

The ſeventh forbids taking money for Chriſm, Ba- 
ptiſm or the Lords ſupper, extreme Unction, Burial, 

conferring of Orders or receiving the profeſſion of the 
Religious. 
The eighth forbids conferring Livings under the 
name of Dowry or Jointures, and ſelling the Preſenta- 
tions thereof, under penalty of a perpetual forfeiture of 
the Adyowſon. 

The ninth forbids the Religious to take farms, and 

The tenth, the Clergy to bear arms. 

The eleventh forbids Vicars to attempt to diſpoſſeſs 
thoſe whoſe Vicars they are. 

The twelfth requires a general payment of Tithes. 

The thirteenth requires that litigious perſons, who 

begin ſuits they are caſt in, ſhall pay coſts. 
I he fourteenth forbids the uſe of any other prefaces 
in the feaſts therein mention d, but ſuch as were then 
in uſe. 
The fifteenth forbids adminiſtring the Sacrament 
ſteepd in wine. 

The fixteenth forbids clandeſtine Marriage, under pe- 
nalty of ſuſpenſion to the Prieſt who marrys them. 

The ſeventeenth forbids the conſecration of the Eu- 
chariſt in any thing elſe but filyer or gold. 

Ihe eighteenth pronounces marriages void without 
conſent of partys, and ratifys ſuch marriages of minors 
as are conſented to when they come to age. 

Befide what paſs d as above, the old diſpute betwixt 
the two Arch-Biſhops was reviv'd again, and (if Hove- 
den be not miſtaken) in this Council the Clerks of Ro- 
ger, at this time Arch-Biſhop of Tork, appeal'd to the 
court of Rome. But though this diſpute was now re- 

Vol. 2. | Oo viyd, 


Henry II. vivd, I ſhall reſpite that ſubje& till time bring us to 
Ann. 175. the iſſue thereof. | 
SE Cr. xvi. In the mean while we muſt follow the 
two Kings to Tork, whither they went about Auguſt 
to meet William King of Scotland, That Prince, as has 
been already ſaid, was taken priſoner about two years 
before, and was carry d by King Henry along with him 
into Normandy, where after ſome time an agreement 
was concluded betwixt thoſe two Princes at Falaiſe, 
in purſuance whereof they met at this time at York, 
where the King of Scotland did homage to the two 
Kings of Ezg/and for his kingdom of Scotland, and his 
Nobility and the Biſhops of S. Andrews and Dunkeld 
{wore fealty to them: and at the ſame time the Kin 
of Scotland agreed, that the Church of Scotland ſhould 
pay ſuch ſubje&ion to the Church of Eugland as it 
ought to pay, and ſuch as formerly had been pay d in 
the time of his predeceſſors; and the aforeſaid Sc 
Biſhops, together with the Abbots of Dunkeld and Dum. 
| ferling, and the Prior of Col/d:ngham, conſented to this 
- Hoved 4e. Article*, And when, about two years after this agree. 
el zen, ment, Chri/tian then Biſhop of Candida Caſa now Mit. 
tern in Scotland, was call d by Cardinal Vivian Legate 
of Pope Alexander, to appear at a Council he held in 
Scotland; that Prelate refusd to appear, and grounded 
his diſobedience on this pretence, that the Arch-Biſhop 
ei, But. of Tork was his proper Metropolitan *: and it is certain, 
that that part of Scotland had anciently been within the 
kingdom of Northumberland, and as ſuch within the 
province of Tork. 

Theſe confiderations, together with the aforeſaid Ar- 
ticle by which William King of Scotland ſtipulated, that 
the Church of Sco7/and ſhould pay ſuch ſubjection to 

the Church of Azg/and as it ought to pay, would in- 

_ Cline one to believe, that the Church of Scotland had 
anciently been ſubje& to that of England,; yet the 
manner in which the Article expreſſeth that ſubjection, 
leaves one ſo much in the dark as to the nature and ex- 
tent thereof, that we are ſtill as far to ſeek as we were 
before. And when one looks but two or three years for- 
ward to the Council of Northampton, where this affair 
was reſum d again, and finds the Scorch Biſhops, not- 
withſtanding all the endeavours of the King of England 

| an 
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and the Legate of the Biſhop « of Rome *, openly diſown- Henry IL 
ing the ſubjection of the Scozz/b to the Engliſb Church *; * 7. 


and compares that their conduct with the proceeding 2 ch. f 
of the aforeſaid Legate Yivian, who, notwithſtanding 11 ©” 
the plea of the Biſhop of Candida Caſa, did with the t 
* concurrence of the Biſhops of Scotland ſuſpend that -— 
| | Prelate for not appearing at a Council held in Scotland , conil rom. 
ones apt to think, that the homage of Milliam King of , 
* CScotland for all his dominions and this ſubjection of the _ 
Scotiſb Church had the ſame beginning, and were, if not 
wholly yet chiefly, owing to the misfortune which had 
made that Prince a priſoner to King Heum, and that 
| What the Scotiſh Hiſtorians ſay on this ſubject is not all 
flattery and miſtake. . 
Lo SECT. xvil. Not long after the breaking up of this 
aſſembly at Tork, the King receiv'd notice of the arrival 
of Hugo Cardinal of S. Peter de Leon, Legate of Pope 
Alexander the Third. He was invited over by the King, 
and exceedingly careſs d by him, which gives ſome pro- 
bability to the opinion of Gervaſzzs *, that that Prince 4 Gervai. 
had form'd a deſign to divorce his Queen, Eleanor Sum , 
Dutcheſs of Aguitain. That Princeſs had been diyorcd +? 
from Leis the French King before King Henry mar- 
ryd her, and ſhe ſeems if not to be the chief manager, 
yet to have had a great ſhare in that unnatural rebel- 
lon of her ſons againſt their father, and for that reaſon 
had been ſerz'd and kept a priſoner, and, for ought ap- 
pears to the contrary, was continud ſo till this time, 
which makes it ſtill more probable that this was the 
ſecret errand of that Legate. V 
But whatever lay at the bottom, the errand of that 
Prelate was cover d under the pretence of adjuſting the 
difference between the two Arch-Biſhops, which was a- 
bout this time revivd again. For Richard Arch-Biſnop 
of Canterbury having in the Viſitation of his province 
ſummon'd the Clergy of S. O/walds in Glouce/ter, they 
diſownd his authority and refus d to appear at his Vi- 
fitation. By the compromiſe made by King William 
the Second betwixt the then Arch-Biſhop of Tork and 
Robert Bloet then Biſhop of Lincoln, the Church of 
S. Oſwald in Glouceſter, together with the Abby of 
Selby, had been given to that Arch-Biſhop, as an equi- 
valent for the juriſdiction which he pretended to in 
Vol. 2, 001 the 
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Heary II. vivd, I ſhall reſpite that ſubject till time bring us to 
Ann. 117% the iſſue thereof. | "IR 

SECT. xvi. In the mean while we muſt follow the 

two Kings to Tork, whither they went about -4ugu/7 

to meet Villiam King of Scotland. That Prince, as has 

been already ſaid, was taken priſoner about two years 

before, and was carry d by King Henry along with him 

into Normandy, where after ſome time an agreement 

was concluded betwixt thoſe two Princes at Falaiſe, 

in purſuance whereof they met at this time at York, 

where the King of Scotland did homage to the two 

Kings of Eugland for his kingdom of Scotland, and his 

Nobility and the Biſhops of S'. Andrews and Dunkeld 

ſwore fealty to them: and at the ſame time the King 

of Scotland agreed, that the Church of Scotland ſhould 

pay ſuch ſubjection to the Church of England as it 

ought to pay, and ſuch as formerly had been pay'd in 

the time of his predeceſſors; and the aforeſaid Scotch 

Biſhops, together with the Abbots of Danſteld and Dum. 

ferling, and the Prior of Coldingbam, conſented to this 

- Hoved. 4»- Article. And when, about two years after this agree. 

, 19 zen ment, Chriſtian then Biſhop of Candida Caſa now H/it- 

tern in Scotland, was call d by Cardinal Yivian Legate 

of Pope ec Alexander, to appear at a Council he held in 

Scotland; that Prelate refus d to appear, and grounded 

his diſobedience on this pretence, that the Arch-Biſhop 


5 coil. Brie. of Tork was his proper Metropolitan * : and it is certain, 
Vol. 2. p. 114. 


kingdom of Northumberland, and as ſuch within the 
province of Tork. 

Theſe confiderations, together with the aforeſaid Ar- 

ticle by which William King of Scotland ſtipulated, that 


the Church of &otland ſhould pay ſuch ſubjection to 


the Church of England as it ought to pay, would in- | 


cline one to believe, that the Church of Scotland had 
anciently been ſubject to that of England,; yet the 
manner in which the Article expreſſeth that ſubjection, 
leaves one ſo much in the dark as to the nature and ex- 
tent thereof, that we are till as far to ſeek as we were 
before. And when one looks but two or three years for- 
ward to the Council of Northampton, where this affair 
was reſum d again, and finds the Scorch Biſhops, not- 
withſtanding all the endeavours of the King of Banne 
FI an 


that that part of Scotland had anciently been within the 
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and the Legate of the Biſnop of Rome, openly diſown- Henry III. 
ing the ſubjection of the Sco7z/b to the Engliſb Church“; * f 
and compares that their conduct with the proceeding , ch. f 
of the aforeſaid Legate Yiviar, who, notwithſtanding 117 
the plea of the Biſhop of Candida Caſa, did with the ,9% Bir 
concurrence of the Biſhops of Scotland ſuſpend that _ 
Prelate for not appearing at a Council held in Scotland ʒ . concil tim. 
one is apt to think, that the homage of Milliam King of g, L 
Scotland for all his dominions and this ſubjection of the 
Scoti/h Church had the ſame beginning, and were, if not 
wholly yet chiefly, owing to the misfortune which had 
made that Prince a priſoner to King Henry, and that 
what the Scozz/h Hiſtorians ſay on this ſubjeC is not all 
flattery and miſtake. | 

SECT. xv1l. Not long after the breaking up of this 

aſſembly at York, the King receiv'd notice of the arrival 
| of Hugo Cardinal of S. Peter de Leon, Legate of Pope 
Alexander the Third. He was invited over by the King, 
and exceedingly careſs'd by him, which gives ſome pro- 
bability to the opinion of Gervaſizes *, that that Prince Gervai. 
had form'd a defign to divorce his Queen, Eleanor Sat %; 
Dutcheſs of Aguitain. That Princeſs had been divorc d 
from Leis the French King before King Henn mar- 
ry'd her, and ſhe ſeems if not to be the chief manager, 
yet to have had a great ſhare in that unnatural rebel- 
lion of her ſons againſt their father, and for that reaſon 
had been ſeizd and kept a priſoner, and, for ought ap- 
| pears to the contrary, was continud ſo till this time, 
which makes it ſtill more probable that this was the 
ſecret errand of that Legate. | 5 

But whatever lay at the bottom, the errand of that 
Prelate was cover d under the pretence of adjuſting the 
difference between the two Arch-Biſhops, which was a- 
bout this time revivd again. For Richard Arch-Biſhop 
of Canterbury having in the Viſitation of his province 
ſummon'd the Clergy of S. O/walds in Glouce/ter, they 
diſownd his authority and refus'd to appear at his Vi- 
fitation. By the compromiſe made by King William 
the Second betwixt the then Arch-Biſhop of Tork and 
Robert Bloet then Biſhop of Lincoln, the Church of 
S. Oſwald in Glouceſter, together with the Abby of 
Selby, had been given to that Arch-Biſhop, as an equi- 
valent for the Juriſdiction which he pretended to in 
Vol. 2, 001 the 
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Henry II. 


Ann. 1175. Clergy diſownd the authority of the Arch-Biſhop of | s 


the Dioceſe of Lincoln: upon this ground the aforeſaiq 


Canterbury in his Viſitation, and inſiſted on their ſub. 


jection only to the See of Torꝶ; and in return, the 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury excommunicated them. And 
as this probably gave occafion to the complaint againſt 
that Prelate in the late Council at Veſiminſter and the 
Appeal to Rome, ſo this was pretended to be the reaſon 
of calling over the aforeſaid Legate. 

Whatever the true reaſon was, the King being then 


at Wincheſter, the Legate went thither to wait upon 


him, where the diſpute betwixt the two Arch-Biſhops 
was brought under confideration, and a ſtep was made 


toward the final determination of that affair; for Rich. 
ard Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury abſolvd the Clergy of 


5 the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, which he had before excom- 


municated, and for the time to come conſented, that 


the Chapel of S. Oſuald in Glouceſter ſhould be 


efteem'd as the Kings free Chapel, and be for ever ex 
empted from the juriſdiction of the Arch-Biſhops of 
Canterbury. As for the other important branch of this 
controverſy, whether the Arch-Biſhop of Tork might 


carry his Croſs erected within the province of Canter. 
bury, this was referd to the judgment of the Arch- 
Biſhop of Roan; and it was farther agreed, that for the 


# Hoved. An- 
val. anx. 1175. 


fot. 313. 
Ann. 1176. 


ſpace of five years, during which time the diſpute was 
to be finally adjuſted, all diſputes and animofitys ſhould 
be lay'd afide, and the Arch-Biſhops treated by each 
other with all the marks of friendſhip and kindneſs *. 
This controverſy had ſo heated the contending par- 
tys, and the colour of Zeal for the rights of the ſeveral 
Sees ſo tranſported thoſe two Prelates, that notwith- 


| ſtanding the aforeſaid agreement betwixt the two Arch- 


Biſhops, at the Council aſſembld this year a quarrel Þ_ 


| aroſe betwixt them about fitting at the right hand of 


the Legate, which engag d their ſervants and followers; 


for Roger Arch-Biſhop of Jorꝶ attempting to thruſt the 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury from the place he had pol- 


ſeſs d himſelf of on the right hand of the Legate, the 


ſervants of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury treated him 
ſo roughly, that he was thrown from his ſeat to the 
ground, and his body bruis'd, and his habit torn, and 
his cap broken in the fray ; and this put the aſſembly 

into 


Chap. XIV. EncLisn CuvncH. 


into confufion and broke up the Council *. Such ex- Henry II. 
trapagant follys do great men run into, when they ſuf- _ — 85 
fer themſelves to be hurry'd on by their paſſions. —_ x. - 
2 The diſorders of this aſſembly not only threw tlie 
Legate into! fuch a fright, as put him upon conſult- 
ing his own ſecurity by a haſty flying from it, but 
gave him ſuch an idea of the men and the ce roverſy 
which occafion'd this diſorder, that if he ot im- 
mediately lay afide his character, vet from this time 
Vwe hear no more of him, but that he made all the haſt 
be could to leave Exgland, and had like to have made 
ſtoo much; for attempting to go in ill weather, he was 
nin great hazard of periſhing at ſea in his paſſage into 
Normandy: and (which one would not expect from 
them) ſome Monaſtick Writers ſpeak of this danger as 
a judgment and a mark of God's diſpleaſure againſt that 
Prelate, for his complyances with the . to the _ 
TN of the nen Liberty. e by 5 
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X. Some reflection on that agreement : the Pope tranſported with his lar. 
XI. Lewis King of France comes in pilgrimage to Canterbury: 


„ - 


1 * 


ING aiſcharges the Clergy and Religious from his ſecular 
| X courts : the ground of their claim conſider d. 
II. Authority of Princes in matters of Religion: the ground of that authority, 
III. Oblectiont againſt that authority conſider d. | 


SECT. I. 


IV. Difference between Churches conſider d as pure ſpiritual ſoctetys and 


national bodys, and their inherent and acquir d rights. 1 
v. Supremacy of Princes and original rights of the Church conſiſtent. 
VI. The court of Rome pretends to aſſert the liberty of the Clergy : the 
intention of that court therein. 3 
VII. The authority of Kings ſaid not to extend to the affairs of the Church : 
the danger of that principle. The Clergy of England juſt to the rights 
e the Crown: the true ground of the Papal uſurpation. as 
VIII. Some reflections on the ill conduct of the Kings of England: the 
. ot efetts theta. © A. Dil 
IX. The court of Rome makes a general aſſault upon the civil power, 
The Emperor forc d to make his peace with Pope Alexander: the cir- 


cumſtances thereof. 


16 
bounty to the Monks, 

XII. De Kings of England and France make peace: agree upon an 
expedition to Paleſtine. | 


XIII. A conteſt betwixt the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Monks of 


H. Auſtins: the occaſion thereof. 

XIV. The Arch-Biſbop of Canterbury as Legate pretends to an authority 
in the Duceſes of other Biſhops in the 75 inſtance: the preſent ſtate 
of the Weſtern Princes, 

XV. A Council held at Rome: the Biſhops of England &c. ſummon d 
thereunto: the uſe the court of Rome makes of FA favours of Princes. 

XVI. The proceedings of the aforeſaid Council: Pope Alexander puts an 
oath of fealty on the German Biſhops: that oath taken from th: 
Feudal Law. 

XVII. The Canons of that Council deſtructive to the rights of Princes. 

XV ; we That Council pronounces thoſe to be e who oppoſe their 

deſgnt. | : 

XIX. The controverſy betwixt Seculars and Religions revives : the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury repreſents to the court of Rome the miſchiefs 
of 22 the Religious from the authority of their Biſhops. 

XX. The miſchiefs which fell upon the Clergy by their exemptions from 
the ſecular power, | 

XXI. Some 8 thereof given by the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 

XXII. Pope Alexander's . againſt the Arch-Biſbop of Canter- 
bury for aſſerting the rights of the Crown. 


XXIII. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury aſſerts the rights of the Parochial 


Clergy to tithes againſt the Ciſtertian Monks : commands them to 
pay tithes . h | 


SECT. I. 
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1 1 D* IJ R ING hw ſtay of the aforeſaid Henry 11. 


Legate in Exgland, the old diſpute Ain. 1176. 


about the liberty of the Clergy was 
brought under confideration : and whatever end the 
King and the contending partys for the rights of the 
two Sch Biſhops might have 1n bringing over the Le- 
gate, the ſettlement of the Eccleſiaſtick Liberty, accord- 
ing to the ſchemes of the court of Rome, ſeems to have 
been the thing which that court had in view in ſending 
over that Prelate. And as this appears to have been the 
great errand, ſo the chief remains we have of this Em- 
baſſy is an agreement betwixt the King and the Le- 
gate, which confiſts of theſe four following Articles. 
Firſt, that no Clergy-man for the time to come ſhould 


1 | ha carryd in perſon before any ſecular Judge for any 


crime or tranſgreſſion, unleſs for abuſes of the Foreſt, 

or for ſuch ſervices as by reaſon of ſome Fee they ow'd 

tothe King or other ſecular Lords. 

| Secondly, the King covenants that he would not keep 
any Arch-Biſhoprick, Biſhoprick or Abby, in his hands 
above a year, unleſs there was an apparent neceſſity 
thereof. 

Ihirdly, it was a that ſuch perſons as ſhould 
confeſs or be convicted of having killd a Clergy-man, 

ſhould be puniſh in the preſence of the Biſhop. | 

_ Fourthly, that a Clergy- man ſhould not be obligd to 


defend himſelf by Duel *. „M. Par. ans. 
If what has been already ſaid had not enabl d us to 3. 


account for the reaſon of this tranſaction, one who con- 
ſiders the proviſion which the Goſpel has made for pre- 
ſerving the rights of the ſecular power, and the obe- 
dience which the firſt Chriſtians pay d to the worſt of 
Princes, or the grounds upon which Chriſtianity was 
admitted as the Religion of States and Kingdoms, and 
the advantages which accrue to it from their favours 
and encouragement, would ſtand amaz'd at an attempt 
to diſcharge the Clergy from the laws of the State; 
and much more to find this claim founded on a pre- 
tended grant of Chrift, who declard his kingdom 
was not of this world, and both liv'd and dy d a great 
example of the do&rine which he had deliverd; and 
which is ſtranger ſtill, that devoting men to the —_ 
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Henry II. of Religion ſhould exempt them from the dutys of it, 
Ann. 1156, and an authority to publiſh the Goſpel diſcharge them 


from the ſubjection which their holy function oblig d 
them to preach to all the world. ; 

There is no doubt but our Saviour appointed an 
Order of men to make the will of God known to the 
world, and to publiſh the terms on which he will par. 
don our fins, accept our ſervices here and reward us 
when this life is done, and gave them commiſſion to 


convey this authority to others: and tis beyond all 
queſtion, that this is a power different from that which 


God has given to Princes, and ſuch as they can neither 
give nor take away, nor aſſume to themſelves. And 


| thoſe who are thus commiſſion'd by Chriſt, are under 


the ſame obligation to preach the Goſpel as they are 
to obey God, and the People are upon the ſame grounds 


bound to receive it. And upon this foot Chriſtianity 


was firſt preach d and obey d, though the ſecular power 


with-held their protection and perſecuted thoſe who 


embrac'd it: but God bleſsd his people, and gave ſuc- 
ceſs to the Miniſtry of his ſervants, and will do ſo if 
ever this caſe ſhould happen again. And if this 1s all 
that is meant by the independence of the Church and 
Clergy on the ſecular power, there 1s no more reaſon 
to doubt it, than to make a queſtion whether the Goſpel 
ought to be preachd, or God obey'd, or his people take 
a care of their own ſouls. But if the Goſpel gives no 


new powers to Princes, it certainly takes nothing from 
them: they loſe nothing by becoming Chriſtians : they 


are Gods Vicegerents as much as they were before, and 
in right of their character continue the common guardi- 
ans of Religion. And that of the Prince is thus far the 
caſe of every ſubject too: his ſubmiſſion to Chriſt does 


not ſet him free from any relative duty: he no more 


ceaſes to be a ſubject than to be a father, a husband or 
a maſter. Chriſtianity makes no change in the natural 
tyes of allegiance: the Chriſtian is as much bound to 
obey as the Pagan and the Jew. And the caſe is ſtill 
the ſame whatever poſt he fills: the Paſtor is as much 
a ſubject to the higher power as the People commit- 


ted to his charge, and in ſome caſes in thoſe inſtances 
wherein they may pretend to act by the authority of 


Chriſt. 


For 
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For our Saviour, who as the great Prophet and In. Henry 11: 


ſtructer of mankind lay d the foundation of that ſociety An 1156. 


which he thought fit to honour and diſtinguiſh by the 
name of his Body the Church, and who appointed his 
Mliniſters to go out into all the world and preach the 
Goſpel to every creature, and commanded the People 
to hear his Law from their mouths and with meekneſs 
to receive the ingrafted word, to ſubmit to thoſe who 


| watch for their ſouls and even to obey thoſe who rule 


| over them in the Lord, does yet compare his Church 
to a field that ſhould confiſt of tares as well as good 


| : ſeed, and foretold that ravening wolves ſhould come 


in ſheep's cloathing and deceive many. And his Apoſtles 


| by the ſame ſpirit foreſaw that the ſeat of God would 
FT El into the hands of Anti chriſts, and deceivers ariſe 
1 who would ſet themſelves above all that was call d God; 

or in other words, that the Miniſters of Chrift would 


a be ſubject to error, and might endeavour to impoſe 
their miſtakes upon the world: therefore at the ſame 
time they command us to believe and obey the Goſpel, 


come atteſted by an Angel of light; to conſider whe: 
ther the doctrine be of God; to try all things and hold 
- faſt that which is good. T hus far every Chriſtian is for 
himſelf made a judge of the faith of Chriſt, and by the 


ſiame authority too which commands him to receive 


it; and he is under the fame obligation to reject the 
error however it come recommended, as he i 1s to pro- 
vide for the welfare of his own ſoul. 


SECT. II. The caſe of the Chriſtian Magiſtrates | is 


very different: they are oblig d to encourage the wor- 


| ſhip of God upon rules of the Goſpel; to fee that ſub- 

;jects be duly taught; to keep them from the danger of 
falle Teachers, and provide them ſuch Paſtors as Chriſt 

has appointed. And if it happen through humane frailty, 


corruption, miſtake or worldly intereſt, that the Pa- 


ſtors of the Church preach themſelves inſtead of Chriſt, 
teach the people Idolatry or Superſtition, or any do- 
ctrine which may endanger their ſalvation or the peace 


| of his dominions; the ſupreme: power in ſuch: caſes is 


under the ſame obligation to remove the deceiyers and 
provide true Paſtors, as he is to protect the Church, to 
Vol. 2. P p ſecure 


> they caution us not to believe every ſpirit, and not to re- 
|  ceive any other doctrine but that of Chriſt, though it 
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| Henry II. ſecure the truth and honour of Religion, the inſtity. 
Fin, 1176. tions of Chriſt, the welfare of his people and the 


ce of his country. 

Tf the error ſpread farther and become general, ang 
involve the governing part of a National Church; this 
caſe may require more caution and prudence, but if the 
matter be notorious and the offenders obſtinate, the 


miſchief crys ſo much louder for a remedy. ' For by 


permitting the guides thereof to involve themſelves in 
the common guilt, and thereby depriving his Church 
of the ordinary means of redreſs, God points out the 
duty of the Magiſtrate, and calls the ſupreme power to 
whom he has committed a general care of his glory, to 


exert the authority which he lodg d in his hands: they 


are in this caſe under the ſame obligation to control 
the error, and ſecure the truth and honour of Reli. 
gion, as they are to obey God rather than men. And 
the reaſon is plain; the guides in this caſe go beyond 
their commiſſion, and as the Apoſtle well diſtiflguiſnes, 


it is the Man and not the Lord that ſpeaks by them: 


for it is certain that Chriſt never gave men authority 
to preach the idolatry which his Goſpel forbids; and 
when this is the caſe, it is the Wolf and not the Shepherd 


which the Magiſtrate drives away from the flock. 


Befides, this ſeems to be the only proviſion which 
God has made to ſecure the purity and ſucceſſion of 
national Churches. His promiſes to be with his Church 
till the end of the world, and that the gates of hell 
ſhould not prevail againſt it, are limited to the Catho- 
lick Church; and though they afford us ground enough 
to believe that the Church of Chriſt ſhall never fail, but 
continue viſible till his ſecond coming, yet theſe pro- 


miſes are not applicable to particular national Churches. 
The preſent ſtate of Africa makes it but too plain, that 


a national Church may be extinguiſhd: and if one 
looks to the condition of ſome Weſtern nations as they 
ſtand at this day, and to the general ſtate thereof as 
they ſtood ſome ages fince, it will be out of doubt that 
Chriſtianity may be corrupted; that the Guides and Pa- 
ſtors of national Churches may avow the corruption, and 
propagate the idolatry which the Goſpel has forbidden; 
may require the worſhip of an image, a relique or a 


piece of bread; deny the uſe of the Sacraments which 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt inſtituted, or impoſe new ones of their own; Henry 11. 
deny their people the uſe of the Scriptures in a lan- Ann. 1176. 


guage they underſtand, and command them to pray to 
God in one they do not; an impoſtor may call him- 
ſelf the Vicar of Chriſt, and under colour of his autho- 
rity uſurp the rights of Princes and oppreſs their peo- 
ple; and the ſpiritual guides of national Churches may 


countenance and defend their claims and errors. Now 


whenever this happens to be the caſe, if the natural 
right which God has given to men to take care of their 
own ſouls, or the general commiſſion which he has en- 
truſted to ſupreme powers to provide for his honour, 
to miniſter wrath to evil doers and encourage truth 
and holineſs, be not authoritys enough to remove the 
blind guides and juſtify the redreſs; the miſchief would 
be incurable, a Church might degenerate into a den of 


' thieves, and ſouls periſh and nations be ruin d without 


the hopes of a remedy. 
SECT. ut. Thoſe who bar the exerciſe of this power 


1 by advancing a pretence of a ſpiritual relation betwixt 
the Paſtor and his Flock, and raiſe up this relation a- 


bove the reach of Princes, and upon this ground pre- 


tend to tell us, that the ſecular power can neither no- 


minate nor deprive a Biſhop, ſeem wholly to miſtake 


| this affair, and apply that to a particular local and les 


gal, or at moſt a canonical relation, which is only ap- 
plicable to the relation of a Biſhop or a Prieſt to the 
whole Chriſtian Church : for the firſt is only humane 


| and prudential; the latter flows from the Order, and has 
it's foundation in the commiſſion of Chriſt. For ac- 


cording to the way of ſpeaking amongſt the ancients 
there is but one Epiſcopate, and every Biſhop is a Bi- 

ſhop of the whole Chriſtian Church, and as ſuch has 
a {ſpiritual and paſtoral relation to the whole flock of 
Chriſt ; and this is founded in the Order, goes along 
with the perſon, and without change or addition of 


character equally entitles him to diſcharge the offices 


of his holy function throughout the whole Chriſtian 
Church; and this relation continues as long as the cha- 
racter upon which it is founded. And all the forms of 
conſecrating Biſhops, us d by the Chriſtian Church, come 
up to the grounds of this opinion: they confer the 
Order, and the relation which flows from it. 
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Henry II. | 
Aun. 1176. of a particular Dioceſe or Pariſh ſprings from a differ. 


But the relation of a Biſhop or a Prieft to a people 


ent fountain, and muſt for that reaſon be of a different 
nature, and ſubje& to different rules and meaſures: 


for it is certain, that a relation peculiar and appro. 


priated to a perſon cannot flow from his character; 
for then it muſt lye common, and extend it ſelf to the 


whole Order: and if it ariſe from a national eſtabliſh. 


ment, it is then no other than a legal and local relation, 
and muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to the ſame authority 
which gave it a beginning. And to one who confiders 
how frequently this relation is diſſolvd by the vo- 
luntary acts of Biſhops, Prieſts or their People, in re. 
moving from one Dioceſe or one Pariſh to another, and 
new relations acquir'd without aſſuming a new cha. 
rafter, and all this, not only to ſerve the ends of edifi- 


cation, but ſometimes for purpoſes of a very different 


nature; it will ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to have it ſaid, 
that a relation which ſo often gives way to covetouſneſs 
and ambition, vapor, reſentment, eaſe or the little con- 


veniences of humane life, cannot be difloly'd to ſerve 


the ends of peace, or juſtice, or the ſafety of a nation, 
or the greater ends of truth and holineſs. But if the 
diſtin& nature and grounds of the aforeſaid different 
relations of the ſame men to the Chriſtian Church and 
a particular people were duly weighd, all the difficul- 


tys which ariſe from this head would preſently vaniſh. 


SECT. Iv. The reaſon and. grounds of the preſent 


diſpute about the authority of Princes, has been con- 


fider d in another place: but it may not be amiſs, be- 
fore I end this digreſſion occafion d thereby, to obſerve, 
that that which generally miſleads learned men in their 


reaſonings about the ſupremacy of Princes and the de- 


pendence of the Church upon the State, is the want of a 
due attention to the difference betwixt Churches, conſt 


der d in their proper natures and as they are incorpo- 


rated into States and Kingdoms, and challenging thoſe 
powers and privileges as the inherent rights of the 
Church taken in the firſt ſenſe, which are only appli 
cable to Churches in the ſecond ſenſe, and deriy'd from 

the conceſſions of the civil power. | 
Churches confider'd as pure ſpiritual ſocietys, are 
founded upon the commiſſion of Chriſt, and can have 
no 
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no Head but him on whoſe authority and doctrine they Henry II. 
are built, and by whoſe ſpirit they are govern'd, and Aun. 1176, 
from whom they expect protection and rewards : and 
though as ſuch they have proper inherent rights, ſeems 
as evident as any part of our common Chriſtianity, yet 
' theſe rights are of the ſame kind with the inſtitution it 
fſelf, of a pure ſpiritual nature, and ſuch as no way affect 
© the rights of Princes or the ſubjection of their people. 
And whilſt Churches continud in this poſture, there 
© was nothing to awake the jealouſy of States and King- 
doms: Princes who had not embrac'd the Goſpel did 
KF not concern themſelves in the choice of Paſtors, or the 
voluntary rules which theſe ſocietys preſcrib'd to them- 
ſelyes, or in the exerciſe of a power which did no way 
affect the libertys, the eſtates or the peace of their 
WW TREE. 
But when whole nations ſubmitted to the doctrine 
of Chriſt, and Princes and their people enter'd into 
| Chriſtian ſocietys, and the Goſpel became the Religion 
of States and Kingdoms, and theſe ſocietys were eſta- 
KF bliſh'id by Laws, and provifion made by the State to ſup- 
port the Miniſters of Chriſt, Biſhops call d to a part in 
the Legiſlature and great Councils, and qualify'd for 
thoſe truſts by titles of honour, their cenſures enforc'd 
by civil ſanctions, their authority enlarg d by making 
them Judges in many caſes, wherein the reputation, the 
liberty and property of the ſubject were concern d; by 
this change bodys of Chriſtians which were before pure 
ſpiritual ſocietys, were incorporated into bodys poli- 
tick, and by becoming a part of the legal eſtabliſnment 
acquird the title of National Churches. And thus 
though their inherent rights remain, and may be en- 
joy d ſeparate if Princes ſhould reſume their grants, 
yet theſe ſocietys acquird a new capacity and became 
| a part of the national eſtabliſhment, and as ſuch can 
have no other Head but the Head of the body politick ; 
for a national eſtabliſhment not ſubject to the Head of 
ww the national body, ſeems a fit ſubject for a jeſt, rather 
= than a ground of controverſy and diſpute. 
= SE Cr. v. But however wild and extravagant it may 
] appear to after ages, this was the preſent ſubje& of dif 
pute; for the men who follow'd Hildebrand in the do- 
ctrine which he had lately broach'd of the independence 
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Henry II. of the Church upon the State, took the doctrine in the 
Ann. 1776. lump, and without diſtinguiſhing what was true from 
what was falſe in that propofition, did, as he intended 


they ſhould do, run away with the whole together. 
They apply'd that to national Churches, which was only 
true of the whole Chriſtian Church, and that to the 


particular and acquird rights of a national Church, 


which was applicable only to the original rights of the 
Church in general. They confounded the legal powers 
and privileges of the Clergy with thoſe that flow from 
their Order, and from the account which they were 
to give to Chriſt for their paſtoral office, argu d againſt 
their allegiance as ſubjects; and becauſe they were ac- 
countable to the great Shepherd and Biſhop of ſouls 
for the holy offices of their function, concluded they 


were not anſwerable to the Magiſtrate for felony or 
murder; and from their authority to preach the Goſpel, 
argu d themſelves into a power to preach ſedition and 


rebellion uncontrol'd. Had the Laity fallen into the 


_ ſame way of arguing, and, becauſe they are anſwerable 


to God for theft, and perjury, and murder, and breach 
of the publick peace, concluded they were not liable 
to the puniſhments of the civil power, and from their 
natural freedom as men, argud againſt their legal obe- 
dience as ſubjeas, there had been an end of all govern- 
ment at once : and yet theſe claims are ſo equally bal- 
lancd, that it is not an eaſy matter to determine which 
has the leaſt reaſon on its fide, or which of them is at- 
tended with the greater miſchief and abſurdity. 

But one who will carefully diftinguiſh betwixt the 
relations of Church-men to the whole Chriſtian Church 
and to a particular people; betwixt authoritative preach 
ing of the Goſpel, adminiſtring Sacraments, conferring 
Orders, and choofing perſons to receive thoſe holy truſts, 
giving of Livings, and beſtowing Baronys and Palaces, 
and calling men to the great Councils; betwixt the 
plain and expreſs doctrines of Chriſt and the inferences 
and opinions ſuppos d by ſome Chriſtians to be grounded 
thereon, but contradicted and deny'd by others; be- 


twixt the rites and diſcipline of Chriſt's appointment 


and the prudential forms, rites and rules of Churches, 
to ferye the ends of decency and order; betwixt the 
proper power of Biſhops, flowing from their . 
: an 
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and their external juriſdiction in caſes of — patro- Henry =” 
NM, 1176. 


nage, defamation, validity of wills and contracts, and 
legitimacy of children; in ſhort, betwixt the inherent 
| and eſſential rights and powers of a Church, conſider d 
as a pure ſpiritual ſociety, and the acquir d powers, 
rights and privileges of national Churches, derivd from 
the conceſſions of the civil powers, and not from the 
authority of Chriſt; and will confider how reaſonable 
it is, that the ſupreme power of nations ſhould be judges 
of their own grants; will not find it ſo difficult as ſome 
men imagine, to reconcile the rights of the Church to 
the ecclefiaſtical ſupremacy of Princes. 

Upon the whole matter: one who ſees all bartys of 
Chriſtians addreſſing to Chriſtian Princes to decide the 
greateſt controverſys in Religion, by receiving one 
Church and perſwaſion of Chriſtians into the national 
eſtabliſnment and ſhutting out all others; ſoliciting 
for their favours, and calling for their Laws to diſtin- 


guiſh their opinions and conſtitutions, to puniſh of- 


fences againſt the natural and moral and pofitive do- 
ctrines and dutys of Religion; imploring their aid to 
guard the inherent powers of the Church, and making 
uſe of civil ſanctions to chaſtiſe every contempt there- 
of; and whenever they prevail, all this bound upon 


Princes by the authority of their own Laws and the re- 


ligion of Oaths; and yet at the ſame time hears great 
numbers of the ſame perſons telling the world, that 
Princes have nothing to do in the affairs of the Church 


and Religion; is tempted to ſuch melancholy reflecti- 


ons on humane nature, as are very apt to make a man 


fall out with himſelf. and even to entertain A very mean 


opinton of mankind.” 


But whilſt we are thus call'd' to pity. the weakneſs, 


and dread the miſtakes and: prejudices of men, one can- 


not overlook a ſubject for our thanks to God, who has 


plac'd us under the inſtructions of a Church, whoſe 
wiſdom and integrity teach us how to reconcile our 
faith and our allegiance, our zeal for our holy Religion 
to a Chriſtian pity for all that differ from us, and which 
at once calls us to aſſert the original and inherent rights 
of Chriſt's Church, and at the fame time to be juſt to 
the State which protects it, in acknowledging the ſu- 


premacy of the Crown. But * have led ib Nader too 


far, 
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intereſts and defigns of the court which ſent him, 


4 Gervaſ. 
Chrox, X. 
Script. col. 


1432. 


Legate of the Biſhop of Rome, for diſcharging the Clergy 
and Religious from the authority of the State. 

The firſt Article of the aforeſaid agreement brings the 
duty of the Clergy to the civil power into fo narrow 
a compaſs, that that Legate who well underſtood the 


thought he had done great ſervice to the Clergy in this 


agreement: yet Gervaſius, Hoveden, and the Writers 


which follow them, make ſuch heavy complaints of the 
Legate and of the court of Rome, for leaving the 
Clergy ſubje& to the Foreſt laws, as if that conceſſion 
had deſtroy d their libertys, and done them the greateſt 
wrong in the world. bg 3 
And indeed this whole matter ſeems very ſtrange 
and unaccountable to thoſe, who live remote from theſe 
times, and who, by the gentleneſs of the later reigns, 
are become ſtrangers to the rigors of the ancient Foreſt 
laws. Through the Norman reigns our Kings ever 
ſhewd a very odd and particular paſſion for their ſports, 
and exercis d an arbitrary power in things relating to 
their Foreſts, which gave great uneaſineſs to their peo- 
ple. King Henm after the agreement with his ſon had 


indulg'd his reſentment ſo far in this particular, that 


with great rigor he puniſh'd many of the Nobility 


and People for their abuſes of the Foreſts, committed 


5 R. Dicet. 
X. Script. col. 
1 


c Ibid. 
d Ibid. 


during the confuſions of the war betwixt him and his 
ſon *: and ſuch was the ſeverity with which this his 


proceeding was conducted, that not only proof, but fame 


and ſuſpicion were in this caſe thought enough to ren- 
der one guilty <; and many of the Clergy were upon 


this account ſeizd by the Sheriff? 
SECT. vI. As this proceeding may let us into the 
grounds of the aforeſaid uneafineſs of the Clergy, ſo the 


odd and extravagant paſſion for that arbitrarineſs of 


their Foreſt government may poſſibly ſhew us, why 
this Prince was contented to exempt his Clergy from 
the ſecular laws in caſes of felony, murder and treaſon, 
(offences of the blackeſt nature,) whilſt he refus'd to {ct 
them looſe from the Foreſt laws. But if this affair give 
one an idea of a very particular paſſion in this Prince 


us 
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Henry II. far, and muſt return to the ſubje& which occaſion d this 
Aꝛn. 1176. digreſſion; the fatal agreement of King Herry and the 
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us a view of the ſentiments and prevalence of that Henry 11. 
party, which was at that time ſtriving to make the 4m. 1176. 


Clergy of the Weſtern Churches independent and bodys 
ſeparate from the civil government: and the aforeſaid 
_ conceſſions ſhew what mighty ſteps had been made to- 
wards it in Euglaud. of] 

The tyrannical uſage and horrible oppreſſions which 
the Clergy afterwards met with under the Papal uſur- 
_ pation, leave it out of doubt, that the court of Rome 


never deſign d more by their pretended zeal in aſſert- 


ing the liberty of the Clergy, than to cover their own 


defigns the better, and to make uſe of the Clergy; firſt, 
to aſſiſt in humbling their Princes, and then to put 
the yoke about their own necks. However, for the 
preſent the ſecret was ſo artfully cover d, that the Clergy 
ſeem to have been very fond of the pretence : and this 


| makes it eaſy to account for their conduct, but at the 


ſame time it leaves us ſtill farther to ſeek how it came 
to paſs, that the Kings of England, who could not but 
ſee the dangerous conſequence of this defign, ſhould be 
brought into it. But if the views of the King hurry d 
him on too faſt to ſee the tendency of this affair, 'tis 
certain his Council did not overſee the danger, and 
were juſt to him; for in his letter to Pope Alexander 
upon the occafion of this grant, the King tells that Pre- 
late, that the wiſeſt and greateſt men of his kingdom 
very much oppos'd it: and it was no wonder. 

SECT. vil. For the ground on which this whole 


a R. Dicet. X. 


Script. col. 
591. N. 60. 


ſcheme was ſet on foot, was a new and very dangerous 


principle, v:z. that the authority of Kings did not ex- 
tend it ſelf to eccleſiaſtical cauſes or perſons: ſo that by 
diſcharging the Clergy from the obligation of the laws 
of England, the King did in effect acknowledge the 
ſupremacy over ecclefiaftical perſons and cauſes to be 


lodg'd in another hand. And we are not to wonder, if 
we find the Clergy hence-forward acting accordingly ; 


for that Prince who gives up a body of his people to a 
foreign power, and by a formal releafing them from 


the obligation to his laws at leaſt yertually conſents 


to their changing Maſters, doth in a great meaſure re- 
mit the natural tyes of allegiance, and muſt take a 
great ſhare of the blame to himſelf, if ſuch ſubjects 
forget the dutys from which he firſt diſcharg'd them. 
Vol. 2. Qq The 
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Henry U.. The bigottry of Auſelm, Becket and ſome others, is 
Arn. 1176. paſt all excuſe; yet it ought to be remember d to the | 
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honour of the Engliſb Biſhops and Clergy, that under 
the ſteady reign of Milliam the Firſt, the whole body 
of the Clergy did unanimoufly oppoſe every attempt 
againſt the rights of the Church and the Crown ; and, 
 eAnſelm and ſome few others excepted, they ſtood by 
William the Second, and Henry the Firſt, in the long 
controverſy about Inveſtitures; and though King Hen. 
ry the Firſt had, by yielding up that right of his Crown, 
in ſome meafure given up the Clergy to the mercy of 
the Biſhops of Rome, yet they were juſt to his grand. 
ſon Henry the Second, and did their parts towards the 
defence of the Crown and the Laws. So that do all 
one can, one, who conſiders well the ſeries of our ſtory, 


will find too much reaſon to believe, that the uſurpa. 


tions on the rights of the Church and the Crown were, 
if not entirely yet chiefly, owing to the 11] condu& of 
the preſent and the two preceding Princes, who, to 
ſerve ſome preſent turns or to ſtaye off ſome impend- 
ing dangers, made ſuch conceſſions as in time broke 
their authority, and put it out of their power to pre- 
ſerve the rights of that Church which God had raisd 
them up to defend. 5 
SECT. vii. Thus for inſtance; William the Firſt calld 


in the authority of the Biſhops of Rome, to depoſe the 


Biſhops and Abbots whom he did not dare to truſt, 
that he might make way for the Normans : and his fon 
Henry the Firſt, to ſecure himſelf againſt the pretenſions 
of his brother Robert, recall d Auſelm, and thereby ver- 
tually and afterwards in form yielded up the royal right 


of Inveſtitures: and King Stephen ſent to Rome to have 


his title to the Crown confirm'd, and to ſecure his poſſeſ- 
ſion ask d the Legautiue power for his brother, and un- 
worthily bow'd down before it, and acted the ſubje in 
his own kingdom. And appeals to Rome, though not eſta- 
bliſn'd till the ſucceeding reign, had their beginning at 
the ſame time and upon the ſame grounds. To give the 
derter colour to his ambition, Henry the Second took 
a title to the kingdom of Ireland from Pope Adrian, 
and a diſpenſation from a ſucceſſor to violate his fa- 
'thetr's Will which he had ſworn to obſerve, and upon 
that ground diſpoſſeſs d his brother Geofrey of the Duke- 
9:42 5 | dom 
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dom of Anjou, and by his aforeſaid agreement, after Henry II. 
the death of Arch-Biſhop Becket, gave up the ancient . 1176. 


right of the Crown to the laſt reſort in cauſes ecclefiaſti- 
cal, and diſcharg'd the Clergy from the ſecular power. 

By theſe falſe politicks thoſe Princes did vertually 
own all that the Biſhops of Rome contended for, and it 
was in vain to pretend to deny the authority, which 
they had allow'd when it ſervd their own ends. But 
if the haſty growth of the Papal power in Eugland be 
not thus to be accounted for, this part of our ſtory 


muſt for ever be left in the dark; for they who put it 
upon the ſuperſtition and ignorance of the age, or the 


bigottry of ſome particular men, have difficultys in 
their way which are never to be overcome. But to re- 


Pl 


turn to the exemption of the Clergy from the ſecular 


ower. 
b Whereſoever the blame ought to lye, it is but too 
evident this was the unhappy ſtate of Eugland: the in- 
tereſts of the Church and State were about this time 
divided, and ſet in oppoſition to one another; the one 
headed by the Biſhops of Rome, the other by the Kings 
of England: and we are in the enſuing ſtory to ſee theſe 


two powers daſhing one againſt another. And which 


is ſadder ſtill, the Clergy, who of all men ought to be 


moſt tender of the peace and honour of their country, 


were by theſe unhappy changes put under a neceflity 
of becoming partys in a very unnatural and diſhonour- 
able uſurpation on the rights of their natural Princes 
and their kingdoms. But whoeyer is to be blam'd for 
letting in that uſurpation, the Clergy are never to be 
excusd for what they afterwards did to render it laft- 
ing and inſufferable. 


SET. Ix. Whilſt theſe things were doing in Erzeland, Am. 1177. 


that we might not be to ſeek where our miſerys had 
their beginning, the ſame ſpirit appeard every where 


throughout the Weſtern nations; and though it ad- 


vancd by ſlower paces than it had done in Eregland, 
yet a general aſſault was made upon the ſecular power, 


and there is ſcarce a nation in Europe which does not 


afford ſome trophys to adorn the triumphs of the Ro- 
man court: but thoſe of Pope «Alexander over the 
Emperor frederick are very extraordinary, and ſuch as 


ought never to be forgotten. 


Vol. 2. Qq 2 5 There 


308 
Henry 11. There had never been a good underſtanding betwixt 
Ann. 1177. the Emperors and the Biſnops of Rome, from the time 

that Pope Gregory the Seventh firſt broach d the doctrine 

of Judging, Correcting and Depoſing ſecular Princes. 
And as that doctrine and the new maxims of the court 
of Rome had given perpetual jealouſys to thoſe Princes, 
the ſame reaſon had made them ever forward to break 
the meaſures of that party, which ran into the Hilde. 
brandine principles. And this occafiond ſeveral ſchiſms 
and wars; and there had been a long quarrel upon this 
ſubje& betwixt the preſent Emperor and Pope Alex. 
ander, which was compromis d about this time, but 
in a manner ſo equally unbecoming both partys, that 
one cannot eafily determine at whoſe door the greate 
ſhare of the infamy ought to be lay d. 
After a war of fixteen or ſeventeen years, and a 
- Stell. de vit. ſchiſm ſupported by a ſucceſſion of four Anti-Popes}, 
Fon, p. ibo. and the blackeſt ſcenes of confuſion and miſery that 


war and ſchiſm can produce, Pope Alexander by the 
Exif. Alex. àſſiſtance and intrigues of the French King *, and by the | 


tag. arms of the Lombards and of William King of Sicih, 
had ſo entangl d the affairs and ſo broken the meaſures 
of the Emperor Frederick, that that Prince ſaw him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of making a peace with the Pope. 
And meeting at Venice, an agreement was made, wherein 
it was ſtipulated that the Emperor ſhould beg the 
Pope's pardon. Accordingly, at the great door of the 
Church of S. Mark in the preſence of the ſenate and 
people of Venice, the Emperor kneeling down kiſs d the 
feet of Pope Alexander, and ask d his pardon; whilſt 
that haughty Prelate treading on the neck of the Em- 
peror, that he might at once offer an outrage to God 
and to his Vicegerent, repeated theſe words, 27 zs rit. 
ten, thou ſhalt walk upon the baſilisk and the aſp, and 
ii. tread the lyon and dragon under thy feet. 
SE r. x. The Emperor endeavouring to leſſen the 
infamy of ſo mean and tame a ſubmiſſion, cry d out in 
return, that he ſubmitted to S. Peter and not to him; 
lia. but that Prelate reply d, mihi & Petro *, giving him- 
ſelf the preference to the Apoſtle whom he pretended 
to ſucceed. Baronius, who relates this ſtory and ſeems 
to have been aſnam d of one part of it, doth yet con- 
feſs, that it has the authority of Blondus and Ancas 
Siluius, 
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Silvius, and that from them it is tranſlated into the Henry II. 
Chronicle of Cardinal Bef/arion *. And in the account 77. 

. 99 a Baron. An- 
which he gives thereof, he makes the ſtory rather worſe e 1177 
than better; for he ſaith, that at that congreſs the 


Emperor put off his Imperial robes and dignity, and 


proſtrated his body to the ground to kiſs the feet of 

the Pope *, and that when he came into the Church, „iI Ne. 
he took a ſtick, and having firſt driven out the people; 

did the office of a door-keeper, and in that manner 
waited upon the Pope to the altar ©. But after all thge“ “ 


pains he has taken to ſoften this ſtory, Stella, a Writer 


of the lives of the Popes and who was himſelf a Vene 

lian, as he makes no doubt of the truth of that parti- 

cular of which Barons ſeems to be aſham'd, ſo he 

ſpeaks of it with a reliſh, and gives it a place amongſt 

the triumphs of Pope Alexander *. And that Prelate # Stel. 4 0. 


| himſelf was not only tranſported with the general ſuc-" -. 


ceſs of this affair, but all his epiſtles wrote upon that 
occaſion, have an air and turn which plainly ſhew, he 

took pleaſure in the pompous circumſtances he muſt 

have bluſh'd to have had a ſhare in, had he not forgot 

the modeſty and humility which became a Chriſtian 
Prelate : for in his epiſtles to the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury *, to the Arch-Biſhop of Tork *, to the Biſhops ec rom. 
of England * and to the Arch-Biſhop of Capua, he takes fie 
care to tell them, that the Emperor kiſs d his feet, and $597 
when he took horſe held his ſtirrop. And there is no“ c-/. rom. 
doubt but all the reſt he wrote upon that ſubject run 
in the ſame ſtrain: and ſo haſty was he to publiſh his 
glory, that his letters bear date at Venice where this af- 
fair was tranſacted. So that when we behold this ſcene, 


and at once ſee an Emperor forgetting all the honour 


and majeſty of a Prince, and a Chriſtian Biſhop inſult- 


ing his rightful Sovereign, and glorying in a pomp 
which crown d heads had never aſſum d; we have in one 
view ſuch unhappy inſtances of the effects of proſpe- 
rity and adverfity, as afford us a very mortifying re- 
flection on the infirmitys of humane nature. 
SECT. x1. If the French Kings eſcap d better than 
the Emperor and King of England, yet it was not long 
before their great Monarch Leauis was brought as a 
pilgrim to Canterbury, to pay his devotions at the tomb on. .. 
of that Prelate, who had been the great inſtrument len- 
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Henry II. in humbling the King of England, and had done a great 
Ann. 1 17. deal in advancing the defigns of the Papacy. And that 


court was very juſt in making their returns, and letting 


the world ſee how much their heart was ſet upon hum. 


bling Kings, by the veneration and favours which they 
pay d to thoſe, who were their inſtruments therein. 
As upon this foot the French King was brought to 


the tomb of the late Arch-Biſhop, and by rich preſents 


and a grant of great quantitys of wines yearly for the 


_ aGerval. 
Chron, ann. 

% 1 

Script. col. 


1435. 
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Monks of Canterbury, he has given the world very 
unuſual marks of a zeal for the rights of Princes, {6 
this year Philip Earl of Flanders and the Arch-Biſhop 
of Rheims came to Canterbury on the ſame errand, 
to viſit the tomb of the late Arch-Biſhop. And the me- 


rits and ſufferings of that Prelate, or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, the cauſe he ſuffer d in, not only ſhed a luſtre 


upon his memory, but deſcended to all his creatures 
and followers: therefore about this time 7oh72 of &. 
lisbury, who had been a dependent upon him, was upon 
that account advancd to the Biſhoprick of Chartres in 
France. And as the French King grounds his conſent 
to the election of John of Salisbury, chiefly upon the 


friendſhip of that Prelate with the late Arch-Biſhop*, | 


ſo he thinks fit to tell the world, that that election was 
owing to the influence of the Arch-Biſhop of Sens Le- 
gate to Pope Alexander *. And to render the honours 
to the memory of the late Arch-Biſhop as publick as 
was poſhible, the Dean, Præcentor and Chancellor of 
Chartres, came over to England and made their ele- 
ction, or rather publiſhd the certificate thereof, in the 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury. CE 

SECT. XII. As if all this zeal to brighten the memory 


of the greateſt enemy the preſent King and Crown of 
England ever had, and to reward his party, had not been 


mortification enough to the King, before this year was 


done .a new Legate from Rome, and at the inſtance of 


Lewis King of France who was then in open war with 
England, was ſent into France with power to put the 
dominions of the King of England under an Interdict, 
in caſe he did not fuffer his ſon Richard to marry Alice 
the daughter of the French King. And when by his 
menaces' that Legate had brought thoſe two Princes to 


an agreement, he farther engag d them to agree upon an 
| go expe 
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expedition to the Holy Land; an undertaking ſo fatal Henry II. 
to all the Weſtern Princes who engag d in it, that one n 1177. 
can hardly forbear applying to him who gave this ad- 
vice, what our Saviour ſaith of ſowing tares, it 2vas 


an enemy that did it. This was one Article firſt put up- 
on King Henry, when he made his peace upon the death 
of Becket; and indeed this was the uſual attonement 
requir'd to appeaſe their wrath, whenever the court of 
Rome was offended : and if weakening Chriftian Princes 


| and rendering them an eafier prey to the Papal uſur- 
pations were not at the bottom of this war, it is very 


certain this was the effect and conſequence thereof. 


Whilſt the court of Rome was thus carrying on it's 4. 11 


defigns to render the Weſtern Princes vaſſals to the 
Papacy, and was every day making ſome new adyances, 
they did not forget to mortify and humble their Bi- 
ſhops; and in order thereunto took all occafions to en- 


courage thoſe, who attempted to break through the an- 


cient diſcipline of the Church. And as the Religious 
were ever the moſt forward therein, their encourage- 
ment bore proportion to the importance of that in- 
tereſt which the court of Rome hoped to ſerve by it: 
it was this conſideration ever made them friends in that 
court, which no intereſt was ſufficient to reſiſt. And 
Richard Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury about this time felt 
the effects of the byaſs that court lay under, and not 
only ſaw his authority diſobey d and the offender ſup- 
ported in his rebellion, but put in a condition to {ſet 
him at defiance, and to inſult him in his own province: 


and this was occaſion d by the vanity and ambition of 


the Monks of Canterbury. 

SECT. xiii. The Convent of the Monks of S. Auſtin 
having firſt driven out, and then by their intereſt in the 
court of Rome got their former Prior depriv'd about 
two years before, they choſe Roger in his room, who 
having in a very haughty manner requird the Arch- 


Biſhop to come to Canterbury, and to give him his 


benediction in his own Monaſtery, was told by the 
_ Arch-Biſhop that it was his duty to attend the place 
which he appointed. Nevertheleſs he at laſt conſented 
to come to Canterbury and give him his benediction, 
provided the Prior would make ſuch profeſſion of obe- 


dience as had uſually been made to his predeceffors: but 


this 
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Henry II. 


« Gervaſ. 
Chron. ann. 
I178. X. 
Script. col. 


1444. 
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this was a condeſcenſion the Monks had not humility 
Ann. 1 158: 


enough to think of, much leſs to bear; and therefore 
their Prior was ſent away to Rome, and in the begin. 
ning of this year return d to Exgland with the Ring and 
the Mitre, the uſual enſigns of the Epiſcopal autho. 
rity*, and with a mandatary letter from Pope Alex. 
ander, requiring the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury to go 
to the Monaſtery of S. Auſtin in Canterbury, and there 
to give his benediction to the Prior elect, and without 
requiring from him the uſual profeſſion of canonical 
obedience. 5 . 
When the Arch-Biſhop refus d to obey, the Prior re. 


turnd to Rome, and there receiy'd his benediction. Nor 
was this the only mortification put upon that Prelate; 


c Council. tom. 
10. col. 1690. 


d Ibid. 


e Ibid. 


for Pope Alexander did at leaſt pretend to confirm the 
ſcheme and model projected by Gregory the Great, and 
to determine that the two Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury 
and Tork ſhould have precedence according to priority 
of conſecration *, and that the Arch-Biſhops of Canter. 
bury ſhould not require a profeſſion of canonical obe- 
dience from the Arch-Biſhops of Tork*; and in caſe 


they refus'd to conſecrate the Arch-Biſhops of Tor for 


want of ſuch profeſſion, the Biſhops of the province 
were then to conſecrate them by the Papal authority. 
But though a Conſtitution of this kind appears both in 


FR. Dicet x. the hiſtory of Dzceto * and in the appendix to the third 


Script .col.589. 


g Concil. tom. 
10. col. 1690. 


h Ibid. 


Council of Lateran, and this doubtleſs ſery'd to per: 
petuate the quarrel upon this ſubject, yet it doth not 
appear that it anſwer d the ends for which it was de- 
fign'd : however, it could not but give ſome uneafineſs 
to the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 

SECT. xIv. But if Pope Alexander gave too much 


to the province of York, he endeavour'd to make the 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury a recompence at the charge 


of his Suffragan Biſhops. Thoſe Prelates, it ſeems, had a 


wrong notion of the Legantinè authority, and perſwaded 
themſelves that the Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury as Le 
gates had no cognizance of ſuch cauſes as were the 
proper ſubject of their authority, but when carry d to 
the Legate by Appeals *: but by a Conftitution of Pope 
Alexander the Third, directed to the Biſhops of the 
province of Canterbury, he thinks fit to tell them, 
that though their Arch-Biſhop as Metropolitan had no 
817 cognizance 
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' © cognizance of things ariſing in their Dioceſes, but when Henry II. 
brought to him by Appeals, yet as Legate he had cog- 4m. 117. 
nnnixance of every thing in the firſt inſtance as well as in 5 
caſe of Appeals, and commanded them quietly to = coil. en 
ſubmit, and to ſuffer cauſes from their ſeveral Dioceſes 0 
to be brought to his Legate; or in other words, quietly 
to part with their rights and to yield up their autho- | 
rity, as a ſacrifice to the uſurpation which was by this 
time grown maſterly and uncapable of refiſtance. 
This was the return which the court of Rome made 
to thoſe Biſhops, who were not ſo careful as they 
ſhould have been in the defence of their Metropoli- 
tans: they were made an eaſy prey, and became a com- 
mon facrifice to the uſurpation which they wanted 
precaution or courage to prevent; and if they had any 
favour, it was only this, to ſee the rights of the Crown 
and the national Church periſh firſt, and to be them- 
ſelves laſt deyourd. 22 $010 RE tt, 
Whilſt theſe little things were doing in England, the Ann, 1179. 
court of Rome had ſo manag d their affairs abroad, that 
the Emperor was brought to a very mean and tame 
| ſubmiſſion. The Kings of Eugland and France were 
| engagd to undertake an expedition to Pale/tine, and 
the Saracens had fo weakend the power of Spain, that 
the Spaniards were in no condition to traverſe their 
| defigns, and much leſs the Princes of Italy: therefore 
this was thought a very fit junCture to ſhew the glory 
of that court with more advantage, and to ſtrengthen 
the new ſupremacy which they had gain d, by the ex- 
erciſe thereof in ſuch inſtances, as might both confirm 
and ſhew what advances they had made towards the 
new Ecclefiaftick Monarchy. Accordingly a Council 
was agreed upon, and ſome time in the laſt and the pre- 
ceding year monitions were ſent out by Pope Mexan- 
der, to ſummon the Weſtern Biſhops to a Council which 
he deſign d to hold in Rowe the beginning of this 
year. | 
S Er. xv. This ſummons was ſo far obey'd, that this 
Council is ſaid to have conſiſted of above three hun- 
dred Biſhops. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury had not 
yet forgot the ill uſage, which he had receiv'd from the 
court of Rome; therefore though he went as far as Pa- 
ris, yet he return'd without proceeding farther. How- 
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ever, this Council was attended by four Engliſb Biſhops, 
and theſe were Hugh Biſhop of Durham, John Biſhop 
of Norwich, Robert Biſhop of Hereford and Reginald 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells“, befides ſeveral Abbots. From 
Ireland went Laurence Arch-Biſhop of Dublin, Cathy. 
lick Arch-Biſhop of Tuam, and five or fix Biſhops more, 


and ſome Abbots, who all took Eugland in their way 
to Rome , as did the Biſhops from Scotland. Thoſe from 


France were more numerous. 7 7 01 

Such a mighty change had a little time produc'd in 
Britain and Ireland. If J am not miſtaken the fore. 
mention'd was the firft ſummons that ever had been 
ſent by a Biſhop of Rome to the Biſhops of Ireland and 
Scotland, to attend a Council at Rome. And if the Scots 
obey'd upon another foot, tis moſt probable that Je. 
land, which for near a thouſand years was able to boaſt 


of a free and independent Chriſtian Church, ow'd this 


vaſſalage to the fate of the nation; and that King 
Henry, who, thought fit to take a title to that kingdom 
from the Biſhop of Rome, did in return bring the Jr 


Church to a ſubmiſſion to that power, which his ill 


advisd ambition had led him firſt to own. 

If the Engliſh Church did come in earlier to the Pa. 
pal uſurpation, it is certain the uſurpation was yet new, 
and all the ſteps thereunto ſtill vifible, and it's ancient 
freedom within the view of the preſent age; and there 
mult be at leaſt ſome men now living, who could not 
but remember, that the whole Eugliſßh Church had de- 
ſpis d all the attempts of Pope Gregory to convene their 
Biſhops to his Councils. And if ſome of the Engl 
Biſhops aſſiſted at the Council of Rheims and Tours, the 
Spaniſh Biſhops did not appear, and the Germans and 


Italians deſpis d thoſe aſſemblys; and the appearance of 


the French and Engliſb was, if not entirely yet chiefly, 
owing to the circumſtances and intereſt of the Princes 
who then goyern'd them, rather than to any opinion 
of the rights of the Biſnop of Rome to convene them. 
But here we ſee a new face of things, and the intereſt 
of the Papacy carry d to ſuch a height, that the former 
ill advis d complyances of the Weſtern Princes to ſerve 
their own ends, were now turn'd back upon them and 


become arguments of their duty: and back d by prece- 


dents of this kind, the Papacy began to grow bold, 5 
ne 
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the ſame men, whoſe creature that power was, had af: Henry II. 
ſurance enough to tell the world that it came from 4an2274- 
SEcT. xvi. Things being brought to this ſtate, Pope 
Alexander appear d at the head of a very great aflem- 
bly, call'd, as was ſaid, for the ſuppreffion of Hereſy. 
And it is not unlikely that this was the true ſentiment 
of the court which calld it; for Hereſy was an ill name, 
and apply'd to every thing which that court did not 
| like. But whatever the end was for which this afſembly 
was conven d, in every ſtep it made, the eye of Pope 
| eAMlexander was ſtill upon the new Ecclefiaſtickx Mo- 
narchy: therefore the German Biſhops who had taken 
part with their Emperor, now ſucceeded to his fate; 
and as all the ordinations, grants and acts of the late 
Anti-Popes were now pronouncd void, ſo the Biſhops 
who ſubmitted, had an oath of fealty put upon them, 
| and were not only obligd to ſwear that they renounc'd 
the ſchiſm of the late Popes Octavian, Guido and John, 
and judg d all their ordinations void, but alſo that they 
would for the time to come be obedient to the holy Ro- 
| man Church, and to Pope Alexander, and to his rightful 
| ſucceſſors; that they would /erve him faithfully againſt 
| all men; that they would rather expoſe their hives than 
betray his ſecrets ; and that they would be obedient 10 
his Legates, and aſſiſt them in their expences in going 


aud coming 1 | aConcil. ton. 
This was much the ſame oath with that which was % 17. 
| firſt devisd by Pope Gregory the Seventh, and is fo little 
| different from thoſe commonly impos d by Princes on 

their ſubjects, that one cannot doubt that they who im- 

pos d it, thought of nothing leſs than raiſing the Bi- 

ſhops of Rome to the Monarchy, which that court had for 

ſome time been labouring after. And it is not unlikely 

that this oath was impos d upon the whole aſſembly, 

as well as upon the Germans and Italiaus who had taken 

part with the Emperor; and the Canons of this Coun- 

cil are every way anſwerable to the Monarchy, which 

the court of Rome had now in virtg 

For though ſeven and twenty Canons were agreed to 

in this aſſembly, and many of them very wiſe and uſe- 

ful, and ſuch as the corruptions of the Weſtern Churches 

had render d very neceſſary at this time, yet there are 
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Henry Il. fome which have ſo much of the air and ſpirit of the 
Am,1179- court which form'd them, and which ſo directly break 


a Concil. tom. 
Io. Ed. Lab. 
col. 1516. 


in upon the natural rights of Princes and Nations, that 
if the preſent embroyl d ſtate of Chriſtendom and the 
ſucceſſes of the Papacy had not explain'd them, one 
would ſtand amaz d to ſee ſuch doctrines publiſh'd to 
the world by Chriſtian Prelates. 

SECT. xvn. For as the fourteenth Canon under the 


penalty of Excommunication forbids the ſecular power 
to judge the perſons of the Clergy; the nineteenth 7o im. 


poſe taxes on their eſtates, or to take any thing from 


| them, but when the eſtates of the Laity were inſuffici. 


hold this ſcene at a diſtance, to ſee an afſembly of Chri- 
ſtian Biſhops contradicting a great law of the Goſpel 


ent to ſupport the publick burthens, and the Clergy uo. 


luntarily offer'd their aſſiſtance ; ſo the twenty ſeventh 


makes ſuch provifion for the extirpation of Hereticks, 
as puts it beyond a doubt, what fruits the world was 
to expe& from the new Ecclefiaſtick Monarchy. For 
as that Canon takes notice of Hereticks, that were ver 

numerous in Gaſcony, the Albigeors and about THolouſe, 
ſo it calls for their extirpation by the ſecular power, and 
forbids Princes 70 cheriſh, or receive them into their 


houſes, or ſuffer them to live in their dominions; and 
requires them 1 confiſcate their goods, and to make 
them ſlauves; and grants the ſame indulgences to thoſe 


who take arms againſt them, as were before granted to 
thoſe who engag d in the war in Paleſtine. 
However ſurprizing it may appear to thoſe who be- 


which ſubjects every ſoul to the higher powers, and at 


once humbling Princes with telling them, that they 
had no authority over their own Clergy, and nothing 
to do in matters of Religion but to take it upon truſt 
in ſuch manner as their Teachers thought fit to deliver 
it, whilſt they were by the ſame aſſembly call'd to ſup- 


preſs Hereticks, and ſo made judges of the difficult and 


diſputed doctrines of the Goſpel, and thus commanded 


to. exerciſe a power which they were forbid to own; 


yet this Council offers all this to us in the ſame view : 
and this was fo far from being the effect of a ſuddain 
heat, that Monſieur Labbe ſays in his hiſtory of this 
Council, that the ſuppreſſion of Hereſy was one of the 
great reaſans which mov d Pope Alexander to convene 
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that afſembly*. And indeed, the Chriſtian methods of Henry II. 
converting ſinners had of late been fo little conſider d £1179: 
at Rome, that the year before this Council met, the 10. c 15:4. 
Kings of France and England had by the intrigues and 9 
© addreſs of the Legate of Pope Alexander been prevail'd 
ru pon, to turn their arms againſt the inhabitants of the 

| Southern parts of France which had yet preſervd the 
| purity of their Religion, to attempt their converſion 
' F with fire and ſword*; and in the ſlaughter and deſola- T Ioved. 4 


nal. aun. 1178. 


| tion which they made, gave the world an idea of the / 327. 
gentleneſs and compaſſion it was to expect from the 
| Ecclefiaſtick Monarchs. But to return to the Council 
again. Eo rm 80 
E CT. XVII. The perſons who were thus mark d out 
for deſtruction, had names given them anſwerable to 
the fate to which the court of Rome had decreed them, 
and were ſtil'd Cathari, Paterius, Publicans, the poor of 
Lyons, and ſometimes Arrianse; and that of Hereticks E. fot. 
was the ſofteſt name which was beſtow'd on them. So? 
that if the world had not been well appriz'd what theſe 
people were and what their opinions, and again and 
again heard the ſame names apply'd to men whole faith 
was truly orthodox, and ſeen the ſame fury and bloody 
ſpirit fall upon them, one would be apt to think that 
all this fury had ſomewhat extraordinary at the bottom. 
The truth is, the court of Rowe by various arts, or to 
ſpeak freely, by the heavy judgment of God upon his 
Church and the unwiſe conduct of the Weſtern Princes, 
had broken the ſecular authority, overwhelm all the 
ancient order of the Chriſtian Church, and rais'd the 
new ſpiritual Monarchy to ſuch a height, that that 
court was now reſolv'd to bear no oppoſition, and to 
make uſe of the {word to ſubdue and force thoſe that 
would not be deluded into their intereſt. Therefore not 
only thoſe people who deny'd Purgatory, and rejected the 
Invocation of Saints“, (as was the caſe of the Abigenſes,) 4 cn, ie,. 
but thoſe who are known in hiſtory by the name of 1533, 
AArnaldiſis, and who agreed in all the doctrines of the 
Romiſh Church, excepting what related to the ſupre- 
macy and ſecular power of the Biſhops of Rome, are 
not only treated with the name of Hereticks, but Pope 
Lucius the Third, the immediate ſucceſſor of Pope Me- 
ander, involves them in all the cenſures, and ſubjects 
| Rr 3 them 
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them to the ſame penaltys, which this C 
nounc d againſt the Abigenſes 

It is not unlikely that this conſideration was at the 
bottom of all the rage which appears in this Council; 
for it is certain, this was the tender part of that court, 
which has ever made great allowances for difference in 
opinion, where the authority of thoſe Prelates was no 


ouncil pro. 


part of the diſpute: but whatever occaſion d all this 


anger, it is too plain that the blood which had been 


ſhed for the ſepulchre of our Lord, had prepar d men to 


believe, that they might propagate his Religion by vio- 


Ann, 1180. 


could have time to recover the uneafineſs which the 


lence, outrages and inhumanity. But having follow d 
the Engliſh Biſhops to the third Council of Lateran, not 
only to ſee what they were doing there, but to give the 
reader a view of the original and ſecret ſprings of thoſe 
unhappy principles which occaſion d ſo many miſchiets 


to the world, and of which the Eugliſh Church and Na. 


tion had a lamentable ſhare in the compaſs of a very 
few years, it is time to return and ſee what was doing 
in England. 1 

SECT. xIx. Before the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 


ſtiffneſs and ambition of the Monks of Canterbury had 
given him, he had his own ſore touch'd again, in a 


complaint from the Biſhop of Salisbury againſt the 
Monks of Mal/msbury, who having lately choſen a new 


Abbot in contempt of the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, ſent him 


into Wales, where he receiy'd his benediction; and to 


5 P. Rleſenſ. 
Epiſt. 68. 
aper. p. 119. 
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Juſtify their diſobedience they redoubl'd their guilt, by 
forging * Charters to defend it. This gave occafion to a 


very excellent epiſtle of the Arch-Biſhop to Pope Aex- 
ander, but wrote by Peter Bleſen/is Arch-Deacon of 
Bath; wherein the Arch-Biſhop, with the freedom that 


| became him, repreſents the wickedneſs and the miſ— 


; This, © 


chiefs of thoſe exemptions which the court of Rome 


had of late pretended to grant, and freely tells Pope 


Alexander, he might upon as good grounds exempt the 
Deans and Arch-Deacons from the authority of their 
Biſhops, and the Biſhops from their Arch-Biſhops, and thus 
at once diſſolve all the diſcipline of the Church; that he 


might as well Teach ſcholars to inſult their Maſters, chil- 


d Ibid. 


aren to diſobey their Parents, ſubjects to withdraw their 


allegiance from their Pringes*®: and in ſhort, he tells him 


plainly, 
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plainly, it was an ipſurpation, and au as ſo far from an. Henry II. 
ſevering | any of thoſe ends for which theſe exemptions lum 1180. 
were pretended, that it expos'd the Religious to greater 

trouble and greater charge, than thoſe: to hich the re. 

gular courſe of government made 'them ſubject; that it 

was the proud and vitious part of the Religious, Which 

labour d for. theſe exemptions: that the wiſer and the 

better, if they had exemptions, made no uſe of them and 

never ſoughit for them; and that thoſe who contended 

for. theſe exemptions, were ſuch Abbots as abandond 
themſelves to pleaſure and could not bear the tare of a 
P e gt PT EST oe P, Blefenl, 
But addrefles of this kind to the court of Rome figni- . 110 
fyd as much as pouring ſupplications into the graves 

of the dead; for the long wiſhd for Monarchy was now 

in view, and that court knew it was rais d, and was only 

to be ſupported, on the ruins of the ordinary powers 

of the Church and State, and parted with nothing but 

what they could not keep. And the Monaſticks were no 

leſs tenacious, though upon another bottom; for though 

this mighty privilege, as they calld it, provd the great- 

eſt miſchief that ever befell them before their diſſolu- 

tion, yet they never parted with it till it was bury'd in 

the ruins of thoſe foundations. 

SE r. xx. Nor did the Clergy ſucceed much better 

in exempting themſelyes from the ſecular authority, 

than the Religious in with-drawing from the overfight 

of their Biſhops; for it was now but ten years ſince the 

death of Arch-Biſhop Becht, and fince the Ring- had 
granted the Clergy a general exemption from the ſecu- 

lar power, excepting what related to the abuſes: of his 

Foreſt; and yet this great privilege, which had made 
Becket a Saint, and which was thought the chief branch 

of the Ecclefiaftick Liberty, was by this time become ſo 

viſible a miſchief to the Clergy and Religious, that Ri. 

chard Arch-Biſhop of Canterbum, in a letter to the 
Biſhops of Mincheſter, Ely and\Norwich, thus paſſion- 

ately laments the ſtate of the Clergy under it: F (ſaith 

he) a Jem or the meaneſ# Laicꝶ bè murder d, the mur- 5 Rjiſ-a“ kyiſi 
derer is preſently hamg d for it; hut if a Prieſt or any 
Clergy-man q whatever rant he murder ' d, the mur- 
derer is only rexcommunicated, l. . 
As this new liberty thus became a ſnare to the Clergy, | 
AX 0 
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Henry 11. ſo tis worth obſerving, that the precaution which they 
Ann. 1180. made uſe of to ſecure and guard it, redoubld their 
misfortunes and made their condition worſe than he. 
fore. For the court of Rome appearing with great Zeal 
for the pretended libertys of the Clergy, they fondly per. 
ſwaded themſelves that their libertys could be no 
where ſo ſafe as in the keeping of that court, which had 
appear d ſo zealous in aſſerting them; therefore in the 
Canons made upon this ſubje& in the Councils of Vin. 
cheſter, it was determin d, that whoſoever ſhould lay 
violent hands upon a Clergy- man ſhould be excommu- 
nicated, and not abſolv'd but by the Biſhop of Rome, or 
in his preſence : and the conſequence of this was; thoſe 
who ow'd an ill turn to the Clergy or Religious, layd 
violent hands upon them, and having ſatiated their re. 
venge in their blood, went away to Rome, where they 
eafily obtain d abſolution, and return d harden in their 

a P. Eleſen. Wickedneſs *, and prepar' d for new miſchiefs whenever 

E2//. 73- their reſentment call'd for them. 69. \ 

b Ibid. SEC r. xxl. By this means, faith that wiſe Prelate , 7 
comes to paſs, that the ſtealing of a goat or a ſheep is 
puniſhd in a heavier manner than the murder of a 

1 Prieſt; but this, ſaith he *, and what is ſtill more in. 
ſupportable, is but what we have defſervd by our am. 
hitious uſurping an authority which no way belong'd 10 
2s; for by that accursd juriſdiction which we have 

fo preſumpiuouſly aſſum'd, we have provokd God and 
the King, and have open'd a ſafe way to the Laity 10 
% wreak their malice upon the Clergy *. Thus, continues 
that Prelate, a very learned and worthy Prieſt 14; 
lately murder d at Wincheſter by William Frecher and 
his wife, and they do not deny the fact; but the mur- 
derer 1s going away to Rome, and makes no doubt but 
by proStituting of his wife, who is a beautiful woman, he 
ſhall not only obtain abſolution at the court of Rome, but 

e Ibid. be well payd for his journey thither e. 1 

Ihe better to make the Biſhops ſenſible of this par- 

ticular, the Arch-Biſhop farther: tells them, though this 

at preſent be the lot of. the lower Clergy, it may too ſoon 
become our on: therefore he entreats thoſe Biſhops, 
that he ould think of ſome way to put a flop to this 
miſchief, before it become incurable; and adds, that 
| There uad no other way likely, but by reſtoring 75 
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rights of the Crown; and leaving things to their ancient Henry II. 
chanel; for. thus the royal and ſacerdotal power avil} rn. r Bo. 
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ze mutually uſeful to each other, and God and Cxfar 


will have their due“; and zuhilſt the cenſures of the ap. pleſent 


Church bring the criminal to repentance, the ſanctions 
of the Prince may have their effefts on his eſtate or his 
Body: this, ſaith he, is ſo far from puniſhing men twice 


for the ſame fault, that this conjunction of the offices 
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and cenſures of the miniſtry with the civil ſanction, 
does only complete and perfect the puniſhment of the 
offender. „ BUTIINT SO: e 
SEC. XXII. It is very likely that this way of argu- 
ing had it's effect on thoſe Prelates to whom it was di- 
rected, which the Arch-Biſhop defir d and which the 
weight of his reaſons very juſtly deſervd, and that this 
was the true ground of Pope Alexander's diſpleaſure 


againſt them; for it appears that they were repreſented 


to that Prelate as Court-Biſhops, and as men who hy d 


too much about the court, and neglected the care of 


their Dioceſes. But he who conſiders, that one of theſe 
Biſhops was John of Oxford now Biſhop of Norzuich, 


who prefided in or manag'd the Council of Clarendon, 


and had generally been one of the Kings Embaſſadors to 


Rome in the long diſpute betwixt him and the late Arch- 
Biſhop, and had with the vigor and reſolution which 
became an Enugliſb Prelate aſſerted the rights of the 
Crown againſt the attempts of the court of Rome, and 
that the exemption of the Clergy from the civil autho- 
rity was a matter of the utmoſt importance to the 
court; and will add to this the excellent character that 
the Arch-Biſhop gives as well of him as of the other 


two Biſhops; will find reaſon to believe, that the afore- 


ſaid Biſhops were true to the honour of their country, 


and had wiſdom enough not to be deluded by the new 


pretenfions to ecclefiaſtick liberty, and that this occa- 


fion d the complaints that were ſent to Rome againſt 


them, and that this was what that court meant when 
they reproach'd them with the title of Court-Biſhops ; 
for it is certain, that they never lik d men the worſe 
for having the ear of their Princes, or aſſiſting in their 
Councils, if they us d that intereſt to ſerve their ends. 
SET. xx1l, Whatever was the occaſion of Pope 
Alexander's diſpleaſure againſt thoſe Prelates, it is evi- 
Vol. 2. 81 dent, 
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Henry II. dent, he was very much diſpleas d with them"; and 'tis 
Awn. 1189. certain, the Arch-Biſnop did them right. Nor muſt! 
a P. Bleſenſ. * ; | g r >) 

El. 84. pag. omit to remember another inſtance: of that Prelate's 

148 fyiſdom and courage in aſſerting the rights of the lower 

Clergy, againſt the uſurpation of the court of Rome, in 
pretending to exempt the lands given to ſome of the 
new Orders of Monks from the payment of tithes: for 

the Arch-Biſhop ſeeing the miſchiets and confuſions 
which were occaſion d by thoſe ſacrilegious attempts on 
the rights of the Weſtern Churches, in an epiſtle to an 


5 £j/4. Epig. Eugliſih Abbot of the Ciſtertian Order, chargeth them 


22. pag. 145. 


with robbing. of God, and faith, that a/#hough 7he Pope 
had exempted them, when they were poor and few at 
their firſt beginning, to provide for their neceſstys, yet 
now they were grown numerous and their poſſeſſions 
great, this privilege was no longer the inſtrument of 


religion, but ferv'd the purpoſes of ambition; and that 


notwithſtanding the pretended privilege, they were 


did belong to vther men; and tells them, that h might 
when they meet the Clergy as well diſmoumt them, and 
ſeize their horſes, as take their tithes away, and that 
this latter was a theft and ſacrilege of a blacker kind; 
and concludes with telling them, that the per/i/ted 

in this pretence, he would excommunicate every one that 

ſhould pretend to give or ſell them lands diſchargd 

ii, from tithes ©, amd did not doubt of the aſv/tance of the 
ſecular power in this affair. ES, 

How many miſchiefs and ſcandals had been preyent- 

ed, if this Prelate had had but power enough to have 

given a ſtop to this growing miſchief? But all this came 

to nothing; for it was now too late to repine at an uſur- 

_ pation which was paſt refiftance. But it is fit to remem- 

ber a thing of this kind, if for no other ends, yet to 

fhew us how ſoon our anceſtors became ſenſible of the 

miſchiefs which immediately attended the Papal uſur- 

pation, and to give poſterity a view of the dangers of 
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bound in conſcience not to take the tithes, which of right 


breaking in upon the eſtabliſh'd conſtitution of a Church 
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tze occaſon thereof. 
II. Pope Alexander dies: Lucius ute: quarrels hoth the Senate of 
Rome: begs aſſiſtance againſt them the King and Biſbops of England. 


III. Aſſiſtance ſent him from England: ; the. ill effelts. 1 Richard 
” 1 Biſhop of Canterbury dies: bh character and conduct. 


IV. The reports of the Monks concerning that Prelure: "the > trouble thi 


death of that Pre ler ans d to be Ang: ebe _— a of ut 
Prince i conduct. , 4:14 100 
V. A Council ap pprined to hols. an eb. Biſep: : ein Bt bop of 
Worceſter choſen Arch-Biſhop of 8 . hs manner and 77 
cumſtances of that election: the affronts put upon the Ring and Biſbupe, 


VI. The Ring courted to go to Paleſtine z the — bt ng * to 6 


him Kzng of Jeruſalem. | 
vu. His Council endeavgurs to OP TAY + | King. from, going 70 kale. 
ſtine. Many of the Engliſh 20 the Ci roſe. Pape ucius Lo : bis de- 
cree deſtructive to the rights of Prances.- 3 AM e 


VIII. Baldwin Arch-Biſhop of Cantertiury builds a Collie at Hacking 


ton: the occafion thereof. 
IX. The Monks of Canterbury oppoſe 1 - "I the reaſons ns 


X. The court of Rome encourages the Monks. The Arch-B May al, 


has the countenance of the Rug. 

XI. Pope Urban requires the Arch. Biſbop 70 am rfl. hi College : Urban 
ates: Clement . ſucceeds : the effeits of the aforeſaid diſpute. 

XII. The Kings of England and France engage to go to Paleſtine : the 
methods Af uſe of to provide for that under tag. The Ne 4 dies er: 

the circumſtances of the' Crown at his death. | 

XIII. Azng Richard ſucceeds :- prepares to go to Paleſtine. HT fl 

XIV. es made Arch- Biſhop of York: a diſpute betwixt him, and 

the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury begins: the occaſion thereof. 

XV. A aiſpute betwixt the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Monks 

Canterbury: the iſſue thereof, > AVI 

XVI. The King forbids the Monks to: appeal to Rome: try invite ] ehe 
Legate into England. 

XVII. The College of flackington demol ufo, d: the Canons remov 4 to 
Lambeth. 

XVIII. The 9 5 reparet for hi enepadlthon: FA ways made aſe 45 1 
that or poſe: the Jews maſſacred on that occaſion. | 

XIX. The Clergy of Normandy diſcharg d from the er power; the 
reaſons thereof. 

XX. The Engliſh of all ages and fexes 20 70 Paleſtine : Baldwin PAY 
. — of Canterbury engag a aka) yu referees" on 1 9 under 


XXI. YE e King ſets out for Jer ufalem : leaves bis. faire in | England 
in diſorder. 


XXII. The Biſhop of Ely not able to keep things at quiet in the Kings ab. 
ence: the Kingdom in confuſion: the reafons thereof, 
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Henry II. SECT. I. * ING Henry the father was about this 
Ann, 1181. time in Nor mandy, where his thoughts 
> were taken up in directing the arm. 


ing of his ſubjects according to their abilitys. Whilſt he 
was employ'd there, Pope Lexander turnd his anger 
againſt Cee his natural ſon, and forc'd him to quit 


the Biſnoprick of Liucoin, of which for ſome years he 


had been in poſſeſſion. This Gentleman, for ſo one can. 
not but call him, whilſt a Youth had been choſen Bi. 


ſhop of Lincoln, and this too with the approbation of 


Pope Alexander, who diſpens d with his want of age; 
but after fifteen or fixteen years poſſeſſion of the pro- 
fits of that Biſhoprick, refufing to take Orders, that 
Prelate preſs d ſo hard upon him, that he was forc'd 
to give up his pretence, and ſend his refignation of his 
Biſhoprick to Richard Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. And 
as this ſeems to be chiefly owing to Pope Alexander, it 
is in a manner all we have to remember to his adyan- 
tage; whilſt the Scozz/h: Hiſtorians: cannot forget that 
Scotland was put into a flame, by that Prelate's inter- 


poſing in the election of the Biſhop of S. Andreu. 


For Richard Biſhop of that Dioceſe dying ſome time 


before, Millium King of Scots recommended Hugo his 


Chaplain ; but the Convent choſe John Scot an Engli/h- 


man, and Arch-Deacon of S. e Andrews. The King be. 


ing diſpleas d therewith ſent his command to the Ca- 


nons to make a new election, and committed the over- 


«$3 4 ? 


Scotland, and to put his kingdom under an Interdict to 


force him to a complyance. 

However, the King kept his ground, and would not 
ſuffer 7ohn to live in his kingdom. Nor was this the 
only ferment owing to the temper and conduct of A. 


lexander, for before this year was done, he ſent his emiſ- 


ſarys to revive the expeditions of the Holy Land. One 


that obſerves all the ſteps and courſe of that war, if it 


was fit to interpret Providence by the event of things, 
would be apt to think, that it had never had the favour 
and countenance of God; for it coſt more blood than 


any 
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any war which had ever been heard of fince the days Henry 11. 
of the Goſpel; I think one might ſay from the founda: Au. 1187. 
tions of the world; yet it is agreed on all hands, it was 


generally unſucceſsful. This was the preſent caſe: Bald. 


111 at this time King of Jeruſalem finding himſelf un: 


able to defend it, his neceſſitys were publiſn'd all over 


Europe, and Pope Mexanader diſtinguiſn d himſelf by 
his zeal to engage the Weſtern Princes to ſend him 
SE r. ii. Whilſt this pretended Vicar to the Prince An. 1182. 
of Peace was thus buſy in preaching up War, it pleas d 


God to call him to the other world about Auguſt or 
September the preceding year: yet the fire he had 


kindlłd, was not ſo ſoon extinguiſh'd; for though at 
the preſent it did not take effect, yet the Kings of 
England and France were ſo far preyaild upon, as to 
promiſe aſſiſtance. But his wars in Ireland, and the 
troubles he had from his own ſons, gave King Henn 
ſo many avocations, that if he was ever ſerious in 
that affair, yet he did nothing in it, till he was ſome 
time after calld upon again by Pope Lucius, who was 
ſucceflor to Pope Alexander the Third. But as this war 
had been a long ſubject of the care and zeal of the court 
of Rome, we are not to wonder at what that Prelate 


The application of Pope Lucius to the King of Eng- Aun. 1183. 
land and other Weſtern Princes to aſſiſt him againſt the 
ſenate and people of Rome, as it was new and out of 
the way, and in the conſequence of it of very great im- 
portance, ought not to be forgotten. That Prelate ſuc- 
ceeding Aexander the Third, who by a reign of two 
and twenty years had rais'd the Papacy to ſuch a height, 
that the court of Rome was become impatient under 
the reſtraints the ſenate and people put upon the new 
Monarchs; he was no ſooner placd in the chair, but 
he put on a reſolution to leſſen the power of the ſe- 
nate: and this matter occaſion d a war betwixt him and 
the people of Rome, inſomuch that Lucius brought 
an army into the neighbourhood to ſubdue the people, 
and for accompliſhing this defign apply d to the King 

and Clergy of England for their aſſiſtance . a Hoved. An- 

SECT. 1. The Legates of the Pope being for this 2% , 
end ſent into Exgland, according to their uſual cant 
EOS ES — when 
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3. name, which they would be anſwerable for p and that 


this kind, the Biſhops who could not be ignorant of 
the ſpirit and addreſs of the court they had to deal with, 
entreated the King that he would be pleas d to make 
a preſent to Pope Lucius, as well in their's as in his own 


he would not permit the Legates to come into Eng. 


4 Hoved. An- 
nal. ann. 1183. 


fol. 354. 


land to collect or receive it, leaſt his example ſhould 


be drawn into cuſtom to the prejudice.of the Kingdom: 


a precaution. which might poſſibly have fignify d ſome: 
thing, if it had not come too latte. 
But men who play an after: game, do commonly re. 
proach their own ill conduct which brought them into 
ſuch circumſtances, rather than gain any thing by it: 
and we ſhall too ſoon ſee that this was the caſe of the 


 Enghſh nation; for this charity was quickly drawn in. 


to example, and gave beginning to a pretence to raiſe 
money on the Clergy, which in time prov d the heavieſt 
oppreſſion that ever fell upon them. Thus whilſt ſome 
of that body unwarily diſputed the rightful power of 
their Prince, and diſturbd the peace of their Country, 


under the colour of preventing the oppreſſions of the 


Ann. 1184. 


ſecular power, they render d themſelves and their bre. 


thren an eaſy and unpity'd ſacrifice to the rapine and 
oppreſſions of the Eccleſiaſtick Monarchy.  _ 

Ihe concern with which Richard Arch Biſhop of Can. 
terbury beheld the growing encroachments on the rights 
of the Crown and the Kingdom, makes it probable that 
the aforeſaid advice of the Biſnops was chiefly owing 
to him: but he did not live long enough to ſee the 
example remember d, when the precaution that guarded 
it was quite forgotten; for, that he might not ſee the 
evils to come, God thought fit to take him to himſelf 
in the beginning of this year. He had filld that chair 
ſomewhat more than nine years, where he had acquit- 


ted himſelf much to the ſatisfaction of the King, and 


more to the true intereſt and advantage of Eugland, 
than could have been expected from one who was 
raisd to that truſt by the intereſt of a party, whe 
: | | acte 
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Biſhop Becket. 

SECT. Iv. The late pretences to Ecclefiaſtick Liberty L 
had by this time produc'd a ſpirit ſo oppofite to all the 
intereſt of civil government, that the ſame reaſons. which 
led all thoſe, who wiſh'd well to the rights of the Crown 
and to the honour of their Country, to pay a due vene- 
ration to the memory of this Arch-Biſhop, led others 
to blacken and to reproach him. And accordingly the 
Monks, who had ever viſions or frightful tales ſo exactly 
fitted to their own purpoſes, that they could not have 
been better match'd if they had had the making of 
them, tell us of a frightful and menacing apparition 
that preſag'd the death of the aforeſaid Prelate. 

If the death of the Arch-Biſhop put an end to his 


troubles, it had a very different effect upon King Henn, 


for that Prelate had for a time ſcreen'd the King, and 
by his wiſdom and authority with the Clergy, kept their 

retenfions and libertys in ſome tolerable bounds. But 
bis being dead the affairs of the King took a wrong turn; 


# for the nies which the paſſion for his family had 


drawn from him, turn'd now upon his own head, and 
bid fair for his ruin : and which 1s more, ſo unhappily 


were all his meaſures broken, that his troubles had their 


beginning where he hoped to find his comfort. 


and to provide for his family, he livd to feel and dread 


It was the proſpect of ſecuring the Crown in his fa- 
mily, which led him to thoſe conceſſions which he had 
made to his diſadvantage; and the ſatisfactions he had 
promis d to himſelf in ſeeing a ſon on the throne, dur- 


ing his own life-time, was the return he hoped for, 


But having gain'd this point and ſeen his fon Henry 


crown d, he was ſoon made ſenſible that the equivalent 
did not anſwer: for this haſty exaltation turnd the head 


of that young Prince, and at once encouragd and gave 
a colour and danger to his diſobedience: and which is 
more ſtill, after King Henry had made this dangerous 
eſſay to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his ſon, he liv'd to ſee 
him in his grave, and to ſee his other ſons follow the 
example of his undutifulneſs. 

And as he ſeems to have ated on the ſame views in 
his treatys with the court of Nome, and gave away 
many of the rights of his Crown the better to ſecure 


the 


2 by the meaſures of his unhappy predeceſſor Arch. Henry, II. 
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Henry 11. the effects of his own miſtaken conduct; for ſome new 
Am. 1184. diſquiet or other was ever riſing out of his own con- 


+ Hoved. Au- 
wal aun 1184. 


b Ibid. 


ceſſions. This was his caſe at this time: Re had not ſuf. 
ficiently confiderd how far the intereſt, the peace and 
honour of the Eugliſb Church and Nation, were con- 


cern d in the choice of Biſhops; but as if the ſatisfaction, 

not to ſay the humour, defigns or particular ends of 
thoſe bodys of men who were the neareſt and eſpecial 
ſubjects of their care, were the only things to be con- 


ſider d in the choice of Biſhops, the King had fondly 
given up one of the moſt important rights of his Crown 
to a body of men who had little deſervd his fayours, 
and much leſs his confidence and truſt; and by a par: 
ticular Charter to the Monks of Canterbury had put 
the ſole power of electing an Arch-Biſhop into their 
hands. And this year his Charter was thrown into his 


own face; for the King was ſenſible he could not be 


ſafe without the power he had before unhappily given 
away, and ſtudy'd to gain what the Monks were no leſs 
ſollicitous to keep out of his hands : and thus the old 
wrangle about the Election of an Arch-Biſhop came to 
be ace oer aa : 
SECT. v. For that See becoming void by the death 


of Richard late Arch-Biſhop, the King appointed a Coun- 


cil to meet at Reading about the choice of an Arch- 
Biſhop*; and in order thereunto was attended by the 
Proctors of the Prior and Monks of Canterbury: but a 
diſpute arifing betwixt the Biſhops of the province and 
the Proctors of the Monks, this aſſembly broke up with. 
out coming to any iſſue. Therefore the King appointed 
another Council ſome time after to meet at London, 


where the Biſhops of the province not only ayowd 
their rights, but pretended to a priority of ſuffrage in 


the choice of an Arch-Biſhop, whilſt the Monks deny d 
both the one and the other, and challeng d the ſole right 
to themſelves.” N S715 Fett 
However, the King having fix d his thoughts on Bald. 
n Biſhop of Worceſter, the Biſnops of the province 
proceeded to ele& him Arch-Biſhop, and the King gave 


his royal aſſent to the Election“: but the Monks de- 


ny d the right of the Biſhops; and declar d the Election 


void, and pretended that the ſole right of election was 


in them. And though the Biſhops of the province 
F pleaded 
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pleaded their right, and that no , 8906s. as, the Hepes, 11. 
Monks pretended to could g 1 0 the by yet 2 5 A 
Monks who ever deſpis d and, war power. ali. 
when it lay in their way, infi „ rant 
af the King, that the King ar che Bi 91 — were forc d 

o yield to them, and the former Elegipn ds. &: 
chard void. ca Bon) 

The King F the conſequence of this dif pute, . 
went down to Canterbury, and though he forgot his 


character, and ſtoopd below himſelf to entreat and court 


that body of men, yet all he could obtain (yas; that 
taking no notice of the paſt election, the Monks pro: 


mis d to chooſe Baldiin Biſnop of Morceſter for their 


Arch. Biſnop. In order whereunto à Council was con- 
vend the third time and met at 1 where 
Alan Prior of the Church of the Holy Trinit, with the 
Monks, choſe Baldwin | Arch. Biſnop, of Cautgrbury, 
This being done, the provincial Biſhops were. forc d — 
chooſe him the ſecond time, and the King a ſeco 


time to give his conſent. But this was but the begin- 


ning and firſt taſt of the ſorrow, which aroſe from = 
unwary conceſſions of this Prince within the compaſs 
of his own reign. 


SECT. vi. Before the King ay well diſengag d him- Ann, 1185. 


ſelf from this unhappy broyl, his agreement after the 


death of the Arch-Biſhop turn'd upon him; for having 
coyenanted in that treaty to go in perſon to the relief 
of Jeruſalem, the court of Rome which was by this 
time grown powerful from the ſpoils of Princes, never 
ceas d their arts, till they had actually engag d this Prince 


to undertake an expedition to Palefline. In order 


whereunto Balduin the preſent King of Jeruſalem, be- 
ing in a very weak and declining condition, was. very 
willing to part with a Crown he was not in à condition 
to defend, and if he did defend, could not hope to en- 


Joy; and King Henry, if not actually choſen, was mark d 


out for his ſucceſſor in that kingdom; all the difficulty 
was to engage him in an enterpꝑize e with a 
thouſand dangers. |; wb - 

To overcame this difficulty Pope. Lucius in his epi- 
ſtle, ſent to him about this time by the Patriarch of 
Jeruſalem, addreſs d the King with; all the arts of elo- 
Weges and flattery, extoll d his pięty and his conduct, 
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[| Henry II. 


magnify d the great atchievements of his anceſtors: 
and the warlike genius of the Engliſh nation, and with 
Il the advantages of Rhetorick ſet out the diſtreſsd 
ſtate of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, the hardſhips and 
miſerys which they lay under, and the greater dangers 
which threatend them. 
The King was now in years, his affairs in Ireland in 
an ill poſture, and his ſons had given ſuch proofs of 


their ambition and inconſtancy, and the miſcarriage of 


ſo many expeditions to Paleſtine had given him ſuch 
a frightful idea of that undertaking, that for the pre. 
ſent all the arts of Pope Lucius were loſt upon him: 
for though he did not abſolutely refuſe the undertaking, 
yet he reſpited his anſwer to the propoſals of the Pa. 


triarch, till he had receivd the opinion of his Council 


on that ſubjectꝰ; and in all appearance with a reſolu. 
tion to ſcreen himſelf, and to cover his own inclins- 
tions to avoid: the ſervice, under the colour of their 
> RS Nx ts an a ied 

SE r. vi. His Council purſu'd the artful ſteps of the 
King, and whilſt they ſtudy'd to prevent the expedi. 
tion, endeavour d to lay the diſappointment as far as 


they could from themſelves. The danger and impru 


dence of this undertaking lay ſo open, that it was im. 
poſſible to over-ſee them; yet by the addreſs of the 
court of Rome theſe expeditions were now become ſuch 


modiſh and celebrated inſtances of devotion, that if it 


was ſafe, it was at leaſt unpopular to diſcourage them: 
therefore inſtead of a direct anſwer, the Council advisd 
that'this matter might be defer'd, till the French King 
might be conſulted upon this ſubje&. And it was 10 
evident, that it was unſafe for the King to engage in 


this expedition, whilſt ſo potent a neighbour as the 


French King was left behind, and ſo unlikely that that 
Prince would be drawn into it, that this wiſe advice 
did at once ſcreen the honour of the King and keep 
him from the ſnare which was lay'd for him, and had 
all the good effects which the King and his Council ex- 
pected from it, and diſengagd the King. | 
However, this unhappy affair was manag'd with ſuch 
addreſs, that that Prince gave liberty to his ſubjects to 


: Hoved. A- take the Croſs *, the mark aſſum d by thoſe who en- 
ITE gagd themſclyes by vows to go to Paleſtine; and of 4 
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ſuddain the Eugliſb nation, which had hitherto eſcapd Henry II. 
the ſnare ſo fatal to the French and Germans, was Ann. 1185. 
charm'd with the pretended piety of this undertaking : 
and the new Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, Ranulphus 


4 the chief Juſtice, Walter Arch-Biſhop of Roan and Hugh 


Biſhop of Che/ter, together with infinite numbers of 
the Barons of England and Normandy, Aquitain, Bre- 


 tagne, Anjou, Maine and Tonuraime, took upon them 


the Crols *. | + eHoved, ar. 
But as the heart of the Patriarch of Jeruſalem __ 


ſet upon carrying the King of Ang/and, or at leaſt one 


of his ſons, at the head of this expedition into Pale- 


tine, he was very uneaſy under his diſappointment. 


And this might have been the caſe of Lucius Biſhop of 
Rome, had he liv d to ſee the iſſue of his own counſels; 
but he dyd this year, and probably before he was ac- 
quainted with the ſucceſs of that undertaking which 
he had ſet on foot. | 
But if he did not live to ſee the end of this affair, he Ann. 1186, 
liv'd long enough to explain the late doctrines of the 

Council of Lateran; and by decreeing that all Counts, 

Barons and Governors ſhould be obligd by oath to 
promiſe, that, when admoniſhd ſo to do by their Bi- 
ſhops, they would extirpate Hereticks, and in. caſe of 
neglect ſhould be depriv'd of their authority and their 
country *, he gave ſufficient proof of the good treat- Luc. decree. 
ment Princes were to expect under the Ecclefiaſtick ,, 
Monarchy; and by involving thoſe who advanc'd the 
authority of the ſenate, in oppoſition to the Biſhops of 
Kome in the ſentence againſt Hereticks, and thereby 
taking the friendſhip and enmity of that court into the 

rule and ſtandard of truth and error, he did in effect 


let Princes ſee, what they were to expect who Protene- 


ed to oppoſe them. | 

SECT. vin. It was not long before that court had an 
opportunity to make the King of England ſenfible, that 
Juſtice and promiſes never Woke up their hands, when 
they were to cruſh the efforts which roſe up againſt the 
grandeur of the Papacy; the occafion whereof I am now 
to relate. Baldwin at this time Arch. -Biſhop of Can. 
terbury had well obſery'd and felt the reſolution, with 
which the Prior and Convent of the Holy Trinity ſtrug- 
gld to get the ſole election of the Arch- Biſhops of Can. 
a 1 t 2 terbury 
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Henry Il. ferbury into their own hands and in the caſe of Becke: 


Ann. 1186. had ſeen of what dangerous conſequence it might be 
to the Church and Nation, if the entire conduct of that 
truſt ſhould fall into the hands of a body of men, who 
ſeem to have been animated by, or rather to haye 

had a double portion of Becket's ſpirit, and moy'd as 


they were guided by the court of Rome: therefore that 


Prelate had turn d his thoughts to find out a way, which 


if it ſucceeded, might in time have reduc'd that body 
of men to their duty, or at leaſt put it out of their 
power to have done miſchief to their country. 


In order whereunto Baldwin had projected the build. 
ing of a College for Secular Canons at Hachington near 


to Canterbury, and the better to cover the true ſecret 
of this affair, he had determind to pluck down the 


Church of Hackington dedicated to S. Stephen, and 


having beautifully rebuilt it, to dedicate it to the ho- 


nour and memory of S. Stephen and S. Thomas the 


X. Script. col. 
631. 


rying on of this work; and to ſweeten or at leaſt to 


2 R. Dicet. 


late Martyr. Nor had he only the royal aſſent and ap- 


probation herein, but he apply d himſelf to the court 
of Rome, and obtain d a Bull from Pope Urban the 
Third *, impowering and commanding him to build his 
aforeſaid College in honour of S'. Stephen and S. Tho- 
mas, and granting him the fourth part of the offerings 
at the tomb of the late Arch-Biſhop for the better car- 


take off Alan the Prior of Holy Trinity, he prefer d him 


Ann, 1187. 


to the Abby of Mahnsbury, where he was made Abbot: 


and ſuch haſt did the Arch-Biſhop make in this work, 
that he had by this time built the College, and had his 


Secular Canons ready to fill it. 


SECT. 1x. But all the precaution of that Prelate was 
not enough to hide the ſecret from the view of the 


Monks, who eafily foreſaw that if this College came to 


perfection, it might not only with-draw the preſence of 
the Arch-Biſhops from them, but put thoſe Prelates upon 


making choice thereof, as well for the conſecration of the 


Biſhops of the province as of the Chriſm for the uſe of 
the Dioceſe: beſides, that body. being dedicated to the 
memory of their late Martyr might divide the deyotions 
of the people, and bring the College to partake in the of. 


ferings which the Monks had promis'd to themſelves; and 
which went ſtill nearer to them, the College might in time 


«ali. ah 
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be made the Mother Church of the Dioceſe, and the ſecu- Henry II. 


lar Canons the Chapter, and thus deprive the Monaſtery Aun. 1187. 


of the darling right to chooſe their own Arch-Biſnop. 
Theſe conſiderations ſo wrought upon them, that 
the impreſſions they were under put them upon all the 
| ways that could be thought on to break the deſigns of 
| the Arch-Biſhop. They filld the nation with their cla- 
| mours againſt his perſon, and made ſuch heavy out- 
| crys againſt his undertakings, as if the very being of 
Chriſtianity had depended upon the wealth and power 
of the Monks of Canterbury; and they magnify d the 


x zeal of thoſe who diſtinguiſh d themſelves in this diſ- 


pute, in ſuch a manner, as if they had been Martyrs 
and Confeflors for Chriſt. They applyd to the King, 
and calld in all the Religious to their aid, and did what 
they could to ſet the mob into a ferment. 

But the court of Rome was their ſure refuge, and it 


was no difficult matter to ſet themſelves right there. 


The merits of Anſelm, in breaking in upon the rights of 
the Crown in their favour, were not yet forgotten, and 
the luſtre of their new Martyr was yet freſh and un- 


tarniſhd; and the ſteps their uſurpation had made by 


the conduct of thoſe Prelates, the ſteady adherence of 
thoſe Monks to the intereſt of that court, and the fu- 


ture advantages they had reaſon to promiſe themſelves 
from thence, if the ſole right of electing the Arch- 


Biſhops could be fix'd in their hands, were arguments 
which had all the weight the Convent could poſſibly wiſh. 
On the other hand, the ſecular Clergy adherd generally 
to the rights of the Crown and of the national Church, 
and that court had nothing more to dread, than that the 
Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury ſhould be choſen by them, 
who were by this time become ſenfible of the uſage which 
they were to expect from Rome, and wanted nothing 
but power to break the meaſures of that court. 
SECT. x. Theſe confiderations bore down all that 
could be {aid on the other ſide, and heartily brought in 
the court of Romè to the intereſt of the Convent: and 
as they appeald thither, and filld that court with their 
complaints againſt the Arch-Biſhop, and the dangers of 
this undertaking, ſo all the Arch-Biſhop's Proctors could 
lay upon that ſubject (as, that the College he defign'd 
was upon his own ground, and would be erected at his 
| . own 


334 | | A Hiſtory of the 

Henry II. own charge; that he had in a manner finiſh'd his work: 
Ann. 1187. that the work was pious in it ſelf, and tended to the 
promoting of learning and holineſs ; that perſons were 

already nam d and proviſion made for their ſubſiſtence) 

fignify d nothing. And the approbation of the King and 

the Biſhops of the province made the matter ſtill worſe; 

for thoſe favours, by giving ground to the infinuations 
of the Monks, that the King and the Biſhops had en 
terd into meaſures to break the Monaſtick intereſt, 

and conſequently that of the court of Rome, inſtead 

of ſerving the Arch-Biſhop, ſo awakend the jealouſy 

of that court, that Pope Urban in ſpite of all the intereſt 

of the King and Arch-Biſhop preſently determin'd on 

the fide of the Monks, revok d his own Bull in fayour 

of the Arch-Biſhop, and commanded that Prelate to 

reſtore the Monks whom he had ſuſpended for appeal. 

„ Gerral, ing to Rome *; and in caſe of his diſobedience confti- 
119, K tuted the Abbots of Battle Abby and of S. 4u/7ins in 
S:ripr. ol. Canterbury his Legates, with power to relax the afore- 
9”  faid ſuſpenſion, and appointed the Arch-Biſhop a day 
to appear at Rome. 

But after all, the Arch-Biſhop purſud his purpoſe, 

and becauſe he had not ſtone ready for the Chapel, he 

Ejuſd col. erected one of wood, and ſaid what he had done was 
5% no more than Anſelm and Becket had before defign'd *, 
and refus d to appear to anſwer to the Appeal. There- 
fore in another Bull Pope Urban commanded him to 
1id 6 deſiſt from his building 4, and made the Abbots of Fe- 
Vverſbam, Battle Abby and S. Ausctius his Legates, to 
ſerve the monition on the Arch-Biſhop: but ſtill he 
kept on his pace, and when the aforeſaid Abbots would 
have ſervd that monition upon him, he ſervd them 
with an inhibition from Ralph de Glauvilè chief Juſtice 
* Eju/a. co. of England“; and by another Writ ſummon d the Sub. 
„Prior and Convent to appear at the King's Bench, and 
deſpis'd all Appeals to Rome, and went fo far as to ſuſ- 

pend the Monks for pretending to call him thither by 

an Appeal. 4 1 

Ann. 1188. SECT. xI. Whilſt theſe things were doing in Eng- 
land, Pope Urban made his peace with the Emperor, 

and haying brought the affairs of his court to a better 
poſture, he aſſum d more courage, and not only com- 
manded the Arch-Biſhop to put a ſtop to his work, but 
| | £0 
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hallow the ground which he had conſecrated, and to che. an, 


ſuſpend all that ſhould preſume to officiate in that BS 5 


Church *: and by another Bull he committed the exe- %% 


cution of this ſentence to the Biſhops of Bath and G 


cheter, and the Abbot of Feverſham. e 
In another epiſtle to the King, in a ſtile to which 
the preceding Kings of England had never been accu- 
ſtom d, he enjoyn d that Prince, as he tender'd the par- 
don of his fins, not to ſuffer his commands to be dil- 
obey d. But that Prelate dying ſoon after, he was ſuc- EVU el 
| Ceeded by Gregory the Eighth, who, as he ow'd his ad- 
vancement to the Imperial intereſt, did (as Gerva/75 
obſerves) not run into the violence againſt the ſecular TU 
power, to which the Hildebrandine ſpirit had led his 
predeceſſors. Therefore during his Pontificate this af- 
fair had another turn, and every thing went wrong with 
the Monks: but as his reign was ſhort, he was ſucceeded 
by Clement, a man of another ſpirit, and then every 
thing turn'd the other way. In ſhort, though the King 
and all the Secular Clergy favourd the defign of the 
Arch-Biſhop, yet the Monks with invincible obſtinacy 
oppos d them, and never ceas d their importunity and 
appeals to Rome, till the other fide were tir'd out, and 
the Arch-Biſhop was brought to give up his deſign and 
to demoliſh the College which he had built, to deliver 
himſelf from the inceflant vexations of thoſe obſti- 
nate men. | | 
| However, this controverſy had this good effect, that 
it gave occafion to an exchange of thoſe lands in Hack- 
ington, which had been the ſubject of diſpute, for others 
in Lambeth belonging to the Church of Rocheſter, p<. 
and probably to the building of a convenient and mag- 151. X. 
nificent palace for the ſucceſſors of the Arch-Biſhop. 154 
SECT. xl. Whilſt this unhappy brawl gave a great 
deal of uneafineſs and vexation to the King, and the 
raſnneſs and undutifulneſs of his children ſtill more, 
the vices and divifions of thoſe Chriſtians who had-en- 
gag d in the defence of Jeruſalem, gave ſuch advantages 
to the Saracens, that Saladine beat their army, took 
Jeruſalem, and over ran the greateſt part of Pale/tine. 
And this help'd to conſummate the misfortunes of the 
* King, 


* K» 
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Henry Il. King, and drew ſtill greater miſchiefs on his family, and 


Arn. 1188. the Hugliſb church and nation; for the miſerys of the 


Eaſt, and the glory of undertaking the relief thereof, 
were ſo artfully manag d by the emiſſarys of the court 
of Rome, that the Kings of England and France were 
this year brought to agree upon an expedition to Pa. 
le tine: and in order thereunto a heavy tax was lay d 
upon all the dominions af the King of Eugland; and 
this was a tenth of all revenues, of all moveables and 
chattels, and inyoly'd both the Clergy and Laity, thoſe 
only excepted, who in perſon undertook the expedition. 
This impofition was levy d with all poſſible rigour 
and exactneſs, ſo that in a little time the King rais d 
vaſt ſums of money for the carrying on of this war: in 
order whereunto the Clergy and the Laity were, during 
that expedition, allow'd. to ſuſpend the pay ment and 
performance of their juſt debts and contracts, leaſt they 
{ſhould thereby be put out of a condition to engage in 
this war; and the Clergy were allow d to mortgage their 
revenues for three years to fit them for it. But whilſt 
theſe things were doing, God put an end to the life 
and defigns of this great but unfortunate Prince, who 
after along reign of near five and thirty years, and after 
he had ſacrific d the rights of the Monarchy to his ambi- 
tion and the: hopes of eſtabliſhing his family, left his 
Crown in chains to his ſon, and, if our Hiſtorians ſay 
true of him, his curſe to his children. Thus does the 
| wiſe Providence of God bring to nought the counſels 
of Princes, and make their wiſeſt deyices of none 
A 1 1 %%% 
SECT. x11. But one who looks back to the ſtate and 
polity of the Eugliſʒh Church, as it appears in the laws 
of Clarendon in the beginning of this Prince's reign, and 
obſerves how thoſe laws were violated and inſulted in 
the latter end thereof, .and ſome of them repeal'd with 
his conſent; and takes leave to remember, that the 
Clergy were made a body in a great meaſure diſtin& 
from the Laity, and independent upon the civil go- 
vernment under his reign ; has a view. of the firſt riſe and 
beginning of ſome of thoſe unſpeakable miſchiefs to the 
Church and State, which in time fell upon theſe nations, 
and in which the ſons of this Prince, Richard and John, 
had more than a double ſhare. of Flor ein! tn 
tA King 
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10 King Fleury dying in the beginning of 7, Richard Richard 1. 
| his then eldeſt ſurviving ſon did immediately ſucceed, Aun. 1189. 


and after ſome ſhort ſtay in Normandy, where his fa- 
| ther dy'd, he came into England, and at Weſtminſter 
| was crownd King by Balduin Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
Busy in the beginning of September. King Henry his 
| father had made great preparations for his intended ex- 
| pedition to the Holy Land, and it had been very happy 
| for the Engliſb nation, if that defign had dy'd with him; 
| but it falling into the hands ofa bold and daring Prince, 

| who had alſo during the life-time of his father taken 
upon him the Croſs, that deſign was reviv d again, and 
puſh'd on with all the heat and vigour that might be 


expected from a young Prince uncapable of fear, and 


| whoſe heat and courage did not always leave room e- 
nough for cool thoughts and wiſe counſels, and ſome- 

times hurryd him on to raſh and unadyisd under- 

| takings. 

| This Prince having ſet his heart on this expedition, 

| was impatient under every delay; therefore he puſh'd on 


| the affairs which needed cooler thoughts, and did not 
| take that care in the ſettlement of the government, 


which was neceflary to a new reign. To fay nothing of 
the civil State, the filling up the vacant Biſhopricks 
and Abbys was one of the firit things he did in the bu- 
fineſs of the Church: in order whereunto a Council 
was held in the Abby of Pipervell in Northampton. ſbire, 
where the King, attended by a great number of Biſhops 
and Abbots, gave the Arch-Biſhoprick of Torx to his 
| brother Gee formerly Biſhop ele& of Lincoln, the 


| Biſhoprick of Mincheſter to Godfrey. de Luci, to Wil. 


| liam de Long-Camp the Biſhoprick of Eh, to Hubert 
Walter Dean of Tork the Biſhoprick of Salisbury: he 
alſo gave at the ſame time the Deanry. of Tork, the 
Abbys of Glaſtenbury and Selby. _ 
SE r. xXIv. This promotion to the See of Jorꝶ gave 
occaſion to revive the old controverſy betwixt the 
Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury and York; for Geofrey be- 
ing nominated to the See of Torx, Baldwin Arch-Biſhop 
of Ganterbury demanded, that he ſhould come to him 
to receive the Order of Prieſthood, and after that his 
conſecration to the Order of Biſnop, and make his pro- 
feſſion of canonical obedience; and having produc d 
Vol. 2. Uu | the 


ww. 
Richard I. the Bull of Pope Alerander the Second, in the time of 
Am. 1169. Villiuam the Firſt, to juſtify his claim, he appeal d to 
-coxcil. Brit. the court of Rome. But that Prelate, who had been 
% and was at this time diſputing the authority of that 
court with the Monks of Canterbury, had no great reg. 

ſon to expect any favour there: and the iſſue was an- 
ſwerable to the grounds of his expectation; for Gegre/ 

receiv d his Orders as Prieſt from the — of Candida 

Caſa or Wittern in Scotland, who (as Hoveden ſays 

A ALI. was then a Suffragan to the Arch-Biſhop of Tork e, and 
going to Rome receivd his Conſecration there the year 
following. „„ le FL 

Not long after this, the diſpute betwixt the Arch. 

| Biſhop and the Monks of Canterbury gave a great deal 
of trouble to the King and his Counſel. That diſpute, 
though it may appear in the firſt view little and incon. 
fiderable, yet was in truth a branch of that controverſy 
which had been occafſion'd by the attempts of the court 
of Rome on the rights of the Crown and the Church of 
England; therefore was a party cauſe, wherein the late 
King, the Biſhops and Nobility were ſo generally en. 
gag d, that when Ralph de Glanvilè chief Juſtice ad- 
vis d the Monks to refer this matter to ſome of the 
Biſhops, Abbots, Nobility or Clergy of England, the 
Monks not only refusd, but gave this as the reaſon 
thereof, that they all favour d the part of the Arch-Bi- 
ſhop, and would do nothing to diſoblige the King, and 


re 
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1n the account which they had ſent to Rome had ſpoken 


Gerval, very hardly of them 7 815 mat 
Coe nl SECT. xv. The truth is, the Biſhops and Nobility 
Nat 1190. Judt d truly of this affair; for as it was the bufineſs of 
tion to the laws of England, the rights of the Church 
and the Crown, and the Canons of the univerſal Church, 
they had no reaſon to expect aſſiſtance from any but 


thoſe whoſe work they were to do. And that they 


might not be deceiv'd herein, the chief Juſtice Ralph 


4h de Glanvile told them plainly, you (faith he“) are 

contending for the intereſt of the court of Rome, and 
4% carry. on that, 'you refuſe to acquieſce in the advice 
of the King, and deſpiſe your Arch-Biſhop; therefore you 
muſt expect no favour from them. And that they might 
ſee the conſequence" of their attempts, that great and 
ö ; learned 


the court of Rome thoſe Monks were doing in oppofi. 


WV 
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precaution and conduct of the King and the Biſhops 
and Barons, in managing the controverſy the Monks had 


beyond a doubt; for the aforeſaid diſpute about the 


| was not lay d out that way, had been ſo lately a wit- 
| neſs to the miſchiefs that bigottry had drawn upon the 
| Kingdom, and in the diſpute betwixt his father and 


leave England till he had brought this diſpute to ſome 
concluſion; therefore he took a great deal of perſonal 


end to this controverſy, the Monks of Canterbury were 


of England did to have it determin'd at home; for no 


the King, to end this diſpute by the advice of the Bi- 
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learned Judge thought fit to tell them, it is the in. Richard 1; 


| tereſt of Rome only which you ſeek, and Rome only £9" 1190. 


will deſtroy you ©: a foreſight and reach of thought - Gervaſ. 


, | which has ſomething of a PT ophetick ſpirit that ought Script. col. 


never to be forgotten. 1544: 


If this had not been enough to ſhew the ſenſe the 


nation had of the bigottry of the Monks of Canterbury, 


who ſeem to have inherited the ſpirit of Bechet, the 


at this time with their Arch-Biſhop, will make it plain 


building a College at Hachington being reviv'd again, 
the King, who was ſo bent on his intended expedition 
to Paleſtine that he thought every minute loſt which 


the late Arch-Biſhop had ſeen what great troubles may 
ariſe from little beginnings, did not think it ſafe to 


labour to accompliſh it. 0 
SE. xvi. But if the King was ſollicitous to put an 


no leſs diligent to ſnatch the honour of that under- 
taking out of his hands, and labour'd as much to carry 
it to the deciſion of the Biſhop of Rome, as the King 


ſooner was the Convent ſenſible of the reſolution of 


ſhops, Abbots and Nobility of England, but immedi- 
ately they apply'd themſelves to prevent it. The King 
dealt openly and above board, and that they might 
not pretend ſurprize, preſently after his Coronation, by 
a letter directed to the Convent of the Holy Trinity 
in Canterbury, that Prince commanded them not to 
entertain a thought of ending this affair by the autho- 
rity of the Biſhop of Rome ; for it was his reſolution 4 
that he would not ſuffer a Legate to come into Exg- .Y 
land, either upon his own or upon their bufineſs, to | 

deſtroy his Kingdom *: but if they would yield to have * 5». e 


| this matter compromisd by the Biſhops and Abbots of _ 
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Richard I. 


England, he would acquaint the Arch-Biſhop there. 


Am, 1199. with; and if twelve Monks were ſent to him from 
the Convent with power to adjuſt the matter under 


a Geryaſl. 
Chron, X. 
Script. col. 
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diſpute, he would provide at his own e for the 
expence the Monks ſhould be at on this occaſion *. 


This forwardneſs of the King made the Monks ſtil! 
more backward and ſuſpicious: they well knew, that if 
the laws and ancient uſages of England were made the 


meaſures, or the Biſhops and Nobility the Judges of the 
diſpute, their pretenſions would come to nothing; there- 
fore inſtead of a grateful acknowledgment of the King's 
gracious offer and good offices, the Convent immedi- 


ately ſent away a copy of the King's letter to 70h Car- 


dinal of S. Mark, who was then in Normandy with 
the character of Legate, and let him know, that they 
ſhould be forc'd to yield to the offer of the King, and 


that thereby their Convent would be utterly undone, if 


he did not come away preſently to their help*. That 
Prelate could not but be ſenfible of the ſervices the 
court of Rome had receiv'd from that body of men, and 
what grounds they had for a future expectation; there- 
fore without the leave of the King he made the beſt of 


his way for Ezg/and: but his entertainment was anſwer— 


at catch for this cauſe, and had much ado to be kept 


able; for he was ſtopd at Dover, and not ſufferd to 


proceed farther or do any act, nor was ſo much as own'd 
as Legate, till this diſpute was compromisd by the 
good offices of the King, and thoſe to whom he had com- 
mitted 1t. But although the Legate was kept at a di- 
ſtance, yet his being in England and the reaſon which 
brought him, ſeem to have had a great influence, and 


very much to the diſadyantage of the Arch-Biſhop; of 


which this ſeems to be the true reaſon: the Legate lay 


from thruſting his hands into it. The King was not 
willing to leave this controverſy behind him, and was 
impatient of delay, and this, together with the invin- 
cible obſtinacy of the Convent which appear'd through 
the whole courſe of this affair, gave the King reaſon 
to believe, that there was no other way to adjuſt the 
diſpute but by violence and thrufting the Monks out by 
force, or by prevailing upon the Arch-Biſhop to ſacri- 


fice his right to the-peace and defire of the King. Theſe 


confiderations over-ballanc'd all the arguments on the 
b . ſide 


— 
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ſide of the Arch-Biſhop, and turn d the iſſue of this con- Richard I. 
troverſy to the advantage of the Convent: ſuch great #1190. 
effects do pride, obſtinacy and ill nature ſometimes pro: 
duce in the world. HS 185 
S Er. xvi. But whatever occafiond it, it appears 
that the King with the Biſhops and Barons determin'd, 
that the Church which the Arch-Biſhop had built, 
| ſhould no longer be a Collegiate Church, and that the 
Canons thereof ſhould be remov'd to Lambeth *, DEN. 
If I have led the reader into a long account of this S /. 
tranſaction, which in it ſelf appears trifling and little, ge“ 
will eafily forgive the trouble when he remembers, that 
things of this kind give us the trueſt light into the ſpi- 
rit and genius of the age, and beſt ſhew us how changes 
ſo much to the diſhonour of the Church and Nation, 
and attended with ſuch viſible dangers, broke in upon 
theſe Kingdoms. But having ſaid this to do right to 
the memory of the King and the Arch-Biſhop, or ra- 
ther to the wiſdom of the Exgliſb nation, it is no little 
mortification to change the ſcene, and enter upon an 
undertaking, which if now to be brought upon the ſtage 
again, would have a very different influence upon the 
world. „ 
It is not eaſy to ſay what could be pretended for the 
expeditions of theſe ages, which might not be equally 
pretended to in this preſent age. Jeruſalem and the 
holy Sepulchre are ſtill in the hands of thoſe, who are 
enemys to our Lord and to our holy Religion; and thus 
they have been for four hundred years; and yet during 
that long tract of time we have not heard of any one ef- 
fort to force them from their hands. And if S. Bernard 
and Peter the Hermit were alive again, and would go 
to France the ſecond time to preach up the Cruſade, 
if their zeal did not paſs for viſion and dream, yet it 
would make no impreſſions on a Prince. better able to 
ſerve that cauſe than his predeceſſors ever were, and who 
would take it ill too, if his title of no ChriStian King 
ſhould upon this account be calld into queſtion. Such 
a difference hath time made in.the ſame thing, that 
what was once magnify'd as a great inſtance of Reli- 
gion, would pals for a jeſt ſhould it now be brought 
upon the ſtage again. All their eloquence would not ſut- 
fice to prevail on the moſt dutiful ſons of that Church, 
„ which 
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Richard I. which once ſo magnify d this undertaking, to raiſe armys 
Ann. 1190. and ſend their fleets, and much leſs to expoſe their per- 


ſons upon this occafion. It is then very melancholy to 
remember what ill uſe was once made of the ſuperſti. 
tion and ignorance of a warlike age, and eſpecially when 
the ſorrow comes home to our own door. 

SECT. XVIII. Yet it muſt not be forgotten, that this 
fatal zeal about this time over- ſpread the Eugliſb na- 
tion; for the King having engagd himſelf by an agree- 


ment with Philip King of Þrance to go to Paleſtine, 


his example and the addreſs of the court of Rome, which 
animated and gave life and ſouls to all the operations 
of this kind, made ſuch impreſſions on the Eugliſb na- 
tion, that the people of all ranks and kinds ran head- 


long into this undertaking : and one cannot ſay it with- 
out regret, that the tenderneſs and care due to the ſouls 
of men, from thoſe whom God had made over: ſeers of 
the Flock, had not influence enough to keep the Clergy 
from a warfare very different from that, to which the 
great creator and lover of ſouls had defignd them. 
For in order to this undertaking, the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury went through his province to preach up 


the Croſs; and too many others of the ſame Order fol- 


low d his example, and the whole nation came in too 
ſoon to a heavy ſhare in this expedition. King Hemry 
had for that purpoſe layd a tax upon his people, and 


during his life-time amaſs'd together a very conſider- 


able treaſure; but the expences of the new reign had 
in a great meaſure conſumd it, and the ordinary ways 
of raiſing money from the ſubje& were not ſufficient 
to anſwer the deſigns of the preſent King: he therefore 


fold ſome of his Crown. lands, pawn'd many of his Ca- 


ſtles, and us d a great many unworthy arts to ſupply 
the neceſſitys which his raſhneſs had firſt drawn upon 
him. And the Nobility who engag'd in this deſign, fol- 
low'd the methods of the King, and a thouſand injuſtices 
and extravagances were committed to ſet out our holy 
Warriors. E . H 

As if all this had not been enough to give poſterity 
a melancholy' idea of the ſpirit which animated this de- 
gn, ſome of theſe undertakers fell upon the 76%, and 


without any other reaſon, or any other authority but 


what they ow'd to the ſpirit of this expedition, in a 


very 
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very 1 manner murder d the men, and burn d Nichzrd T 
their houſes. This was firſt begun in London at the Co- 4m. 1796. ; 
ronation of the King, where ſuch inhumanitys were 
committed, as cannot be remember d but with reproach 
to the Engliſh nation: and the example was follow'd at 
Stanford, Lincoln, Jor-ꝶ and many other places. And what 
good end could be expected from ſuch a in in 
injuſtice and blood? 
SREr. xix. If the Norman Writers are not ſo exact 
in the detail and particulars thereof, yet it is very 
evident that this expedition had a mighty influence on 
| the affairs of Normandy: for about this time, as M. 
Paris obſerves, the Church of Normandy was, and this 
with the conſent of the King, ſet free from a long yoke 
of bondage; that is, as he explains it, the Clergy were 
diſcharg d from the ſecular power, and were not upon 
any occaſion to be taken into cuſtody by the civil Ma- 
giſtrate, as formerly they had been, unleſs' in the caſes 
of murder, theft and firing of houſes; and then were 
upon demand to be deliver'd to the ecclefiaſtick Judge, 
and to. be try'd in the ecclefiaftick Court. The ſub- M Par. a 
jection of the Clergy to the authority and laws of their 
Princes in things relating to the civil government and 
peace, were doubtleſs as ancient as the Chriſtianity of 
| the Normans; ſo that it is upon good grounds, that 
FF that Writer ſpeaks of their ſubjection to the civil au- 
| thority as a very ancient yoke, and their deliverance 
as a new and particular favour. But having ſaid this 
to ſhew that the ſame ſpirit, which had uſurp'd ſo many 
rights from the Crown of Eugland, and had given ſo 
much trouble to the Nation, to ſet the Clergy looſe 
from the civil authority, was attempting the ſame 
thing abroad, and in all probability made uſe of the 
neceſſitys which this expedition drew upon the King, 
tis time to return and obſerve the farther effects there: 
of in Eng land. 55 
ers xx. Amongſt many other projets for raiſing 
of money, that of Commutations was not the leaft ; for 
a great many perſons were ſurpriz'd into vows to un- 
dertake this expedition, and, when they had had time 
to cool, repented. And this made a new harveſt of op- 
preſſion, which undid many familys; for laying hold 


on this — the King ſent to Pope * 
an 
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Richard I. 2 obtain d a Bull, impowering him to commute, and 
An. 11 90. for money to releaſe them who deſird to be excusd +, 


a Hoved. A 
nal. fol. 375. 


Lhis project rais d a great deal of money, but made a 
precedent of very ill conſequence to poſterity, and helpd 
to lead the court of Roms to a belief, that it had a right 
to intermeddle in the buſineſs of raifing A on the 
ſubjects of Eng fond (11) 

Money — thus provided, not only Chnrchimen, 
and women, and men of years and fitter for their graves, 


engag'd in this expedition, but all the bonds of nature 
and religion were forc d to give way to it. Parents a. 
bandon'd their children, husbands their wives, Monks 


their vows, and Biſhops and Clergy the cure of ſouls; 

and in ſhort, the holineſs of this undertaking was ſo 
magnify d, that no obligation was able to ftand before 
it. "Baldwin Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury left that im- 
portant truſt, and Ralph de Glanvile chief Juſtice left 
the Bench, to put themſelves in the lift of the holy 
warriors. And in the beginning of this year, the gene- 


ral rendezvouz was held at Yezelay in France, where 
Richard King of England and Philip King of France 
join d their armys, and put themſelves on their way to 


Paleſline. There let us leave them for a while, and 
whilſt we behold the flower of the Engliſh nation going 
to ſeek their graves in the Eaſt, and our country im- 


poveriſnd to defray the charges of the funeral, let us 
turn and ſee whether the advantages to the Religion or 


Church of England will ſuffice, to ballance what the na- 


tion ſuffer d by this undertaking. 


Here our proſpect is ſtill more melancholy: ; for while 


the Papal uſurpation grew up under the cover of theſe 


wars, the gentleneſs and mercy of the Goſpel-ſpirit 
were forgotten, and a ſpirit ſo like that of Mahome! 


| was let into the Weſtern Church, that it is not eaſy to 


determine, whether propagating Religion by the ſword 
was carry'd to or learn'd from the Eaſt. But one can- 
not forbear ſaying, that from the time this war began, 
Chriſtians came too near the pattern of the «Mahome- 
tans, and followd their example, not only in propa- 
gating their religion and common faith, but alſo their 
particular opinions, at the price of deſolation and blood. 
And if this unhappy ſpirit had not it's beginning here, 
0 little time will ſhew us the ſame men, who engag d 
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in this expedition to the Eaſt, , weltring i in the blood of Ri f Richard I. 
their fellow Chriſtians in the Weſt, and led on by thoſe * Ann. 1190. 
who ought to have taught them to abhor and abomi- 
nate ſuch inhumanitys. But to return. 

SE cr. xxl. King Richard, as has been ſaid before, had 
ſo ſet his heart upon the war in the Eaſt, that from his 
coming into England upon the death of his father, till 
his departure from thence to purſue this undertaking, 
his whole ſtay was about three months, and this ſhort 
time ſo entirely taken up in making preparations for that 
end, that the affairs of his kingdom had not the ſhare 
of his thoughts, which a new and unſettld government, 
and the long abſence he had projected, neceſſarily re- 
quird from him. And the iſſue was ſuch as might be 
expected; for before he arriv'd at Pale/7zne, he had the 

mortification to hear that every thing was in confuſion 
and diſorder in England. The undutifulneſs of this 
Prince to his father aa given ſome grounds to a whiſ- 
per, that King Henry defignd to advance his younger 
| fon, John Earl of Moreton, to the Crown of England: 
| and tis probable, that this rumour was not altogether 
| groundleſs. Whether it was this, or the aſpiring and in- 
conſtant temper of that Prince, which gave beginning 
to the jealouſy of the King, is uncertain; but whatever 
occafion'd it, before he left Normandy, the King oblig d 
his brother John Earl of e Moreton, and Geofrey Arch- 
Biſhop ele& of Tork, by oath to promiſe him, that they 
5 not go into England for three years without a 
licence from him. 
Scr. xxil. Beſides this precaution, to prevent the 
diſturbance which his brothers might poſſibly have 
given the nation during his abſence, he conſtituted 
Milliam Biſhop of Ely, Hugh Biſhop of Durham, toge- 
ther with Hugh Bardalph, Fillion Earl Marſhal, Geo- 
frey Fitz-Peter and William Briwere, Lords Juſtices i in 
his abſence. The Biſhop of E being then Lord Chan- 
cellor, had the keeping of = Seal, and was alſo firſt 
in the Commiſſion, and at the defire of the King was 
made Legate of Pope Clement, not only over England, 
but over all that part of Ireland which was under the 
obedience of the King. Theſe great and important 
truſts meeting with a haughty and aſſuming mind, 
won had not ballaſt enough to bear them, this Prelate 
Vol. 2 "RN took 
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Richard I. took to himſelf ſo great a ſhare in the adminiſtration, 
Ann. 1190. and ſo over-bore all the reſt of the Commiſſioners, that 
their diſagreement and uneafineſs in a little time be- 
came too open and inveterate, to be capable of conceal- 

ment or reconcthation. 3 

"Tis very probable too, that the jealouſy and diſtruſt S 

which the King had ſhew'd of his brothers, had a very i 

contrary effect from what the King intended, and ra- 

ther exaſperated and provokd, than kept them in the | 

compaſs of their duty; for, notwithſtanding their pro. ! 

miſes to the contrary, it was not long before they | 


came both into Eugland, and the mutual diſcontents 
of theſe brothers, and of the Commiſſioners aggriev d, 
united them againſt the Chancellor and his party. Ihe 
heats and animoſitys were equal, and the ferment at 
laſt roſe to ſuch a height, that both ſides had recourſe WU 1» 
to their arms, and the nation was embroyl'd in a ſort | 

of civil war, wherein the other party was too hard for = 
the Chancellor, and forcd him to quit his ſtation. Whilſt | 
things ran to this height, both partys ſo artfully coverd KW 
themſelves under the pretence of zeal for the honour | 

of their Country and the ſervice of their Prince, and * 


were ſo equally match d in their reproaches one againſt 
another, that it ſeems much eafier, and it may be more 
reaſonable to divide the blame, than to fix it upon either 
fide. The party of the Earl of Moreton made ſuch 
heavy complaints of the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Biſhop of Ey, that the King ſent the Arch-Biſhop of 
Roan Som Sicily to be a guard upon him, and he ſided 
with the party which ſent that complaint: on the 
other hand, the Biſhop of E& complain'd to the court 
of Rome of the violence and affronts offer'd to their 
Legate, and engag'd that court on his fide, and repre- 
ſented Earl John as aſpiring to the throne, and taking 
the fealty of the ſubjects to himſelf: and it is probable 
there was ſomething of truth on all ſides. 
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Ab anno 1191, ad annum 1196. 

5 ECT, I. ING Richard arrives in Sicily: his tranſactions there. 
Abbot Joachim pretends to propueſy * * oo King that 


Anti- brit was born in Rome. 
II. Hi character of Anti- Chriſt apply d to Pope Celeſtine: the een 


thereof. 


III. William King F Scots applys to Pope Celeſtine: he declares the 
| Church of Scotland dependent on that of Rome. 


IV. He cuts off the pretenſions of the two Arch-Biſhops to a Primacy over 
Scotland: declares Scotland independent on the t ingdom of England: 
ſome reflection thereon, 

V. The Biſhoprick of Candida Caſa within the province of York. The 


King lands in Cyprus: marrys Berengera : goes to Paleſtine. Bald- 
win Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury dies. 


VI. The Kings ill ſucceſs : he attempts to return to England: 7 talen 


priſoner, 


VII. The French King and the King's brother attempt to depoſe him: 
his condutt under confinement: the diſtracted ſrare #1 the nation during 


hr abſence, 


VIII. The King agrees for his ranſom: the methods us d to pay it: the | 


 miſchiefs his abſence occaſion d to the Church. 
IX. The Religious withdraw themſelves from the civil authority, Reginald 
| choſen eb - Biſhop of Canterbury : the circumſtances of that Election. 


X. Reginald Arch-Biſpop of Canterbury dies. Hubert choſen Arch. * 


of Canterbury : the circumſtances thereof. 
XI. The Mug returns to England: ſettles his affairs there. 


XII. The ways made uſe of to pay the King's ranſom: the miſchiefs the 


nation ſuffer d by his late expedition. 
XIII. The court of Rome ſets forward a new expedition to Paleſtine : the 


methods they make uſe of. Hubert Arch.-Biſbop of Canterbury holds 


a Council in York. 
XIV. Geofrey Arch- Brſvop of York charg d with neglect: the grounds 


thereof. 


XV. The conduct of the court of Rome during the King's impriſonment. 
XVI. Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury holds a Council in Vork: the 


Dean and Canons proteſt againſt his authority as Arch-Biſhop 4 Can- 
terbury : his proceedings therein. 


XVII. A diſbute betwixt the Arch. Biſhop of York and the Dean and 
Canons: phe occaſion thereof. 


SECT. I. HIL 3T theſe things were ** Richard I: 
in Englaud, King Richard met Ann. 1191. 


with many croſs accidents i in his 

way to Paleſtine. Tt was in September the preceding 
year ere the King arrivd in Sictly, and by that time 
his fleet and army were reduc'd to ſuch circumſtances, 
Vol. 2. XX that 
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Richard I. that till April this year he was not in a condition to to 

Ann. 1191. proceed in his expedition; ſo that during his ſtay in 
Sicily, he had time to conclude a match for his nephew 
Arthur, then a minor, with the daughter of Taucred 
King of Sicily, and to conſummate his own marriage, 
before he went into Palestine, with Berengera daughter 
to Sauctius King of Navarre, whom he. marry'd not 
long after in the iſle of Cyprus. 
Amongſt many other things that befell the King 
during his ſtay in Sicily, one cannot but obſerve an en- 
tertainment very ſurprizing, which that Prince met 
with there from the Abbot Joachim. He was Abbot of 
Curatio, a Monaſtery of the Ciſlertian Order; a man of 
great fame and reputation for his holineſs and prophe- 
tick ſpirit in foretelling things to come. 

The King hearing this account of him, deſir'd to ſee 
him and ſent for him; and the Abbot being brought to 
the preſence of the King, that Prince enquird of him 

what ſucceſs he might hope for in his expedition. The 
Abbot told him, he ſhould acquire a great deal of ho- 
nour, but ſhould not be able to regain the city of Je. 
ruſalem, and grounded his predictions on ſomething 
in the Revelations of S. John: and being led by this oc. 
caſion to ſpeak of the coming of Anti-Chriſt, he told 

the King, that Anti. Chriſt was then born in the city of 
Rome, and ſhould poſſeſs the Papacy, and 1 an. 
ſwer the character which St. Paul had given of him, and 
2 ſhould exalt himſelf above all that was call d God“. 
fol. 388. SECT. II. What grounds the Abbot had for what he 
faid upon this occaſion, or what truth there was in this 
ſurprizing ſcene, lyes out of my way to enquire : but if 
Princes, who are 1n the language of the holy Pen-men 
call'd Gods, can be ſuppos'd to come within the inten- 
tion of the Apoſtle, and the inſolent treatment of them 
be in the ſenſe of the Apoſtle exalting above what is 
calld God, what Hoveden (and from him Barons) 
ſaith of Pope Cele/tine, looks ſo like it, that it is not eaſy 
to find out fitter words to deſcribe the conduct of that 
Prelate, than thoſe remarkable words of S. Paul. 

For Henry Emperor of Germany and Conſtantia the 
Empreſs going to Rome about this time, which was 
the firſt year of Pope Celeſtine, to be crown'd by his 
hands, that Prelate fitting in his Pontifical chair = 
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| the Imperial Crown betwixt his feet, and, taking it Richard I. 


from thence whilſt the Emperor bow'd his body to 4m. 1197. 

receive the Grown, plac d it on his head; and then with 

his foot.kick'd it off again, and threw it upon the 

ground, ſignifying: that he had power to depoſe the 

Emperor if he deſery'd it; as that author explains this 

untoward ceremony. Barons is ſo far from denying «Bron. 4. 

this matter, that he takes it for granted, and both ex- NI 

plains the reaſon and the end of this proceeding. It was 

occaſion d, as he faith, by the ingratitude of this Prince's 

father, who having 'receiy'd the Crown from the See 

of Rome did, notwithſtanding that, rebel againſt the 

Church“. And the end of this inſolent action was all of - 754. 

a piece with the reaſon which gave beginning to it; and 

this was, as Baronius adds, that & this example the Em- 

peror might have it riveted in his mind, that it was 

the right of the Biſhop of Rome 70 give, to keep, to de- 

fend, and Then be jaw cauſe for ze, to take away the 

Empare „„ c Ibid, 
SECT. HI. If Abbot Jab was miſtaken in fixing 


the Anti Chriſt in Rome, and this example of Pope Ce- 


le/line do not come within the meaning of the Apoſtle, 
yet the ſofteſt thing that can be ſaid of it is, that it 
has ſuch marks of an Anti chriſtian ſpirit, that (it may 


be) nothing but the ſame ſpirit, which firſt foretold and 


gave the marks of Anti-Chriſt, could have apply d them 
better. But without entering into ſecrets which belong 
to God, one would think that ſuch things as theſe had 


been enough to have awaken d the jealouſy of Chriſtian 


Princes, and to have diſſipated that fatal lethargy, which 
had led them to conſume their ſtrength and impo- 
veriſh their countrys; and this chiefly at the inſtance 
of that court, which by ſuch means "had firſt broken 
the ſtrength of the Empire, and then treated the Em- 
peror with greater inſolence and contempt, than Princes 
ever treated the meaneſt of their vaſſals. 

The doctrine of depofing Princes, illuſtrated by the 
examples of Pope Alexander the Third in his treatment 
of the Emperor Frederick, and that of Celeſtinè in his 
inſolent uſage of the preſent Emperor, did not ſo open 
the eyes of Princes, but about the ſame time that all the 
Princes of Chriſtendom were thus mortify d in the per- 
{on of the Emperor, we find the Kings of Eng/ard and 

SS Scotland, 


20 eee Chap. XVII. 
Richard I. Scotland, to ſerve a preſent turn, flattering the ambi- 
Ann. 1ryr. tion they ought to have dreaded and abhor d; for King 

Richard not only apply d himſelf to the Biſhop of Rome 
to be Guarantee of the league he had made with Tan. 
cred King of Sicily, but granted him a compulſory 
power againft himſelf and his country, to enforce the 

« Hoved. An- performance of that agreement; and William Kin 
a c. of Scotland, taking the advantage of the abſence of the 
King of England, apply d himſelf to the court of Rome 
to confirm the rights of the Church and Crown of Scot- 
land; and in return, Pope Cele/?ine by his Bull declard 
4 concil. Brit. that Church dependent only on the See of Kome *, 
50 2 f. . SECT. Iv. Thus with one bold ſtroke that Prelate 
cut off the Primacy over Scotland, for which the Arch- 
Biſhops of Canterbury and Tork had been contending. 
He us'd the King of England no better in his pretence 


tt 


to a ſovereignty over that kingdom; for in the ſame 


Bull he declares, that the controverſys which ſhould 
afterward ariſe in Scotland, relating to civil right, ſhould 
not be carry d out of that kingdom to be judge d, unleſs 
c Thid it were by Appeal to the Apoſtolick See*. Thus with- 
| out any manner of regard to the King of Exgland, 
taking the advantage of his preſent circumſtances, Pope 
Cele8tine did what he could to deprive him of what his 
father and grandfather had thought the right of the 
Crown of England. But the Kingdom and Church of 
Scotland were ftill greater ſufferers by this attempt, and 


their rights and libertys were ſacrific d to the imaginary 
fears of a vaſſalage which had never hurt them. It was 
by ſuch fatal policys that Princes enſlav'd themſelves, 


and to ſhift off a preſent danger, or to ſcreen them from 
a potent neighbour, or to ſerve ſome preſent turn, they 


put a power into the hands of that court, which in a 


little time turn d it back upon their own heads. 


But to ſpeak freely; one can ſee no reaſon why the 


Biſhops of Rome had not as good a title to make Scoz- 


land free and independent on the Crown of Exgland, as 


ſhe had to make Ireland a tributary and dependent 
kingdom; and their right to give and to take away a 


kingdom, or to take it to themſelves, are ſo much of 


a piece, that it appears equally juſt and reaſonable 


where intereſt does not make a difference. Things of 


this kind bear ſo heavy on the memory of our Princes, 


that 


1 
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that one cannot without regret and ſorrow repeat them: Richard I. 
and yet, if one would ſee how that court, which pretend. 4 9. 
ed to give the kingdom of Ireland to King John, did 
attempt alſo to give away the kingdom of Eigland from 

him; if one would view the ſprings and firſt ſteps to 

that exorbitant pretence, that England, Scotland and 
Ireland were fees of the Papacy; or, if one would ſee 

how it came to paſs, that ſo wild and ſo groundleſs a 
doctrine as that of depoſing Princes and giving away 
Kingdoms, was not cruſhd in the infancy and imme 
diately ſnam'd out of the world; one muſt not paſs over 

| ſuch inſtances as theſe, notwithſtanding the reflections 
which naturally ariſe from them. 

SECT. y. But to make ſome ſort of amends to the 
See of Tork, the ſame Bull of Pope Cele/tire, which thus 
haſtily cut off the claim of the Arch Biſhop to a primacy 
over Scotland, affords at leaſt a negative proof that the 
Biſhop of Candida Caſa, or Wittern, yet continu'd a 
Suffragan of the province of Tork; for in the enume- 
ration of the Biſhopricks of the kingdom of Scotland in 
that Bull, that of Candida Ca/a is omitted: and the 
late inſtance of Geofrey at this time Arch-Biſhop of Tork, 
in receiving his Orders of Prieſthood from the Biſhop 

of that See, ſhews he had the lame opinion. But to 
return. 

King Richard leaving Sicily | in the beginning of this 
year, was, by an affront offerd to him, led into the 
land of Cypras then under the dominion of the Greek 
Emperor, and having firſt conquer'd it, he there mar- 
ry'd the Princeſs Berengera: and theſe two affairs ſtay d 

him there fo long, that the European Princes, who were 
then engagd in the ſiege of 407, were very impatient 
under his delays. However, he came time enough to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelf in the taking of that town, where, and 

indeed throughout the whole courſe of the war, he 
ſhewd ſo much perſonal valour and bravery, as have 
very juſtly deſerv d the honour our Hiſtorians have be- 
ſtow'd upon him. The city of Aon had held out a fiege 
of two years, wherein by diſeaſes, famine and ſword, an 
infinite number of Chriſtians periſh' d, beſides more who 
were taken priſoners by the Saracens.” N 

Amongſt the Eugliſb which dy d there, were Bala. 
um Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and Raiph de 2 
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Richard I. vile late chief Juſtice of England. The King lay but a 
Ann. 1191. little while before the town; therefore his loſs there was 
not great, and that of Philip King of France not much 
greater; yet that Prince was by this time grown ſo fick 
of the war, that within two or three days after the ſur. 
render of Alon, he ſignify d to the King of Emgland 
his intentions to return to Europe: and notwithſtanding 
the repreſentation of the fatal conſequence thereof, and 
the reproaches of the King of England, that Prince, 
leaving his army under the command of the Duke of 
Burgundy, left Pale ſtinèe not long after. 
Ann, 1192. SECT. vi. The truth is, the ſurrender of the town of 
Aon was little leſs fatal than the fiege; for dividing 
the ſpoil, and ſome other little accidents, render d the 
feuds among the European Princes irreconcileable. Here 
the former jealouſy and ſuſpicions between the Kings 
of England and France were ſo widen'd, that they mu- 
tually accus d each other of betraying one another and 
the common cauſe. Here was begun the miſunderſtand- 
ing betwixt the King of Eugland and Leopold Duke of 
e Auſtria, which coſt the King above a year's impriſon- 
ment, a heayy ranſom, and was likely to have coſt him 
his Crown too; for after that Prince had ſtay d in Pa- 
leſtinè till his health and money were ſpent, his forces 
Hoved. An Conſum d *, and all to no purpoſe, he was forc'd to make 
gal aeg. a diſhonourable truce with the Emperor of the Sara. 
cens. And leaving Paleſtinè in the beginning of October, 
and failing into the Gulph of Venice, he landed between 
Aquileia and Venice in 1/tria, and attempted to make 
his way by land: he travelld night and day diſguis d in 
the habit of a pilgrim; yet the Duke of Auſtria having 
ſome notice of his motions, purſu'd him ſo cloſely, that 
although he was forcd to leave his attendants behind 
him, and make the beſt of his way with one ſeryant 
only, yet he was unhappily diſcoyerd, and taken in 
the dominions of that Prince; and being demanded by 
the Emperor, the Duke having the promiſe of a good 
ranſom, deliver'd up the King, or to uſe the language 
of the King himſelf, in the account he gives of this af. 
fair in his letter to Pope Cele/tine, the King as ſold 
6 M.Par. am. as an OX Or an aſs*. Being in the hands of the Empe- 
. 77: ror, that Prince in a letter to the French King with 
an unpardonable havghtineſs inſulted over the King, 


and 
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and redoubl'd his affliction with adding re proach and Richard 1. 
infamy to his misfortune; for he tells the Frexch King Ann. 1192. 


in a very haughty air, that the enemy of France and 
| the Empire, who had been guilty of treachery and 
wickedneſs in Paleſtine, was fallen into his hands. In 
this wretched and inglorious manner the King ended 
the expedition, which was begun in oppreſſion and in. 
juſtice, and a thouſand other miſchiefs to the Church 
and Kingdom of England: and in this miſerable condi- 
tion we muſt leave this unfortunate Prince, whilſt we 
look back to the affairs of Eng/and. LEN To 
SR. vii. The ſame wiſe Providence which con- 
duds the afflictions that ſeem to ariſe out of the duſt, 
ſtill added new degrees of ſorrow to the ſufferings of the 
King, and the loſs of his liberty was likely to have 
ended in the loſs of his Crown and Kingdom. For, taking 
the advantage of his preſent circumſtances, Philip King 
of France and his brother John Earl of Moreton en- 
ter'd into meaſures to perpetuate the Kings impriſon- 
ment, and conſummate his afflictions by advancing 
that his unnatural brother to his throne ; and ſo far did 
they proceed in this defign, that his brother did homage 
to the King of France for the Dukedom of Normandy, 
and had the promiſe of King Philips aſſiſtance to ſettle 
him upon the throne of Euglaud: and the better to 
carry on this deſign, they were very liberal in their of- 
fers to oblige the Emperor to continue the King a pri- 
ſoner. The King was not ignorant of this defign, and 
had too much reaſon to believe that the Emperor was 
his enemy: yet it muſt be remember d to the honour 
both of the King and his People, that as he behav'd 
himſelf under theſe unhappy circumſtances with the 
temper, ſerenity and addreſs that became him, ſo his 
people bore a great part in his affliction, and remain d 
ſteady and immoveable in their duty, notwithſtanding 
all the attempts of his brother and the French King to 
withdraw them from their allegiance. And it muſt not 
be forgotten, that Pope Celeſtinèe and the cours of Rome 
pretended to have us'd their intereſt with the Emperor 
and the French King in his favour: but whether they 
were juſt and hearty, it will be time enough to conſider, 
when the addrefles of the Queen to that court, upon this 
occafion, call us to new refle&ions on this ſubject. 
19d 2 a Yy England 
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Richard I. England was exceedingly diſtracted, and, befides that 
Ann. 1192. party which follow'd the meaſures of the French King 
and appear'd in fayour of the Earl of «Moreton, the 
Nobility and Clergy were generally divided betwixt the 
two factions, which were headed by William Biſhop of 
Ely and Lord Chancellor, and Walter Arch-Biſhop of 
Roan. Theſe ran into great heats one againſt another; 
yet both theſe partys agreed in their dutifulneſs and 
good affection to the King, and usd their intereſt to 
procure his freedom. 
Aen. 1193. SECT. VII. The King having agreed with the Em. 
peror to pay for his ranſom a hundred thouſand Marks 
of filver, and to find fifty Galleys and two hundred 
Knights at his own charge for the Emperors ſervice for 
one year, ſent his inſtructions to England for railing 
the money. But as this was a prodigious ſum, it was 
not to be raisd in the common methods; therefore be. 
fides a fourth part of the yearly revenue as well of the 
Clergy as Laity,and twenty ſhillings upon every Knights 
fee, and all that year's wool of the Monks of Sempring- 
ham and of thoſe Monaſterys that were of the C:/ter- 
tian Order, the gold and filver and plate from Churches 
were taken for this purpoſe. And to redouble the mis- 
fortune of the nation, though theſe heavy impoſitions 
were levy d with the utmoſt rigor and exactneſs, yet 
ſtill by the ill management, or rather by the corruption 
of thoſe through whoſe hands this treaſure paſs d, it fell 
ſhort of the ſum agreed upon, which to the great im- 
poveriſhment of the whole nation was at laſt rais d. 
Theſe were the firſt fruits of this expedition, and 
which, in the compaſs of about four or five years, did 
more towards conſuming the riches and the greateſt 
and moſt yaluable treaſures of a nation, which are the 
People thereof, than all the afflictions that had ever be- 
fallen the Engliſhßh nation ſince the Norman Conqueſt: 
and a little time will ſhew us, that the diſcipline of the 
Church and the dignity of the Crown ſuffer'd in pro- 
| portion. | 
For, during the abſence of the King, every thing of 
moment was carry'd to Rome, and each party ſtrove 
who ſhould be moſt obſequious to the Biſhops thereof: 
and this exceedingly ſtrengthen'd the uſurpation of that 
court, Their pretenfions to receive cauſes by 1 
| | alter 
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| after they had paſs the ecclefiaſtical courts, had been Richard 1. 
a long ſubject of diſpute in the reign of the King's fa- 4m. 1193. 


ther, as their right to judge on the place by their Le- 
gates had been in his-grandfather's time; but to judge 
primarily on complaint, or officiouſly upon knowledge 
or information or ſuſpicion, or to determine finally 


without ſo much as calling the partys concern d, were 


miſchiefs reſervd for the preſent reign. And as that 
court thus determin'd in fayour of the King and Church 


of Scotland, without giving notice to the King or Arch- 


Biſhops of Eugland, ſo immediately upon the death of 
Balduin Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, Pope Cele/tine 
taking the advantage of the vacancy, by a Bull dire&ed 
to the Biſhop of Bath and Wells and the Abbots of Read. 
ing and Waltham, revokd the Bulls which had been 
granted to the late Arch-Biſhop, and directed, that the 


| Chapel built at Hackmgtor in the ſuburbs of Canter- 
| bury ſhould be demoliſhd *: and the Monks without - Gervai. 
| farther waiting for what might be ſaid againſt it, or ex- = — 
pecting the orders of the King, ſet on the mob, who 72. 
preſently pull'd the Chapel down to the ground *. Nor z 1a. 


did the court of Rome ſtop here, but under pretence 


that the kingdom was put under the protection of that 


See in the abſence of the King, Pope Cele/7:ne buſy d 


himſelf in all affairs of the State as well as of the Church 
of England. | 


SECT. 1x. The zeal with hack the Clergy and Reli- 


gious had every where diſtinguiſhd themſelves in en- 
couraging and forwarding the late undertaking, and 
now in redeeming the King, gave ſuch colourable pre- 
| tences for the libertys and privileges they pretended 
| to, that before the end of this ſhort reign they had 


generally withdrawn themſelves from the civil autho- 
rity, and every houſe of Religion grew up into a ſort 
of a little Principality, and ſo weakend the civil go- 
vernment, that the King had reaſon to complain as his 


father had done, that he was but the ſhadow of a King *; Serra, 
and his brother and ſucceſſor King John had ſtill more, © 


Seript col 


and the misfortunes of both thoſe Princes proceeded 
from the ſame cauſes. 

But becauſe it may give us ſome farther light into 
the ſpirit and genius of that party, which was now every 
where labouring to uſurp the rights of Princes, and 
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Richard I. ſhew us where thoſe trains were lay d, which in the 
Amn, 1193. ſucceeding reign ſet the whole nation into a flame, 


Chron. ann. 


Script. col, 


6 Eju ſd. col. | 


Chron. ann. 
1193. X. 
Script. col. 


one cannot omit to obſerve an attempt which was 
made upon the rights of the Crown during the abſence 
of King Richard. The late Arch-Biſhop Baldwin dying 
(as has been ſaid before) at the fiege of Acon, during 
the King's ſtay in Sicih, upon the firſt notice thereof 
the Biſhop of London, fearing that the Monks of Can. 
terbury might take the advantage of the Kings abſence, 
and to the prejudice as well of the Crown as of the Bi- 
ſhops of the province might proceed to the election 
of a new Arch. Biſnop, went down to Canterbury ac. 
company'd by an officer of the Chequer, and forbad 
their proceeding to an election, till they had the royal 
aſſent and the concurrence of the Biſhops of the pro- 
vince *. es 
Some time after a Council was call'd upon this occa- 
ion to meet at Northampton, where the royal aſſent to 
proceed to an election was produc'd and deliver'd to 
the Monks, together with a mandate from the King, re- 
quiring them to chooſe Miliam Arch-Biſhop of Mon. 
reale in Sicily for their Arch-Biſhop; and this mandate 
was ſeconded by the advice of the Biſhops of the pro- 
vince: but the Monks refuſing to obey, this aſſembly 
came to nothing *. Before the year was done the King 
directed a ſecond Council upon this occafion to meet 
at Canterbury, the Monday after the feaſt of S. An. 
drew. In purſuance of that appointment the Arch- 
Biſhop of Roar, and the Biſhops of Cheer, Bath and 
Rocheſter came to Canterbury, but were ſo far from al. 
fiſting at the election, that without waiting for the 
other Biſhops who were coming, or ſo much as asking 
the concurrence or advice of thoſe Biſhops that were pre- 
ſent, the Prior and Convent elected Reginald Bilhop of 
Bath for their Arch-Biſhop ©, and remaining immove- 
able in their choice, the Biſhops of the province, ra- 
ther than embroyl the nation, yielded to the election. 

S SECT. x. But that Prelate dying preſently after, the 

King recommended Hubert Biſhop of Salisbury, and 
appointed that the Biſhops of the province, and the Prior 
and Monks, ſhould meet at London the twenty ſixth of 
May this year, being Sunday, for the election of the 
Arch-Buhop: but the day before the appointed m_ 
| ing, 
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ing, the Convent choſe the Biſhop of Salisbury for their Richard J. 
Arch - Biſnop, and coming to London at the time ap- Ann. 1193. 
pointed, inftead of entring upon the buſineſs of the 
election, their Proctors preſented the Arch-Biſhop ele& 

to the Queen and the Arch-Biſhop of Roar, to receive 

the r oyal aflent *. | 1 

The Biſhop of London, ſurpriz d at this inſolent af. 1153. x 
front to the King and the Biſhops of the province, ſaid 1. 
| that they had done well to bring to them their Arch- 
Biſhop elect: to which the Prior with an unpardonable 
| inſolence preſently reply'd, that the Convent knew no- 
thing of any election made by the Biſhops of the pro- 
vince; that the right of election was in the Convent, 

and they preſented their Biſhop ele& to the court of 

the King *. Though the dangerous conſequence of this“ 744 
proceeding was eafily foreſeen, and at the very next 
election fet the whole kingdom into a flame, and it was 

very evident that this attempt to force that important 

truſt out of the hands of the King, and to withdraw 
themſelves from his obedience, had it's beginning from 

the encouragement this untoward body always met 

with at Rome , yet the King not being releas'd from 

his confinement, and every thing out of order in Eug- 

land, the Regency was forc'd to paſs over this inſolence, 

and content themſelves with the hopes of finding a fitter 

time to cure it. | 5 

SECT. x1. A part of the King's ranſom being pay'd 4». 1194. 
and hoſtages given for the remainder, the King was re- 
\ BF tleasd, and returnd to Erg/and in the beginning of 
March; where he was receivd with all the marks of 
, BF affeQtion and joy, and with the pomp and ceremony 
uůſual on thoſe occafions, and was not long after crown'd 
| again at //nchefler. But the ſatisfaction which his re- 

r FF leaſe, his return, and the affections of his people might 
give the King, was temper d with the diforders and 
miſchiefs his expedition had drawn upon the kingdom, 
and which he never livd to ſee redreſs d; but was fo ſoon 

made ſenfible of them, that preſently after his landing 


% YT * 


| he was forc'd to go to the fiege of the caſtle of Noz77r2g- 
bam, which held out for his brother. The King was a 
; Prince of undaunted bravery and courage, and had all the 


right done to his heroick temper, that could be expected 
from an age charm'd with the religion and merit of the 
„ under- 
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Richard I, 
Ann. 1194. 


undertaking, in which he had diſtinguiſh d himſelf . and 
the fame he had thus gain'd, enabld him to break the 


party which his brother Zobn had in England, and re- 
duce to his obedience the caſtles which they had for- 


tify d. 8 

But though the ſtock of honour which he had gain d 
was of great uſe to him at home, yet it was not a fund 
ſufficient for carrying on a foreign war: therefore be- 
fore he left England, he was forc'd to lay a heavy tax 
upon his people, which made them generally uneaſy ; 


but eſpecially the Monks of the Ciſtertian Order, who 


a Hoved. An- 
nal aun. 11 94. 


Fol. 419. 


made heavy complaints of their oppreſſions 

The King, having thus made the beſt proviſion he 
could for his war with HFauce, after a ſtay of about two 
months went over into Normandy, where he found the 


French King beſieging the caſtle of Yernen, and laying 


his country waſt. But the King coming unexpectedly 


upon them, put a ſtop to the progreſs of the French, 


and after ſome blood-ſhed on both ſides, a truce was 


Ann. 1195. 


agreed upon: yet that truce turnd to no other account 
but to give time to prepare for another war; and the 
Engliſh nation being ſo impoveriſnh'd by what was paſt, 
that the legal ways of raifing money were not anſ{wer- 
able to the preſent juncture, oppreſſion and injuſtice 
were made ule of to ſupply the defect of the ordinary 
means. . 

S Er. xil. To put the beſt face on this proceeding that 
it was capable of, the King ſent out his itinerant Judges 
through Eugland, to enquire into the eſcheats and miſ- 
demeanours and forfeitures incur'd in his abſence: and 
ſo exact and particular were the enquirys of this kind, 
that wealth made men offenders, and poverty was not 


guard enough to keep them ſafe. And it is not unlikely, 


that theſe arbitrary and unworthy arts help'd to unite 
the efforts of the Clergy and Religious, to ſecure them- 
ſelves from theſe heavy oppreſſions by ways as little 
Juſtifyable, as thoſe were which gave occafion to them, 
and which we ſhall hear of time enough. But it is cer- 
tain that the inſurre&ion in London, the year follow- 
ing, pretended to have it's beginning in the hardſhips 
put upon the people, and the pretence was not alto- 
gether groundleſs. | | | 

Whilſt the affairs of the King were in this ill ran, 

an 
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and his dominions labouring under the poverty and Richard I. 
de population chiefly occafiond by the late expedition 4 2195. 
to the Eaſt, Pope Celeſtine renew d his applications to 
ſet that deſign on foot again, and for that end ſent his 
letters to Hubert Arch-Biſnop of Canterbury and to 
the Biſhops and Abbots of Exgland, to uſe their utmoſt 
zeal to engage the King to ſend forces thither, when all 
his bravery was little enough to defend his own domi- 
nions, and to excite the people to put themſelves un- 
der vows to go to Paleſtine, when they were ſcarce 
maſters of wealth enough to ſupport the neceſſitys of 
the government under which they liv'd. | 7F 
And though the affairs of the Weſtern nations were 
much alike, yet the court of Rome ſent their Legates 
every where; and magnify d the merits of this under- 
taking at ſuch a rate, as if this had been enough to 
atone for every fin and for every folly, and to ſerve all 
the purpoſes of holineſs and repentance. 
Tf this attempt had not all the ſucceſs in England 
the court of Rome might hope for, it appears that their 
inſtructions were ſo well purſu'd, that many perſons 
raſhly engagd therein, who either preſently repented, 
or he by reaſon of their poverty were in no condition 
to perform their vows. 
SECT. XIII. So many inſtances were there af this kind, 
that in an epiſtle of Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury 
to Pope Cele/tine, he defird to know what he muſt do 
with thoſe that drew back from their vows, or by rea- | 
ſon of their poverty were not in a condition to perform be 
them *: and the anſwer was ſuch as might be expected -Hoved. de. 
from men who invert the rule of our Saviour, and . 
| prefer ſacrifice before mercy. The impotent were ob- 
üg to ſend others in their room, and the poor ex- 
cus till they were able, and thoſe who were capable 
| were compelld by the cenſures of the Church: and the 
iſſue was anſwerable*; the worſt men were the moſt - 144. 
> BB raſh and forward, and the warriors carry d their vices 
along with them, and brought a reproach upon the 
" FF Religion for which they pretended to fight, and by their 
> BF immoralitys crucify'd afreſh the Lord of Glory, whilſt 
their zeal for the purity of his Religion was ſwallowd 


up in a holy fury for the place of his Nativity and 
Sepulchre. 
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Richard IJ. Whatever is to be ſaid in favour of thoſe expeditions 

Am. 1195. to the Eaſt, the King of England was at preſent in no 
condition to contribute any thing more towards them, 
than his good wiſhes; for his war with the French 
broke out again ſo ſoon: as the ſhort truce was expir'd : 
and this detain'd the King in Normandy, and during 
his ſtay there the fickleneſs and inconſtancy of his bro- 
thers gave him a great deal of uneafineſs; for after 
they had ſubmitted and were reconcild to him, it was 
not long before they broke out again. The reſentment 
he ſhew'd againſt his brother the Earl of Moreton, fell 
in with his quarrel with the French King, and was ma- 
nag d upon the ſame foot, and for that reaſon lyes out 
of my way; but his diſpleaſure againſt the Arch-Biſhop 
of Tork makes an article in the hiſtory of the Church. 


That Prelate had run into the party and meaſures 


of the Earl of Moreton and the French King; therefore 
preſently after his return to England, King Richard 


ſeiz d the temporaltys of his Arch-Biſhoprick. And the 


Legantine Council held this year at Tor by Huber? 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, ſeems to have had it's be- 
ginning from the diſpleaſure of the King againſt his 
brother: and it is not unlikely, that the heavy com- 
plaints againſt him by the Dean and Canons of Torx, 
and the rough treatment he receiv d from the court of 
Rome, had the ſame original. HOT DE 565-5 
SE r. xrv. But whatever occafiond it, Geofrey Arch- 
Biſhop of Jorꝶ was charg'd with abandoning himſelf to 


vanity and luxury, and neglecting the offices of his 


holy function; with the corrupt diſpoſal of his prefer- 
ments to Boys, and the oppreſſion of his Clergy ;- and 


(which would ſtill make a heavier article againſt him 


in the court of Rome, whither this complaint was 
carryd) with forbidding Appeals to the court of 
Wee Rome, depriving of ſome of his Clergy who attempt- 
% ed it ”, and deſpifing all the Bulls they brought from 


Iii thence*. And there was appearance of truth in all the 


parts of this charge; for that Prelate was put out of his 


way when he was rais d to that great ſtation in the 


Church, and had been much better qualify'd either for 
the Court or for the Camp. FLU: 

The court of Rome had chang'd the ancient ſtandards 
of merit and holineſs, and had opend a new and eaſy 
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way to Saint- hip, yet they never wanted zeal when Richard I. 
their own intereſt and the diſpleaſure of Princes were Le 


on the ſame fide : therefore as they had an open ear to 
the complaints againſt this Prelate, ſo they readily ran 
into ſuch meaſures as were the moſt e to mortif 
him and to gratify the King. 
For the King being not only releas d but at the head 
of a good army in Normaudy, happy in the affections 
of his Eugliſb ſubje&s and 1n a capacity to return the 
favours of Pope Celestine, the court of Rome became 
very complaiſant and obliging: and upon the Kings 
repreſentation of the ill treatment which he had receiv'd 
from the Duke of Auſtria, Pope Celeſtine did ſome 
time in the laſt or this year excommunicate that Prince, 
who happening not long after to receive a hurt on his 
leg by the ſtumbling of his horſe, which prov'd mortal 
to him, the flatterers of the court of Rome made very 
| bold with the providence of God, and very confidently 
| told the world that this ſad accident was a judgment 
of God upon the Duke of Auſtria, and took this occa- 
| ſion to proclaim the wonderful effects of S. Peters 
| ſword when it is drawn upon the fide of juſtice, 
Sxcr. xv. It muſt be ownd that the barbarous uſage 
of the King was a very fit ſubje& for the cenſures of 
S. Peters ſucceſſors, if they have any thing to do out 
of the bounds of their Dioceſe, and in things ſo foreign 
to the care of ſouls: and which is more, the juſtice of 
that court in this inſtance moy'd with the leiſure and 
precaution that ought ever to attend the excommunt- 
cation of Kings; for notwithſtanding the preſſing in- 
ſtances of the Queen, the zeal of Pope Cele/7zne could 
never be awaken d, till the deliverance of the King en- 
abl'd that Prelate to judge truly of his impriſonment. 
But if the court of Rome was ever ſincere in their 
endeavours to procure the releaſe of the King, their good 
offices were kept ſo private and movd ſo ſlowly, that 
the Queen Dowager of E7g/and thought ſhe had juſt 
grounds to reproach their conduct. And ſhe treated Pope 
Celeflinè accordingly in her letters to him upon that 
ſubje& ; whereas, ſaith ſhe, for trifling and. hittle mat- 
lers you ſend your Cardinals to the moſt barbarous na- 
tions, in this ſo great, ſo lamentable and ſo publick a 
cauſe you. have not ſo much as. ſent one ad. Cacon or 
Vol. 2. | ST - an 
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Richard I. an Abolyte: tis not the honour of God or his Chu reh, 
Arn. 2195. the peace of Kingdoms or the good of Men, but tis gain 
« Baron. Ain aud advantage that ſets your Legates into motion 


N. . When this would not do, in a ſecond letter of that 


Princeſs ſhe tells Pope Celestine, that though it ap. 


pear d that he had no pretence for His /loth, and 118 
well known 'tis in your power to deliver my ſon, yet 
4 Eiſi Ni. Yi have not a will to it *, Now, ſaith ſhe, I ſee That 
truſt there is to be given to the promiſes of your Car. 
dinals : lis they encourage that tyranny they ought 10 

i Chaſtiiſe*.. Cl he 
In another letter ſhe thus freely treats that Prelate; 
'tzs now, ſaith ſhe, the third time that I have had your 
promiſes to ſend a Legate about the releaſe of my ſon, 
Tf he were in profperity, upon the leaſt call a Legate 
d Eiaſ N. 8. would be ſent in hopes of geiting by it. Is this the pro. 


miſe which with ſuch proteſtations of faith and affeftion 


you made to me? What does it profit you to give words 
to the ſample, and then deceive them with vain 
hopes? Thus did Ahab make a league of friendſhip with 
Benhadad, and the event was miſerable. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſevere reproaches and all the intereſt 


which the King could make, the court of Rome went 


on it's own pace, and then only eſpous'd the intereſt 
of the King when he had no need of them. But the 
priſons and the graves of Princes commonly ſtand fo 
near to one another, that it is no wonder if that court, 
which never lay'd out an intereſt but where there was 


a proſpect of a return, did not think fit to give any 


uneaſineſs to the Emperor, or to the Duke of Auſtria 
or the French King, in fayour of a Prince there was but 
too much reaſon to give up for loſt. Whatever occa- 
ſion d it, tis very evident that if ever that court em- 
ploy d their good offices for the releaſe of the King, they 
were very cold and backward and mov d heavily therein. 
But on the contrary, their friendſhip had a different 

air when his releaſe put him in a condition to return it; 


therefore, beſides what has been ſaid before of their 


lending their aſſiſtance to the King to humble his bro- 
ther the Arch-Biſhop of Torx, they had about this time 


another opportunity put into their hands to gratify 
the King. | 


SECT. XVI. For the Biſhop of E/, late Chancellor of 


England 
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againft his authority as Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, ſub- 


mond is uncertain, but it is evident they were not there: 


England and Legate of the Biſhops of Rome, falling un- Richard I. 
der 35 diſpleaſure of the King, that Prince ſent to Rome Aim. 149. 
to deſire that the Legantine power might be taken from 
him, and granted to Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canter: 
Bury; which was accordingly granted, and with a par- 
ticular exception to the privileges of the See of Tork *, 2 Hoved. An. 
as if the mortify ing the Arch-Biſhop thereof had been a. ns 
the thing chiefly in view. But whatever the King in- 
tended by this tranſaction, the Arch-Biſhop of Canter. 
bury went this year down to Tork, where he held a 
Legantine Council about the middle of June, and at 
the ſame time held the Aſſizes as chief Juſtice of Eug- 
land. 

The Dean and Canons of York, having firſt proteſted 


mitted to him as Legate *: and the Dean, the Præcentor, 300 fol. 
the Arch-Deacons of Nottingham and Cleveland, the © 


Chancellor and other the Canons of the Church, toge- 1 1 


ther with the Abbots, Priors, Rural Deans and many 
of the lower Clergy were preſent at this aſſembly; 
wherein the Legate deliver d ſeveral Conſtitutions to 
be obſeryd by the Clergy and Religious of the Dio- 
cele. Whether the Biſhops of the province were ſum- 


and by the account that Hoveden g1ves us of this affair, it 
ſeems probable that theſe Conſtitutions did not pals by 
the ſuffrage of that afſembly, but were deliver'd to 
them by the Legate, and if they had the approbation | 
and good liking of the Council, had yet no binding | _ 
power but from the ſole authority of the Legate; at = 
leaſt Hoveder in his account of this aſſembly does not _— 
ſay that the Council decreed, but ſaith that the Legate 


appointed the obſervation of the aforeſaid Conſtituti. 


ons ©. The Conſtitutions were anſwerable to the na- 7. 
ture of the aſſembly, which was a meeting for which 
the ancient Church had no name: ſome of them are 
taken from the ancient Canons, but for the moſt part 
borrow'd from the later Papal Councils, and were in 

all eighteen. I ſhall only obſerve that the fixteenth 
makes mention of a general Confeſſor for the Dioceſe, 

and that the eighteenth forbids the Clergy to retain 
their wives in their own houſes, or to have reſort to 


them any where elſe, and in caſe of failure herein, en- 
Vol. a. 21 23 joins 
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Chap. XVII. 


Richard I. joins the Rural Deans under the penalty of ſuſpenſion 


Ann. 1195. to inform againſt them. 


SECT. xy1. But as this aſſembly ſeems to owe it's 


being to a deſign to mortify the Arch-Biſhop, rather 
than to reform any thing that was out of order in his 


province, and affords no new light to the hiſtory of the 
age, I ſhall rather refer the reader to the collections of 


the Engliſb Councils, than ſwell a volume or overcharge 
is patience with a more particular account of the Ca. 
nons thereof. e TR37 ein THE: x 
As if this holding a Council in the city of Tork by 
the Arch-Biſhop of another province had not been 
mortification enough to the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, Simon 
Dean of Tork and the Canons preſs'd hard upon Hugh 
Biſhop of Lincoln, one of the executors of the Pope's 
| 


Bulls againſt the Arch-Biſhop of Tork, that he would 

ſuſpend that Prelate from his office and profits, for not 

appearing at the court of Rome to anſwer to their Ap- 

 Hoved. 2 peal*: and becauſe the Biſhop of Lincoin declin'd that 
nal. ann. 1195. 


5 4. ungrateful office, the year following Pope Celeſtine him- 
ſelf ſuſpended the Arch-Biſhop, and by another Bull 


_ +Hoved. n- ſignify d the ſame to the province of Torx. But before 


14-29-1195 the year was done that Prelate went to Kome, where 
he told his tale ſo well, that Pope Celeſtinè not only 


him innocent, and the things falſe which had been lay'd 
Ejuſd fol. to his charge ©. Still that Prelate was unfortunate ; for 
. the King was ſo little ſatisfyd in what had paſsd at 
Rome, that he ſeiz d his temporaltys, and would not ſuf- 
4 lia fer him to go over into Ergland ©, having reaſon to 
ſuſpect that he was in the intereſt of his brother John 
and his nephew Arthur Earl of Bretagne, who were 

then engagd in a war againſt him. 


took off his ſuſpenfion, but by another Bull declard 
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0 anno II 96, ad annum 1200. 


SECT. I. Controverſy betwixt the Arch- .Biſhop of Can terbury and 
the Monks of Canterbury : the grounds and importance 


theres Kengs founders of the En wall, rie, patrons tvereaf : 
the change attempted. 


II. The Monks of Cathedral Churches great inſtruments in the Papal uſur- 


|  pations, Secular Canons friends to the civil power. 

III. A deſign form d by the King and Biſhops to thruſt out Monks, and 
bring Secular Canons into Cathedral Churches: the College lala at 
Lambeth deſgn d for that end. 


IV. The Arch-BiJhop of Canterbury goes on with his College at Lambeth: 


the Monks oppoſe his proceedings. 

V. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury offers terms of accommodation. 

VI. The Monks reject his offers, and apply to the court of Rome. 

VII. That court favours the Monks : the King reſents the proceedings there- 
of : aſſerts the cauſe of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 

VIII. The Convent affronts the King : refuſes to ſubmit to any deciſion but 

that of the court of Rome. 

IX. The epiſtles of Pope Innocent to the King on that ſubjef. 

X. The King uneaſy at the proceedings of that court. 

XI. Ang Richard dies: John ſucceeds, The French aſſert the title f_ 

bis nephew Arthur. 

XII. The miſchiefs of the Papal uſurpation begin every where to appear : 
. Urſpergenſis hi account thereof. 


; XIII. A aiſpute about the election of the Bijhop of St. Davids: the occa- 


J. ron — 

SECT. I. HILST the King continu'd in Richard 1. 
| Normandy, where he was engag d ©" 1196: 
in a war againſt his brother, his 

nephew and Philip King of France, and his affairs were 

in a very ill poſture, there was a new embroyl begun 

in England about this time, which gave him a great 


many uneaſy thoughts, and 1n the event proyd a mil- 


chief of the higheſt importance to the Crown: and this 
was a diſpute betwixt the Arch-Biſhop and the Monks 
of Canterbury about building a College for Secular Ca- 
nons at Lambeth. 

But becauſe this affair, however it may appear in the 
firſt view, was a matter of great moment in the event, 
and will give us a juſt idea of the ſpirit and defigns of 
the court of Rome to humble Princes, and of the part 


which the Religious acted therein, and will alſo ſhew 


us that this Prince and his father had ſome foreſight of 
* 22 3 the 
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Richard I. the dangerous conſequence of thoſe defigns which the 
Ann, 1196. court of Rome was then carrying on; it will be requi- 


fite to ſet this matter in a true light, and in order there. 
to, to trace it back to it's original. 

As the Kings of England had been the Founders of 
the Eugliſb Biſhopricks, they had ever been eſteem'd the 


Patrons thereof; and though in the difpoſal of them 


they had uſually payd a great regard to the advice of 


their Biſhops, who might reaſonably be preſum d to be 
the beſt judges of the abilitys and prudence of the Clergy, 
yet their right of patronage had paſs d unqueſtion d for 
ſeveral ages: and the fact was anſwerable; for, from the 


firſt planting of a Chriſtian Church amongſt the Ezg//h 


till after the Norman conqueſt, the diſpoſal of Bi- 


| ſhopricks had never given any uneafineſs to the Kings 


of England, unlefs it were in confidering how to diſpoſe 
thoſe truſts to the beft advantage. SD 
In this ſtate things continu'd in the Exe//b Church 


till the eleventh century, when Pope Gregory the Se- 
venth firſt broach'd the deſign of taking the diſpoſal of 
Biſhopricks out of the hands of Princes, by challenging 


to the See of Rome the ſole right of Inveſtitures. He 
had given light enough to diſcern the ſecret purpoſes 
of that court; but to cover them with all the advan- 


tage that was poſſible, and engage the Clergy and Re- 


ligious in their deſign to break the intereſt and autho- 


rity of Chriſtian Princes, that court pretended that 


Princes in the nomination of Arch-Biſhops had invaded 


the rights of the Biſhops of the province, and of the Ca- 


thedral Churches, to whom the election of their re- 
ſpective Arch - Biſnops did of right belong, and that 
they had uſurpd on the privileges of Cathedral Churches 
in their nomination of Biſhops. Having thus artfully 
cover d the true ſecret of this affair, that court pre- 
tended to aſſert the rights of the Biſhops of the pro- 
vince in the choice of Arch-Biſnops, and to reſtore 


to the Clergy and Religious of Cathedral Churches, to 


the government whereof the Biſhop was deſign d, the 


right of ele&ing their own Biſhops. 


SECT. II. The defign being thus artfully cover'd, the 


Monks of the Holy Trinity in Canterbury, charm'd with 
the hopes of gaining to themſelves the election of the 
Arch-Biſhops of that province, ran greedily into the 
| meeſures 
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meaſures of that court; and though for ſome time they Richard I. 
acted in conjunction with the Biſhops of the province, 4##:1196; 
yet animated by the ſpirit of Arch-Biſhop Becket, and 
the mighty reputation which his zeal in oppoſing the 
royal authority had acquird, they had ever fince ſet 
themſclves to take the ſole election of the Arch-Biſhops 
of Canterbury into their own hands; and finding how 
agreeable this deſign was to the court of Rome by the 
favours which they always met with there, they grew 
very inſolent and obſtinate in carrying on this pre- 
tence. On the other hand, the: trouble that the bi- 
gottry of one Biſhop had given him, gave King Henry 
very frightful apprehenfions of the dangers that might 
enſue, if the other Collegiate bodys ſhould follow the 
example of Canterbury, and having firſt gain'd the right 
of election to themſelves, ſhould chooſe men of that 
ſpirit which the court of Rome was labouring to pro- 
mote. Tree” Rte on 
But as he had found by experience that thoſe Cathe- 
drals which confiſted of Secular Canons were govern- 
able, and did not run into thoſe principles ſo dangerous 
to his government, as the Cathedrals did which con- 
fiſted of Religious, and fearing leaſt his Biſhops ſhould 
be corrupted by the ill example which the late Arch- 
Biſhop and his Cathedral had given them, the King ſet 
himſelf to find out ways to prevent the dangers which 
he had too much reaſon to apprehend. 
In order hereunto, that Prince taking his opportu- 
nity apply'd himſelf to his Biſhops, and told them that 
England was anciently a very rich and flouriſhing king- 
dom, but now, ſaith he, it is canton d and divided a. 
mong$t the ſeveral Orders of the Religious, all which 
pretend to be exempt from the mpoſitions the neceſsitys 
of the government require: the black Monks poſſeſs 
one part, the white another, the ſeveral Orders of Ca- 
nons have all their ſnares; befides, the Religious abroad 
have great revenues in Ezg/and *, and his as King of - Gerva. 
England was now the leaf} portion, his authority pre- C6. E 
carious, and himſelf but the ſhadow of a King: and that, $79 
by reaſon of theſe his circumſtances, the court of Rome 
treated him as if he vuas their pupil“, foro d his people . nid. 
to purchaſe their Bulls, encourag'd ftrifſe, multiply d ap- 
peals, perverted all the methods of law and juſtice , 16d 
confounded 
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Richard I. confounded. truth and peace to enrich themſelves; and 


Ann. 1196. 


how, ſaith he, ball we anſwer this at the great day of 


accounts? And therefore the King conjufd the Biſhops 
to aſſiſt him in the redreſs of theſe horrable abuſes. 
SE r. III. After theſe things had been confider d, it 


was agreed, that the moſt likely way to cure all thoſe 


2 Gervaſ. 
Chron. ann. 
1196. X. 
Script. col. 
1595. 

b Thid. 


c Ibid. 


miſchiefs was to build Collegiate Churches near to all 
thoſe Cathedrals which conſiſted of Religious, and to 


fill them with Secular Canons, who will, ſaith the 


King, be dutiful both to me and you, and if occafion 
require will re/e/# the ihieves from Rome: beſides, 
what can be more ridiculous than that e Monks, 'who 
can have no cure of ſouls, ſhauld pretend to chooſe their 


Biſhops ©? 


It ſeems very probable, that the ill treatment of the 
Monks of Covent had it's beginning from what had 


been thus concerted; for Hugh de Nunant Biſhop of 


Lichfield, after giving them many other marks of his 


d Ejuſd. col. 
1551. 


e Ejuſd. col. 
1156. 


diſpleaſure, did at laſt wholly diſpoſſeſs them, and put 


Secular Canons in their room; and if Gervaſius ſay 
true of him, did afterwards, on the occaſion of the dil- 
pute betwixt the Arch Biſnop and the Monks of Can. 


terbury, declare openly, that / the King was of his 
mind, there ſhould not be a Monk in England in a lit. 
the tine vY | Teh e 


As this is the account which Cervaſius, at this time 


a Monk of Canterbury, gives of the ſprings and firſt 
riſe of the preſent controverſy on the ſide of the King 
and the Biſhops, ſo the reaſons he gives of the conduct 


of the Monks in oppoſing them are every where an- 


occaſion that Monk thus addreſs'd himſelf to the Arch⸗ 


ſwerable: for thus that Writer repreſents the grounds 


upon which the Monks of Canterbury acted, in a rela- 


tion which he gives of a conference betwixt the preſent 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and a Monk ſent from that 


body, to remonſtrate againſt his proceeding to ſettle a 
College of Secular Canons at Lambeth. For upon this 


Biſhop; the King (faith he) will keep the Arch-Bi- 


ſhoprick void, and during the avoidance he will preſent 


 the(Canons, and then (ſaith he) they will not be brought 


Ejuſd. cdl 
1594. 


to gomn:with us againſi the King to aſſert our right 10 


the eleftion of our Arch. Biſbop, but by the countenance 


the King they will uſurp the right of election to them. 


ſelves; 
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ſetv elves;and this will corrupt the mind of the-perſonelefted Richard wm 
and then they who ſhould follow the example of the Mars Am.iry 58 
tyrs and Confeſſors of the Church of Canterbury, in oppo /- 
ing Princes in defence of the rights of the Church of Can- 
terbury, all by the advice of their Seculars riſe up againſt 
tit: and the ſame Writer farther adds, that the Monk un: 
| doubtedly ſpoke the ſenſe of the Convent which ſent him. | i 
Scr. Iv. The troubles which the King's father had =_ 
receiv'd from the late Arch-Biſhop Becke?,” and the pre- _ 
ſent King from the obſtinacy of the Convent of Canter- | | 
bury in the late elections of their Biſhops, together W | 
with the aforeſaid remonſtrance, ſo fully explain the A 
ſenſe of that party upon this ſubje&, that there can be | * 
no doubt, that the liberty they were contending for | ä 
| was an independence on the civil authority; as on the 
{ other hand, that the deſign of the King was to keep the 
Clergy and Religious within the compaſs of their duty, ih 
and to preſerve the right of the Crown to the patronage =_ 
of Biſhopricks. | 
Ihis being ſaid to ſhew the tendency of this contro- | 
verſy and the true ſprings by which it moyd, it will 
be time to return and obſerve how it was conducted 
| by each party. The diſpute betwixt the late Arch- 
Biſhop Balduin and the Prior and Convent of the 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury was compromisd the 
firſt year of the preſent reign; wherein it was agreed, 
that the Collegiate Church begun by that Prelate in 
Hackington.in the ſuburbs of Canterbury ſhould be de- 
moliſhd, and that the Canons who had been plac d 
therein ſhould be remov'd to Lambeth: in purſuance 
thereof, the late Arch-Biſhop dying in Paleſtine, the 
preſent. Arch-Biſhop reſum'd his deſign, and carry d on 
the Collegiate Church which his predeceſſor had begun 
at Lambeth. One would have thought that the afore- 
ſaid agreement, by removing the intended College ſo far 
from Canterbury, might have put an end to the fears 
of the Monks; yet ſo ſollicitous were they to preſerve 
a ſucceſſion of men, who might follow the example 
of Becket in oppoſing their rightful Princes, that this 
year they ſent one of their body to remonſtrate againſt 
the proceeding of the Arch- Biſnop to build his College, 
who in the name of the Convent | Save the aforeſaid 
reaſons againſt it. | 01 
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Richard I. 


Ann. 1196. 


Ann. 1197. 


But the peace and honour of the civil government, 
which ſeem to have had their due weight with that 
Prelate, ſo eafily over- ballanc d all that could be ſaid 
by the Monks, that the oppoſition of the Convent ra- 
ther encourag d and confirm d him in the undertaking, 


than put any ſtop to it: and therefore inſtead of giving 
the Convent any hopes of his complying with their 


deſire, he advis d the Monk, who made the application 
on their behalf, to return home, and told him he hoped 
that God would bring the Convent to a better mind. 


SEC r. v. But though the aforeſaid remonſtrance 
had not all the ſucceſs that the Monks expected, and 
the Arch. Biſhop ſtill proceeded in the building of his 


College, yet it had this effect, that it turn d the thoughts 
of that Prelate to find out a temper, which might (if poſ: 


fible) give ſome ſatisfaction to the Convent. In order 
whereunto, not long after he ſent them a project of 


accommodation by the Abbots of Reading, Cheriſey 
and Waltham, wherein he propos d, that whoſoever 
ſhould be made a Canon of Lambeth, at his admiſſion 


to that dignity ſhould go down to Canterbury, and 


take his oath at the high altar of the Cathedral Church, 


that he would neither by himſelf nor by any body 
from him claim a right to the election of the Arch- 


Biſhop of Canterbury, nor do, or aſſiſt, or adviſe in any 


4 Gervaſ. 
Chron. ann. 
1197. X. 
Script. col. 


1598. 


thing prejudicial to the rights of the Church of Canter. 


bury; that he would not aſſiſt any perſon in removing 


the See of Canterbury, or the reliques of S. Thomas the 
Martyr; that he would not procure nor aſſiſt at the 
conſecration of Chriſm in the Church of Lambeth, or 
do or adviſe any thing to the prejudice of the ancient 


rights of the Church of Canterbury; and that if any Ca- 


non ſhould refuſe to go to Canterbury and give his 


oath as above, his Prebend ſhould immediately be 


youd =. 1 
I0o preſerve. and cultivate the friendſhip betwixt 


thoſe two bodys, the Arch-Biſhop further propos d, that 


the Prior of Canterbury ſhould always be a Prebendary 
of the Church of Lambeth, and ſhould have the firſt 
ſtall on the left hand of the Quire, and ſhould be privy 
to all the bufineſs of that body; and further, that the 
Arch-Biſhop would prevail upon the King and the Pope 
to confirm this agreement, and that he and all his 3 
38 * cellors 
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they would excommunicate all that ſhould offer to vio- 
late this agreement. And to give them all aſſurance 
he had no ill will to the Religious, the Arch-Biſhop did 
about the ſame time reſtore the Monks of . 
and put out the Secular Canons, who had not long be- 
fore 2 put in by Hugh de Nunant Biſhop of 


* Lichfield. 


SET. vi. But all this gave no manner of tie Aion 
to the Prior and Convent, and probably would have 


given as little at Rome; therefore, without asking 
leave, two of the Monks were privately ſent away to 


Rome, where they had all the ſucceſs that could be 
wilh'd. For, Pope Celeſtine being now dead, and Pope 


unocent the Third in the chair, a young daring Pre- 
| late, and ambitious beyond example, and who well 


knew the neceſſity of encouraging that body of men, 
potwithſtanding all the intereſt the preſents and friends 
of the King and the Arch-Biſhop could make to the con- 


a turn and ſtile ſo haughty, as might much better be- 
come an Eaſtern Emperor than a Chriſtian Prelate ; for 


trary, the Monks obtain'd a Bull from that Prelate, in 


in that Bull he not only commanded that the College | 


of Lambeth ſhould be demoliſh'd, and the Canons diſ. 


poſſeſs d, but threaten'd alſo that if he was not obey d 


in thirty days, he would command the Biſhops of his 


province not to own the Arch-Biſhop as their Metro- 


politan, and would ſuſpend him from his office as 


In an age wincain the founding of ſuch Societys was 
not only become very popular, but eſteem d highly 
meritorious, ſuch zeal from the Papacy would ſeem 
very ſurprizing, if what has been ſaid before had not 
let one into the true reaſon thereof. But this man- 
ner of proceeding gives ſtill more ground for what has 


been faid before of the ſecret ſprings by which the 
Arch-Biſhop movd, it being utterly inconceivable 


why the court of Rome, which in all other inſtances 
ewe fo much zeal in forwarding ſuch Foundations, 


ſhould appear with ſo much vigour for deſtroying that 


of the 5 Biſhop, if they had mot been apprehenſive 
that this Foundation might ſome time or other have 
ſtood in their way: and the concern with which the 
Vol. 2. Aa a 2 King 


ceſſors ſhould ſwear to the obſervance hereof, and that Richard 1 
Ann, 1197. 


Biſhop *. a Gervaſ. 


Chron. ann, 
1197. X. 
Script. col. 
1602. 
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Richard I. 
Ann. 1197. 


King eſpous'd the intereſt of the Arch- -Biſhop, does ſtill 
more confirm one in that opinion. 

Sxcr. yi. Notwithſtanding this proceeding of that 
court, the King wrote a letter to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Canterbury, in which he tells them that he was 


_ exceedingly troubl'd to hear that ſome of the Monks of 


a Gerval. 


Chron, ann. 


1197. X. 
Script. col. 


1602. | 


6 Ibid. 


that Convent, going to the court of Rome, had by con- 


cealing 7he truth and by falſe ſugge$tions obtain d let. 


ters, requiring the demoliſbing of the Church of Lam - 
beth · Whereas, faith he, it has by immemorial uſage 
been receiud as a law of Eng land, hat the King or the 
Biſhops might in their own lands build Sn! 
Churches and endow them, yet without our knowledge 


you have endeavour'd to de roy this Church erected by 
the Arch- Biſbop, contrary to the law and to the — 


of the Realm. When, ſaith he, the demoli bing of the 
Church of Hackington Was agreed upon, it 'Was alſo 


agreed, that the Foundation ſhould be tranſlated to 


Lambeth; and as this agreement Was made by 1s 


; Ibid. 


with the concurrence of the Biſhops and Barons, and 


ſeal d with our ſeals, ſo it was confirm d by the Bi. 


ſhops of Rome; yer, ſaith he, notwithſtanding all 
this, to the prejudice 74 our crown and dignity, you 
have attempted to deſiroy this agreement; which pre- 
ſumptuous attempt we cannot nor will not ſuffer to paſs 


 unpuniſhd. Therefore he requir'd, that as they valu'd 


his favour and their own libertys and poſſeſſions, they 


ſhould abſtain from the execution of that Bull, which 


they had by unworthy arts gain'd from the court of 


Rome; and further, he commanded the Prior and 


Ann, 1198. 


e Gervaſ. 
Chron, X, 
Script. col. 


1605. 


ſome of the Monks to come to him, and to give 
him ſatisfaction for the wrong done to him and his 
kingdom“. 

Leaſt this ſhould not ſuffice, he receiyd that houſe 
into his immediate and ſpecial protection, and com- 
manded all his officers not to ſuffer the Arch-Biſnop, 
nor any body elſe, to attempt any thing to the preju- 
dice of the Church of Lambeth : and to the ſame effect 
did the King write to all the Biſhops of England. 
Sgr. vin. Whilſt that Prince Nis wrote like him- 
ſelf, in both his Reſcripts on this occafion, he appeal'd to 
the court of Rome, which was neither better nor worſe 
than n all he done? ſaid before, and allowing the 

n 
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authority which at the ſame time he had contradicted Richard 1. 
and deny'd: thus did he at once command obedience n. 1198. 
and A the ſubje& to diſobey. Such unhappy cir- 
cumſtances had the unwary conceſſions of this Prince's 
anceſtors drawn upon him. Nor did the reſentment of 
the King determine here, but he commanded the high 
Sheriff of Kent to ſeize the temporaltys of the Con- 
vent * | a Geryaſ. 
Though the King aim'd at nothing more in this pro- . 
ceeding, than to oblige the Convent to ſuſpend the exe- 9 
cution of the Bull, and to leave this affair to the arbi- 
tration of the Biſhops and Abbots of England; and for 
this end the Arch-Biſhop and ſome Biſhops went down 
to Canterbury, and us d all their intereſt to engage them 
to ſubmit to this arbitration; yet, ſaith the Writer of 
their ſtory and at this time a Monk of that houſe, he 
Prior and Convent percerving that all this tended 10 
the contempt of the court of Rome e, anſwer d, that they ! Eiiſi col. 
would not refer this matter to any body, nor by any 
means yield to the ſuſpenſion of that Bull for the demo- 
liſhing the Chapel, but remain d immoveablè in their 
reſolution to adhere to the court of Rome. 15% 
And in the letter of the Prior and Convent in anſwer 
to that of the King, wherein he had commanded them 
to refer this diſpute to five Biſhops and five Abbots, the 
Convent anſwer d, that the Biſbops and Religious of 
England Had generally wrote to the court of Rome in 
Favour of the Arch-Biſhop, and that the Church of Can- 
terbury mu/# be undone if their cauſe was refer d to 
them , who, as they had reaſon io believe, favour d the 4 2 
ide of the Arch. Biſhop ©. If this account gives us 1% 
ſome eſtimate of the feral partys that fayourd the 
different pretenſions, and ſhews. us a great majority on 
the fide of the King and the Laws, yet it ſhews us alſo 
an invincible obſtinacy on the other fide, and that the 
deſigns of the court of Rome were at the bottom of this 
whole affair. 
SECT. Ix. Pope Innocent ak * all the e 
of Gregory the Seventh, but had more art and temper 
and better addreſs, cafily ſaw the tendency and import- 
ance of this diſpute , „and ran into it with a paſſion 
ſuitable to the intereſt which the court of Rome val in 


the ſucceſs thereof: therefore he not only ſet the Car- 
Aa a 3 dinals 
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Richard . dinals to attempt the reſolution of the Arch-Biſhop 
Am, 1198. of Canterbury, by repreſenting the dangers to which 


4 Gerval. 
Chron. X. 
Script, col. 
1623, 


3 Ibid 


1 Tbid. 


he was thereby exposd, but by a new Bull confirm d 
the former Tentence: and to let the world ſee he 
was now in the throne for which his predeceſſors 
had been ſo long contending, and what treatment 
Chriſtian Princes were to expect under the new mo- 
narchy, in one epiſtle to the King he tells that Prince, 
that He could not bear any contempt of the « Apoſlolick 
See, and that thoſe who attempted any thing to the dif: 
honour thereof, fhould learn by their puniſhment to know 
how hard it mas to kick again the pricks*. e 
In another letter to him upon the ſame ſubject, that 


Prelate tells the King, in language better ſuited to the 


Prophet of the Turks than to a Chriſtian Biſhop, that 
he Held the place of Oo upon earth, and without di. 
Niuction of perſons he would puniſh the men and the 


ations that prefumd 10 oppoſe his commands ©, And 
God, who in tis wife providence thought fit to ſcourge 


all:Chriftendom by the impoſture ſet up by the court 
of Nome, was ipleas'd to permit every difficulty to fall 


before it; for after all the courage and reſolution of 
this warhke Prince, he was forc'd to give way and ſuffer 


the College of Lambeth to be demoliſh d and the Ca- 
nons diſpers d, and to ſit down under the mortification 
to ſèee his authority affronted, and a wiſe and brave ef. 
fort to ſupport the rights of the Crown and to ſtop 
the growing Uſurpation, ſink and come to nothing, 


W hilft he in vain beheld and lamented over the miſchief 


4 R. Dicet. 


he was not able to control. By the account that D:- 
cbto, at this time Dean of S. Pauls, gives of this affair, 
it appears that the nation was aftoniſh'd at this pro- 


*R. Dicet. ceeding“; for though, ſaith that Writer, a power was 
mag. Hiſt. Xx. Me = a x 
Script col. joy: given to S. Peter to build and to increaſe, yet, faith 


e Ibid. 


he, by what Laas or by what Canon his ſucceſsors chal- 
lengd a 'right to defiroy, muſt \be left to him to judge 
who gave the power to build ©. And as that learned 


Writer laments this proceeding, he agrees thus far to 


1 hid. 


the reaſon that has before been given thereof, and faith, 


-that'it was occaſiond by Pope /rnocent's raſh and too 
great favour toithe Monks of Canterbury. 
SE. x. Whatever occaſion d it, it was thus the 

court of Rome treated their Hero, and having brought 


him 
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him into difficultys, ſerv'd themſelves upon the mis- Richard 1. 
fortunes which they had firſt drawn down upon him: . 1198. 
-and which is ſadder ſtil what this Prince ſuffer d was but 

the leaſt part of the miſchiefs which his family and the 

Engliſh Church and Nation ow'd to the wickedneſs of 

Pop pe Innocent. 

The King was very uneaſy air this uſage, and hai Ann. 1199. 
courage enough to have attempted a redreſs, if God 
had given him time, or his affairs had ever been in a 
condition to permit it; but the difficultys which his un- 
fortunate expedition to Paleſtine had drawn upon him, 
were ſuch as never ended but with his life. But this 
year put an end to both; for that Prince, in the ſiege of 
Cbhaluæ near Limoges in Azuitain, receiving an unfor- 

tunate ſhot from a croſs- bow into his ſhoulder, for want 
of a good Chirurgeon the wound gangren'd, and put an 
end to his life in the beginning of Abril. Thus fel! 
this great Prince, whoſe bravery and courage have made 
his memory ever dear to the Eugliſb nation. He had his 
faults, and ſuch as take off a great deal from his cha- 
racter; yet he had many Princely accompliſhments, 
and ſuch as might have added luſtre to the Crown which 
he ſupported, had not the artifices of the court of Rome 
and a prevailing humour of the age, falling in with his 
martial ſpirit and natural heat, plung d him into difh- 
cultys that did not ſuffer him ſufficiently to conſider 
the great truſt which God had put into his hands, nor 
the tenderneſs and affection that were due to his peo- 
ple; for that one unadvisd undertaking with which he 
began his reign, robd him and his people too of the 
peace and comfort of all the reſt. But after a reign (or, 
to ſpeak more properly, a continu'd war) of betwixt nine 
and ten years, he was, as has been ſaid before, mortally 
wounded ; and by the death of this unfortunate Prince 
way was made for the ſucceſſion of his more unfortu- 
nate brother King Joh. 

SECT. xl. King Richard being dead, John Earl of lohn 
Moreton was the only ſurviving fon of Henry the Se. Meng. 
cond. Geofrey, elder brother to King John, had left a 
ſon behind him; and this was . Earl of Bretagne, 
whoſe right to the ſucceſſion was ſo far allow d breed: 
that the provinces of 4704, Tourame and Maine ſub- 
mitted to him as their rightful Prince. But though his ' 
preten- 
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John 


pretenfions to the Crown of England ſtood upon the 


Ann. 1199. ſame foot, yet that Prince being a minor and born a- 


broad, thoſe confiderations, together with the addreſs 
of his uncle and his very hberal promiſes to the Bi- 
ſhops and Nobility, ſo far prejudg d his pretence, that 
the right of that Prince was very little conſider d in 


England, and the title of his uncle, however doubtful, 


ſo generally own'd, that without any oppoſition he was 


crown'd King the twenty fifth of May, and receiy'd the 
homage and fealty of his people. T1 rf 

In the mean time the French, who never wanted a 
reaſon to embroyl the affairs of a King of Eugland, 
gave ſuch aſſiſtance to eArihur Duke of Bretagne, as 
put King John under a neceſſity of laying heavy impo- 
fitions on his Eugliſh ſubjects, which by depriving him 
of the affections of his people, and thereby withdraw- 
ing their aſſiſtance from him when he needed it moſt, 
prov d of fatal conſequence to the King in that unhappy 
diſpute, which he afterward had with Pope /znocen?. 


At the preſent it will be fit only to obferve, that the 
ill poſture of his affairs abroad call'd the King ſo haſtily 


thither, that within leſs than a month after his coro- 
nation he was forc'd to go over into Normandy, where 
we muſt leave him to purſue his wars, and return to 
the affairs of the Church of England. 


The changes which the late Papal uſurpation had 


made in the polity of the E7g/z/þ Church, were ſo ſoon 


attended with ill effects to the Crown and Kingdom of 


England, that there is ſcarce a year that does not af- 


ford ſome freſh inſtance of the miſchief which that 
change producd. By. allowing to the court of Rome 
the laſt reſort in cauſes ecclefiaſtical, the Kings of Eng- 


land had not only ſtripd themſelves of the better half 


of their ſupremacy, which God had given them and 
which all their Anceftors had enjoy'd unqueſtion'd, but 
had put it into the power of every peeviſh, deſigning 
ſubject, to ruffle their authority and ſet their country 
into a flame. 


SECT. XII. Nor were theſe misfortunes peculiar to 


the Ergliſb church and nation; for the ſame cauſes had 


the ſame effects whereſoever they prevail d: and the 


ſtrife and contention which immediately enſud the Pa- 


pal uſurpation, were ſo vifible, that Conrad a learned 
- 45401 Abbot, 
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Abbot, who was at Rome about this time, gives us John, 
this account thereof: there is (ſaith he) ſcarce a Bi- 4m. 1199. 


*ſhoprick, a Dignity or a Pariſh Church, which 
ce js not become litigious; and the controverſy 
ce js carry'd to Rome, but not empty handed. 
*Rejoyce mother Rome, becauſe the cataracts of 


a Vix enim remanſit aliquis 
epiſcopatus, ſive dignit as ec- 
cleftaſtica, vel etiam paro- 
chialis ecclefia, quæ non fie- 
ret litigioſa, & Romam de- 
duceretur ipſa cauſa, ſed non 


ce yealth are open'd on the earth, that rivers of 797 vas. Gaude matey 


money may flow in great plenty upon thee. 
*Rejoyce over the iniquity of the ſons of men, 
«which brings in ſo much profit to thee. Re- 
*zoyce over the diſcords broke out of hell to 
* heap money upon thee. Thou now haſt what 
«thou wert ever greedy of: triumph, be- 
© cauſe thou haſt conquer d the world, not by 
«thy religion, but by the wickedneſs of men; 
c for 'tis not conſcience or devotion, but ſtrife 
ce and wickedneſs which bring men to Rome. 

What this Writer ſaith of the effects of that 
authority which the court of Rome had of late 
uſurp'd, was little different from what S. Ber- 
nard in ſeveral epiſtles to Pope Innocent the 


Hluant rivi 


noſira Roma, quoniam ape- 
riuxtur cataractæ theſauro- 
rum in terra, ut ad te con- 

& aggeres num- 
morum in magna copia. Læ- 
tare ſuper iniquitate filio- 
rum hominum, quoniam in 
recompenſationem tantorum 
malorum datur tibi precium. 


 Focundare ſuper adjutrice tua 


diſcordia, quia erupit de pu- 
reo „ eee abyſſi, ut ac- 
cumulentur tibi multa pecu- 
niarum præmia. Habes quod 
ſemper ſitiſti, decanta can- 
ticum, quia per malitiam 
hominum, non per tuam re- 
ligionem orbem viciſti. Ad te 
trahit homixes, non ipſorum 
de votio, aut pura conſci- 
entia, ſed ſcelerum multipli- 
cium perpetratio, & litium 
deciſio, precio comparata. 


Urſperg. Cbron. pag. 307, 


Edit. Baſil. 1569. 


6 Bernard. 
Epiſt. 178,179. 


Second * had charg d upon that court. But 
having ſaid this to ſhew, how ſenfible other nations were 
of the corruption and abuſes which the Papal uſurpa- 
tion immediately produc'd, it is time to return and ob- 
ſerve the effects which it had upon Euglamd. 

To paſs by all others, that one article about the elec- 
tions of Biſhops gave ſo many vexations to the Kings 
of England, and occafion'd ſo many miſchiefs to the 
Engliſb nation, that the ill conduct of two or three of 
this King's predeceſſors, who let in the Papal uſurpa- 
tion, can never be ſufficiently blam d. For in the com- 
paſs of five or fix years we ſhall meet with a diſmal 
ſcene in the election of a ſucceſſor to the preſent Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, which never ended but with the 
life and reign of the King, and the utmoſt diſhonour 
to the Eugliſb Monarchy and Nation. 

SECT. x11. As that unhappy broyl ended, a vexa- 
tion from the ſame ſtock and original began the reign 
of the King; and this was occafion'd by an election to 
the Biſhoprick of S. Davids in Wales. Peter late Bi- 
ſhop thereof dying the year preceding, according to the 
methods which had been in uſe in Eugland, fince Cath- 
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John. edral Tens had been admitted to bear a part in 
Ann, 1199. the election of their Biſhops, King Richard ſent his 
Writ to the Chapter of &. Davids, requiring that ſome 
of that body, having ſufficient power from the Chapter, 
ſhould come to him into Normandy to aſſiſt at the 
4G. -embr. election of a new, Biſhop of S. Davids. Their time for 
2 726.504 this election was afterwards enlarg'd by Geofrey ſon 
616d. of Peter, chief Juſtice of England; yet before the 
Proctors of the Chapter could come to King Richard, ] 
that Prince dy'd; however they purſu d their journey, 
and preſently after the death of King Richard apply d 
themſelves to King John. ET 
But inſtead of following the directions of the King 
and his chief Juſtice, the Chapter, puſh'd on (in all ap- 
pearance) by the ambition and defigns of Ciraldus Cam- 
brenſis, did in two elections proceed without the con- 
ſent of the King, and finally infiſted on the choice of 
that perſon, whom the King had principally and from 
the beginning excepted againſt ; and this was the afore- 
ſaid Giraldus, who was at this time Arch-Deacon of 
Brecknock, founded in the Church of S. Davids. He 
was born in Wales, and if we may rely on his own ac- 
count, he was ally d to the Princes of Soth Wales. The 
age conſider d, he was a perſon of more than common 
meaſures of learning; but if his character were to be 
form d from the hiſtory he gives of himſelf, his whole 
ſtory carrys ſuch an air of vanity, and ſuch marks of 
an opinion and conceit of his own merits and ſufficiency, 
as not only leſſen the man, but may poſſibly give us a 


5 view of the ſpirit * which he acted in this whole 
affair. 
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8101. J. HE Chapter of St. Davids pretend to chooſe their own 


Biſhop : they chooſe Giraldus Cambrenſis: the ancient 
ſtate of that See. 


II. Cambrenſis bs plea at Rome: the inconſſſtence thereof. The preſent 


ſtate of the Clergy of Wales. RE | 
III. The King and the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury oppoſe the deſiens of 
Giraldus to make the Biſbops of St. Davids Arch-Biſhops. | 
IV. The proceedings of the King in that affair. Pope Innocent impoſes a 
tax upon the Clergy, 


V. The ground of that proceeding : the art of Pope Innocent to make 
that impoſition paſs upon the Clergy. | | | 


VI. The Monks of Canterbury and the Ciſtertians exempted from that 


impoſſtion: the miſchiefs thereof to the Crown and Kingdom. 
VII. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury calls a Council to meet at Weſt⸗ 
minſter : the chief Fuſtice forbids his 2 therein. 


VIII. Some reflections on the proceedings of that Council: the Canons thereof. 


IX. Vicaridges firſt erected: the occaſion and effeits. ONT... 
X. Hugh Biſbop of Lincoln dies: the Kings of England and Scotland 
| aſſiſt at hu funeral: he is canoniz d. 
XI. The grounds on which the court of Rome mov d in things of this kind : 
' the Biſhoprick of Lincoln continues void: the reaſon thereof. 


XII. A difference betwixt the King and Arch. Biſpop of York: the grounds 


thereof. A conteſt betwixt the Kine and the Monks of St. Auſtins in 
Canterbury : the occaſion. 
XIII. Pope Innocent eſþouſes the intereſt of the Monks : determines a- 
gainſt the King, 


XIV. Pope Innocent writes to the King in favour of the Monks. | 


XV. A pretended Prophet from Normandy preaches up the obſervance of 
the Lord s day. | 


XVI. The Mug grants a fourth part of his revenues for the Holy War: 
the reaſons and effect. rok N 


8E Cr. I. F THE. Arch-Biſhop then Lord Chancel- John. 
RE lor and Gegfrey then chief Juſtice had Au. 1200. 

1 9 offer d two perſons to the choice of 
the Chapter, and theſe were e Alexander a Ciſtertian 


Monk and Geofrey Prior of Lanthony in e Monmouth- 


ire, a Priory of black Canons. On the other hand, 


the Chapter had offer'd four perſons to the approbation 
of the King, and theſe were Giraldus Canon of S. Da- 
vids and Arch Deacon of Brecknock, Walter Abbot of 
Se. Dogmael, Peter Abbot de Alba Domo, and Reginald 
Foliot who was an Engl/h-man and a Canon of S. Da- 
vids; but theſe being all refusd by the chief Juſtice, 
Vol. 2. B b b 2 and 
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John. 
Ann, 1200. 


and the Canons who appear d before him avowing they 
had no authority from the Chapter to chooſe any other 
perſon, they were ſent home again for new inſtructi- 
ons, where, inſtead of complying with the recom. 


mendations of the King, they again made choice of G:. 


raldus Cambrenſis. 


Ciraldus being thus choſen, without the conſent of the 
King, went away to Rome, where he hoped not only to 
have his election confirm d, but alſo to withdraw Wales 
from the province of Canterbum, and to erect, or rather 


to reſtore to S. Davids the metropolitical power, which 
that See had enjoy 'd whilſt Yales remain'd a kingdom 


2G. Cambr. 
Angl. /ac, par. 


2. Pag. 57% 


ſeparate and independent on that of Ezg/and. As this 


deſign was very agreeable to the inclinations and wiſhes 


of the Welch, fo the Bri1/h Princes ran into it, and wrote 
to Pope Iunocent to favour the pretenſions of Giraldus, 
and aſſiſted him with money. _ : 
The Arch-Deacon was an indefatigable ſollicitor, and 
was very free both of his money and aſſurances of the 
great honour and adyantages which would accrue to 
the court of Rome by favouring his pretenfions : and 
amongſt other arguments he thought fit to tell Pope Ia. 
accent, that if his ſuit was granted, all Wales would 


_ readily conſent to the payment of a penny a houſe to 


_ bEjuſd. p. 544. 


the Holy Chair, and that this would amount to about 
two hundred Marks by the year *; and that over and 
above the ſaid Pezer-pence all Wales would give a great 


_ tithe to the Church of Rome, or, as he explains it, a 


c Tbid. 


tenth of their cattle and moveable goods, which would 
amount to above three thouſand Marks by the year *: 


nor did he forget to urge the ancient ſtate of the Br:- 
Ziþ Church; that it had been independent on that of 
England till the conqueſt of Henn the Firſt; that S. 
Davids had been the Metropolis, and the Biſhops there- 


of Metropolitans of Wales, and wanted nothing but the 


Pall from Rome to ſet them on the level with all other 


of S. Davids had never had the uſe of the Pall, fince 
Sampſon a Biſhop thereof had carry'd his Pall over with 


Metropolitans. 
SECT. 11. Whilſt he told that court, that the Biſhops 


him to Dole in Normandy, he made a mighty ſtretch 
in flattering that court, with ſaying the Church of 
Wales had only been ſubje& to the See of Rome. What 
3-0 truth 
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truth there is in that common tale of Sampſon Biſhop John. 
of S. Davids carrying his Pall to Nor mandy, will not Aun. 12 00. 
deſerve enquiry; but if ever there was ſuch a perſon 
he muſt have liv d at the time when upon the conqueſt 
of the Engliſh many Britons retir d into Normandy, and 
this muſt be near eight hundred years before the preſent 
diſpute, and, if I am not miſtaken, ſome ages before the 
| Biſhops of Rome pretended to the giving of the Pall. 
hut as the court of Rome had for ſome time endea- 
vour d to force other Churches to receive the Pall as a 
mark of ſubjection, ſo it is certain they never fail'd to 
impoſe it on ſuch Metropolitans as own'd their autho- 
rity : therefore to pretend that the Britiſh Church had 
been ſubject to that of Rome, whilſt he at the ſame time 
affirm d that the Arch-Biſhops of S. Davids had ne- 
ver receiv'd a Pall from thence, was neither better nor 
worſe than to contradict himſelf, and to un- ſay what 
he had ſaid before. But a contradiction of this kind is 
to be allowed to one who was to pleaſe the court and 
ſerve a turn; for if there had been no other argument 
to prove the Welch a free Church and independent on 
that of Rome, what Giraldus ſaid, and what was cer- 
tainly true, that the Biſhops of S. Davids had diſ- 
charg'd all the functions of the Metropolitan without 
receiving Palls from thence, that alone had been enough 
to prove the liberty of that Church, and to make it 
evident beyond a doubt that it had no dependence on 
that of Rome. 18 
What that Writer further ſaith of the preſent ſtate 
of the Clergy of Wales, is enough to ſhew that their 
independence was in a great meaſure continud to this 
day; at leaſt, that thoſe later Canons relating to the 
cælibacy and to the ſucceſſions of the Clergy, which 
that court had for above an age been labouring to eſta- 
bliſh, and which were become the moſt certain marks 
of a ſubjection to the authority thereof, had yet had no 
influence upon Wales. For Cambrenſis faith of the pre- 
ſent Clergy of Wales, that they were generally marry d, 
and in particular that this was the caſe of the Canons 
of S. Davids; that they inter-marry'd the daughters or G. Cambr. 
nieces of each other *; and ſo, as he obſerves, the ſons of * 
the Clergy generally ſucceeded their fathers in their ec-# 24 
clefiaſtick preferments: practiſes ſo croſs to the ſchemes 
1611-1 B b b 3 of 
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John. of the court of Rome and to the Canons which they 
Ann. 1200. had lately ford upon the Eugliſß Church, as at once 


ſnew that the Church of Wales had not anciently been 
ſubject to that of Rome, and that it had at this time 
made but little ſteps towards the vaſſalage which had 
already over- taken the Engliſʒ Church: and the ſame 
reaſons make it evident, that the Provincial and Le. 
gantine Canons, relating to the cælibacy of the Clergy 
and receivd in England, had not yet extended their 
authority to Wales. And he who looks but two years 
backwards, and finds an army marching into Wales 
under Hubert the preſent Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
and obſerves the frequent troubles which had been 
given to the Kings of ugland, to maintain the autho- 
rity which Henny the Firſt had gain d over that people; 
how lately they had contended for a Primate of their 
own, and that they were now engag d in a controverſy 
upon the ſame foot; that there had been no Council 
held in Wales ſince Henry the Firſt; will find it eaſy to 
account for the preſent difference betwixt the Eugliſuh 
and the Welch Churches, with reſpect to the different 
portions which they had in the vaſſalage to the Church 
of Rome, and why the Canons receivd in England did 
not yet extend their authority over Hales. 

SEC r. UI. Theſe refle ions, as they give us a juſt 
view of one fide of the aforeſaid controverſy and the 
grounds on which it was managd, ſhew us alſo the 
importance of that affair as well to the Crown as to the 
Church of England. For it was eaſy to foreſee, that if 
the Church of Wales had been ſet free from a depend- 
ence on that of England, the civil dependence would 
have laſted but a little while: and the many efforts 
Which that nation had made that way, gave ſo much 
ground for the jealouſy of the King of Exglaud, that it 
is no wonder if we find him taking this affair to him- 
ſelf. And indeed, the attempt to chooſe their Biſhop 
without his conſent was ſo vifible and ſo direct a vio- 
lence to his ſovereign power, that his ſhare was much 
greater than that of the Arch-Biſhop in the attempt to 
divide his province. x6 


The King and the Arch-Biſhop ſent their Legates to 


Rome to oppoſe the defigns of CGiraldus, and the better 


to ſecure that court, which wonderfully fayourd capi- 
e © tular 


him: and in order thereunto he ifli'd out four ſeveral 
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tular elections and endeavour d to ſhut out the autho- John. 
rity of ſecular Princes, King John wavd the perſons Ann 1200. 
whom he had recommended, and gave his conſent to 
the election of Walter Abbot of S. Dogmael, one of the 
four perſons who had been firſt nam d by the Chapter . 30, Cambr. 
Yet this did not ſo far prevail, but Pope Innocent, 5 Tie 68 
though he refus d to confirm the election of Giraldus, 
and for many reaſons could not conſent to the ſetting 

up of S. Davids as a Metropolis independent on the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; though he could not but 
know, that by the law of England the temporaltys of 
Biſhopricks during the vacancy fell into the hands of 
the King, yet he granted the adminiſtration of the tem- 
poraltys of the aforeſaid Biſhoprick to the Arch Deacon, 

to the great diſpleaſure of the King*. The Arch-Deacon z ua. 
had from his nature all the ambition, haughtineſs and 
ſtubborneſs that were neceflary to qualify him for the 
undertaking in which he was engag d, and by this grant 
gaind ſomething to enable him to carry it on, and to 
give a colour to his pretenſions: but leaving him to 
purſue his hopes at the court of Rome, we muſt return 
to England. 

SECT. Iv. Here we ſhall find the King no leſs ſollici- 

tous to prevent the dangers which threaten d his king- 
doms, than the Arch Deacon was to bring them upon 


— 


Mandates, in all which he aſſerts the importance of this 
affair, declares it to be the cauſe of the Crown, and that 
the honour and dignity thereof ſuffer d in the pretence 
of Giraldus. Whilſt this controverſy was on foot, a4 
new ſcene appear'd, and not a little ſurprizing to the 
whole Weſtern Church: the zeal with which the court 
of Rome had been ftruggling to gain the right of In- 
veſtitures to themſelves, and to engage the Princes of 
the Weſt in the Holy War, was well known to the 
world; and though there was reaſon to believe that all 
that zeal was not lay'd out for nothing, yet the ſecret 
which lay at the bottom was never fit for the light, till 
that court had ſurmounted the difficultys which had 
croſs d their defigns, and the Papacy was fallen into the 
hands of Pope Iunocent; a ſubtle, ambitious and daring 
Prelate; one admirably fitted to put the laſt hand to the 
great fabrick which that court had been raifing by de- 
grees. But 
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John, But the ſecret being now fit for the light, Pope Inno. 
Ann. 1200: cent the ſecond year of his Papacy, inſtead of the old ſoft 
ways of intreating aid for the Holy War, or employing 
little emiflarys to preach up the merit and holineſs of 
ſending relief to Paleſtine, iſſu d out his Bull to all Prelates 
of Holy Church, requiring that all Metropolitans ſhould 
convene their provincial Synods and all Biſhops the 
Synods of their reſpective dioceſes, and cauſe a due eſti- 
mate to be made of all eccleſiaſtical preferments, as well 
the exempt as the unexempted Orders of Religion, and 
that all the Clergy and Religious ſhould be charg'd 
with a fourtieth part towards carrying on the afore- 
Flored ve. ſaid war. 
21. J Af. SECT. v. This was the firſt inſtance the world had 
ever had of this kind. Gregor the Seventh had aſſerted 
the right of the Biſhops of Rome to diſpoſe ecclefiaſtick 
preferments, and Pope Lucius had ſent to England to 
beg for aid, and Pope Alexander the Third in the year 
1179 had pretended to exempt the eſtates of the Church 


from being tax d by the ſecular power; but to exerciſe 


_ a ſovereign power over the Church by a certain and di- 


rect charge upon the revenues thereof, was what ne- 
ver had been heard of before this time. 


Whilſt by his pretended ſovereign power that Prelate 


lay d this charge upon the revenues of the Church, ne 
directed new ways to gain the charity of the laity: in 


order whereunto, he appointed that in every pariſh 


Church there ſhould be fix'd a cheſt with three locks, 


one to be kept by the Biſhop of the dioceſe, the ſecond 
by the Miniſter of the pariſh, and the third by ſome 
Lay-man whoſe fidelity might be confided in, and that 
1n thoſe cheſts the laity ſhould depofite their alms. 
That this undertaking might the better anſwer the 
ends he had reſolv'd to ſerve under the umbrage of re- 
ligion and zeal, Pope Innocent farther appointed two 
Cardinals, Stephen Cardinal of St. Praxedzs and Peter 
Cardinal of S. Mary, to be the Generals, and in his 
ſtead to head this 3 But leaſt the views of 
this ambitious and deſigning Prelate ſhould lye too open, 


or as he expreſſes it, leaſt any one ſhould admire or be 


troubl d at the authority which he made uſe of on this 
occaſion, he not only pretended the neceſſity and the 
hopes of ſucceeding in this expedition, but to prevent 


the 
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the alarm which an attempt to raiſe money upon the John! 
Clergy and Religious of the Weſtern nations, without Ain. : 208. 


ſo much as conſulting with the Princes or Biſhops 
thereof, would certainly have produc'd, if God had not 
thought fit to give up men to infatuation and blindneſs, 
Innocent promis d, that his raifing of money ſhould not 
be drawn into example, and that what he did at this 
time ſhould be no manner of prejudice to them 


2 Nec 2111 modo credatis, 


for the future. Thus liberal was that Prelate 7:9, fn Hen, elle ne. 


in his promiſes that no ill uſe ſnould be made 
of this attempt, when a little time will put 
it beyond all doubt, that this was all art and 
trick, and that nothing was more at the heart 


veſtrum legem vobis impo- 
nere intendamus, ut à vobis 

in poſterum „e ma, 
quaſi debita & conſuetudi- 
naria,requiratur ; imo nul- 
lum er hoc vobis præjudi- 
cium volumus generari. In- 
noc. Epiſt. Hoved. Annal. 


of that Prelate, than to make ſuch a precedent br 297. fol. 455. 
as might let in that court to a way of raifing of money 
on the Clergy without the authority of ſecular Princes, 
and make themſelves maſters of the wealth of the Weſt: 
ern Churches. 

Scr. vi. As that court thus endeayour'd to la 
thoſe to ſleep whole vigilance they had reaſon to fear, 

they were very careful not to awaken their friends in 
England; therefore the Bull which thus audaciouſly 
lays a charge on all the reſt of England, excepted the 
Monks of Canterbury as well as the Cifertzan Monks. 4 14 

This was the boldeſt ſtep that court had ever made, 
and that which in time conſummated the tyranny for 
which they had long been labouring: but for this rea- 
ſon it is ſo much the more ſtrange, that it was ever 
ſuffer d by Chriſtian Princes; for by this means the 
wealth oft the Clergy was in a little time, not only with- 
drawn from the uſe and aſſiſtances it had anciently 
given to the State, but turn d againſt it, and became 
the great inſtrument in the vaſſalage of Princes, who 
were broken and undone by the charity and munificence 
of their anceſtors and people. 

But having viewd the ſteps by which the court of 
Rome rais d it {elf to a power to levy men, to form, 
and head, and to pay armys; before we proceed to ſee 
what uſe Pope Innocent made of the expedition he thus 
engag'd in, it will be fit to turn and obſerve how his 
audacious attempt ſped in England. The power of 
raifing men and money is the peculiar and diſtinguiſh- 
ing right of States and Princes, and every invaſion 
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 #.1200. no longer free and independent, than it retains this 
right peculiar and appropriate. And this renders it 
very ſtrange, that Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
who was at this time Lord Chancellor, and from the 
time of his advancement to the See of Canterbury 
ſeems to have acted as became a good ſubject, ſhould 
ſiffer himſelf to have any part in an affair, which in the 
firſt view could not but appear of ill conſequence to 
the Crown and the Kingdom and the whole Egli 
Church. eee 
SRE r. vi. Vet if I am not miſtaken, the Council 
conven d by the Arch-Biſhop, and which met at West. 
minſter this year, had it's beginning from the aforeſaid 
Mandate of Pope Iunocent. That which confirms me in 
this opinion is, what our Hiſtorians generally agree in; 
which is, that Geofrey ſon of Peter Earl of Ee, at this 
time chief Juſtice of England, ſent his Prohibition to 
the Arch-Biſhop, forbidding him to hold the aforeſaid 
« Hoved. Au. Council; of which our Hiſtorians give no reaſon : but 
al ar. it ſeems moſt likely to have been owing to the wiſdom 
and precaution of that great Miniſter, who could not 
but foreſee the ill conſequence of laying impoſitions on 
the ſubjects of England, by vertue of a Mandate from 
the See of Rome; for the very aſſembling upon that 
foot did, in the very nature of it, imply a recognition 


free and independent kingdom. 

For whether the Bull of Pope Innocent did impoſe 
the tax upon the Exgliſh Clergy, or commanded others 
to do it, the caſe was ſtill the ſame and the danger e- 
qual. But if we take the Bull of Pope Innocent and the 
Prohibition of the chief Juſtice as comments upon one 
another, we have, it may be, the beſt view this dark 

part of our ſtory is capable of; for the Bull affords rea- 
{on enough for the Prohibition, and the Prohibition 
naturally leads one to believe, that that afſembly began 
upon a wrong foot, and had ſomething to do which the 
government had no reaſon to like. For every Arch- 
Biſhop had a power from the Canons of the univerſal 
Church to conyene his provincial Councils, and the 
inſtances of this kind which our Hiſtorians lay before 
us, ſhew us that the law of Erg/and had not yet coo 
trol 


John. thereof is of ſuch conſequence, that a kingdom can be 


of a foreign authority, inconſiſtent with the notion of a : 
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trol d the authority of the Canons in this particular. John. 


And if we ſuppoſe that the aforeſaid Council was con- An. 1200: 
ven d by the Leganiine power of the Arch-Biſhop, that 
will not ſufficiently explain to us the reaſon of the chief 
Juſtices Prohibition; for the Legantine power had 
been for ſome time receivd in England. 
SEGT. yi. But kingdoms can never be too jealous, 
where a ſupremacy 1s pretended to by a foreign power ; 
eſpecially a ſupremacy which pretends to break in upon 
the tender and moſt ſenfible part of the legiflature, the 
power of raifing money on the ſubject. And as this 
attempt of Pope Innocent was the firſt inſtance of this 


kind, it ſeems very probable that this was the true rea- 


ſon of the Prohibition ſent to this aſſembly. But what- 
ever occaſion d the one or the other, the diſobedience 
of the Arch-Biſhop was of ill conſequence, and open d 
the way to a power of calling Councils and making Ca- 
nons of very miſchievous conſequence to the State. 
The thing which appears molt ſtrange in this affair 
1s, that an attempt of this kind ſhould meet with no 
greater oppoſition : for when Pope Lucius the Third 


| ſent to ask the aſſiſtance of the Biſhops of England, the 


Biſhops defird the King not to ſuffer the Legates of 

the Biſhop of Rome to come into Erg/and upon that 
occaſion, and for fear it ſhould grow into example „ Hoved. 4+- 
did by the hands of King Henry make a preſent to Lu- fil 3560 
cius, but would not ſuffer any impofition to be lay'd 

upon themſelves by the authority of the court of Rome +, 5 154d. 


Befides, tis evident that the nation was at this time ſo 


jealous of the court which ſet this defign on foot, that 


Ralph de Diceto who was now Dean of S. Pauls, ſpeax- 
ing of this impoſition, faith, that unleſs the Romans 
had renounc'd their natural greedineſs, this money. 
would never be employ'd to the ends which they pre- 
tended . And accordingly Ur/perger/:s tells us, that the -R.Dicer. x 
army which was pay'd with this money, was by the ap- 377%. 
pointment of Pope Iunocent ſent into Greece, and after 
ſome time attack'd Conſtantinoplè 4, and ſhed a great 4Uriperg 
deal of Chriſtian blood. But to return to the Council 5% Kat 
of WeSiminſter. Nile Ball. 1569. 
Whatever was the reaſon thereof, tis certain the 
Arch-Biſhop did this year hold a Council, which met at 
Weſtminſter about the nineteenth of Seprember, where- 
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in feveral Conſtitutions were agreed upon; in all four- 


Ann. 1200. teen. 


The firſt directs the ordering of the voice in \ perform. 
ing the Offices of the Church. 
The ſecond and third direct the manner of celebrat- 


ing the Lord's Supper, and the adminiſtration of Baptiſm, 


The fourth directs the conduct of Confeſſion and 


Penance. 


The fifth refirains the retinue of the Biſhops GC. in 
viſiting the Clergy. 

The fixth requires that no one be ordain'd without 
a Title. 

The ſeventh enjoins that none be excommunicated 


without previous Admonition. 


The eighth forbids taking money for the adminiſtra- 


tion of the Sacraments. 


The ninth requires payment of Tithes without Je: 
ductions for charge of harveſt. 

The tenth requires the chaſtity of the Clergy, and 
that no one be inſtituted to a Living above three Marks, 
unleſs he will ſerve it in perſon. . 

The eleventh preſcribes the degrees of Kindred which 
may marry. 

The twelfth dire&s the manner of canonical Purgation. 
The thirteenth allows Lepers, where numerous, to 


build Churches for themſelves. 


The fourteenth reſtrains the avarice of the Religious, 


and forbids them to receive tithes from Lay hands, or 


to thruſt out the Secular Clergy. 
SECT. Ix. The better to prevent the inconveniences 
which might accrue to the Church, for want of a ſuffi- 


_ cient ſubſiſtence for thoſe who were to ſerye the cures, 


the aforeſaid fourteenth Canon requires, that when- 
ever any future appropriation ſhould be made, a Vicar 
ſhould be eftabliſhd and provifion made for his main- 
tenance. Here, if I miſtake not, we have the begin- 
ning of Vicaridges in England; whereas before this time 
appropriations of pariſh Churches had extended to all 
the tithes, as well ſmall as great, and the appropriator 


had been oblig d to provide for the cure. But though 
this Conſtitution might prevent the inconveniences 


which aroſe to pariſh Churches, by being ſupply'd by 
men who for the moſt part livd in Religious houſes, 
| and 
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and were from thence ſent out to ſerve the cures of lohn. 
the Churches appropriated thereunto, yet it ſeems Am. 1200. 


very probable, that it let in an uſage which in time 
went a great way in eating up the proviſion, which the 
piety of the preceding ages had made for the parochial 
Clergy. - 497 

For this new inſtitution of perpetual Vicars, by pro- 
viding for their refidence and maintenance, took off the 
great objections againſt appropriations of tithes, and 
thereby open d a way to the pretenfions of the Nuns, 
military Orders, Gilds and Lay fraternitys, as well as 
to the Religious, to gain a part in the revenues of the 
Church, and did in a very little time do a great deal to- 


wards impoveriſhing the parochial Clergy. 


If it had not its beginning here, thus much is evi- 
dent, that the Rolls of Hugh Wells and Robert Groſt. 


head, ſucceſſively Biſhops of Lincoln within a few 


years after this Council, are in a manner nothing elſe 
but appropriations to Religious houſes, and the inſtitu- 
tions or endowments and ſettlements of Vicaridges. 


But theſe are ſo numerous, that, if I miſtake not, 


there are more appropriations to be found in the Rolls 
of the two aforeſaid Biſhops, within the compaſs of fifty 
three years after this Council, than in all the Records 
of their ſucceſſors down to the Reformation. But what- 


ever occafion'd it, in this and the ſucceeding age the 
parochial Clergy were exceedingly impoveriſh'd, and 
the Church was robd to make proviſion for Monaſte- 
rys: a miſchief which ſucceeding times have great rea- 
ſons to lament; but the State was not ſufficiently ſen- 


fible of it, till it had ſpread too far, and became in- 
cur able. NS 
SECT. x. Not long after the aforeſaid Council, we 


hear of the death of Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, by a diſ- 


temper which he had contraQed in a journey from 
Rome. But though this Prelate's life and miracles make 
a great figure in our. ſtory, it is an unuſual accident 
which attended his death, rather than any other confi- 
deration, which obliges me to remember it at this time: 
for that Prelate dying the ſeventeenth of November, his 
body was carry d to Lincoln, at the time when King 
John had appointed to receive the homage of William 


King of the Scots, which occaſion drew together a great 


Cc 30 concourſe 
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John. concourſe of the Biſhops and Nobility of both king. 
Ann. 1200. doms; and the corps of the aforeſaid Prelate being 
carry'd thither at this time, the two Kings did ſo much 
honour to it, as to aſſiſt in the bearing of his body from 
the entrance of the Cloſe to the Weſt door of the Church. 
Beſide the honour he receiy d from theſe two Princes, 
three Arch-Biſhops and thirteen Biſhops are ſaid to 
have aſſiſted at his funeral. Fat. 12515 
Nor were theſe the only diſtinguiſhing and peculiar 
honours done to the memory of that Prelate; for about 
twenty years after he was canoniz d by Pope Honorius, 
and in ſome inſtruments of the ſucceeding Biſhops of 
Lincoln he is commonly ſtiI'd zhe glorious Confeffor , 
and by the authority which now pretended to the diſ- 
poſal of heaven and earth placd in the catalogue of 
Saints, and imploring his interceſſion recommended to 
2 M.Par. ann. the Church *. But the Hiſtorian, to whom we are 
220.7. 309. Oblig' d for this account, leaves us to ſeek for the reaſons 
thereof; and if the character Barons gives of this Pre- 
= late will not explain it, we ſhall be ſtill in the dark. 
= This Biſhop had been bred a Carthuſian, was a great 
encourager of the Monaſticks, and practic'd the aufte- 
ritys by which that Order had diſtinguiſh'd it ſelf, and 
which paſs d upon this age for great marks of devotion 
and holineſs. Theſe confiderations went a great way in 
| brightening the character of this Prelate, and ſet him 
up on high in the eſteem of the Monkiſh Writers. But 
| things of this kind had no great weight at Rome; we 
1 muſt therefore look ſomewhere elſe for the reaſon of 
his canonization. Now, it appears that he had been a 
ſtiff aſſerter of the Papal power, and ſo affronted the 
: authority of King Richard, that Baronins gives him 
4 Baron. . the title of Malleus Regum, the enemy of Kings“, or as 
bernd he very properly explains himſelf, a great afferter of the 
ecclefiaftick liberty; and that he was in danger of being 
treated by King Richard in Normandy as Arch-Biſhop 
i. Becket had been by his father in England 
SEC r. xl. One who conſiders the great defign on foot 
at this time to leſſen the authority of Princes, and the 
zeal with which the court of Rome carryd it on and 
rewarded thoſe who acted vigorouſly therein, will be 
very apt to think, that the honours which the Church 
of Rome pay d to this Prelate, had their beginning from 
conſiderations of that kind. That 
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That court did not always move upon the ſame foot, john 
nor go the ſame pace in diſpoſing. their favours; for in A. 1200. 
all other inſtances of canonization of the Engliſh Saints 
they ever waited for the deſire of the King or the Bi. 
ſhops, and the miracles of the Saint; but when: they 
were to do right to a Martyr of the Papacy, their zeal 
was all flame, the difficultys and delays which attended 
other inſtances preſently vaniſh'd. 'And if this was not 
the caſe of this Prelate, there 1s but too much reaſon 
to think he ow d his canonization to his oppoſition and 
contempt of the ſecular authority, and that his ri- 
gorous obſervance of the rules of his order ſervd only 
for a cover to the true reaſon, by which the court of 
Rome acted in doing honour to his e But to 
return. 

King John coming to Lincoln to receive the homage Ann. 1201. 
of the King of Scozland the latter end of the laſt year, 
and during his ſtay there Having aſſiſted at the "Rt 
of the late Biſhop thereof, was too ſoon made ſenfible 
that he was like to meet with difficultys in the choice 
of a ſucceſſor; for whilſt he thought of enjoying the 
rights of his anceſtors in the nomination of à new Bi: 
ſhop, the Dean and Canons ran too far into the prevail- 
ing pretence to a free election. It is probable, that this ene . 
pretence was the true reaſon why that Biſhoprick was fel 46 
continud void till the year 1203, when Milliam de 
Blois Præcentor of the Church of Lincoln was advanc d 
to that ſtation; yet our Hiſtorians have left us no re- 
mains of this controverſy: and poſterity would have 
been no great loſer by it, if ſome other diſputes of the 
ſame date had met with the ſame fortune; for things 
of this kind only give us a proſpect of the follys and >» 
infirmitys of humane nature, and under this head there 

is but too much reaſon to place the diſputes betwixt 
the King and his brother the Arch-Biſhop of York, the 
long controverſy betwixt the King and the Monks of 
Canterbury, and the unhappy broyls betwixt the Arch- 
Biſhop of ork and his Clergy. 

SECT. x11. The Arch-Biſhop had oppos d and excom- 
municated the officers whom the King had employ d in 
collecting an impoſition lay d upon his people; but the 
King taking Tork in his way in the progreſs he made, 
in the beginning of this year, towards the borders of 

Scotland, 
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Jolin. Scotland, the brothers were reconcil'd andi the difp, pute 
Am, 1201. was ended. But the difference bet wixt that relate: and 
the Dean and Chapter of Jorꝶ about preſenting to the 
Præcentorſhip of — Cathedral, and his diſpute with 
Honorius Arch-Deacon of Richmiond, lafted ace and 

gave him more trouble. 
As for that with'the Ark: Deaton it was carryd to 
Rome, which the Arch. Biſnop ſo reſented, that not- 
withſtanding the appeal of the Arch- Deacon, he ſuſ 
pended him from his office and excommunicated him. 
But this only render d the Arch. Deacon more weleome 
at Rome, and ſo endear d his cauſe, that he was eſteemd 
a ſufferer for that court: accordingly, without hearing 
the Arch-Biſhop, Pope Innocent in a very haughty and 
imperious ſtile wrote to that Prelate, and tells him, that 
be could not and ought not to ſuffer his preſumption 
to paſs unpuniſhd,. and that if he did not revoke his 
proceedings againſt the Arch-Deacon and reſtore him, 
he would iſſue out his Bull to the Biſhop of EY and 
the Abbot of Waltham, impowering them to revoke 
his ſentence, and oblige him to make ſatisfaction to 
the Arch-Deacon for all the damages which he had 
« Innoc 27. ſuſtain d'. And after two or three year's diſpute Pope 
nal. fol 465. Innoceni determin d in favour of the Arch- Deacon, and 
in a ſtile fitted to the majeſty and grandeur of the new 
þ Hoved. Aw: -- monarchy did, in his epiſtles to the King and the 
4, Jol dcs. Clergy of the Arch. Deaconry of Richmond, notify his 
ſentence and require obedience: and which is more ob- 
ſervable, in his letter to the Arch Deacon of Richmond 
he pretends not only to lay his commands on the Ab- 
bots, Priors, Rural Deans and Secular Clergy, but on 
- [nnoc.Epif. the Sheriffs too ©, and requires them to affiſt the Arch- 


Hoved. An- 


nal. fol. 409. Deacon. 

It will hs no Wunde if we find that Prelate thus 
treating the King s ſubjects, when we obſerve the treat- 
ment he beſtow'd upon the King himſelf, in a diſpute 


which happen d betwixt that Prince and the Monks of 


S. Auſtins in Canterbury, about the Church of Fever- 
ſham in Kent. The Rector thereof dying about this 
time, the King preſented: Simon de Wells Chancellor, 
to Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; but the Monks, 
who pretended a right thereunto and reſoly'd to take 
the ene thereof to their own uſe, were too quick 


for 
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for the King, and immediately upon the death of the John. 
Rector ſent ſome of their body to take poſſeſſion, as 4m. 1201. 


well of the Church as the Parſonage, and by force kept 
out the Clerk of the King and pretended to preſent 
another. The King was ſo provok d by this proceeding, 
that he order'd the Sheriff of Kent to diſpoſſeſs the 
Monks, who raifing a ſufficient force oblig d them to 
quit their poſſeſſion, but not without a reſiſtance which 
coſt ſome blood - ſhed in the Church. 
_ SECT. xIII. The Monks of S'. 4497s, whether en- 
courag'd by the ſuccefles of thoſe of the Cathedral or 
by the aſſurance they had of the favour of the Court of 
Rome, deſpis d all the offers of the Arch-Biſhop, and 
ſuch of the Clergy and Nobility who endeavour d to find 
out a temper which might make up this unhappy 
breach; and with an obſtinacy equal'd by nothing but 
what they had ſeen in the conduct of the Monks of 
Trinity, purſu'd their pretence, and according to the 
uſual method of thoſe people entitld God to their 
quarrel, and ſhelter'd their greedineſs under the um- 
brage of Religion, deſpisd and affronted the King and 
every body that opposd them, and forgot every thing 
which lookd like gentleneſs, good nature or good 


manners. 


They very well knew what great things the Monks 

of the Holy Trinity had done for the See of Rome by 
their obſtinacy, and what returns had been made them. 
They ſaw that every inſult offer d to the ſecular au- 
thority, did ſomething towards leflening it in the 
eyes of the people, and was for that reaſon a welcome 
ſacrifice to that court, which had founded it's hopes 
on that bottom, and upon that account was ever at 
one end of every affront offer d to the ſecular power: 
therefore without ſtopping at the courts of the King, 
the Monks, at the ſame time they ſeizd upon the Church 
of Fever/ham, appeal'd to the court of Rome. 

Pope Iunoceut immediately eſpous'd the cauſe, and 
by his epiſtle, directed to the Biſhop of E and the 
Prior of S. Edmunds, commanded, that thoſe who had 
diſpoſſeſs d the Monks ſhould be excommunicated and 
the places they inhabited put under an interdict, and 
that, except the baptiſm of children and burial of the 
dead, no religious offices ſhould'be performad *, and 
Wael. 2. D d d with 1850. 
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ſchn. with an eh inſolence commanded them to 
Ann, 1201. reſtore the Abbot and Convent to their poſſeſſion. The 
King forbad the execution of the Bull, and both him. 
lf and the Arch- Biſhop oppos d the pretenſions of the 
Monks. 

SECT. xIv. But as their obſtinacy was invincible, 
they were well affur'd of the favours of Pope [unocent : 
accordingly, that Prelate wrote to the King and told 
him, that every one ought to ſtand or fall to his own 
Maſter, and advisd him not to intermeddle in the af 
fairs of the Clergy and Religious, and in effect told him 
he had nothing to do with them. | 

The whole courſe of that Prelate's proceeding left 

the King no room to doubt, who was that Lord and 
Maſter intended by Pope Innocent, to whom, as he pre- 
tended, it belong d to judge of the Clergy and Religious 
of Eng land. But whatever right that Prelate had to 
judge in this affair, he made himſelf a party to it and 
took 1t to himſelf, and in his epiſtle to the Biſhops of 
England declares himſelf the only defender of the 
Rona of S. Auſtins : and the iſſue was ſuch as might 
be expected, when the ſame perſon is both the Advo- 
cate and the Judge of a cauſe; for after the King and 
the Arch-Biſhop had had a great deal of fruitleſs wrang- 
ling, the King, ſeeing no other choice but either to give 
up his pretence or to come to an open rupture with 
the court of Rome, yielded to the prevailing uſurpation, 
and ſufferd the Monks to reap the fruits of their own 
 obſtinacy and perverſeneſs. 
But as the court of Rome was ever making ſome 
new ſtep towards humbling the Eugliſb Monarchy, 
things of this Kind fall ſo frequently in our way, that 
they have nothing ſurprizing in them; unleſs it be the 
folly and the madneſs of the Exgliſb nation in ſuffering 
a wicked and dangerous impoſture to grow upon them, 
whilſt their want of precaution, and the feeble defence 
they made againſt it, is ſuch as is never to be excus d. 

SECT. xv. This year affords us an article of ſtory of 
another kind and very much out of the way; for about 
this time we hear of a new Prophet from Normandy, 

who came into Exg/and to preach up the better ob- 
ſervance of the Lords day; and this was Exfachims 
Abbot of Flay. He had been i in Euglaud ſome time be- 


fore, 
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fore, and with great zeal preach d againſt the holding John. 
Ann. 120. 


a Hoved. An 
nal, fol. 457. 


of Fairs and Markets on the Lords day, and returnd 
again this year, and with mighty warmth purſud the 
ſake: Geflgny: n 05) 5D novig zoon Def nog 

Nor was he ſingular in this; for there were others 
who went up and down Europe preaching the ſame 
doctrine. But as all this zeal had it's beginning from 
an impoſture, and. this was a letter which we find at 
large in Hoveden and M Paris, pretended to be 


0 , 


2 


ſent from God and to be found on the altar of a Church z.2<o. 


dedicated to S. Simeon in Golgotha in Jeruſalem; ſo it 


appears that the ſame men who publiſh'd this pre- 


tended new meſſage from God, did at the ſame time 


preach up the Cruſade, which would tempt one to 


think, that this pretended zeal for the honour of the 
Lord's day was intended as a cover for ſomething elſe. 


That day was not then obſerv'd in Exgland as it ought 


to have been; and nothing can be more. equitable than 
that God ſhould have a juſt portion of our time; yet 
there is ever reaſon to ſuſpect, where men pretend to 
ſerve the ends of truth by falſhood and impoſture. 

SECT. xvi. Notwithſtanding the mighty addreſs with 
which the expedition to Paleſtine had been magnify'd 
in England, time and thinking had ſo cool'd our war- 
riors, that great numbers of them repented, and would 
have excus'd themſelves: but Pope Iuanocent, who knew 


| how to find his account therein, by a Bull directed this 


year to the Biſhops of England, commanded them to 


excommunicate, by name every Lord's day, all that 
drew back from this undertaking. | 


The conſiderations of a family, wife and children, 


were not regarded: all the tyes of nature and religion 


were forc'd to give way. So artfully was this affair 
manag d, that King John, though under great difficultys, 
and forc'd to lay heavy burthens upon his people to 


provide for the publick neceſſitys, was yet prevail d 


upon to grant a fourtieth part of his revenue for carry- 
ing on this war: and by his appointment Geofrey Earl 
of Eheæ and chief Juſtice wrote to the Barons of E7g- 


land, to engage them voluntarily to give a fourtieth 


part of their yearly rents for the ſame purpoſe. But in 
that epiſtle he takes care to let them know, that that 


impoſition was either by right nor cuſtom, nor com- 
Vol. 2. Ddd 2 pulſion 
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Ain. e eee as clauſe which ſhews, that the late impoſi - 

tion on the Clergy was not forgotten, and — the 

nation had not yet given up the n 3 that 
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Ab; anno 120%, ad annum 1209. 


SE 0 T. I. 8¹ 0 M E reflection on the condu8 8 BESS of the Ring. 
Pope Innocent / deſigns upon the Eaftern Empire. 

II. The holy warriors attack, W > : the pretended and true 

grounds of that: war. 

III. That expedition deſgn d to ſerve the court * Ro me: the Helke thereof. 


IV. Hubert Arel-Biſboþ of Canterbury dies : the Monks chooſe NO | 
privately : oblige him to an oath of ſecrecy, © 


*. Proceed to ai nem election: thooſe John Biſhop of Norwich. A cha- 
. ratter of Hubert Arch-Biſbop o Canterbury. 


VL The loſs the ſuſtatns. in the death of that Prelate, The e caſe of the 
double en fe at Rome : Pope Innocent determines againſt the 


Biſhops of the Province: the reaſon thereof, The ancient uſage of the 
Church in the election of B . 


VII. Pope Innocent vacates both elections: forces the Monks to proceed to 
a new election: Stephen Langton choſen Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury. 


VIII. The King reſents that proceeding: turns out the Monks of Canter- 
bury. 


IX. The Mug writes to Pope Innocent: threatens to cut of all communica- 
ion with Rome: the effetts thereof. 


X. Pope Innocent defends his proceeding : the — of that defence: the 
* preſent ſtate of the Papacy. 


XI. 45 court of Rome changes the government of the Church: pretends to 

have a right to confirm the election of Emperors, 
XII. The uſe the court of Rome makes of the holy war. 
XIII. The ill ſtate of the Engliſh Monarchy. 


XIV. Pope Innocent puts the Mngdom of England under an interdict. 
XV. The Rug whoa for hy ſecurity, 


John. SECT. I. HE Kings late compliances with the 
Ann. 1202. court of Rome were chiefly owing to 


the ill poſture of his affairs abroad, 
where he was at this time engag'd in war: and it is not 


unlikely that the ſame reaſon put him upon that at- 
tempt, which does ſtill, and will for ever remain the 
reproach of his reign; I mean his taking away the life 
of his nephew Arthur Earl of Bretagne. For though 
the circumſtances of that fact are yet a ſecret, it is 


agreed 


— 
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agreed on all hands, that that young Prince was decoy'd John. 
into his hands and never heard of more: and notwith- Ann. 1202. 
ſtanding all that could be ſaid to the contrary, the guilt 
of his death was lay d to the charge of the King. And 
the iſſue of that attempt was ſuch as uſually attends the 
wiſdom of wicked men: the King had not only the in- 
famy and reproach of the Princes death lay d to his 

charge, but inſtead of clearing and giving his affairs a 
better face, that unnatural wickedneſs drew greater dif- 

_ fieultys upon him; and which is more, it ſunk him fo 

low in the opinion of the world and the affections of 
his people, that he was never in a condition to extri- 
cate himſelf, and in all probability did a great deal 
towards that fatal calamity which at laſt overwhelm'd 
him. Ne to FR 

But if it was not the hand of God which from this Amn. 1203. 
time purſu'd this Prince, yet his conduct was ſuch as 
might reaſonably lead one into a miſtake of that kind; 

for not long after this, and whilſt he was embarraſs d in 
a war with Philip King of France and all his affairs 
went wrong, he abandond himſelf to ſloth and plea- 
ſure and the charms of a wife, and with an amazing 

_ ſtupidity and unconcerndneſs ſaw the French King 

over- running his dominions, ſeizing his caſtles and lay- 
ing his towns in aſhes, whilſt neither his duty nor his 
intereſt, the advice or reproaches of his friends, were 
able to awaken him, till his misfortunes were too big 
for a cure. . . 

Whilſt the King was thus loſing his dominions in 
France and the hearts of his people in England, and 
his own ill condu& was preparing the way to render 
him an eaſy facrifice to the ambition and deſigns of the 

court of Rome, Pope Innocent was employing the forces 
and treaſure which he had lately gather d up in the 
Weſt, to ſerve the purpoſes which that court had long 
in their view in the Faſt; for Balduin Earl of Han. 
ders, being now at the head of the army rais d as was 
pretended for the expedition to Pale/7ine, did by the 
appointment of Pope Innocent turn his arms againſt 
the Emperor of the Eaſt. This expedition was cover d 
under the pretence of reſtoring Jſaacius the Emperor 
of Conſtantinople, who had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſs d, and 
made a priſoner by Alexius Comnenus; but the iſſue 
Dad d 23 thereof 
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thereof makes it very evident, that ſubduing the Greek 
to the Roman Church, and putting the Eaſtern Em- 
pire into ſuch hands as might beſt ſerve the intereſt 
of the court of Rome, was the true reaſon of that war. 
Sgr. 1. Thus much is certain, that the promiſe 
made by Alerius Angelus ſon of the impriſon d Em- 
peror, that he would /u>mi? lo the Church of Rome, 
and do what in him lay to induce the Eaſtern Church 
to the like ſubmiſſion, was the reaſon which movd the 

holy warriors to turn their arms againſt the Greeks*. 
And as eAlexins gives this account of this affair, fo 
the Conſtitution made by his ſucceſſor Balduin, giv- 
ing the reaſon which movd the Latins to attempt 
to take the city of Con/tanimople from the Creeks, 
faith, it was to advance the honour of the Roman 
Church: and the ſame Conſtitution, relating the grounds 
which induc'd the army to depoſe the Emperor AMexius 
and to ſet up Baldwin, faith, it was becauſe his diſobe- 
dience and hatred to the Weſtern Church were ſuch, 
that he choſe rather to ſee Greece ruin d, than to ſee the 


Eaſtern ſubmit to the Weſtern Church. 


As Pope Innocent acted upon theſe views, it is very 


evident the iſſue of this expedition was anſwerable; for 


whatever had been pretended of the reſtitution of A 
lexins Angelus this year, the year following Balduin 
Earl of Flanders and General of the Cruſade was cho- 
ſen Emperor of Conſtantinople, and Pope Innocent con- 


_ firm'd the choice ©, and the Greek Church was ſubju- 


gated to the Latin: and the better to model it to the 


form thereof, Thomas a Venetian was choſen Patriarch 


* Joid. 
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of Conſtantinople, and the choice confirm'd by Pope In- 


nocent : and God was ſo far entit1'd to this unchriſtian 
uſurpation, that the ſtile of the new Emperor was, Bald- 
win Emperor of the Romans choſen of God, 
The better to enable him to defend what he had thus 
unjuſtly gotten, Pope Innocent took the uſurper into 
the ſpecial protection of the Chair of &. Peter; that is 
in other words, he own'd the juſtice of his proceeding, 
and made the cauſe of that Prince the cauſe of the 
Church of Rome. And in his epiſtle wrote upon that 
occaſion to the army of the Cruſade, he requird them 
to aſſiſt Balduin; and to ſhew how much the intereſt 
of the Papal grandeur lay at his heart, in the ſame- 


epiſtle 
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epiſtle he requires, that he Greeks ſhould be reduc'd John. 
to obedience to the holy Chair, and the rights of the La- Aun. 1204. 
tin Church ſet up in the city of Conftantinople*. a Bzovii con- 
SEC. m. This was not the effect of tranſport and 5%” 
ſuddain heats; for when Baldwin was taken priſoner 
and his army baffld, and the holy warriors ſo dif: 
courag d by their ill ſucceſs that they had ſome 3 
thoughts of returning home, Pope Innocent chro & paulo Clrifices 
lay'd his commands upon them to ſtay at Con. „% Canter 


. . apud Conſtantinopolim ad 
ftantmople, to revenge the perfidiouſneſs of the % »/qve tempus bereut: 


ræcepit, we pedem inde 
Greeks and to reduce them to the obedience een ut reliqui (6 
of the Holy Roman Churcht. And as the in- eren, oe porparemtr 


rent tum ut Græcos ad obe- 


tereſt of the court of Kome appears to be the ##1ian e Srdis Ro- 
true ground upon which Pope Innocent mov'd Brovii mu hypo 
in this expedition, ſo the account that Baro. | 
11145 gives thereof, plainly ſhews, that the new Empire 
of the Latius, as well as the Church, was ſettI'd upon the 
ſame bottom, and that in modelling as well the one as 
the other, a particular regard was had to the eccleſi- 
aſtick Monarchy in the Weſt. e 
J have not led the reader to the Eaſt, only to fill up 

a void place in our ſtory; for the view of this affair 
does at once account for the zeal of the court of Rome 
in preſſing forward the Holy War: it ſhews us how and 
where the Eaſtern Church and Empire receivd the firſt 
fatal ſtroke. For though the government of the Latms 
did not laſt above fifty years, before the Empire was 
again recover'd by the Greeks, yet the long war and 
the little ſovereigntys ſet up therein by aſſiſtance of the 
Latins, fo weakend that Empire, that it never re- 
cover d it's ſtrength or glory, but continu d languiſhing 
till it was finally ſwallowd up by the Zurks: and the 
Eaſtern Church follow d the fate of the Empire. Theſe 
were the effects which the ambition and deſigns of the 
court of Rome produc'd in the Eaſt, and theſe the re- 
flections which the expedition to Conſtantinople very 
naturally lead one to. And (God knows) our proſpe& is 
little leſs melancholy if we turn to the Weſt; for here 
we behold the Weſtern nations turning their arms a- 
gainſt themſelves, and ſpending their blood and trea- 
ſure to advance the grandeur of that court, which too 
ſoon overwhelm'd and enſlavd them. But that which 
has chiefly led me into this digreſſion is, becauſe this 
| view, 
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view, by ſnewing us Pope Innocent making Balduin 
Emperor of the Eaſt, as he had by his intrigues but a 
few years before made Otho Emperor of the Weſt, 
makes it more eaſy to account for the miſchiefs which 
the ambition and wickedneſs of that Prelate not long 
after brought home to our own doors, in the attempt 
which he made to depoſe King John and to give away 
his Crown. 7 
SE r. Iv. Whilſt theſe things were doing abroad, 


Hubert Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury having languiſn d 
ſome time before, dyd in the latter end of June this 


year: and his death open d the way to ſuch a ſcene of 
Papal tyranny and uſurpation, as ought to perpetuate 
the jealouſy, the indignation and the reſentment of 


the whole Engliſſh nation, and muſt carry down aſto- 
niſnment as far as hiſtory and time can bear it; for 
that Prelate being dead, before he was bury d, the 


Monks of Trinity in Canterbury held their Chapter pri- 
vately in the night, and choſe Reginald the Sub-Prior 
Arch. Biſnop of Canterbury, in the room of Huber 
deceasd *. ITE 

But foreſeeing that the King would reſent ſo impu- 
dent an attempt againſt the rights of his Crown, they 
obligd the Sub-Prior by an oath of ſecrecy not to 
publiſh the election, till he had leave ſo to do from the 
Convent. But all their confidence was in that court, 


whoſe work they were doing; therefore before this 


matter could take air, the Sub-Prior and ſome Monks 
with him were immediately diſpatch'd away for Rome, 
to get the election confirm'd and the new Arch-Biſhop 
conſecrated: in order whereunto the Sub-Prior and 
his attendants took ſhipping, and ſaild over to Flanders. 

Being now, as he thought, out of the reach of the 


Kings reſentment, the Sub-Prior who had firſt forgot 


his duty to the King, forgot alſo his oath of ſecrecy to 


the Monks, and as he proceeded in his journey to 


Rome, every where publiſh'd his election. By that 
means this affair became publick; therefore the Monks 
who ſtay'd at home, fearing the ill conſequence of their 
undutifulneſs in proceeding to an election without ſo 
much as the knowledge of the King, reſented the Sub- 
Priors breach of promiſe; and foreſeeing what was 
like to fall upon them, they ſent ſome of their body to 
1 the 
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the King, t to defire his leave to proceed'to an election Joi. | 

of a new Arch-Biſhop; and the better to ſcreen them- An. 1207. 

ſelves from his diſpleaſure, they, upon intimations from 

the King, choſe John Gray Biſhop of Norw:ch for their 

Arch-Biſhop*. | pra 

SxrcrT. v. The King, who had n _—_ 
Prelate to their choice, was pleasd with it, and put 
him in poſſeſſion of the temporaltys belonging to the 
See of Canterbury, and at his own charge ſent ſome of 
the Monks to Kome to have this election confirm'd *. Mn, aw 
But the Biſhops of the province of Canterbury thinking $6: 
themſelves ill us d in not being call'd to aſſiſt at, nor aſ- 
ſent to the aforeſaid election, according to the uſage 
and law of England, ſent their Proctors alſo to Rome to 
complain of the Monks, and to aſſert their right to affiſt 
at the election of their Metropolitan. Theſe welcome 
gueſts being arrivd at Rome, were according to the 
wonted goodneſs of that court receiyd kindly; where 
we muſt leave them plying the intereſt of their friends 
and money in favour of their ſeveral pretenfions, and 
return to England. _ 

Though the court of Rome ever play d a ſure game, Ain. r206. 
and was ſtill a gainer which fide ſoever loft, and by the 
conduct and addreſs of Pope Iunocent had at this time 
infinite wealth pour d in upon them, and brought to 
their doors by the folly or the ſtrifes and contentions 

of others, yet they could not eaſily give up the art of 
enriching their favourites by ſending them abroad as 
Legates. This was our caſe at this time; for John Fe. 
rentinus with the title of Legate made his progreſs 
through England: and as his great bufineſs was to en- 
rich himſelf, he was juſt to the errand upon which he 
came; and ya that which M. Paris ſeems to 
think was his chief buſineſs, as that Writer ſays, he 
pack'd up his bags with great care and retird from 
England. The ſame Writer faith, that he held a Coun- 
3 at Reading ©; but we have no remains of what paſa: Ei 
in that aſſembly. 

As for the affairs of the King, they ad A very dif- 
ferent turn from what he expected on the death of 
Arch-Biſhop Hubert. Beſides the advantages that Pre- 
late ow d to his character and ſtation, he had been Chan- 
cellor under King Richard, and his chief Miniſter of 

Vol. 2. Eee „ 


* 
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John. State, and in the ſame capacity had ſerv'd the preſent 
Am. 1296. King: and as the great experience of that Miniſter 
| gave a veneration and authority to his counſels, ſo they 
1 had uſually their weight, and went a great way in pre- 

venting the inconveniences to which the levity and 

unſteadineſs of the King might otherwiſe have ex- 
1 pos d him. But notwithſtanding the many advantages 
| which he receivd from the wiſdom and good conduct 
| of this Prelate, yet the King was uneaſy under advices, 
= which ſometimes lay croſs to his temper ; therefore he 
= : is ſaid to have rejoycd at the death of the Arch-Biſhop, 
1 as thinking himſelf thereby deliverd from a ftate of 

pupilage and minority. 5 . 

SECT. vi. But time will ſhew that Prince made a 
wrong judgment: for as the death of that Prelate, by 
taking off the reſtraints which his advice and authority 
put upon the King, left him at liberty to purſue ſuch 
counſels as were moſt agreeable to his own raſh and 
unſteady temper, the effect was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected; for his conduct too ſoon loſt him the affections 
of his People; ſo that when he ſtood moſt in need of 

them, thoſe who did not go over to his enemys, with- 
held the aſſiſtance which they ſhould have given him. 
And being thus abandon'd and forſaken by his ſubjects, 
his authority preſently languiſh'd, was render'd feeble 
and impotent, and it was not long before his caſe be- 
came an example, and has let poſterity ſee what a 
little thing a Prince is, who has once loſt the hearts of 
his People. 11 1 e 
Nor was this the only way that the death of that 
Prelate occafiond the misfortunes of the King; for if 
we return to the controverſy now depending at Rome 
about the election of a fucceflor, we ſhall find the King 
had upon another account great reafon to lament the 
death of Arch-Bifſhop Hubert. 

The ambition and defigns of the court of Rome 

made it ſo neceſſary to that court to encourage ſtrife 

and contention, that the Abbot Ur/pergen/es who liv'd 

at this time, has unhappily obſervd, that here u 

ſcarce & Biſhoprick, Dignity or Pariſh Church, that was 
nos become litigious; and the controverſy was carry d to 

« Urſperg. Zhe court of Rome And in truth, one who looks no 
Cie» f. 30. farther than the epiſtles of Pope wnocerrt, will ſee that 
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buſy Prelate had his hands in all the affairs of Europe, 


and was ſtill at one end of every controverſy. This, as a rade. 


has been ſaid before, was the caſe of that unhappy con- 
teſt about the election to the See of Canterbury. That 
diſpute had been carry d to Rome the year before, where 
the claim of the Biſhops of the province was firſt heard: 
their Proctors aflerted their right to aſſiſt at the elec- 
tion of their Metropolitans, and pleaded cuſtom and 


the law of England. To lay nothing of their intereſt - M Par. an 
before the Conqueſt, there is no reaſon to doubt but 


their right was as ancient in Euglaud as that of Capi- 
tular elections: beſides, a great deal more might have 
been faid on this article from the uſage and canons of 
the ancient Churches. 

But the intereſt of the King of England, or bitter his 


preſent claim, lying croſs to that of the Biſhops of the 


province, the court of Rome had nothing to fear from 
them; but on the other hand, it was ſo eaſy to break in 


upon a Chapter, that that court had an important in- 


tereſt layd open and in view, and plainly ſaw how to 


find their account on the other fide ; therefore Pope 


Innocent in a definitive ſentence determin'd, that. the 
Biſhops of the province had no right to a ſhare in the 
electing of their Metropolitans, and that the right of 


election was ſolely in the Chapter of Canterbury. A- nia 


bout two years after this ſentence, in 1 of the 
Monks of Canterbury, Pope Innocent aflerted the right 


of the Secular Canons, in the judgment which he gave 
upon the election of Hugh Wells Biſhop of Lincoln by 


the Canons of that Church. From theſe ſentences, and 


the decrees and canons of the court of Rome upon this 
ſubject, the electing of their Biſhops came in time to 
be eſteem d the ſole right of Capitular bodys, and theſe 
elections to be call'd Canonical. And as this Prelate thus 
lodgd this great truſt in Capitular bodys, ſo in the 
Council which he held in the Lateran about nine years 
after, he gave rules for the management thereof; and 
the modes of election by Scrutiny, Inſpiration or Com- 
promiſe, preſcribd by the twenty fourth Canon of that 
Council, were receivd into the Canon law, and became 
the guide to theſe bodys : and to give the better grace 
to theſe changes, Antiquity was pleaded for them, and 
Princes charg d with uſurping the ancient rights of the 
Clergy. Eee 2 Yet 
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John. Yet after all, this pretence has ſo little foundation, 
Ann, 1206: that if thoſe men who pretended to put this truſt into 
the hands of Capitular bodys, had not made Hiſtory as 
well as Canons, and forcd Antiquity to ſpeak every 
thing that ſervd their own purpoſes, the antiquity of 
this uſage could never have been pretended. For though 
the ſettling of bodys of Presbyters where Epiſcopal 
Sees were founded, ſeems to have been a very ancient 
and general uſage of the Chriſtian Church, and theſe 
Foundations paſs ſometimes under the names of Mona- 
ſterys, yet, if I miſtake not, there is no inſtance till the 
fixth or ſeventh century of any ſuch bodys which were 
properly Monaſticks; for in all the firſt ages Monks were 
ever reputed a part of the Laity ; whereas thoſe Colle- 
giate bodys, of which the Biſhop of the Dioceſe was the 
Head, were originally defign'd as Aſſeſſors or Aſſiſtants 
and Counſel to their Biſhops, in preaching of the Goſpel 
and in exerciſing the diſcipline of the Church. 
Theſe bodys of Presbyters uſually ſupply d the chair 
of their Biſhops, and upon every ayoidance the See was | 
ſo generally fill d up from thence, that this ſeems to | 
have occafion'd what S. Zerom has ſaid about the Order 
of Biſhops. And there is no doubt but they had a ſhare 
in the choice of their ſeveral Dioceſans; yet they were 
ſo far from engroſling the right of elections, that no- 
thing 1s more evident than that the neighbouring Bi- 
ſhops and the People, as well as the Clergy, aſſiſted at 
every election of a Biſhop, and that this was the caſe 
as well before as after the Empire became Chriſtian. 
Thus {#hanaſirs Arch-Biſhop of Alexandria, S. Hilary 
and St. 4nbroſe were choſen, as well by the ſuffrages 
of the neighbouring Biſhops and People, as thoſe of the 
Clergy, after the converſion of the Empire, as Cyprian ap- 
pears to have been before. And this uſage was ſo general 
and ſo well known, that when elections of Biſhops came 
to be conſider d by the law of the Empire, the Conſti- 
tution of Jugtinian, by which this affair was ſettl'd, re- 
quird, that upon the avoidance of a Biſhoprick the 
Clergy and the Chief of the city ſhould meet together, 
and having firſt taken an oath that they would not 
chooſe for friendſhip or reward, they ſhould then make 
choice of three perſons, out of which one was to be 
choſen by thoſe Biſhops to whom the conſecration - 
1 the 
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ages continu, this uſage anſwer d the great purpoſes of 


under a neceſſity of interpoſing. 


cils: and as I take this to be the caſe of Germany, 
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the Biſhop elect did belong *: and when it happen'd that John. 


the Clergy and Magiſtrates negle&ed their duty, or did un. 1206, 


a Novel, 123. 


not come to an agreement in fix months, the ſame Law t;. 6 


requird, that the Biſhops to whom the conſecration 

did of right belong, ſhould ſupply their negle&, and 

both chooſe and conſecrate the new Biſhop. And as 

this Law was defign'd to ſettle and confirm the more 
ancient uſage of the Chriſtian Church, ſo if it be com- 

par d with the Canons of the Council of Nice“, which # c rom. | 
had before determin'd that new Biſhops ſhould be cho- E Tab 
ſen by the Biſhops of the province with conſent of the 
People, we have a juſt view of the ancient uſage of the 
Church in this particular, and ſee at once what ſhare 

the Biſhops, the Clergy and People had in filling up of 
vacant Biſhopricks. And whilſt the ſpirit of the firſt 


peace and holineſs; but by the corruption of ſucceed- 
ing times theſe popular elections producd faction and 
tumults and ſchiſms, and put the Chriſtian Emperors 


The fall of the Empire occaſion d greater alterations 
in this particular, and more to the diſadvantage of the 
new pretence; for in all the kingdoms ere&ed by the 
Northern people, the choice of their Biſhops was con- 
fin'd to Princes, aſſiſted by their Biſhops and great Coun- 


France and Spain, I make no doubt to ſay this was 
the caſe of England from the foundation of the Eugliſb 
Church till after the Norman conqueſt. But on the 
contrary, there are ſo little footſteps of Capitular elec- 
tions, that it does not appear that thoſe bodys had ſo 
much as the conſenting power which the uſage of the 
firſt ages, the Council of Nice and the Imperial Law, 
allow'd to the People; or indeed that they had any 
manner of influence on the election of their Biſhops, 
more than was owing to their perſonal merits, and their 
intereſts and applications to their ſuperiors. In ſhort, 
if one turns over all the ancient Canons of the Church, 
the Laws of Chriſtian Princes and the Hiſtorys of the 
firſt ten Centurys, one has no marks of that uſage which 
the court of Rome was at this time labouring to intro- 
duce; but on the contrary, the Decree of Pope In- 
nocent in favour of the Monks of Canterbury, who 
Bee 3 | were 
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John. 


were a body of Lay- men, appears a manifeſt violence to 


An. 1206. the ſentiments, to the canons and to the practice of all 


the ancient Churches, as well as to the rights of the 
Kings and the Biſhops, and to the laws of England: and 


to all men who confider the importance of thoſe truſts 


to the Church and to the Nation, and will allow them- 


ſelves liberty to think freely, nothing can appear more 


wild and extravagant than to commit the diſpoſal of 
Biſhopricks to the hands of men, whoſe interel It was 
to leſſen the whole Order of Biſhops, and who had 


been the greateſt inſtruments in enſlaving their coun- 


try, and which is more, were raisd to that truſt to 
put them in a capacity to perpetuate the miſchief which 
they had unhappily advanc'd. But to return : the afore- 
ſaid ſentence was the ground-work to all the miſchiefs 
which this controverſy afterwards drew upon the King; 


yet becauſe it ſerv d his preſent purpoſe, and gave him 


grounds to hope that the election would be determin d 
in favour of the Biſhop of Norwich, he ſate down quiet 
under it, and did not or would not ſee the danger 
which attended it, till it broke in upon him with a fury 
which was not to be reſiſted. 

SECT. vil. The way being thus prepard by a ſen- 


| tence which at once ſhut out the King and the Biſhops 


a M. Par. ann. 
1207, p. 223. 


of the province, Pope Innocent advanc'd a ſtep farther, 
and by a ſecond ſentence vacated both the elections 
made by the Monks of Canterbum, as well that of the 
Biſhop of Norꝛvich as that of their Sub- Prior. Nor did 
he ſtop here, but he commanded the Monks who 
upon that occaſion were then at Rome, to proceed im- 
mediately to a new election: and becauſe the Monks 
of Canterbury (thoſe fourteen, I mean, who had been ſent 
to Rome by the King) were under the obligation of an 
oath * to chooſe no other perſon but the Biſhop of Nor- 
wich, the King concluded he was ſafe under this afſu- 
rance, and by a letter under his hand promis'd to re- 
ceive ſuch Perſon as Arch- Biſhop, whom they ſhould 
elect. The Monks therefore pleading the oath they 
were under, remain'd ſtiff for ſome time; and when they 
were forcd to ele& again, did the ſecond time chooſe 
the Biſhop of Norwich. But Pope Iunoceut was reſolv d 
to impoſe an Arch-Biſhop who was a creature of his 


own, and broke through all the tyes which ſtood in his 


way; 
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way; for having firſt abſolv d the Monks from the obli- John. 

gation of their oath*, he commanded as well thoſe n. 1208. 

who had elected the Sub-Prior as thoſe who had elected 7 

the Biſhop of Norwich, to meet and to proceed to a G5 

new election, and partly by flattery and partly by 

threatening them with excommunication if they dif: 

obey d, forc'd them (Elias de Branteſeld only excepted, 

who remaind ſteady in his duty and promiſe to the 

King) to proceed to a third election, and they choſe 

Stephen Langton a Prieſt-Cardinal, and an Engh/h-man 

by birth, for their Arch-Biſhop; or to ſpeak more pro- 

perly, Pope Innocent firſt pitch'd upon that Prelate, and 

then forc'd the Monks to accept him. 20 
As he thus defeated both partys of the Monks, and 

ſnatch d from their hands the freedom of election, for 

which they had ſo long and ſo obſtinately contended ; 


* 


ſio he took the King in his own ſnare, and turn d his 


promiſe againſt himſelf, and throughout this contro- 

verſy made uſe of the aforeſaid letter, as the great ar- 

gument for his ſubmiſſion to the affront which that 

Prelate had put upon him. Langton being thus choſen 

ſome time in June this year, the Pope himſelf conſe- 

crated that Prelate. It was eaſy to foreſee how this 

tranſaction would be reſented in England; therefore 

Pope Iunocent, in hopes to break the ſtorm, ſent a pre- 

ſent of four jewels ſet in Rings of Gold to the King „“ M Par. . 

and was at ſome pains to make a trifling and taſtleſs 7 7 

comment upon them, and by this little art hoped to 

bring the King to fit down quiet under the inſolent at- 

front which he had put upon him. | ; 

SE r. vin. But though the patience of the King of Ann. 1207. 

Emland had held out as long as there was room for 

his hopes, yet ſeeing his expectation not only diſap- 

pointed, but a man entirely in the French intereſt put 

into a truſt of ſuch importance to the Charch and King- 

dom, the preſents of Pope Iunoceut loſt all effect upon 

the King, and his patience turnd into rage: and the 

Monks of Canterbury preſently felt the effects of it; for 

this difappointment brought their paſt undutifulneſs 

on the ſtage again, and the King charg'd them with 

Treaſon in choofing their Sub-Prior without his con- 

ſent or knowledge, and coneluded, that their latter 

choice of the Biſhop of Norꝛvich was intended only fo 
amuſe 


ä 
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John. 


amuſe a to delude him, and. that they were never 


Ann. 1207. hearty in their choice; and he was not without ſuſ⸗ 


picion, that if they were not privy and conſenting to 


the choice of Stephen Langton, yet they did at leaſt ſe. 
cretly approve it. And indeed that body of men, who 


were ever jealous beyond all meaſure, when their pre- 
tended rights were but touch'd, or put within the ſha- 
dow of danger, by the Kings of England or by the 


| Biſhops of the province, ſate quiet, and (for ought ap- 


pears to the contrary) never ſo much as ſhew'd any 
uneaſineſs under the attempt of Pope Iunocens: and 


this their preſent behaviour, compar d with their paſt 


conduct and future joyning with the enemys to the 
King, would perſwade one to believe, that the King 
made a true judgment of that body of men, and treated 


them no otherwiſe than as they bad deſerv d. 


But whether they deſervd it or not, the King 
having receiv'd the news of what had paſs d at Rome, 


immediately ſent down to Canterbury Fulk de Canti- 


lupe and Henry de Cornhelle, two Knights, with a ſuf- 
ficient force, who entering into their Monaſtery, after 
ſome affronts. and injurys, but without violence to their 
perſons, obligd all the Monks except thirteen, who 
by reaſon of fickneſs were incapable thereof, to abandon 
their Convent and to fail oyer for Flanders. | 
SECT. Ix. Though his reſentment did not 10 effectu. 


ally reach the court of Rome, yet he took ſufficient 


care to render them ſenfible theres: in order where: 


unto he diſpatchd away a meſſenger with a letter to 


Pope /nnocent, in which he tells that Prelate, that 


has kingdom afforded greater advantages to that court, 


than all the other kingdoms on this ſide the Alpes; 
therefore he extremely wonder d that he ſhould preſume 
to void the election of the Biſhop of Norwich, and to 
put a Biſhop upon him, who had ſpent a great part of 
his time in France, and was a ſtranger both to him and to 
the Chapter; and farther tells that Prelate, that this 
was an invaſion of the rights and liberiys of his Crown, 

and that he would rather part with his blood than with 


his juſt rights, and was reſoly'd to maintain the right 


of the Chapter in the election of the Biſnop of Nor- 
wich, and that if he could not have right at Rome, he 
would ſuffer none of his ſubjects to 80 thither, pre- 


vent 
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vent all future Appeals, and have juſtice done at home *. John. 
But all this made no impreſſions on the court of 4 1207: 

Rome, which had by this time rais d it {elf above the 1517. 

indignation of this unfortunate Prince: therefore Pope 

Innocent, inſtead of relenting or asking pardon, did in 

kind return the menaces of the King, and let him know, 

that the friendſhip of the Papacy was no leſs neceſſary 

to him, than his friendſhip was to the court of Rome; 

and that if he did not humbly ſubmit, he would plunge 

himſelf into difficultys, out of which it would not be 

eaſy to extricate himſelf; that it was in vain to reſiſt 

one Who was Vicar to and who ſupported the autho- 

rity of him, at whoſe name every knee mu$ bow ; and 

more plainly, that it was not ſafe to reſiſt God and his 

Church in a cauſe, for which Arch-Biſhop Becket had 

dy'd, and which his own father and brother had yielded 

up into the hands of his Legates *. e ie 
SECT. x. In many of his epiſtles wrote upon the 

occaſion of this controverſy, the ſtile of that Prelate is 

ſtill the ſame. In his epiſtle to Nephen Langton, he tells 

him, he ſuffer'd for the liberty of the Church *, and that c Innoc. Epi 

God would deliver his Church from the bondage of the 232 

ſecond Pharaoh: and in a letter of advice to the King, 4 1. 

that Prelate tells him, that it was not the affair of the 

Chapter of Canterbury only, but the Church of Eng- 

land, which was the ſubject of the preſent debate*: and : zj,/a. zzis. 

in his two hundred thirty ninth epiſtle, written to the 3+ 

aforeſaid Prelate, he more fully explains himſelf, and 

ſaith, that the ſpirit of King Henry his father had de- 

ſcended upon King 7ohz: his ſon, and that the ſubject 

of diſpute was ſtill the ſame, and that it was the eccle- 

ſiaſtick liberty he was contending for ': and this is the 7 zu. xp. 

common language of that Prelate in the many epiltles ©” 

he wrote upon this occaſion. _— 5 


As theſe epiſtles give us a juſt view of this contro- 
verſy, ſo they fully explain the reaſon upon which the 
court of Rome had acted in the controverſys relating 
to the Inveſtitures and Election of Biſhops: and the uſe 
that Pope Iunocent made thereof, in forcing an Arch- 
Biſhop on the Chapter of Canterbury as well as on the 
King and Kingdom, leaves it beyond all doubt, that the 
intereſt of the Papacy was at the bottom of all thoſe 
diſputes, and makes it eaſy to account for the mighty 

Vol: 2. Fff zeal 
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Ihn. zeal with which that court deſpoifd the Kings of Eng- 


Am. 1207. land of their right to the Nomination of Biſhops, and 


ſtrove to put that truſt into the hands of Capitular 
bodys. 

But at the ſame time that we have this view of the 
ſprings and ſecret trains of thoſe diſputes, which gave 
ſo much trouble to the Exgliſßh Church and Nation, the 
epiſtles of that Prelate do alſo ſhew to what height the 
court of Rome had by this time raisd the new eccle- 


fiaſtickx Monarchy, and offer to our view the Monar- 
chy of England broken and deſpoild and fitted to be- 


come a prey to that of Rome, and enable one to ac- 


count for the fate which render d King John a ſubje& 
of pity and aſtoniſnment to all ſucceeding ages. But 


becauſe this is one of the greateſt and moſt ſurprizing 


ſcenes of the Eugliſb ſtory, and the honour of the Mo- 


narchy and of the whole Eugliſbh Nation is embark d 


in the fate of that Prince, and his conceſſions have been 


both a laſting ſubject of reproach to his memory, and 
ſervd as a ground-work of the title of the court of 


Rome to the dominions of the Kings of England, and 


their pretences to the depoſing of our Princes, giving 
away their Crowns and abſolving the ſubjects from their 
Allegiance; this affair ſeems to deſerve a more exact and 
particular enquiry: and to make a juſt judgment both 
of the reaſons and the event thereof, and of the part 
which the King had therein, it will be neceſſary to take 
a ſhort view of the preſent ſtate of the Papacy in the 
hands of Pope Junocent the Third, and of the Monarchy 


of England in the poſſeſſion of King John. 15 
Scr. x1. The defign of Pope Gregory the Seventh to 
change the primitive and apoſtolick government of the 


Chriſtian Church from an Ariftocracy to a Monarchy, 


and ſuch a Monarchy too as pretended to a ſupreme 


authority over Princes, 1s ſo very evident, that not 
only the learned Richery in his Hiſtory of the Councils, 


but the moſt learned Writers of the communion of the 


Church of Rome do ſo generally agree, both in the 
change and in the original aſſign d to it, that it will be 
needleſs to repeat what is ſaid before on this ſubject. 
Now this deſign falling into the hands of a ſucceſſion of 
men, who for more than an age purſud it with indefa- 
tigable zeal, great applications and ſteady counſels, the 


eccle- 
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eccleſiaſtickx Monarchy was rais d to ſuch a pitch, that Johd. 
Pope Innocent, taking the advantage of a diſpute betwixt . 120%. 
Otho and Philip, who by different factions were both 
elected Emperors, determind that the correction of 
Princes belong d to the Biſhops of Rome *; that it was Bend, 
their right to judge of the elections of Emperors, ant 
either 10 prove or reject as they ſaw cauſe *: and this“ Dees. 
determination was inſerted into the Decretals, as a ſtand- r 7 = 
ing law and maxim of the court of Rome. And in the 
Council of Avignon in the year one thouſand two hun- 
dred and nine, it was decreed by the Legates of that 
court, that Biſhops might by the cenſures of the Church 
compel the Lords, Nobility and People, and Gover- 
nors of provinces, to promiſe upon oath to extirpate 
Hereſy out of their country, and in caſe of negle& to 
interdict their dominions and countrys<. 1 
SEC. x11. The conduct of that court was ſuitable to! 43. 
the maxims thereof; for not contented to command the 
wealth, and uſurp on the authority of the Weſtern 
Churches by drawing the Clergy and Religious to a de- 
pendence upon them, and thereby ſecure to themſelyes 
a conſiderable intereſt in the ſeveral dominions of the 
Weſtern Princes, they carry'd their pretenfions ſtill 
higher, and under the umbrage of the Holy War found 
out ways to break in upon the authority of ſtates and 
kingdoms, to lay impofitions on their ſubjects, and with- 
out the leave of their Princes to raiſe men and head 
armys in their dominions, and in ſome meaſure to make 
themſelves maſters of their wealth, their arms and peo- 
ple. And it was an eaſy ſtep from hence to advance to 
the command of their Crowns; for he who has the 
wealth and ſubjects in his power, has the Prince and 
the Crown at his diſpoſal. And ſo artfully did they ma- 
nage that war, that thoſe expeditions which were at the 
firſt the ſcourge of Infidels, became at laſt the terror of 
Europe, and were upon all occafions held as rods over 
the heads of Chriſtian Princes. 
The Emperors of Germany had very often felt the 
dire effects of that holy fury, and the Eaſtern Church 
and Empire were at this time bleeding under it. And 
yet, as if God had given up the Weſtern Princes to blind- 
neſs and infatuation, and intended to redouble his judg- 
ments upon them by ſuffering them to be partys to their 
Vol. 2. F ff " Bi own 
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| John. own ruin, whilſt theſe things were doing, they were 
Aun. 1207. ſq fatally charm d by the artifices of the court of Rome, 


that their arms were engagd one againſt another, and 


Princes by turns were tools to and ſufferd under the 


impoſture, and were not allow d to ſee their danger, till 
it was paſt a remedy. For whilſt they ſlept, the new ec- 
clefiaſtick Monarchy grew up to the moſt formidable 


power in Europe; and which is ſtill more, it was in the 


hands of Pope Innocent the Third, a young, bold and 


active Prelate; a man of great capacity, great applica- 
tion and addreſs, and greater ambition; and as exactl 
fitted to put the laſt hand to the vaſt deſigns of the 


court of Rome, as if God had rais'd him up for an ori- 


ginal of craft and ambition, and intended in him to let 
the world ſee, what baſe and unworthy defigns might be 
cover'd and carryd on under the colour of Religion 
and the holy name and authority of Chriſt, 
SECT. x11. Whilſt the court of Rome was thus in the 
height of it's glory, the monarchy of Euglaud was in 
a very feeble and languiſhing condition: the King 
found his kingdom deprivd of the civil dutys and aſ- 
fiſtance of the Clergy and Religious, their perſons made 
ſubjects to a foreign Power, their wealth excus d from 
the neceſſitys of the State, and the power of nomi- 
nating and inveſting Biſhops ſnatch'd out of his hands; 
and by this means ſaw ſo great a body of men excus d 
from his laws and government, that the number, wealth 


and dependences of the Clergy and Religious confi- 


der'd, it may ſeem doubtful whether himſelf or the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome had the greater intereſt in his kingdom. 
 Befides, the King had aſcended the throne over the 
head of his nephew, Arthur Earl of Bretagne, and it he 


had not the guilt of his death to anſwer for, yet the 
world believd hardly of him, and he had at leaſt the 


_ reproach and the diſhonour of it. The ſuſpicion he had 


of his title made him very liberal in his promiſes, and 
ſtoop too low to meet the Crown; and that raisd an 
expectance in his people which he could not anſwer, 
and tor that reaſon he was ſcarce ſooner on the throne, 
than on ill terms with his ſubjects: and he was ſo far 
from recovering the affections of his people by his ſuc- 
ceeding conduct, that he gave them too much reaſon 
to believe, that the care of their welfare had not it's 
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due weight upon him; ſo that time rather encreas'd "ba 
than put an end to the uneaſineſs and diſaffection of his 4% 1207. 


people. And the iſſue was ſuch as might be expected; 
for they remember d the promiſes which the King had 
too ſoon forgot, and ſuffer d themſelves to be led by his 
ill example to forget their duty, when he ſtood moſt in 
need of it, and when the honour of the Monarchy and 
their Country requir d it at their hands. 

In this poſture ſtood the affairs of the Monarchy and 


of King John, when he was call'd to aſſert the rights of 
his Crown, againſt a bold and daring encroachment of 


Pope Innocent the Third, in his attempt to force an Arch- 


Biſhop upon him. The King had the law, and the an- 


cient uſage of Eugland, and the rights of all the Princes 
of Chriſtendom on his fide; but the time was now come 
when the court of Rome was to let the world ſee, that 


the Canons were rules fitted only to the infant ages of 
the Church, and had now no more force, but where the 


intereſt of the Papacy made them binding: and accord- 
ingly, the power which Chriſt had truſted to his Church, 


to ſerve the ends of peace and holineſs, was preſently 


call'd forth to ſerve the purpoſes of that ambition, which 
our Lord deteſted and which his Religion had forbid. 


Sx cr. xiv. For Pope Iunocent ſeeing the King reſo- Ain. 1208. 


lute to maintain the poor remainders of his right, pro- 
ceeded to interdi& the kingdom, and commanded that 
the ſentence which he had before pronouncd in his own 
conſiſtory at Rome, ſhould be pronounc'd and publiſhd 
in Eneland by the Biſhops of London, Ely and HYorce- 
Fer, who for this purpoſe were made executors of the 
aforeſaid ſentence: and the interdi& was pronounc d ac- 
cordingly, the latter end of March this year, and too 


ſoon and too generally obeyd. 


The King, as he had 3 reaſon to be, was exceed- 
ingly provok d with this wicked and unchriſtian uſage, 
and ſuffer d his reſentment to carry him to ſuch extre- 


mitys as turn d to his diſadvantage : for not content to 


treat William Biſhop of London, En/tace Biſhop of Ely 
and Malgar Biſhop of IWorceſter as their andutifalnck 


deſeryd, and to force them to ſeek their ſafety out of 
his dominions, that Prince, though he did afterwards: 


diſtinguiſh and receive thoſe to his favour and protection 


1 let 


who refus d to obſerve the interdict, for the preſent 
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John. 


let looſe his rage upon the whole body of the Clergy 


Am. 1208. and Religious, and generally ſeiz d their effects; eſpe. 


cially thoſe of the Religious. And the event was ſuch 
as uſually ſucceeds, when Princes ſuffer themſelves to 
conſult with their paſſions, and make their own dif. 
pleaſure the meaſures of their juſtice; for ſeeing inno- 
cence no longer their ſecurity, and the innocent and 
guilty involy'd in the ſame fate, reſentment carry'd 


the Clergy and Religious beyond their duty, and united 


them, at leaſt in their wiſhes, to the Papal intereſt. 

It ſeems very probable, that this proceeding had a 
very different effect from what the King expected, and 
inſtead of giving a check to it, made the Interdi& more 
generally obſery'd: ſo that except the baptiſm of in- 
fants, confeſſion, and the laſt offices to dying perſons, 
there was a ſtop put to all the publick offices of reli- 


gion. The dead had the burial of the ox and the aſs; 


4 Hiſt. Croyl. 
Col. Gal. vol. x. 
Pag. 473. 


daily Prayers, the adminiſtration of the Euchariſt, 
preaching of God's word, were force d to give way; God's 
altars were forſaken, his houſes ſhut up and left deſti- 
tute; in ſhort, the honour of God and the intereſt and 
care of Souls were made ſacrifices to the tyranny and 
ambition and wickedneſs of the court of Rome ; and (ex- 
cept in ſome Convents, which had ever been the favou- 
rites of that court, and were for that reaſon, rather than 
for the ſake of God, permitted to ſay their offices once 
a week) this was for ſome time the miſerable ſtate 
of the nation; at leaſt whereſoever the Interdict was 
ez: 

SECT. xv. The King, who had by his own ill conduct 
provokd the Clergy and Religious, ſaw himſelf under 
a neceſſity of endeayouring to bind his Lay ſubjects 
faſter to his intereſt; therefore he calld them to renew 
their oath of fealty, and took hoſtages from many of 
his Nobility. But though he was generally obey'd here- 
in, yet ſuch precautions as give men reaſon to think 
they are ſuſpected without cauſe, do commonly operate 
the wrong way, and if they tye up their hands, do at 
the ſame time alienate and let looſe their affections, 
and carry their hearts another way: and if this was not 


the caſe of this Prince, the too general coldneſs of the 


Nobility in the defence of the King gave ground for 
a ſuſpicion of this kind. And the heavy impoſitions 
; which 
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which the preſent circumſtances of the King requir d, John. _ 
redoubl d his misfortune; for it is ſo natural to ſub- 4m. 1208, 
jects to judge by what they feel, that nothing but un- 
common meaſures of goodneſs and wiſdom can ſecure 
their affections to a government, that does not ſuffer 
them to be ſafe and eaſy under it. 

This ſtill encreas'd the difficultys which the King lay 
under; for though Geofrey Arch-Biſhop of York only 
_ openly oppos d the impoſition of a thirteenth part of 
all their moveables, which was upon this occaſion lay'd 
upon the nation, and excommunicated the King's of- 
ficers that attempted to collect it in his province, and 
choſe rather to leave Eng/and than ſubmit to it, yet it 
appears that this impoſition caus d a general murmur 
and uneafineſs. 


CHAP. 


C HAP. XXI. 
Ab anno 1209, ad annum 1212. 


S ECT. I. op E Innocent excommunicates the King : the effef thereof. 
II. Fope innocent endeavours to witharaw the Nobility from 
their duty to the Ring. 
III. His treatment of ib Chriſtian Prances. 


IV. The barbaritys committed in France by the appointment of that 
Prelate, 


V. He excommunicates the King of France: his proceedings with other 
Chriſtian Princes. 


VI. The tameneſs of Chriſtian Princes. The King fears the iſſue of the 


preſent controverſy. 

VII. Hugh Wells choſen Biſhop of Lincoln by the intereſt of the King : 
goes over to the fide of Pope Innocent. 

VIII. The King offers terms of accommodation. 

IX. Hs terms are refus d: the tendency of this controverſy. 


X. A new expedient, offer d by the King, rejected: the reaſons dl the 


ground of this controverſy. 


Xl. The 33 ſervitude of the Engliſn Church. Peter King of Arra- 
| gon hu treatment by the court of Rome. 
| XII. The Aung offers new terms: ſome hopes of an accommodation. 
ö XIII. A hopes of an accommodation vaniſh : the reaſons thereof. 
XIV. The Ning provides for his defence. 


N XV. The methods of the court of Rome to ſubdue the King: hu 3 
5 given away to the French. 


John. 
Firm, 1209, OE C T. I. 


ISFORTUNES of this kind ſeldom 
go alone; for the enemys of a Prince 
can never want advantages, if he once 

deprive himſelf of the affections of his people; for as the 

hearts of ſubjects, next under God, are the only certain 
ſupports of a Crown, every enemy becomes formidable 


to the Prince that wants them. And the court of Rome 


terms on which the King ſtood with his people; there- 
fore Pope Iunocent made another ſtep, and excommu- 
nicated the King by name, and requir d that this ſen- 
tence ſhould be pronounc'd againſt him every Sunday 


and every Holy-day in all the Conventual Churches in 
a M. Par. aun. England. 


1209. P. 228. 
” This excommunication had not all the effect the court 
5 id. of Rome expected; for though ſome of the Biſhops 
and Abbots fled out of Eugland, to avoid the difficultys 
which the perional excommunication of the King ike 


* have 
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had but too many opportunitys to be inform'd of the 
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have drawn upon them, it being impoſſible to reconcile John: 
their duty to their Prince and to their Country, to the ex- Ann. 1209. 
pectation of that Court which requir d that they ſhould 
withdraw themſelves entirely from the preſence and ſer- 
vice of the King; yet for the moſt part, the duty or 

the fears of the Clergy and People kept them from pay- 

ing any regard to a ſentence founded in injuſtice, and 

attended with danger: ſo that if the ill advis d conduct 

| of the King had not ſuffer d him to involve the inno- 

cent, amongſt the Clergy and Religious, as well as the 
guilty in his diſpleaſure, the unchriſtian attempts of 

| Pope Innocent againſt the King might poſſibly have come 

to nothing. 1 Sed 
However, things being brought to this paſs, the ho- 
nour and intereſt of the court of Rome were ſo far en- 
gag d, that Pope Innocent omitted nothing that might 

I take off the affections of his own people, or ſtir up the 

neighbouring Princes againſt the King, or give him ſuch 
apprehenfions of the power and addreſs of the court of 

Rome, as might probably work upon his fears. His firſt 
attempt was upon the ſubjects; and in his epiſtle to the 

3 Biſhops of England and Wales, he blames their coldneſs 
I and want of zeal for the eccleſiaſtick liberty, and ex- 
horts them to ſet themſelves as a wall of defence to the 
houſe of God, and endeavours to poſſeſs them with a 

belief, that this was the cauſe of Chriſt and of his 
Church*, and commands them, that lying aſide all fears; oe ff, 
of the King, they ſhould aſſert the ecclefraſtick liberty . 5 

SECT. 1. In his addreſs to the Nobility of Exgland,-l 
he left nothing un-ſaid that might engage them againſt 
their Prince; tells them they cannot ſerve two Maſters, 
and that the King was fighting againſt God; and conjures 
them as they tender the good of their Souls, that they 
oppoſe the defigns of the King, and not ſuffer him to 
embroyl them and his kingdom. And leaſt they ſhould 
think that this zeal was the effect of ſome ſuddain heat 
and might cool again, that Prelate tells them, how 
much his heart was ſet upon this affair; that he zu re- 
ſolv'd never to give it up, and, if occaſion Was, would 

lay down his liſe in the defence of it: and profanely al- 
luding to what the Prophet faith of God, that Prelate 
thinks fit to add, that his hand was not ſhorten'd, but 
by the grace of God ſo ſtrengthen'd, that he ſhould be 
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John. able to cruſh and oppreſs him that juſtly incur d his 
Ann, 120% diſpleaſure * And the better to ſpread the ferment 
76. 10. BI. through the whole nation by depriving the people of 
_ all publick offices of religion, in another epiſtle to the 

Biſhops of London, ” and Worceſter, he commanded 
them * involve Wales as well as England in the ſen- 
tence of Interdi&, and not to ſuffer the Hoſpitallers, or 
Templers, or any other of the Religious to pretend to 
5 Ej4/d. Epi. an exemption from it 

2 Whilſt this wicked Prelate was thus ſowing the ſeeds 

of ſedition in England, and preparing the way to that 


diſmal ſcene which too ſoon enſud, the court of Rome 


made ſo many ſucceſsful efforts abroad, that if the King 


made his judgment of his ſucceſs and future treatment, 
by the uſage which about this time the neighbouring 
Princes receiv d from the ecclefiaftick Monarchy, he had 
at the beſt but a very melancholy proſpe&. 

SECT. HI. For whilſt this difpute was carrying on in 
England, the court of Rome ſcatterd it's thunders all 
over Europe, and by turns mortifyd almoſt all the 
Princes and States of Chriſtendom. It was the intrigues 


of that court, which firſt rais d Oiho to the Empire of 


Germany, in oppoſition to the pretenſions of Philip; 

and becauſe he could not be contented to be a tool, and 

would not ſacrifice the rights of the Empire to the am- 

bition of the Papacy, that Prince was excommunicated 
and depos d by Pope Innocent. Uladiſiaus Prince of 
Poland was depos d, and Ot ho his ſon excluded from the 

Brovii An- ſucceſſion by the ſame Prelate. Raymond, Earl of Tho- 
26-72-1297: Iqgſe, was not only excommunicated and fore d to a 
baſe and unworthy ſubmiſſion, but treated worſe than 

: Meng a School-boy; firſt ſcourgd with rods *, and then 
II. azz. 1208, drag d to hy tomb of the Frier Peter de Chaſtean-neuf, 
who had been killd by his people for attempting to ſet 


up the Inquiſition in the country; and after this uſage, 


to bind the yoke ſtill faſter upon him, he was forcd to . 


{urrender A kan or eight of his ſtrongeſt towns to the 

Legates of Pope Innocent, as a ſecurity for his future 
ſervitude, and to promiſe upon oath to obey all and 

every the commands of the Church; that is, in other 
words, to be a vaſſal to the court of Rome. And Avi 

- Bzovii An. £4207 , at that time a part of the dominions of that 
. Prince:, being one of the cautionary towns, was yielded 


up 
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Prelate; for Pope Innocent finding S. Dominick and his 


emiſſarys to preach up the Cruſade, an army computed 
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up on this occaſion to the Legates of Pope ere John. 
and remains to this day as a ſtanding monument of the 4m. 1205. 
barbarous treatment, which this oppreſs'd and unfortu- 
nate Prince ow'd to the ambition and wickedneſs of the 
court of Rome. 
Which is ſadder ſtill, the Earl was compel'd to take 
the Croſs, and to join himſelf to thoſe who took his 
Towns and butcher'd his People; and all the fault of 
this Prince was, he would not deſtroy his ſubjects nor 
his neighbours, becauſe Pope [rnocent thought fit to 
pronounce them Hereticks, and had inhumanity en 
to decree their extirpation. 

SE r. iv. The ſubjects of that prince upon the ſame 

grounds had ſtill a greater ſhare in the fury of that 


followers make no great progreſs in the converſion of 
the <Albigen/es, he taught his ſucceſſors a new and 
quicker way of converting Hereticks; for ſending his 


at five hundred thouſand men was rais'd, and under «Bzovii 4. 


the command of Snom Earl of Montfort march'd into » og So 
Languedoc, then the country of the Earl of Tholouſe,””" *% 


where they took Bezzers one of the ſtrongeſt citys of 


the Albigenſes by force, and put all to the ſword; and 


above threeſcore thouſand perſons were facrific'd to 


their fury, according to the account which Mezeray : 14. 


gives of this affair: indeed Bzovins leflens this ſlaugh- 


ter to {ſeventeen thouſand Hereticks . c Bzovii Aw- 


And that poſterity might not be deceiv'd and think 3 
all this the effects of a warlike fury, Pope Iunoceut took | f 
home the guilt of all this innocent blood to himſelf and 1 
to the court in which he prefided; for this was done IF 
in purſuance of his inſtructions to his Legates, to whom 
he had given it in charge, that zhbe Albigenſes /hould be 
purſu d with fire and ſword *, and treated with more gi An 
| ſeverity than the Saracens themſelves * And to colour .“ * 
this horrible inhumanity under the pretence of Reli- e 1 
gion, pardon of ſins and the hopes of heaven were pro- 


mis d as the rewards thereof: ſo much more dangerous 


was it now become to oppoſe the deſigns of the court 


of Rome, than to blaſpheme Chriſt ny his holy Reli- 
gion. And fo far was this barbarous war carry d on, that 


Simon Earl of e Montfort, General of the army, made 
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himſelf Maſter of the Albigeois, and of the county of 


Beziers and Carcaſſome; and the countrys he had con- 
quer d were given to him by Pope Innocent, as a re- 
ward for the blood and Adee of which he had 
been guilty. But that the world might not be at a loſs 
to know from whence that deteſtable defign had it's 
beginning, who form'd it and whoſe ends it was to ſerve, 

the Earl was to hold the country he had thus over-run, 

as a fee of the Papacy, under the acknowledgment of 
a yearly tribute 


SECT. v. About the ſame time that this vaſt army, : 
entirely at the devotion of the court of Rome, was in 


oy 


the bowels of France, and King Philip by this formi- | 


dable power prepar'd to receive the inſtructions of that 
court, Pope Innocent excommunicated that Prince for 
repudiating his wife. He humbld the King of Porinugal 
for an affront offer d to a Biſhop of his kingdom *; and 
upon the ſame foot he treated in like manner /rede- 


rick King of Sicily, and forcd him to ſwear tealry to 


himſelf and his ſucceſſors in the See of Rome. He 
forcd a Prince upon Poland, and with an air tnat migat 
become a Monarch of the world, commanded Ferry 


Emperor of Con/tantinople to revoke a law which he 


had made, as was pretended, prejudicial to the rights of 


the Church f: and ſo much like a Pupil did he treat 
that Prince, that although he was the creature of Pope 


Innocent, and it was in his power to un- make him a- 


gain, yet he could not bear the inſolence of that Pre- 
late, but ſent his remonſtrance to Rome, and told Pope 


Innocent that S. Peter deliver d it as a part of the reli- 
gion of Chriſt, that all Chriſtians ought to be ſubject to 


the ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake; that the au- 
thority which Chriſt deliver d to his Church was only ſpi- 
ritual: and to bring this nearer to Pope Innocent, in that 


Reſcript he tells him, that he v the Subject, and not 


the Lord of the Emperor; therefore he DG d at his 


g M. Goldaſt. Preſumption in treating him as he had done i. The King 


of Arragon too had a great ſhare in the diſpleaſure of 
that Prelate, who let looſe his holy warriors upon him; 
and that Prince was forc'd to yield up a part of his do- 
minions to reward the army of the Papacy, which had 
ravagd one part of his country, and put himſelf and all 
the reſt 1 in danger. 


SECT, 
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of | - SrcT.vi. That which is ſtill more ſurprizing, i is, that John. 
mn. © whilſt the court of Rome thus treated the Princes of Am. 855 
re- Chriſtendom like Slaves, or at the beſt like Children and 
ad Pupils, and daſh'd in pieces and broke the ſecular pow: 
1 ers one againſt another, and gave ſuch proofs, that 
t's that court thought of nothing leſs than to captivate 
e, and enſlave all the reſt; ſuch was the infatuation, ſuch 
n, | the blindneſs, to which God was pleas d to give up the 
of F Weſtern Princes, that their wealth and their people 
1 were turnd againſt them, and they were themſelves 
y, made partys to their own diſhonour, and helpd forward 
in the deſigns againſt the ſecular power, which the tameſt 
i- and moſt bigotted Princes in Chriſtendom would reſiſt 
at Vith their blood, if the court of Rome ſhould ever at- 
8 tempt to act them over again. 
al, But having ſaid this, partly to give the dender a view 
d | of the unchriſtian and bloody. ſpirit which at this time 
1 animated the court of Rome, and to lay open the me- 
o thods by which they enlarg'd their dominions and en- 
le creas d their power, and partly to cover the reproach 
it and diſnonour of the Eugliſb Nation and Monarchy, by 
* ſhewing that our Princes were not ſingular and alone 
8 in their fate, and only bore their part in the common 
4 vaſſalage of Europe, it will be time to return and pur. 
it ſue our ſtory. 
E The aforeſaid tranſactions abroad, and what they felt 
a at home, could not but give King John, and the whole 
3 Engliſb nation, a formidable idea of the Papal power; 
8 and this ſerv'd to forward the arts which were every 
3 where ſet on foot, to raiſe an opinion, that it was in 
4 vain to reſiſt it. And leaſt the poſture and turn of affairs 
1- abroad ſhould loſe their effect upon the King, in ſeveral 
i- efpiſtles wrote upon that occafion, Pope Innocent took 
3 care to magnify the ſucceſſes of the Papacy, and to let 
4 the King know what ill ſucceſs thoſe Princes had met 
2 with, who attempted to oppoſe it: and there was but 
8 1 too much ground for an inſinuation of this kind. The 
FI conduct of the King was ſuch as would lead one to 
2 think, he was willing to have it beliey'd, that if not his 
»- | honour, yet at leaſt his indignation and reſentment had 
d raisd him above impreſſions of this kind, and left no 
1 room for his fears; yet do all he could, the courſe of his 


actions gave ſuch proof of the uneafineſs and frightful 
" 6883 appre- 


— 
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John. apprehenſions which he had of this affair, as will not per. 
Am. 1209. mit one to doubt thereof. + 
SEcT. vis. If it had not this effect upon the King, 

it is but too evident, that the addreſs of Pope Innocent 
broke the duty and the ſteadineſs of his Miniſters; of 
which Hugh Wells, at this time Biſhop ele& of Lincoln, 

was an unhappy inſtance. That Prelate had been Arch. 
Deacon of Hells, and Canon of Lincoln, and Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and for ſome time chief Miniſter of 
State; and notwithſtanding the Interdict, had been ſo far 

Juſt to his truſt, that he ſtands chargd by Pope Innocent 
with ſealing the Writs, by the authority whereof the 
perſons and goods of the Clergy and Religious had been 
ſeiz d, and that he held communion with thoſe, who 
had been excommunicated for the violence offerd to 
the Monks of Canterbury. The King having had all this 
experience of his fidelity, in a very difficult juncture 
apply d himſelf to make ſure of his intereſt; well know- 
ing how much it imported him at this time, if he could 
not ſecure, yet to divide the intereſt which the Clergy 
might make againſt him: and as he had before advanc d 
his brother Jocelinè to the Biſhoprick of Fells , and 
probably upon the intereſt of his Chancellor, ſo he at 
this time advancd the Chancellor himſelf to the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Lincoln, and had reaſon to promiſe himſelf 
a faithful and able Counſellor. 

The Chancellor being thus choſen Biſhop of Lincoln, 
by reaſon of the preſent diſpute about the See of Can: 
lerbury, he was appointed by the King to go over into 
Normandy, and to receive his conſecration from the 
Arch-Biſhop of Roan; but was commanded not to ac- 
cept it from Stephen Langton, the pretended Arch-Bi- 
ſhop of Canterbury. But his duty to the King and his 
fears lying croſs to one another, under the pretence of 
having the diſcipline of the Church on his fide, he was 
drawn over-to the other party, and applying himſelf to 
Stephen Langton , he receivd his conſecration from 
him: and this made the breach ſtill wider; for the King 
reſented the affront as it deſerv d, and i in return ſeiz'd 
the temporaltys of his Biſhoprick. 

Ann. 1210. SEC T. VIII. Notwithſtanding the defection of that 
Prelate, the King continu'd to put a good face on his 
affairs; yet * n inſtance gave ſuch grounds 5 
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his diſtruſt of thoſe about him, as 1n all probability broke John. 
his own ſteadineſs and reſolution, and put him upon en- An 1210. 
deavouring to find out ſome ſuch temper, as might re- 
concile his ſafety to his dignity and honour, or at leaſt 
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prevent the miſchief that might ariſe from the example 
of conceſſions prejudicial to the rights of the Crown: 
therefore, when the brother of Szepher apply d himſelf 
to the King to receive the pretended Arch-Biſhop, the 


King offer d to receive him as Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 


bury, to recal the Biſhops that were in exile, to re- 

ſtore the Monks of Canterbury, and to obey the moni- 

tion of Pope Innocent, provided theſe conceſſions might 

not be drawn into example, to prejudice the rights of 

his Crown *. l 
To make it appear that this was not a defign'd "Sm 

fice and amuſement to gain time, by a Patent dire&ed 

to the Biſhops of London, Ely and Worceſter, who were 

the executors of the Bull of Pope Innocent, the King 

certity d them, that he was ready to obey the monition 


in ſuch manner as his Council ſhould think adviſable, 


ſaving to himſelf and his herrs, the rights, dignity and 


hibertys of the Crown *:; and ſome time after, he accom- ##j/4.2.106. 


pany d his promiſe with ſuch matters of fact, as ſeemd 
moſt likely to atteſt the fincerity thereof. And by an- 


other Patent directed to Robert Lupus and G. de Ser. 
land, into whoſe hands the temporaltys of the Bi- 


ſhoprick of Miucheſter had been ſequeſter d by reaſon 
of the Interdict, he diſcharg d them from that office, 


and order d that the temporaltys ſhould be deliver d to 
the Biſhop's officers-. E « Ejuſd, p. ie. 


Scr. Ix. To ſecure the Clergy and e of that 
Dioceſe from the reproaches and inſults of thoſe, who 
laying hold on this occaſion ſhould offer any violence 
or contempt to their perſons or characters, the King 
ifſu'd out his Writ, and, as Dr. Brady reaſonably con- 
jectures, directed it to the Sheriff of Hampſhire , re- 
quiring him to make proclamation through his County, 
that if any one offer d any injury or affront to the Cler- 
gy or Religious, they ſhould immediately be hang'd on 
the firſt oak tree which he met wit. ©. dEjuſd p 109 
Nor did he only confine his favours to the Dioceſe 
of Winchefer, whoſe Biſhop Peter de Rupibus op- 
pos d the Interdict, but a Mandate to the like effect 
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was by the appointment of the King Hud forth, in fa- | 
your of the Biſhop of Norwich *: and by another Writ 
directed to all the Sheriffs in England, he requird them 


5 Eju/4.p.109. to permit all the Clergy and Religious to fell their corn; 


and that his ſubjects might be ſatisfy d of the reaſon 
why his favours were not in like manner extended to 
the new Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, by a Patent di- 
reed to all the inhabitants of Mut he lets them know, 
that when the brother of the Arch-Biſhop had apply'd 
to him at Minche ter for his reception of that Prelate, 
and he had in the hearing of his Biſhops offer'd to receive 


him, ſaving to himſelf and heirs the rights and dignity 


e Ejuſd. p. 107. 


of the Crown, Simon Langton anſwer'd, that he would 
do nothing in that affair, unleſs the King would yield 
up himſelf to bis mercy «©; that is, in plain terms, unleſs 
the King would give up his pretenſions to any ſhare in 
the nomination or election of Biſhops, and leave him- 
ſelf at the mercy of that court, whoſe thoughts were at 
this time wholly turn'd to the humbling of Princes, 


and putting the laſt hand to ecclefiaſtick Monarchy. 


The whole courſe of this controverſy ſhews plainly, 
that the court of Rome had nothing leſs in view in the 


conduct thereof, than rendering the Clergy and Religious 
of England a ſeparate body, and independent upon the 


King. And as all the epiſtles of Pope Iunocent are turn'd 

this way, and ſpeak of this diſpute as a controverſy be- 
twixt the Prieſthood and the Kingdom, and as the ſame 
that was carry'd on under Bechet; ſo this was the true 
reaſon, / which made it ſo very difficult to find out ſuch 


a temper, as might put an end to it: but this aroſe 
not from the preſent, open ſubject of debate, (for the 


offer of the King to receive the new Arch-Biſhop and 
all his adherents: would eafily have overcome this diffi- 
culty,) but from the fpirit and intentions of that court 
which animated and lay at the bottom of this contro- 

rr. 275 . 
SE r. x. It is fo evident, that a reſolution to ſhut 
out the Kings of England, from any ſhare in the nomi- 


nation to the chief truſts in the Church, was the ſecret 


ſpring by which this affair was movd, that when the 
King propos d this expedient to accommodate the pre- 


ſent difference, that he would by a commiſſion impower 
Pope Iunoceut himſelf, or his delegates, to deliver the 


tempo- 


** 
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temporaltys to Arch- Biſhop Langton and to receive 


— 


John. 


the homage of that Prelate; this expedient was not ac- Am. 1210. 
cepted: and the epiſtle of Pope Innocent to the Arch- lune B. 
Biſhop, upon this ſubject, ſhews that the reaſon was, 4 17. #2. 


becauſe this might poſſibly prejudice the eccleſiaſtick 
liberty, by leaving the King ſome appearances of that 
power to which he pretended; though (God knows) all 
that this expedient left him was but a ſhadow of that 
right, which the Kings of England had for many ages 


enjoy d unqueſtiond, and might have continud fo to 


do, if the court of Rome had not refoly'd to ſacrifice 


the rights of States and Kingdoms, and the peace of 


Chriſtendom, to their own ambition. 


It was the ſame confideration which govern'd the 
meaſures of that court in the caſe of the Biſhop elect 


of Lincoln; tor though the coming over of that Prelate 
to their party, was a great ſervice to that court and a 
great miſchief to the King, yet it was a ſubje& of de- 
bate in that court, whether the election of that Pre- 
late ſhould be confirm'd or pronounc'd yoid: the rea- 
ſon was, King John had given the royal affent to the 
election of that Prelate; and this was the ground of that 
mighty precaution with which Pope Innocent directed 
the Arch-Biſhop to proceed in that bufineſs, in his epi- 
ſtles on that occaſion. 


For (faith that Prelate ®) if the King gave the Dean eden. 


and Chapter of Lincoln leave to proceed to an election, 


without limiting them to any particular Perſon, and 


this be all that is meant by the Kings giving his con- 
ſent to the election; this is not inconſiStent with the 
eccleſraſtick liberty, provided it be done preſently 
and without delay: and in this caſe he adviſeth the 


confirmation of the Biſhop ele&. But (faith he) V. 164 


by the King's conſent be meant, his conſent to name 
any certain and determinate Perſon ; this is mcon- 
ſefent with the eccleſta8tick liberty; for there could be 
no free choice, if the electors were confin'd to the choice 
of ſuch perſon as the King had nominated: and in 
this caſe he directs that the election ſhould be pro- 


nounc'd void“. And in the ſame epiſtle he pronounceth a 144 


the King's nomination of Perſons to be elected, to be 
that wicked cuſtom which was the ſubject of the preſent 
controverſy Be the State and the Church. 

Vol. 2. . SECT. 
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@ Innoc. Epiſ. 8 | : 
2% 2: a ſervitude (faith he) more intolerable than that of 


133.5 N 
6 Ejuſd. Epiſt. 
234. 


SE r. x1. That Prelate has thus ſet this matter in a 
true light, and given poſterity a juſt idea of the con- 
troverſy on foot, and the views upon which the court 
of Rome mov d in this affair: and in another epiſtle to 
the aforeſaid Arch-Biſhop Langton, wherein he magni- 
fys the merit of his ſufferings in this cauſe, he tells him, 
that he ſuffer d for the hibertys of the Church, and that 
it was much more eligible to remain an exile from his 
country, than to undergo the vileſt ſervitude at home *; 


the Iſraelites under the F.gyptian bondage *: and in 
the ſame ſtrain did he addreſs to the King himſelf on this 
ſubject. And leaſt the world ſhould run into any mis- 


take in this particular, and think that there was ſome. 


thing more at the bottom of that practice, which about 
this time occaſion d ſuch an out- cry againſt the wicked- 


in a Decretal epiſtle of Pope Innocent, confirming the 


neſs and tyranny of Princes for enſlaving the Church; 


renunciation of Peter King of Arragon, that Prelate 
has taken care to ſet poſterity. right by publiſhing the 
Inſtrument it ſelf, which fully deſcribes the wicked 


cuſtom for which the King of England was at this time 


ſo much blam'd, and which the court of Rome was ſo 
ſollicitous to gain from him. And becauſe it will give 
ſome light to this part of our ſtory, it may not be amiſs 


to take a view of the aforeſaid Charter, from the epiſtles 
of Pope Innocent on that occaſion. 


Am.12x1, In that Inſtrument Peter King of Arragon doth for 


Petrus Dei gratia Rex Arago- 
nen. — venerabilibus in Chrifto 
Terraconen. Archiepiſcopo & uni- 
ver ſis Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, ceteriſ- 
que Eccleſiarum Prelatis & eorum 
conventibus in regno & dominio no- 
Fro conftitutis, eternam in Domino 
ſalutem. Regi Regum per quem Reges 
regnaut, reverentiam debitam exhi- 
bentes, & ſponſe ejus, ſanctæ vide- 
licet Eccle ſiæ, integram libertatem 
conſervare volentes, peſſimam con- 
ſuetudinem 4 nobis hactenus obſer- 
vatam, qua electionem Prelatorum 
ſine noſero con ſilio G aſſenſu pro- 
cedere non permit tebamus,amore Dei 
& ſantte Eccleſie & pro remedio 
anime noſtræ & parentum noftro- 
rum relaxamus, vobiſq; & univerſis 
ſucceſſoribus veſtris & conventibus in 
omni juriſdictione noſtra conſtitutis 
liberam eligendi facultatem per nos 
& per omnes ſucceſſores noſtros,aſſen- 


fu regio minime requiſito, in perpe- 


himſelf and his ſucceſſors renounce and 
give up that wicked uſage, which he had 
hitherto obſerv'd in his dlominious; and 
this was, mort to permit any Chapter to 
proceed to an election of a Biſhop or Ab. 
bot, till they had his aßent and conſent 
thereunto: but now for the honour of 
God and the good of his Soul, he grants 
to all Cathedrals and Conyents a #Free- 
dom of election, without ſo much as ask- 
ing the royal aſſent. In this Charter we 


have in one view the ſlavery and the 


wicked cuſtoms which ſo much provok d 
the indignation of the court of Rome, and 
allo that liberty which they were con- 


tending 
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better to give him a juſt view of our preſent contro- 
verſy, it will be time to return and to purſue our ſtory. 


tending for: and the Writers of this age generally agree John. 
in this account. Thus the Writer of Pope Innocent's Ann. 1211. 
ſtory 3 publiſhd by Baluzins in the firſt tuum indulgemus, hoc ſolum nobis 
volume of Pope /znocent's epiſtles, de- D neflris riſtroenter, ut 
ſcribes the vaſſalage of the Exgliſb Churc h: 7;- Facktars moth G. 22 ary 
although, ſaith he, the bleſſed St. Tho. ace Zeig, vl 2. H. 10. Ee. 
mas lay d down his liße for the eccleſi. 14 bee 84- 

aftick liberty, yet no advantage has yet accru'd from 

it; for the Engliſh Church through the inſolence of 

their Princes continues in a ſtate of ſervitude; for, 

faith he, to omit other in/tances, the authority of the 

Biſhops of Rome is yet precarious in England, and the 


elections of their Prelates are no where free. « Innac. Epi. 


Having led the Reader a little out of the way, the f. 


S Er. x1. King John, as has before been intimated, 
had ſent the Abbot of Beaulieu to the court of Rome, en- 


truſted with a commiſſion on the ſubject now under de- 


bate; and by his letter ſent by him, the King had let Pope 
Innocent know, that he thought himſelf exceedingly 


injur d in the buſineſs of the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 


yet out of reverence to the Apoſtolick See and eſteem 

for his Perſon, he was willing to receive Stephen Lang- 

ton as Arch-Biſhop, to reſtore the Monks of Canterbury, 

and to make ſatisfaction to all who had ſuffer'd in this 
controverſy: and by the ſame meflenger the King ſent 

to Pope Iunocent the power of delivering poſſeſſion of 

the temporaltys, and receiving the homage of ſuch Per. - 

ſon as was or ſhould be made Arch-Biſhop of Carter- 

bury». Pope Iunocent in return acquainted the King,“ Innoc. zpip. 
that in caſe nothing appear d in his expedient contrary 5 gg 108. 
to the eccle/taſtick liberty, he would order the Biſhops of | 
London, Ely and Worceſter to deliver the Regalia, 

as he ſtiles them, Zo the Arch-Bi/hops, and then appoint 

that they ſhould in due form relax and take off the In- 
terdict : and not long after, that Prelate did actually nia. 


write to the Biſhops aforeſaid, ordering, that the King 


having given ſufficient ſecurity that he would abide by 
the judgment of Pope Innocent, they ſhould forthwith 


_ releaſe the Interdi&*®. And in purſuance of what had 4zjua xz# 


thus paſs'd, Pandulphus at this time only a Sub- Deacon, 2 
and Durandus a Knight of the Order of the Knights 
Vol. 2. Hhh 2 Templers, 
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Templers, were ſent into England, and waited upon 
King John at Northampton, ſome time this year. 

Theſe ſteps towards an accommodation gave ſome 
hope, that this unhappy controverſy would quickly come 
to an end; yet whether it was, that this expedient til] 


left the King ſome ſhadow of the rights which all his 


anceſtors had enjoy'd, or the court of Rome only amus'd 
the King with the hopes of peace, and had reſolvd to 
perfect that independency of the Church on the ſecular 


power, which they had long aimd at and had made 


a Rer. Angl. 
Script. tom. I. 
Pag. 263. 

b Vol. 2. pag. 
174. 
c Memorand. 


fol. 104. 


ſembly by the aforeſaid Legates. 


d Ibid. 


many ſteps toward the attainment of, ſo it was, this ex- 
pedient and the hopes that were built upon it, did all 
vaniſh and come to nothing. 9 5 
SECT. XIII. But if the relations we have of what 
paſs d in the aforeſaid Council be rely d on, it will not 
be difficult to account for the ſucceſs thereof. M. Paris, 
M. Weſtminſter, and the Annals of Margan and Hikes, 
do all take notice of this meeting, and agree that it came 
to nothing, but make no mention of what paſs d in this 
aſſembly: but the Annals of Burton and Waverley, and 
the Regiſter of John Ginwwell*, made Biſhop of Lincoln 
about the year 1347, give a long account of a confer- 
ence betwixt the King and Pandulphus one of the Le- 
gates, which paſsd in this Council. The King having 
reſolvd upon an expedition into Vales, and North- 
ampton being fix d upon either as a place of rendezyouz 
or for concerting meaſures for that expedition, he was 
attended there by his great Council, and during that aſ- 
The Legates having acquainted the King with the 
buſineſs of their coming, preſs d him to promiſe upon 


oath, to reſtore what he had taken from the Clergy, 
and to receive the Arch-Biſhop into his fayour : the 


King is {aid to have anſwerd in anger, that whatever 
paſs-port he granted to the Arch-Biſhop, yet he would 


certainly hang him if ever he came into England. And 


having told the Legates, that though he was ready to 
oy the ſpiritual authority of the Biſhop of Rome, yet 


e Ibid. 


he knew of no obligation he was under to obey him in 
temporals; one of them reply d, that he was bound 10 
obey the Pope as well in temporal as in ſpiritual af- 


fairs. And when the King ſaid, that if the Pope would 


depoſe the preſent Arch-Biſhop, he would receive any 
* N other 
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other Perſon that he ſhould think fit to recommend to! 


inſolence, that the Church had not been us d to degrade 
an Arch. Biſhop without a manifeſt cauſe,'' but it had 


. 


"John, 


that truſt; the Legate.anſwerd with an inſupportable 4. rar. 


been #s'd to humble Princes that rebell d againſt iti. © Memorand 


The King reply d; you threaten, and believe you. cart 


| ſubdue me as you have done my nephew Otho the Em. 
peror : to which the Legate anſwer d, that the Pope 


Fol. 104. 


believ d, that as he had made Oi ho Emperor, ſo alſo 
he could make another Emperor in his ſtead, and that 


he could ſubdue the King as eaſily as make a new Em- 


peror. Nor did the inſolence of that Miniſter ſtop here, 


but animated by the ſpirit of the court which ſent him, 
he declard the ſubjects of England abſolv d from their 


Allegiance, and told the King, that none of his pofterii; 


bould ever be King of England after him. 


SECT. xIv. To paſs over all the reft of that long 
dialogue, it being little elſe but a repetition of what 
has been before related in the account of this contro- 
verſy, attended with mutual reflections and reproaches ; 
what is ſaid is enough to ſhew us, with what reluctance 
the King bore the affronts which he had receiv'd, and en- 


tertain d the thoughts of being made little and contempt- 


ible, to appeaſe the anger of a court which had usd 


him ill. But to account for the iſſue of this conference, 
we are to return and obſerve, how both fides apply d 
themſelves to purſue the diſpute they had thus in vain 
attempted to compoſe. 

Beſides the example which he had in his own fami- 
ly, in the caſe of the Emperor Otho, the King had ſeen 
in his own time ſo many encroachments made by the 
court of Rome on the rights of all the neighbouring 
Princes, under the pretence of the Ecclefiaſtick Liberty, 


that being now told by the Legate that the court of Z 


Rome expected his obedience in temporal things, he 
could not but ſee that the intention of that court was 


to make him a tributary and dependent Prince, and his 


kingdom a Fief of the Papacy. And a few months put 
this ſuſpicion beyond all doubt; therefore having ob- 
tain'd ſome time before a ſubſidy from his people, of a 
thirteenth part of their moveables, the King rais'd an 
army and provided a fleet. He enter'd into a ſtrict 
friendſhip with the Emperor Otho his nephew, and 

Hh h 3 _ helpd 


430 History of the Chap. XXI. 
John. helpd him with money towards raifing an army, and 

Ann. 1211. made a league with the King of Arragon, who was the 
chief ſupport of Raymond Earl of Tholouſe, and the Al. 
brgenſes. And the better to ſtrike a terror upon his 
enemys, and raiſe the reputation of his force and con- 
duct, he ſaild over with a part of his army into Jre- 
land, where he not only reducd his enemys, but lay d 
the foundation of the future ſettlement and greatneſs 

« M.Par. ann. Of that kingdom, by introducing the Eugliſß Laws *. 

. He made a league with Scotland and ſubdu'd Wales, and 
acted the General's part ſo well, that his Nobility and 
People were for the moſt part juſt to him, and fear 
kept the reſt in ſome tolerable order for a while. 

SECT. xv. But if the King took care of his own de- 
tence, Pope Innocent did every thing that was thought 
needful to ruin and to undo him: in order whereunto 
his emiflarys usd all endeavours to blacken the King 
and leflen his forces, and to magnify the intereſt and 
ſtrength and condu& of the court of Rome. The King 
was repreſented as an Apoſtate from Religion; as one 
who had offer'd to renounce his Faith to preſerve his 
Sovereignty; as an enemy to Religion, to the libertys 
of the Church, and to the rights of his People : and a 
wicked Impoſtor, namd Peter the Hermit, was ſet up 
to propheſy, that before Aſcenſion next coming he 

ſhould ceaſe to be King, and none of his poſterity ever 
come to the Crown. EE 

In ſhort, there was nothing of this kind wanting,which 
might either encourage the enemys of the King or dil- 
courage and withdraw his friends: and the wicked reports 
rais d upon this occafion, made ſuch impreſſions and took 
ſuch root, that our Hiſtorians who wrote his ſtory, have 
generally ſpoken of him as the vileſt and moſt deſpicable 
miſcreant in the world. But becauſe it was not eaſy 
to libel and rail a Prince out of his kingdom, who had 
a fleet and an army at his command, Pope Innocent ap- 
ply'd himſelf to that known method, which had now 
for near an age ſeryd all the purpoſes of the court of 
Rome, under the colour of deſtroying Infidels and pro- 
moting the intereſt of Chriſt and his Religion: and this 
was the Holy War; for with this art that court had 
frighted Philip King of France, and forc'd the King of 
Arragon to give up the rights of his crown; they had 

maſſa- 
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maſſacr d the ſubjects of the Earl of Tholouſe , given John. 
away the poſſeſſion of his country to the General of the An. 1217. 
army and taken the ſovereignty thereof to themſelves, 
and ſubdu d the Eaſtern Empire to the Latius. 
And now the time was come, when the Eugliſb na- 
tion was to have it's turn, and to feel the dire effects 
of that fury, which had before conſum'd it's blood and 
treaſure: for ſeeing no other way to accompliſh his 
wicked purpoſes, the Pope ſent his emiſſarys into France 
and Germany, to preach up the Croſs, and to perſwade 
Europe to believe, that it was a ſervice to God and to 
Religion, to enſlave the King and Kingdom of England. 
But well knowing that conſiderations of this kind be- 
gan to loſe their force in France, by a Bull directed to 
King Philip, Pope Iunoceni entreated and conjur d that 
Prince, as he tender'd the hopes of ſalvation, to take 
up arms and to drive the King of England from his 
throne; and befides the promiſes of heaven, he did by 
the ſame Bull grant to him, and his heirs, the kingdom 
of England as a reward for his ſervices . 88 


1212. 


John. 


Ann, 1212. 


v. The Kine # perſwaded to declare his ſarrender voluntary, 
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Ab anno 1212, ad annum 1214. 


4. 0 


Scr. I. | HE French prepare to invade; England: the reaſons 
thereof. . 


II. Pope Innocent ſets on foot a pretended Holy War againſt En gland: 5 


invites the Princes of Europe to aſſiſt him therein: pretends it to be 
III. Pandulphus comes into England: brings a project of accommodation 
from Pope Innocent. | FCC TE ay oe er tPney 
IV. The King ſubmits to Pope Innocent: ſurrenders his crown and king- 
dom: the reaſons thereof. Tb on Boe 
VI. Pandulphus endeavours to perſwade the French Ang : that Prince out 
of patience at his diſappointment. 8 
VII. The court of Rome tranſported with their ſucceſs: all the other partys 
uneaſy therein. D r.. 
VIII. Pope Innocent his deſcription of the Papal Monarchy, gaining the 


* 


temporal power, The ground of all the proceedings of the kourt of Rome. 


IX. The exil d Clergy return to England: ſeveral Councils meet to enquire 
¶ the damages they had ſuſtain d: the ſecret matters concerted therein. 
X. The nation Ae under the late ſubmiſſion of the King: the King us 


made ſenſible thereof: ſaid to deſire the aſſiſtance of the Emperor of 


Morocco. | 
XI. The grounds of that report. Changes produc d by the King s reſgnation. 
XII. Pope Innocent projects the confirmation of the King s reſgnation by 


the Biſhops and Barons: encreaſes the payment of Peter-pence. A Council 


meets at St. Pauls to releaſe the Interdict. The King does homage to the 
Legate: renews his oath of fealty. 


XIII. The Biſhops and Nobility refuſe to conſent to the King s ſurrender : 


the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ſaid to proteſt againſt it: the Biſhops 


and Nobility agree to oppoſe the court of Rome : the reaſons thereof. 
XIV. Some reflections on thoſe proceedings. The court of Rome ſtudys to 
oblige the King in the promotion of Biſhops. 
XV. The Clergy and Religious appeal to Rome; but in vain: are deſpis d 
by that court. 


XVI. Pope Innocent commands his former letters in favour of the Clergy 


to be burnt : loſes the affettions of hi people. The lower Clergy and R- 
ligious demand ſatisfattion from the Legate. 


SECT, I. HE French King, who wanted no ill 
will to the King of England, and had 
Wn lately diſpoſſeſs'd him of his dominions 
in France, was very inclinable to ſecure his late con- 
queſts at home, by carrying his arms into Eugland. But 
the relation and ftri& alliance betwixt the Emperor 
Otho and the King of Eugland, and the league betwixt 


that 
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that Prince and the King of Arragon, were a check John. 
upon him, and gave him reaſon to dread leaving his Ann. 12:2. 

own dominions, whilſt he had ſuch neighbours to leave 
behind him. Nor were theſe ill grounded jealouſys; for 

the Emperor Oo had a good army, and, as Ammilius 
faith, maintain d at the charge of the King of England, « Emil. de 
and which is more, that Prince had declar d that ſo ſoon 9 Pl. 
as he had quieted his affairs in Germany, he would affift fs TED 
his uncle the King of Ezg/and in the recovery of his 51 
dominions in France. To remove theſe difficultys, Pope 5 154. 
Innocent, who had before forc d Otho to promiſe obe- 

dience to him, did about this time depoſe him *, and ſet - 14. 
up Frederick King of Sicily in his ſtead: and if the French 
Hiſtorian be not miſtaken, this was done at the inſtance 
of the French Kinga; and by thus finding the Emperor 4 #4 
work enough at home, he deliverd the French King 
from the fears of that Prince. 

By giving new vigour to the holy warriors on the 
borders and in part of that kingdom, Pope Innocent 
fruſtrated the expectations of the King of England from 
that of cArragon, and left France nothing to fear from 
thence : and if his deſigns upon Eugland were not the 
views upon which Pope Iuuocent acted in thoſe inſtances, 
the perpetual jarrs there had been between that Prelate 
and the French King, and the unhappy event of that 
expedition, incline one to think, that theſe great favours 
to France owe their beginning to a reſolution the Pope 
had taken to enſlave the King of England, and to ren- 
der his dominions a fee of the Papacy, notwithſtanding 
the fair promiſe which he had made to King Philip. 
However that matter be, the French King Ns thus 
deliver d from the fears of an invaſion in his abſence, ap- 
pointed the meeting of his great Council, which aſſem- 
bl'd at Soong, and being enlightend by Pope [nnocent « lbia 
and the emiſſarys whom he had ſent to preach the Croſs, 
Ferdinand Earl of Flanders only excepted, that afſem- 
bly concluded it was an act of piety to fail with their 
forces into England to reſtore the exild Biſhops F114 
__ $xcrT.n. Nor was the reſentment of Pope Iunoceni 
bounded here, but he ſent his letters and emiffarys all 
over Europe i, and all the great men were invited tos M Par. an- 
attend the French King in the Holy War againſt the 
King of England: and the ſame methods that had given 
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John. ſuch ſucceſs to the former undertakings of this kind, 
Ann, 1212» were again ſet on foot; the pardon of ſms, the indul. 


gences and protection of the Holy See, and the prin 
leges uſually granted to thoſe who engagd in the ex. 
peditions to the Holy Land, were the promisd recom- 


N. Par. ann. PENCE *: and this unchriſtian and wicked undertaking 
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was call'd revenging the wrong done to the Univerſal 
Church *; and that they might be diſtinguiſh'd who 
engagd in this enterprize, they all wore the Croſs upon 
their breaſt, as they had done in the inhumane under- 
taking againſt the AMbigenſes. The French King having 
fallen in with the example of Pope Iunocent, and co- 
ver'd his ambition and revenge under the umbrage of 
Religion, a numerous fleet and a powerful army were 
provided for the execution of this great defign *. 

King John, who had for ſome years not only with- 
ſtood but deſpis'd the cenſures of the court of Rome, 
and who had reaſon to expect the laſt efforts of it's 
rage, was not a ſtranger to the preparations made a- 
gainſt him: and as he could not but fee that all this 
ſprung from the deſigns of a court, which never knew 
what mercy meant but when they gaind by it, and 
that the execution was put into the hands of one, who 
had given him abundant proof of the ill will which he 
bore to him, he apply'd himſelf to the moſt likely me- 
thods to provide for his own ſecurity; and befides thoſe 
whom he had in his pay, and five hundred men brought 
him from Ireland by John Gray Biſhop of Norwich, 
his Lieutenant in that kingdom, he ſummon'd all that 
held of him in Knight's ſervice, and drew together an 
army (as M. Paris faith) of threeſcore thouſand men; 
and that he might not only ſtand the ſhock of the ene- 
my, but keep him at a diſtance, he causd all the ſhips 
that could be met with to be drawn together, and 
mand out a fleet to diſpute the paſſage of the French 
at ſea. 

SECT. III. Preparations being thus made on all ſides, 
and every thing ready to decide this quarrel by the 
 1word, Pandulphus the Pope's Legate, who was chargd 
with a dark and ſecret errand, much againſt the will 
of the French came over into England about the 
beginning of May, where he found the King at the 
head of his army near to Dover, waiting the coming of 

the 
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the French; and having made known his character, he 


John. 


deliver d a letter to the King from Pope Innocent, in Ann. 1212. 


which that Prelate tells him, that Sling and curſing 
were ſet before him, and that it was yet in his power 


to chooſe, but that if he did not ſubmit to the terms 


he preſcrib'd and had ſent inclos d, he would deliver 


g a. * 


the Church of England, as God did that of Iſrael out of 


impreſſions intended, he farther minded the King, how 
he had humbl'd all the Princes who had preſum'd to 
oppoſe him. In ſhort, the whole letter carrys an air 


a Pagan Emperor, but it has not the leaſt mark or 
taſt of the Chriſtian ſpirit. O's + 

The aforeſaid letter and the meſſage of the crafty 
Nuncio having ſomewhat ſhock d the fteadineſs and 


reſolution of the King, and awaken'd his fears, the Le- 
gate apply d himſelf to ſet ſuch impreſſions upon him, 


Agypt, by a ſtrong hand: and the better to give the tnnoc.z21p. 


lib. 15, Epiſt. 
233. P. 726. 


of haughtineſs and arrogance that might have become 


as might beſt ſerve the purpoſes of the court which 


ſent him: in order whereunto he magnify d the ſtrength 
and the appointment of King Philips army, and ſo art- 
fully repreſented the aſſurances, which, as he pretended, 
that Prince had receivd from the Nobility of Eugland, 
that they would come in to his aſſiſtance ſo ſoon as he 
landed, that he brought King 70hn to believe, that 
his danger was no leſs from his own army than from 


that of King Philip, and that he had no other way to 


be ſafe than by throwing himſelf into the arms of the 
Church. | | 


SECT. Iv. As the inſinuation of the dangers which 


might ariſe from the defection of his own army, was 


one of the chief artifices on which the court of Rome 
founded their hopes, all poſſible care had been taken 


to cultivate and improve the King's jealouſy and dis- 


truſt of his people : and, befides an intimation of this 
kind, which Pandulph had let fall in his former con- 
ference with the King at Northampton, things were ſo 


order d, that the King receiv d letters from ſeveral hands 


to the ſame effect. And the truth is, the King had ſuf- 


fer d himſelf to be ſo far tranſported by the ſucceſſes of 
nis arms againſt the Weleh and Iriſb, and by the natural 


levity and haughtineſs of his own temper, as to forget 
that the affe&ions of his people were his beſt ſecurity ; 
Vol. 2. 1112 and 
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A Hiftory of the Chap XII 


John. 


Ann. 1213. 


under the tribute of three hundred. This one Article 
leaves it beyond all poſſibility of doubt, that the court 


and ſome harſh and arbitrary treatments of them had 
Aun. ia ra. given too much ground for the ſuſpicions, which now - 


proyd fatal to him. 

That unfortunate Prince having brought himſelf ; into 
this ſtrait, ſunk under it, and promis'd upon oath to 
ſubmit to an award of Pope [nnocent or his Legate : 


and the award was ſuch as might be expected from a 
court, which for more than an age had been ſtruggling 


to ſubdue Princes, and to ſet up a Monarchy that was 


to raiſe and humble them at pleaſure, and to govern 


the nations upon earth, under the colour of his autho- 


rity whoſe kingdom was not of this world. The iſſue 


was accordingly; for the reaſon which had given be- 


ginning to and ſupported the controverſy, which was 


the pretended Vaſſalage of the Eugliſb Church, was the 
laſt thing conſider d, and the intereſt of the new Monar- 
chy the firſt: for in the agreement, the Articles whereof 
were doubtleſs brought from Rome, the firſt Article 
does, in all the accounts we have, run in this manner, 

viz. That the Kin g ſhould ſurrender and yield up the 
Kingdoms of. England and Ireland, and for the time to 


come hold both as fees of the Papacy ; the former under 


the yearly tribute of ſeven hundred Marks, the latter 


of Rome intended nothing leſs than to uſurp the ſo- 
vereign power of the Kings of England, and to ſwallow 


up that authority at once which they had been ſtruggling. 


for a great while, under the ſpecious name of Eccle- 
ſiaſticx Liberty: for to ſhew that this Article was not 
inſerted only to add pomp and ceremony to the ſubmiſ- 
fion of the King, or the Power Imaginary, at which the 
defigns of that court were level'd, the Article was ex- 
plaind by the execution thereof; for in purſuance of 
this agreement the King ſurrender'd his crown and his 
ſcepter and other enfigns of the royal dignity to Pan- 
dulphus, and in the preſence of his Biſhops and Nobi- 


lity did homage for his own kingdoms to the Legate, 


who receivd it in the name of Pope Iunocent and of 
the Church of Rome. And to make ſure work, he alſo 
yielded up the patronage of all the Churches in Eng land 
which belong'd to the Crown, and by an oath, . ſuch 
form as was uſual from yaſlals and 3 Princes to 

their 
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their ſupreme Lord, they bound his chains about his John. 
head: for in that oath the king ſwore to be faithful to Ann, 1213, 
God, to St. Peter and the holy Roman Church, and to 

his Loew Pope Innocent, and his Catholick ſucceſſors: : 

that he 2vould neither in deed, word, confent or counſel, 

do any thing to the prejudice of hrs life or limbs, but do 

what in him lay to diſcover and prevent all harms and 
 avrongs; that be would keep the ſecret which the Popes by 

- themſelves or by their Legates or Letters ſhould entruſt 

to him; that he would defend the patrimony of St. Peter, 
eſpecially the Kingdoms. of England and Ireland, __ 

all oppoſers whatſoever. 

This is the ſubſtance of the oath imposd-c on u this un- 
fortunate Prince, as it is deliver d down by M. Paris“, æ M Par. aw. 
the Annals of Waverley and the Chronicle of Heming:- b Col, Ga. 
forde, and which differs ſo very little from that impos'd 1 DS. 
by Pope Gregory on ſome of the Weſtern Biſhops , and 4 Baron. A. 
comes ſo near the form call'd the new oath of Fidelit N 
preſcribd by the Feudal Law to be impos d by eee, lib. 
lute Lords on their vaſſals and feudatarys, as plainly ©” 7 
ſhews that Pope Gregory and his ſucceſſors acted upon 
the ſame views, and intended nothing leſs than the vaſ- 
ſalage of the Weſtern nations. I ſhall add no more on this 
head, but the reflection which naturally occurs, and 
which Hemingford immediately ſubjoins to the aforeſaid 
oath; 7s, faith he, of a Freeman aid the King become 
a Slave. 

Ser. v. To conſummate the tis of this N 
as if they had intended that neither his conſcience nor his 
honour ſhould ſurvive his calamity, they oblig'd him by 
two diſtin& Charters, one directed to Pope Innocent, 
the other to all Chriſtian people, to tell the world, that 
all this was done, not by conStraint or fear, but by the 
inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, and of his own p ll, 
and with the common . of his Barons. e Job 
But though the ambition and deſigns of the court of; Epiſt Innoc 
Rome were ever the firſt thing in the view of Pope In. — 4 7, 5 
nocent, and the compaſs of a year or two 9 A5 it ap- 757: 
pear how little regard was had to the Church, or to the 
Clergy of England, or to their Rights and Privileges, 
which had ſerv'd of late to make a noiſe and to cover 
the true ſecret of that court; yet for the preſent the 
Clergy were comprehended in this agreement, by which 

I 11 2 the 
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lohn. the King farther ſtipulated to reverſe the out-lawry 


An. 1213. againſt the Nobility, Biſhops, Clergy and Religious, 


to receive them into favour, and to make fatisfation 
for the loſſes the Clergy and Religious had ſuſtain d 
during the Interdict. In particular the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, the Biſhops of London, Ely, Hereford, Bath 


and Wells, and Lincoln, who ſeem leaſt to have deſervd 


it, were diſtinguiſh d by e n of favour 1 in 
this fatal agreement. 

For, befides having their names nk in | the gene. 
ral agreement, they had Letters Patents directed to each 
of them from the King, in which he not only affures 
them, in his own name, that he would receive them to 


his favour, and entreats them to return to England, 
but in the body of their Patents he tells them, that H. 
Arch. Biſnop of Dublin, Peter Biſhop of Miuche ter, 


John Biſhop of Norwich, and twelve ik had by oath 


engag d themſelves to ſee this agreement perform d. 
But whilſt Pope Innocent was thus careful of the intereſt 


of the court of Rome, and of their immediate creatures 


and dependents, the French King was to be rewarded 
with the merits of the undertaking, and the holy war- 
riors whom this occaſion had drawn together, inſtead 


of the towns, honours and wealth which they expected, 


were to be payd with indulgences and rewards from 
heaven. Thus was this affair concluded in Eugland 
about the fifteenth of May in the year 12173, and the 
fourteenth of the reign of King John. 


SEC r. vi. Matters being thus concerted in Be 


Pandulphus return d to carry the news to Fance, where 


he had a new and (it may be) a much greater difficulty 
to manage. To quiet the exil'd Clergy, he carry d with 


him eight thouſand pounds as a part of what they were 


to receive for the damage they had ſuſtain d, which, 


with the hopes of a far greater ſum and an aſſurance 


of an honourable reception in their own country, did 


for the preſent make them eaſy under the late agree- 
ment. But to manage the ſpirit of the French King re- 
quird ſtill greater addreſs; for that Prince, whoſe views 


were of a different kind, and who could not bear the 


thoughts of being pay d with a future glory, was out 


of all patience to ſee himſelf trick d in the face of the 


world, and his mikey hopes end in I elſe but 
the 
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the reproach of being a ſtale and a tool to the Papacy. John. 
He could not but with great mortification reflect on An. 1273. 
his own ill conduct, who, as he told the Legate, had 
ſpent above threeſcore thouſand pounds in this affair, 
and all this to make an acceſſion of two kingdoms to 
the Ecclefiaſticx Monarchy, which under the conduct 
of Pope Innocent was at this time the moſt formidable 
power in Europe. 
Beſides, the ill example which he had given might 
too ſoon return upon him, and what he had done at 
the inſtance of Pope Innocent againſt the Albigenſes, 
the King of England and the Emperor Otho the Fourth, 
might, when the time came, ſerve to juſtify the like at- 
tempts againſt himſelf and his own crown: for as the pre- 
tence of the court of Rome to depoſe Kings and give a- 
way Crowns, was indefinite, and without any limitation 
but the pleaſure of that court whoſe creature that pre- 
tence was; there is no doubt but that court had an 

equal title to the depoſing of a French King, and might 
as well give away Fraucè as Germany and ä or 
the country of the Mbigenſes. 

S ECT. vil. Nor was the French King the only Perſon 
that was mortify d and diſappointed by this fatal league; 
for if the Clergy, who did not yet penetrate the true ſe- 
cret of the court of Rome, or at leaſt did not ſufficiently 
conſider the effects thereof, were for the preſent eaſy 

under it, their future conduct, and the ill treatment 

which the exil d Clergy and Religious ſo ſoon receiv'd 

from that court, put it out of doubt that they were very 

quickly and not without ground very uneaſy under it, 
and could not but with great mortification behold the 
conjunction of thoſe powers, which might in time ren- 
der them an eaſy prey to either. The truth is, God's 
time was now come to puniſh the wild bigottry of the 
Engliſh nation, which under the cover of zeal had been 
inſtrumental in letting in an enemy upon their country : 
for though this unfortunate Prince was fingl'd out, and 
in his fate the world was to ſee the impoſture of the 
court of Rome in its full and true dimenfions, yet to 
do right to the King it muſt be own'd, that he fell a 
ſacrifice to the imprudent and ill condu& of his ſub- 
jects and anceſtors, and to the ſuperſtition and 1gno- 
rance of the paſt and preſent age, rather than to his 

own 


A Hiftory of the Chap. XXII. 
John. own perſonal failings and miſcarriages; for though his 
Ann. 1213. conduct is ſcarce capable of excuſe, it is certain, he 
| could not have been us'd as he was, if his hands had 
not been ty d up and his authority fetter d by the un- 
wary conceſſions of his predeceſſors, in giving away ſo 
many of the ancient and eſſential rights of the Crown 
of England: and the puniſhment was anſwerable; not 
perſonal only, but a national and a publick miſchief. 
But whilſt all the other partys concernd in this af- 
fair, were ſo equally mortifyd in the event thereof, 
that it 1s hard to ſay which of them was moſt uneaſy 
under it, the joy and tranſports of Pope Iunocent and 
the court of Rome bore proportion. to the 1mportance 
of the intereſt which they ſervd by it, and roſe up to 
a pitch incapable of concealment from the publick 
view; for the ſubjugating of two great and opulent 
kingdoms, and rendering them Fiets of the Papacy, was 
ſuch a ſtep towards the Monarchy they had been la- 
bouring for, that the whole air of Pope Innocent and 
the turn of his Epiſtles and Reſcripts make it very 
plain, that he now thought of nothing leſs than being 
another Melehiſedech, and at once the great High Prieſt 
and the Monarch of the world. 
Scr. vin. The ſtile of that Prelate was anſwerable 4 
to the idea which he had of his power; for in the Bull I 
by which he granted the kingdoms of England and lre- 
land to King John, he thus deſcribes the preſent ſtate 
of the Papacy, and the duty and acknowledgment 
Rex Regum & Dominus do- which that court expected: | 2 Jeſus Chriſt 
 mmantium Jeſus c «(faith he) the King of Kings and Lord of 


Sacerdos in æternum ſecundum 


ordinem Melchiſedec, ita reg- Lords, and Prieſt according to the Order of 


i Melchiſedech, hath ſo united the royal and 
_ —_ *ſacerdotal power in his Church, that the 
(is, 16. Epjſt. 131. pag. 8 o © Kingdom is but a royal prieſthood, and the 
** Prieſthood the royal power: and the conſequence 
he makes was fitted to the notion which gave beginning 
to it; for he infers from hence, that as every knee in 
Heaven bow'd down to Chriſt, ſo every one ſhould yield 
a Innoc. Epiſſ. obedience to has Vicar here upon Earth. And indeed 
11. 81% this was the doctrine that the court of Rome did about 
this time ſcatter all over Europe; and with ſuch zeal 
and fincerity did Pope [anocent act up to this doctrine, 
that the Annals of Waverley tell us, that in his time 


God 
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Cod ſubdu d the three peſtilent enemys of the Church, ſohn- 
_ the Schiſmaticks of the Baſt, the Heretichs of the Weſt, Am. 1213. 
and the Saracens of the South: and in the foremen- 
tiond epiſtle to King John, Pope Innocent faith, it has 
pleas'd God ſo to order the affairs of the world, that 
thoſe provinces which had been anciently ſubject to the 
Roman Church in fpirituals, were now become ſubect 
Fo ut in temporals*. And that Germany as well as Eng-. fange gig. 
land might feel the effects of the new grandeur of the 131. 2. $10. 
Papacy, about this time or not long after, Frederic the 
Second, adyancd to the Imperial Crown by Pope Iuno- 
cent, was prevail d upon by that court, by an Imperial 
Conſtitution to revoke all laws prejudicial to the liber- 
tys of the Church, and to exempt the Clergy from the 
authority of the civil courts *. And leaft charity and fe. 
the late more modeſt pretenſions of the Biſhops of es 
Rome ſhould lead poſterity into a belief, that the tem-“ 
poral monarchy of the Biſhops of Rome was not at the 
bottom of the aforeſaid affair, but that the ſubmiſſion 
of King John was the effe& of an unhappy turn of 
things, or owing to the raſhneſs or deſpair of a ſunk. 
and diſpirited Prince; Pope Iunocent has ſet this mat- 
ter in a true light, and in two epiſtles, the one to e- 
phen Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhops and 
Clergy of England, the other to the Arch-Biſhop sec, 224%, 
alone *, has told the world that the agreement, of which a.” 7 
the reſigning his kingdoms and receiving them as a 
fee of the Papacy and the oath of vaſſalage were a part, 
Was projected and with great deliberation form d at 
Rome. But having ſaid this to offer to the reader's 
view the ſpring by which Pope Innocent moyd in the 
long controverſy with King 7ohz, it will be needful to 
return and to obſerve the conſequence of this ſur- 
prizing ſtory. LE 

SECT. Ix. The French King having now no more 
uſe for his fleet or army, the better to cover the diſ- 
grace which he had receiyd, and take his revenge on the 
Earl of Flanders, who had opposd his intended expe- 
dition to England; he ſent his fleet with ſome forces 
by ſea, whilſt the reſt march'd by land to invade Han- 
ders. And this gave the King of England an opportu- 
nity to ſatiate his revenge on that Prince; for the 
fleet of the King finding the French fleet in the harbour 
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John. 


Ann. 1213. 


of Dam, the forces being landed cut their cables, and 
carry d off all that were on float, and burnt thoſe which 
lay upon the ſtrand; in all about three hundred. By 
that one blow the King deliver d himſelf from the fears 
of the invaſion he had been threatend with; and as his 
ſpirit was naturally light, and exalted with every ſuc- 
ceſs, this made him move ſo heavily in the execution 


of his late agreement, that it was the middle of July 


before the exil'd Biſhops and Clergy return d to Eng- 


a Innoc. Epiſt. 
164. P. 827. 


land. Not long after they attended the King at Miu. 
cheſter, where the Arch-Biſhop, ſomewhat more for- 
ward than Pope Innocent intended *, abſoly'd the King 
from the perſonal excommunication he lay under, leav- 


ing the Interdict in the ſtate it was in before. 


Whilſt this aſſembly continu'd at Miucheſter, the King 


appointed his Bailiffs and Officers to make a general en- 


quiry into the loſſes ſuſtain d by the Clergy and Reli- 


gious, during the late controverſy, and appointed the 


Biſhops, the Religious and Nobility to confider that 


affair: in order whereunto they met firſt at S. Albans 


in Augu5F, and afterwards at S. Pauls in London. And 
as the account of the loſſes ſuſtain'd were brought into 


_ theſe aſſemblys, ſo theſe meetings diſcover'd the gene- 


ral diſlike and uneafineſs which the late conduct of the 
King had given to the nation. And the Nobility and 
Biſhops here concerted meaſures for their future con- 
duct; in order whereunto, the great Charter of Heuny 
the Firſt was brought into debate, and reſolutions taken 
to have that Charter and the Laws of Edward the Con. 


fe ſſor confirm d, and made the great ſtandard of right 


and law. 


SECT. x. However privately theſe matters were con- 
certed, it was not long before the King was made ſen- 
fible of the general diſcontent and uneaſineſs of his peo- 
ple; for that Prince having obtain'd the aforeſaid ad- 
vantage over the French, pleasd himſelf with the 


thoughts of recovering what they had gain d from him 


in Nor mandy, and carrying home his revenge; and in 
order thereunto had determin'd on an expedition to 


Poitiers in France: but the Barons who had been ſum- 


mon d for that end, under the pretence that the Inter- 
dict was not releas d, generally refus d to attend the 
King; and when he would have puniſh'd their diſobe- 


dience 
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dience according to law, the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
who knew the true ſecret of this affair, interpos'd with 
ſo much vigour as deter'd the officers of the King. 

This was fo open a contempt of his authority, as 
plainly ſhew'd the King, that he was ſtill a great way 
from the ſettlement and peace which he promis d him- 
ſelf from his late agreement. And though the King 
was thus ill us d by his Barons, yet it is ſo natural for 
men to be jealous of their libertys in the hands of a 


Prince, who had made himſelf a Vaſſal, and ſo reaſon- 


able to fear that he would not be juſt to their rights, 


John. 


Ann. 1213. 


who had betray d and given away his own, that as the 


conduct of the Barons is blameable, the provocation is 
not capable of an excuſe. | 


Theſe his preſent views gave the King ſo much un- 


eaſineſs, that if we may rely on the authority of MN. 


Paris, he ſent Thomas Herdinton and Ralph ſon of N. 


cholas Knights, and Robert of Londen Clerk, to Murme- 
lius the great King of Africa, Morocco and Spain, to en- 
treat his aſſiſtance, and offer to return his good offices 


with the change of his Religion and becoming a Ma. 


hometan *. 3 
Thus much is evident from an original yet remaining 
in the Records of the Tower, that there was a league 


a M. Par. ann 
1213. 


between Saucius King of Navarre and King John, 


whereby Sancius was oblig d to aſſiſt the King againſt all 


his enemys, except the King of the Moors*. It does! Pg, 


alſo appear, that when the Arch-Biſhop of Toledo came 
into England to preach the Croſs, in order to raiſe men 


to aſſiſt the Chriſtians in Spain againſt the Saracens and 
Moors, King John put a ſtop to that undertaking. Whe- 


exact Hi. 


vol. 3. P. 5. 


ther it was that he did not think fit to truſt ſo dan- 


gerous a power in the hands of Pope Iunocent, who by 
his Miniſters headed all thoſe pretended religious expedi- 
tions, or whether he thought the power of the Saraceus 
the moſt likely means to keep the French at home, is 
uncertain : however this be, theſe tranſactions ſeem to 


be the foundations of the aforeſaid ſtory. 


SECT. xl. But whereas this affair is plac'd in the latter 


end of the year 1213, the Spaniſb Hiſtorians ſay that in 


the year 1212, in a battle betwixt the Kings of Arragon 
and Caſtile and the forces of the Moors, the Moors loſt 
two hundred thouſand men, and at the loweſt compu- 
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tation half that number*; and that the victory was 
ſo conſiderable, that -4on/o then King of Ca/iile ap. 
pointed the fixteenth day of July to be kept as a per- 
petual feſtival, under the title of he triumphs of the 
Holy Croſs, in commemoration of the aforeſaid victory“. 
And the ſame Hiſtorian farther adds, that this victory 
gave ſuch a blow to the Mooriſh intereſt in Spain, that 
the Spaniſh affairs were from that time in a proſperous 


condition ©, and ſo continu'd till after the death of John 


King of England. And M. Paris, to whom we owe the 


a M. Par. aun. 


1213. P. 245. 
N. 30. 


aforeſaid reproachful ſtory, does yet take notice of the 
victory of the Chriſtians over the Moors s. 15 
Beſides all this, it is inconceivable how King John, 
whoſe preſent misfortunes lay at home and aroſe from 
the diſcontents of his own ſubjects, and who was under 
a neceſſity of the ſtricteſt friendſhip with the court of 


Nome, ſhould ever think of an alliance that could be of 


no uſe to him, or offer to part with his Religion, which 
was at this time the beſt and only vifible ſupport of his 
intereſt: ſo that notwithſtanding the ſeeming exactneſs 
with which M. Paris relates the aforeſaid embaſſy, one 


cannot forbear to place this ſtory amongſt the viſions 


of the age, or amongſt the ſcandals the enemys of this 
Prince heapd upon him. But to return. Mo. 
Revolutions and great turns of ſtates and kingdoms,as 


they commonly proceed from fierce and impetuous paſ- 
ſions, very often partake of the nature of thoſe paſſions 


from whence they proceed, and move with a force and ra- 
pidity that ſometimes carry them farther than ever was 


deſign d by thoſe who firſt projected them, and ſometimes 


by an unhappy croſſneſs in the nature of things or men, or 
by the over-ruling hand of Providence, take a turn quite 
the wrong way, and bear down the intereſt which they 
were intended to ſupport and gratity. This was in ſome 
meaſure the fate of the late revolution: it chang'd men, 
and ſhifted fides and characters; and as it brought the 
King and his adherents into the intereſt of the court 
they had before oppos'd, ſo on the other hand it took 
off the affections, and cool'd the zeal, and chang'd the 
meaſures of thoſe whoſe bigottry had before carry d them 
too far to ſerve the Papacy. And yet after all, the King, 


the Barons and the Clergy were uneaſy, and as well 


thoſe who labour d to leflen the royal dignity, as thoſe 
+ * who 
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who ſtrove to maintain it, with an equal dread beheld the john. 
conſequences of the late agreement. But as Pope Iuno.- Ann. 1213. 
cent, who had yet no time to be inform'd that the af. 
fairs of England had taken a turn too much, continu'd 
under the tranſports his late ſucceſs had given him, fo 
he thought of nothing leſs than putting the laſt hand to 
the work which he had thus ſucceſsfully begun. 
SECT. x11. He eaſily foreſaw that the late reſignation 

of King John would be reſolyd into force or fear, and 
if a voluntary, yet at moſt it would be eſteem'd but a 

perſonal act; and he underſtood government too well to 
believe it any way in the power of a Prince, to change 
the courſe of law to enſlave his people; for this was to 
aſſume an authority which the very nature of the royal 
truſt and the great ends of government had precluded, 
and to pretend to create a right which the ſame law, by 
which the Creator claim'd, had put out of his power. 
Therefore that Prelate apply'd his thoughts to gain the 
conſent of the nation, and in order thereunto, under the 
pretence of giving the King time to ſatisfy thoſe who 
had ſuffer d under the Interdict, and releafing it with the 
greater ſolemnity, he continud the Interdi& for more 
than a year after his agreement with King John. But to 
make a ſhew of his readineſs to releaſe it, and lay the de- 
lay ſomewhere elſe, Pope Iunocent ſent over Nicholas 
Biſhop of Tuſculum with the character of Legate, who 
arrivd in England the latter end of September; and the 
great Council being call d, met at &. Pauls in London in 
the beginning of October, and a new Charter of reſigna- 
tion being drawn, was ſeal d by the King in the preſence 
of the Biſhops and Nobility; and to conſecrate ſo im- 
pudent an impoſture, the Charter thus executed was 
offer d upon the altar; and this execrable ſacrifice to 
the ambition of the Church of Rome, was calld an Offer- 
ing to God and aſcribd to the Inſpiration of the Holy 
Spirit. Sfephen Arch Biſhop of Canterbury, Milliam 
Biſhop of London, Peter Biſhop of Wincheſter, Euſtace 
Biſhop of Ey and Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, together 
with ſeveral of the Nobility, ſubſcrib'd as witneſſes to 
this ſecond Charter. 

The refignation being thus renew d, and the Charter 
deliver'd to the Legate, the King receiyd his kingdoms 
back again from the hands of the Legate; and in order 

KKK 3 there- 
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John. thereunto did the ſecond time, and in the preſence of 


Ann. 1213. this great aſſembly, do his homage, and ſwear fealty to 


the Church of Rome and to Pope Innocent and to his 
lawful ſucceſſors: for thus the Charter and thus the 
Oath of fealty ran, and not to the court of Rome as 
ſome men endeavour to diſtinguiſh. Whilſt all this 
care was taken of the intereſt of the Papacy, the Inter- 
dict was ſtill continu'd till June the year following. 
It is not unlikely that this juncture, when the Crown 


of England lay at the feet of Pope Innocent, gave be- 


ginning to the change that was made in the penſion to 


the court of Rome, known by the name of Peter-pence; 


for in a letter of that Prelate to his Legate the Biſhop 
of Tu/culum, which bears date about this time, he tells 
the Legate, that the money pay d to him upon that ac- 


alanoc. Epi. Count was but three hundred Marks *, which ſeems 


lib 16. Epi. 


173. p. 831. 


very near to anſwer the firſt grant of King Offa amount- 
ing to three hundred fixty five Mancuſes; but, as he 
pretended, more was receivd and detaind from him by 
the Biſhops who collected it. He adds, that the Biſhops 


of England could not plead a preſcription of an hundred 


years for the payment of this ſum, if the ſchiſms of the 
Papacy were deducted; which makes it probable, that 


three hundred Marks had been the ancient payment; 


for about one hundred years will carry this uſage back 
to the days of Gregory the Seventh, and it is evident, 
that the court of Rome had been ever getting ground, 
but had loſt nothing ſince that time. And as in that 


epiſtle Pope Innocent commanded the Legate to com- 


pel the Biſhops to pay more than the ſum of three hun- 
dred Marks, ſo it appears by the remonſtrance of King 
Edward the Firſt and his Parliament, held at Carliſié in 
the year 1306, that a change was by that time made 
in the ancient payment of that penſion: and the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of King John, of the Nation and the 
Papacy conſider d, it ſeems very likely that change was 
begun about this time and owing to the addreſs of Pope 
[nnocent. But to return to the Council held at 8. 
Pauls. | 
SECT. xi. Though the Biſhops and Nobility were 
preſent at this ſolemnity, and ſome of them witneſſes to 
the Inſtruments which it produc'd, yet they were ſo 
far from being pleas'd with or conſenting to them, that 
i the 
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the Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury, to do ſomeyhat: towards ſohn, 
expiating the wrongs which he had before done to the un. 1214- 
Monarchy, is ſaid to have offer d a proteſtation againſt 
the aforeſaid Charter of refignation *: and the turn of; Mar. aw 
affairs which not long after enſud, would incline one & 377 
to believe, that if any ſuch proteſtation was made, it 
was agreeable to the ſenſe of the whole Exgliſb nation. 
However, the Legate ſtill flatterd himſelf with the 
hopes of bringing the nation to conſent to their own 
ſervitude, and, as has been ſaid, continu'd the Inter- 
dict on foot to the great prejudice of the Kings affairs. 
But Pope Innocent and his court found themſelves ex- 
tremely miſtaken in the whole conduct of this matter; 
for the true ſpirit and deſign of that court being lay d : 
open to the world by this attempt on the Crown of 
England, it could be no longer a doubt but that it was 
thi ſame ſpirit which animated Pagan and Chriſtian 
Rome, and that ſubduing the world was the defign of 
both. This forcd open the eyes of thoſe who before 
would not ſee, and gave ſuch a ſhock to the defigns of 
the Papacy, as muſt neceſſarily have daſh'd and broken 
them to pieces, if, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf; 
God had not thought fit to preyent it. But the iſſue 
and conſequence of this affair were ſuch, as leave it evi- 
dent, that the proceedings of that court in this parti- 
cular ſhock d the whole Ergliſbh nation, and on a ſud- 
dain gave a new turn to the unhappy controverſy which 
firſt occaſion d it. 
For the ſame men who for fix or ſeven years be- 
fore had ventur'd their lives, at leaſt their fortunes, to 
ſerve the intereſt of that court, did immediately after 
the reſignation of the King ſhift fides, and fly in the 
face of the court which they had ſervd before, and a 
general diſcontent coverd the face of the nation. And 
the iſſue was anſwerable; for the King having of a free 
and independent Prince thus made himſelf a Vaſſal, his 
ill example taught his ſubjects to forget their duty, and a 
general defection enſu'd. And indeed it is ſo natural for 
men to form their judgments and govern their actions 
by what they ſee and feel, that it is next to impoſſible for 
Princes to preſerve their honour or their authority, 
when once they abandon the truſt and dutys which 
ſhould ſupport them; for dutys which flow Bu the 
relations 


— 
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John. relations of men to each other, do ever ſubfiſt, as rela- 
Ann. 1213. tives do, by being mutual. £2. 
SRE. XIV. The Laws of England had provided for 
their Kings as free and ſovereign Princes, and ſet out 
and ſtated the obedience which was due to them in 
that capacity; but the term of a Vaſlal or feudatary 
Prince was ſomething with which the Law and Conſti- 
tution of England were not acquainted; and no provi- 
ſion could be made for the honour and authority of 
ſuch a Prince, as our Conſtitution had no knowledge 
of: ſo that by giving away the title of a free and ſove- 
reign Prince, and by taking to himſelf that of a Vaſſal 
to the Papacy, the King had done all that lay in him 
towards removing the very foundations upon which 
the allegiance of his ſubjects was built, and by giving 
away his own rights, led his people to believe he was 
unfit to be truſted with theirs : and the iſſue was, this 
untoward ſcene produc'd another no leis unhappy, the 
war betwixt the King and his Barons. 

But though the ſeeds of war were thus ſown, yet be- 
fore it broke out there were ſeveral other cauſes which 
met together, and which prepard the way for it, by 
uniting the diſcontents of the nation, and bringing the 
Clergy to fide with the Barons againſt the King and the 
Papacy : for the court of Rome having, as has been ſaid, 
determin'd to make their title to the Crown of England 

as firm as it was poſſible to make it, and in order there- 
_ unto, to have a ſecond refignation in the preſence and 
(if poſſible) with the conſent of the great Council, great 
care was taken to keep the King ſteady. For that end 
Pope Innocent gave direction to his new Legate to gra- 
tify the King, in filling up all the vacant Biſhopricks and 
« M.Par. an. Abbys; and the intereſt of the court of Rome lying 
N % now another way, after Eugland and France had been 
let into flames, and all Europe deafen d with the out- 
crys of that court for the free elections of Biſnops and 
Abbots, Pope Innocent gave it as an inſtruction to his 
Legate, that he ſhould take particular care of the in- 
tereſt of the King, in filling up all the vacant prefer- 
+ Innoc. rig ments *; and that / Chapters ſhould make any oppoſi- 
of þ 2 55 tion to the perſons the King deſir d, he ſhould compel 
«id. them to obedience by the cenſures of the Church. Being 
thus back d by the intereſt of that court, the King 


carry d 


8 
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carry d all before him, and filld up all the vacant john. 
Churches and Monaſterys with men firm to his in- Ain. 2213. 
tereſt; and the Legate purſu'd his inſtructions, and with 
haughtineſs and inſolence treated all the Clergy that 
ſtood in the way. N 7 

SECT. xv. The Clergy, too many whereof had for 
ſome time been tools to the Roman court, and had help d 
to enſlave their country to ſerve the intereſt thereof, 
could not perſwade themſelves on a ſuddain, that this 
uſage was founded on the inſtructions of Pope Iunocent, 
but rather owing to ſome finifter ends of the Legate, 
and were very angry at this proceeding, and complain d 
and appeal d to the court of Rome. But alas! it was all 
in vain; for ſhifting ſides had on a ſuddain made ſuch 
a change of men, that at Rome King John and Arch- 
Biſhop Langton had ſhifted characters; and Pandul- 
phus, who but a few months before had treated King 
John with great inſolence and contempt, and made it 
his buſineſs to repreſent him as an enemy to God and 
to his Church, and upon that ground had labourd to 
engage his ſubjects in a rebellion againſt him, being 
now ſent to Romè to oppoſe the Appeals of the Clergy, 
againſt the proceedings of the King and the new Legate 
in the matter of the aforeſaid elections, he repreſented 
King John as a Prince of extraordinary modeſty and hu- 
mility, and blacken'd the Arch-Biſhop, of whoſe great 
piety and goodneſs and wiſdom Pope Iunocent had for 
{ome years paſt made ſo much boaſt and noiſe all over 
Europe: accordingly, theſe two great men ſhifted 
places in the eſteem and favours of Pope Iunocent and 
his court. 

And though the men, their principles and their 
rights, were in the ſame ſtate they had been in when 
the ecclefiaſtick liberty was ſo dear to that court, yet 
the merits of the Ezg/z/b Clergy vaniſh'd on a ſuddain; 
and Pandulphus, who had ſo often harangu'd them with 
the glory of their ſufferings, and fed them with the hopes 
of a reward, did now repreſent them to the court of 
Rome as covetous and greedy, and unreaſonable in their 
demands of ſatisfaction, and ſet them out as oppreſſors 
of the King and the juſt rights and libertys of the Crown: 
thus ſped the Arch-Biſhop and the Biſhops. 

SE r. xy1. Leaſt his former favours ſhould turn back 

Yol. 2, 8 e upon 
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John. upon him, and the Bulls and Epiſtles which he had given 

Anm.1213-gut for the encouragement of the Clergy under the In- 

terdi&, ſhould reproach his preſent conduct, Pope In. 

nocent took all poſſible care to extinguiſh the memory 

thereof; and in order thereunto commanded his Legate 

the Biſhop of Taſculum, to require that all letters and 

decrees from him,relating to the King, ſhould be brought 
unto him, and that he ſhould forthwith cauſe them to 

2 Innoc. Ey. be torn to pieces or to be burnt*; by which means the 

mn #: Clergy and Religious were not only diſappointed of 

the reward which they promisd to themſelves from 

their late ſufferings, but in ſome meaſure they were de- 

priv'd of the comforts, at leaſt of the beſt proofs which 

they had of the merit of that cauſe in which they ſuffer'd; 

and theſe were thoſe letters and reſcripts which Pope 

Innocent commanded to be burnt. 

Thus did the alwiſe providence of God return their 

bigottry upon their own heads. They had been fond of 

a Foreign Power,charm'd with the ſound of Ecclefiaſtick 
Liberty, compar their late condition to the ÆAgiptian 
Bondage, and the change to their deliverance from Sla- 
very; and the iſſue was, they who diſtinguiſh'd them- 
ſelves by greater meaſures of zeal for the Papal uſur- 
pation, had the firſt and the greateſt ſhare in the. ty- 
ranny thereof. And inſtead of that liberty which they 
fondly promis'd to themſelves, this unhappy affair, by 
putting it out of the power of the Crown to defend them, 
gave the fimiſhing ſtroke to the uſurpation which the 

court of Rome had ſo long been contending for; and 
| the Clergy of England inftead of liberty enter d upon 
1 a ſtate of ſervitude, which never ended, till they finally 
| _ threw off the yoke which they had fondly put about 
their own necks, and were by the Reformation reſtor d 
again to their ancient ſtate. 

Ann. 1214. Whilſt a ferment was thus rais d, and a general diſcon- 
tent overſpread the nation, the King (probably confiding 
in his new friendſhip with the court of Rome) inſtead 
of applying proper remedys, by indulging his unwar- 
rantable pleaſures, by giving countenance to ſome arbi- 
trary Miniſters, and by laying heavy impoſitions on his 
people to proſecute his war againſt the French, rather 
increasd and inflam'd the diſcontents of the nation, 
than did any thing towards a cure. And though his af- 
fairs 
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fairs at home were in this ill poſture, he this year with John. 
an army went over into France, and attack d the coun. An. 1214. 


try of Poictou, whilſt his nephew Ocho the Emperor 
and the Earl of Flanders attack'd Philip King of France 
on the fide of Flanders. In the mean time, his abſence 
gave opportunity to his diſcontented ſubjeas, to con- 
cert meaſures for that unhappy war which too ſoon 
enſu'd in England. 
However, that he might not ſeem altogether careleſs, 
and unconcern d for the affections of his people, the 
| King obtain d an order from Pope Innocent to his Le- 
gate to releaſe the Interdict; and an aſſembly being con- 
ven d to S. Pauls in London for that purpoſe, the Inter- 
dict was with great pomp and ſolemnity releas d the 
twenty ninth of June this year, after it had laſted fix 
years three months and fourteen days. This releaſe gave 
great ſatis faction to the common people, who are uſually 
charm'd with the pompous out-fide and appearances of 
Religion : and ſome of the Clergy and Religious had 
upon another account great reaſon to be pleas d with the 
fue of this aſſembly ; eſpecially the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the Biſhops of Ky, Hereford, Bath and 
Lincoln, and the Monks of Canterbury; for upon ad- 
juſting of the account betwixt them and the King at 
this meeting, it appear d that they had receivd ſeven 
and twenty thouſand Marks from the King, and had ſe- 
curity given them for thirteen thouſand more, for the 
loſſes which they had ſuſtain d under the Interdict. 

This example, together with the repeated aſſurances 
which they had formerly receivd from the Legates, had 
rais d a general expectation in the Religious and lower 
ranks of ſecular Clergy, that their loſſes ſnould be con- 
der d: therefore, as M Paris obſerves, an innumerable 
company of Abbots, Priors, Templers, Hoſpitallers, Ab- 
beſſes, Monks, ſecular Clergy and Laity, did at the time 
of releaſing the Interdi& apply themſelves to the Le- 
gate, and demanded ſatisfaction for the loſſes which they 
had ſuſtain d during the continuance of it; but they 
were diſmiſsd by the Legate with this mortifying an- 
ſwer, that he had no inStruttions concerning them, and 
that it was not fit for him to act beyond his commiſſion. 
However, that he might not drive them into deſpair, he - 
advis'd them to apply themſelves to the Pope: but it 

Vol. 2. L112 | being 
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John. being now above a year fince the agreement betwixt 
Ann. 1214. King John and Pandulphus, this anſwer appear d to be 
nothing elſe but artifice, and the art lay ſo open, that 

the Clergy and Religious eaſily ſaw what they were to 

expect, and return d home in great diſcontent, and, for 

ought appears to the contrary, without a thought of ap- 

plying to Pope Innocent for a remedy. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Ab anno 1214, ad annum 1216. 


SECT. I. 1 E King grants a general freedom f Capitular eleckiont. 
The different claims of the Religious and ſecular Canons 

conſider d. L E972 3 

II. The ancient uſage of the Engliſh Church and the Kings of England | 
in that particular. £ 3 

III. The patronage of the Crown in the donation of Biſi gre confider d. 
The claims of the Kings of England, and the ſenſe of the ancient Church, 
in that particular, IL £2 

IV. Some objeftions againſt the aforeſaid patronage conſider d. 8 

V. The reaſons of the aforeſaid grant: the end the court of Rome ſervd 
thereby. The Biſhop of Rome commands the Dean and Chapter of York 
to chooſe their Arch-Biſhop : voids the election. 

VI. The Barons demand the laws of King Edward : the ground thereof. 

VII. The King refuſes: they fly to ther arms. os be 

VIII. The Barons pretend to Religion as the ground of the quarrel: the 
true grounds of that war. 

IX. The account the King and Pope Innocent give of that war. 

X. An agreement betwixt the King and Barons. 

XI. That agreement broken: the reaſon thereof: 8 

XII. The court of Rome fides with the King : excommunicates the Barons : 
ſuſpends the Arch-Briſhop of Canterbury. o_ 

XIII. Deprzves bis brother, Arch-Biſhop of York eleft : the reaſons thereof. 
Pope Innocent calls a Council which meets at Rome. 

XIV. The ſtate of the Weſtern Nations at the time of that Council. 

XV. Pope Innocent ſummons Chriſtian Princes to that Council: the man- 
ner of proceeding therein ſuited to the preſent ſtate of the Papacy. The 
arfference betwixt the ſtile of that and of the ancient Councils. 

XVI. Pope Innocent forces the Biſhops and Abbots there aſſembl d to pay 
him money, before he ſuffers them to depart : ſome reflections on that 


Council. 
XVII. The excommunication of the Barons renew d in that Council. 


John. SECT, I.“ THE aforeſaid diſappointment of the 
A. 1 | Clergy and Religious made a great ad- 
dition to the prevailing diſcontents of 

the nation; and it is not unlikely, but that it made ſome 
impreſſions on the King and the Legate, and gave the 


firſt. 
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firſt thought to a Charter made by him, and confirmd John. 
/ by Pope Innocent, the latter end of this or the beginning Aun. 1214. 
of the following year; that is, to that Charter by 
which King John granted a general freedom of elections 
to all Cathedrals and Convents. And if this and ſome 
other conceſſions of this kind by the predeceflors of this 
Prince were not the beſt grounds upon which the ſole 
_ rights of Capitular elections were founded, yet certainly 
the claims founded upon Antiquity and the uſage of the 
primitive Church, and much more thoſe faid to be built 
on the commiſſion of Chriſt, and a pretence that Princes 
have nothing to do in the affairs of the Church and Re- 
ligion, are attended with ſo many difficultys, as would 
tempt one to think thoſe are miſtaken who embark in 
| bottoms of this kind. #6141, 5 
The grant of the King makes no difference betwixt 
the claims of the ſecular Canons and the Monaſticks, 
and upon this foot this affair was finally ſettl'd in the 
Weſtern Church by the Council of Ba/i/. But however 
reaſonable it might appear to allow the Colleges of Pres- 
| byters a great part in the choice of Biſhops in the firſt 
ages, yet the very reaſon on which that uſage was 
founded,over-turns the pretence of the Cathedral Monks; 
for a right of a body of Lay-men founded on the uſage 
of the College of Presbyters has ſo little foundation in 
truth and reaſon, that there is much better ground to 
affirm thoſe Inſtitutions a reproach and contradiction 
to the ſenſe and practice of the ancient Church, rather 
than any way countenancd by them. And if the pri- l 
mitive Biſhops had liv'd to ſee themſelves deprivd of 4 
the counſel and aſſiſtance of their Presbyters, and be- 
held their Cathedrals exempted from their juriſdiction 
and thoſe who poſſeſs d them withdrawn from their 
obedience, their Authority deny'd, their Counſels frus- 
trated, their very Order leſſen d; in ſhort, had they 
but taſted of thoſe troubles which thoſe bodys drew 
down upon their ſucceſſors, it would have ſet fire to 
their zeal, ſhock d all their patience, and their practice 
and their canons would have had ſo different a turn, as 
would have left no colour for the claims which were 
in time pretended to be ſupported by them. 
The claim of the ſecular Canons has in the firſt yiew 
a much better colour; for as they were Colleges of 
2 L11 3 Presby- 
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_ John. Presbyters, and ſo came much nearer the primitive In- 
Ann. 1214. ſtitutions of thoſe bodys, their claim was in proportion 


ſo much better grounded. But when it is conſider' d, 
that the primitive Church allow'd the Biſhops of the 
province, and the People as well as the Clergy, a ſhare 
in the choice of Biſhops; it will ſeem unreaſonable to 
found a right upon a practice which oppoſes and con- 
tradicts the claims that are built upon it, or to con- 
clude ſolely in favour of Capitular elections, from an 
uſage which equally proves the right of the Biſhops and 
the People and the Clergy of the Dioceſe. 

Befides, whatever yeneration 1s due to the example 
of the beſt ages, uſages which are not founded upon a 
divine right, muſt ever ſtand or fall with the reaſons 
that ſupport them. Thus the feaſts of Charity, the holy 
Kiſs, the orders of Deaconeſſes, and many other uſages 
of the firſt ages, did by degrees run into diſſuetude, and 
were finally baniſhd with the reaſons that gave them a 
beginning. So that however reaſonable it might appear 
to allow the Clergy and People a ſhare in the choice, 
whilſt the diſtricts of the Biſhops were chiefly confin d 
to citys, and the Presbyters refiding with them at the 
Mother Church were in a manner the whole Clergy 
of the Dioceſe; yet the caſe at this time was ſo very 


different, when Dioceſes were extended to bounds much 


wider than ſome Kingdoms under the Saxon Heptarchy, 
and the Clergy ſpread as far as the Dioceſe, that if the 
uſage of the ancient Church prove any thing at all, it 
proves too much to ſerve the intereſt of the preſent 
claims, and entitles the whole Clergy and People of the 
Dioceſe to the choice of Biſhops. 

SECT. iI. Thoſe who think to ſtrengthen this claim 
by the uſage of the ancient Emg/z/h Church, have ſome 
difficultys to encounter: for though Mahnsbury and 
(from him) ſome learned men think fit to aſſert the uſage 
of Capitular elections before the Norman conqueſt, one 
who looks into the courſe of our Hiſtory, will find it very 
unreaſonable to rely upon this evidence, and, it may be, 
difficult to diſcover the very men who are ſaid to enjoy 
it. For, to paſs by all other inſtances, if we follow the 
See of the Biſhoprick of Sydnace/ter to Leiceſter, and 
from thence to Dorcheſter, there is not light enough 
to ſhew, that there ever was ſuch a body of men as a 

Dean 
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Dean and Chapter of the Mother Church of that Dio- 
ceſe, till that See was finally ſettld at Lincoln after the 
Norman conqueſt; at leaſt thus much is certain, that 
that body was then founded. And this I take to be the 
caſe of ſome, if not of all the Exgliſh Cathedrals; at leaſt, 
that the Clergy, who aſtally livd at the Mother 
Church, were not ſettld into Capitular bodys : and 
though M. Wharton has recover d the names of two or 


John. 


Ann. 1214. 


three Deans of S. Pauls, yet notwithſtanding the inde- 


fatigable diligence of that learned Writer, the dark and 
imperfect account which he gives of that Church till 
after the conqueſt, confirms rather than any way 
weakens the aforeſaid conjecture. 

And whatever is ſaid by Milliam of Matmsbury in 
the Hiſtory which he has given us of the ſucceſſion and 
lives of the Eugliſb Biſhops, I have never yet met with 
one inſtance of that uſage which he mentions: on the 
_ contrary, in the life of Edmund Biſhop of Hagul/tad, 
wherein he ſays this was the ancient uſage of the Eng- 
Jiſb, he tells us, that the Monks petitiond the King 
that that Prelate might be their Biſhop. The Saxon 


Chronicle is no leſs filent in this particular, and though 


the ſucceſſion of Biſhops has a great ſhare in that work, 


it has not ſo much as one inſtance of what Matnsbury 


calls the Ancient Uſage, from the coming of e Au$z to 
the Norman conqueſt. That book ſays, that Biſhops 
were elected, without ſaying by whom it was done; 
but whenever it is exact in that particular, it aſcribes 


the nomination to the Kings of England. Thus, to men- 


tion no more, it tells us that Frbohert the firſt Chriſti- 


an King of the Engliſh Line, gave the Biſhoprick of 
London to Mellitus and that of Rocheſter to Justus, 
the firſt Biſhops of thoſe Sees after the converſion of 
the Eugliſh; and that Edward the Confeſſor, the laſt 
rightful Prince of the Eugliſb Line, gave the Biſhoprick 


of London * and afterward the Arch -Biſhoprick of Can. jy Cres. Bax. 


terbury to Robert the Norman, and to Sparkohoof the 
See of London. and that he came to the aforeſaid Arch- 
Biſhop with the Kings letters and ſeals to demand his 
conſecration, and that notwithſtanding the refuſal of 
the Arch-Biſhop to conſecrate him, he held that Bi- 


1. 1048. 


ſhoprick by vertue of the King's grant *, till he was 1 


thruſt out by the Norman faction to make wey 
or 
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' A Hiſtory of the 


lohn. for William the Norman, Chaplain to King Edward. 


Ann. 121 4. 


What has been already ſaid of the uſage of the Crown 
in the point of Inveſtitures, makes it ſo evident that 
this was the caſe of all the other Biſhopricks of England, 
till Gregory the Seventh firſt diſcover'd the dangers of 
the royal patronage, that one cannot help thinking, that 
William of Malmsbury and thoſe who follow him in 
this particular are exceedingly miſtaxen, and much 
more thoſe who aſcribe the patronage of the Crown to 
later agreements betwixt the Kings of England and the 
Court of Rome : for though the decree of Pope Innocent, 
occaſion d by the diſpute about the election of Hugh 


2 Wells Biſhop of Lincoln, and the letters of his“, wherein 
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he pretended to regulate the elections of Biſhops in the 
kingdom of Scz/y, may poſſibly give ſome colour to 
this pretence; and the Pragmatic of Leuis King of 
France in the thirteenth century, to give a ſtop to the 
uſurpation of the court of Rome, produc d the Concor- 
dates of ſome of the ſucceeding reigns, wherein the 
French Kings agreed to divide with the Papacy in diſ- 
poſing the preferments of the Gallican Church; make it 
but too evident that the court of Rome, finding them- 
ſelves very much embarraſs d by the changes which 
they labour d to introduce, and elections of Biſhops 
troubleſome and unmanageable without the aſſiſtance 
of Princes, yielded to a divifion, and the better to ſe- 
cure the profit of filling up vacant Biſhopricks, left 
the honorary part to the Weſtern Princes: and thus, 
after all the noiſe and ſtir which they had made about 
Capitular elections, Princes were reſtor d to the power 
of recommending the Perſons; or, which is much the 
ſame, their previous conſent to the election, and fu- 
ture confirmation of the choice, was allow'd to them. 


Hhut it is ſo evident, that the patronage of Biſhopricks 


was but a branch of the prerogative which the Kings of 
England enjoy d whilſt they maintain'd their right of 
Inveſtitures, and it is ſo unuſual for Princes to ſubmit 
the unqueſtion d rights of their Crown to an arbitration, 
that there needs no more to be ſaid, to ſhew that there 
was no room for agreements of this kind, till Inveſti- 
tures were ſnatch'd from their hands. | 

But if the nomination to Biſhopricks, which the Kings 
of England ſo long pretended to, had it's beginning from 


the 
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the conceſſions of that court which labour d to fallow 


up the temporal powef in that of the Church, one would -### 1514. 


think that that alone had been enough to ſhelter that 
claim from the charge of Eraſtianiſin, and Twallowing 
up the power of the Church in that of the State; for the 
hiſtory and the inference ſeem to lye ſo croſs one to afl 
other, and Popery and Eraſlianiſm have an air and com. 
plexion ſo very different, that one cannot ᷑aſfily be in- 
duc d to believe that one was the creature of the other. 

SEC T. HI. But becauſe the right which the Kings of 
Elan had long enjoy d, and which was about this 
time given away, has been reſumd by the Crown, and 
the honour of the Church and Nation ſeems very much 
concern d in the diſputes upon this ſubject; it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that the queſtion at this time was 
not, whether Chriſt had founded a Church, or veſted a 
power in the Apoſtles and their ſucceflors to ſet apart 
men to miniſter in holy things; whether this deſignation 
was neceſſary, or whether thoſe who were entruſted with 
the conveyance of a power to preach the Goſpel, might 
not judge finally of the abilitys and ſufficiency of the 
Perſons to whom this truſt was committed. Theſe were 
diſputes reſerv'd as a judgment on the later ages, wherein 
Eraſtianiſm,Profaneneſs and Enthuſiaſm have attempted 
the foundations of the Church of Chriſt, but were not 
ſo much as thought of at this time. And it is very evi- 
dent, that when the claim of the Kings of Euglaud was 
carryd to the greateſt lengths, they never pretended to 

convey a ſpiritual power; but on the contrary, the Law 
- which eſtabliſhes the patronage of the Crown, does in 
the very letter as well as in the reaſon of it allow the 
original right of the Church of Chriſt; and by limiting 

the right of the Crown to a legal and preparatory deſigna- 
tion of Perſons, and conferring a right to the wealth, 
the powers and privileges deriv d from the State, whilſt 
it requires Biſhops to confer the character, the Law it 
ſelf amounts to a recognition of the inherent reght and 
power of the Church. 

This was all that was contended for at the election of 
the preſent Arch-Biſhop: it was the choice of the Per- 
ſon who was to receive the character of a Biſhop, not 
the right to convey it, which was the ſubject of diſpute. 
And the ſeveral claims turn'd upon the ſame foot: the 

Vol. 2. Mmm pretence 
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1 John. pretence of the Monks was founded on their relation 
Amn. 1414. to the Mother Church of the Dioceſe of Canterbury; 


8 Can, 3. 


that of the Biſhops on their relation to the Province, 
and not on their Order as Biſhops; and that of the King 
on the patronage of the Crown, whilſt the ſole right of 


Biſhops to confer the Order was allowd on all fides ; 


and fince tis the Order which makes the Biſhop, and not 
the previous choice, theſe different claims ſeem equally 
reconcileable to the inherent power of the Church to 
confer the character. Thoſe who do not or will not ſee 
the difference, but confound theſe two things, or throw 


them together in the Divine Commiſſion, and tell us that 


the choice as well as the conſecration of Biſhops is one 
of the inherent rights of the Church, do at once oyer- 
turn all the claims of the ſecular power: but at the 
ſame time they ſhock the pretence to Capitular elections, 
for which themſelves ſo earneſtly contend; they give 


up the canons and uſages; and which is more, they re- 


proach the practice of the whole Chriſtian Church; and 
more eſpecially of the Cathedral Monks, who, generally 
ſpeaking, were nothing elſe but bodys of Lay-men 


through the whole Weſtern kingdoms: for if a claim 
of this extent lye within the bounds of the Divine Com- 


miſſion, it ought certainly to be placd amongſt the 


rights of that Order of men, to whom Chriſt has princi- 
_ pally committed the care of his Church. Befides, this 


will put an end to all the rights of patronage allow'd by 
the whole Chriſtian world; for the extent or narrow li- 
mits of a cure of ſouls cannot alter the nature of the 
truſt, and make that a fin in one caſe, which 1s a matter 
of common right in another: and the diſtinction of Or- 
der can in reaſon make no difference in the caſe; for he 


who preſents a Prieſt to take care of a Pariſn, and he 
who nominates a Biſhop to govern a Dioceſe, do equally 
chooſe a Miniſter of Chriſt, and equally invade the right 


of the holy Order of Biſhops, if thoſe only have a right 
to chooſe the Perſon whoſe only right it is to confer 
the Character. And therefore the ſecond Council of 
Nice *, which applys that to the choice which the firſt 
Council of Nice had ſaid of the conſecration of Biſhops, 
and upon this ground appoints that Biſhops ſhould 
only have the choice of Biſhops, does alſo in the ſame 


Canon determine, that they only ſhould have the choice 
f of 
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of Prieſts. But after all, this Council is ſo far from fix. ſohn. 

ing this upon the Divine Commiſſion, that the Council 4#». 1214. 

of ConStantinople in the year 869 (which is, if I miſtake 

not, the only Council which purſues the ſteps of the 

| ſecond Council of Nice, and limits the elections of Pa- 

triarchs, Metropolitans and Biſhops, to the College of 

the Church) grounds the Canon relating to this ſubject - c 28. 
on preventing confuſion and ſtrife, and the indecency of 

Seculars intermedling in affairs of this kind: and the 

Council of Laodicea, probably on the ſame ground, 

had ſome ages before determind, that the election of 

Biſhops ſhould not be wholly left to the People >: but cz. 1 

neither of theſe Councils give us the leaſt intimation 

of * Divine Right, for which ſome later Writers con- 

ten 

The Council of les is the reverſe of the aforeſaid 
Councils of Nice and Conſtantinople, and at once fixes the 
choice in the Biſhops and the People, but forbids their 
nomination by Biſhops ©. The Council of Orleans, in the : c, ;5. 
year 533, kept up to the ancient practice, and requird 
that Metropolitans ſhould be choſen by the Biſhops, 
the Clergy and People of the province ©: and that of cu». 7. 
Clermont, about two years after, allows the right of the 
Biſhops, the Clergy and People But a later Council « c«-.z. 
of Orleans, about the year 549, requires the conſent o ß 
the King, That of Paris, in the year 557, eſtabliſhes cn. 10. 
the right of the People, and determines that no Biſhop 
ſhould be put upon a city without the conſent of the 
People *: and that of Cabilon directs the choice of Bi- g cu. 3. 
ſhops by the Biſhops of the province, the Clergy and 
People. But all this while there is not a ſyllable to be # ca. 10. 
found of Capitular elections, unleſs what is ſaid of the 
College of the Church by the Council of Cor 1/tantinople, 
can be interpreted in fayour of that pretence. 

We may add to this, that the Apoſtles put the choice 
of Deacons into the hands of the People, and upon the 
death of Judas impower d the Diſciples to chooſe two 
men out of their number, to fill up the vacancy in the 
| Apoſtolick College; and that theſe examples were the 
guides to the future ages of the Church. If all this was 
encroachment on the Divine Commiſſion, the blame will 
lye upon thoſe who beſt underſtood the rights of the 
Ghrittian Church, and who were never blam d for be- 
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ohn. : 
i 1214- Apoſtles and of the whole Chriſtian world, if the choice 


traying it: and yet ſo we muſt call this practice of the 


of the Perſon as well as conveying the chara&er of a 
Biſhop be equally limited to the Divine Commiſſion. 
For they who can diſcharge the Apoltles and primitive 
Biſhops, muſt acquit their ſucceſſors too, and whilſt 
they juſtify the favours which the former allow to the 
People, can never reaſonably condemn the latter for 


Aubwrijeting to the claim of Princes; unleſs they turn 


their reaſoning another way, and inſtead of an Encroach- 
ment on the rights of the Church, think fit to call it an 


Uſurpation on the rights of the People. 


SECT. Iv. But if the canons and practice of the 
whole Chriſtian Church,founded on that of the Apoſtles, 
can no otherwiſe be juſtify d but upon a ſuppoſition of 


a prudential power in the Church, to adjuft and ſettle 


rules for the choice of Biſhops; whatever can be ſaid 
on the fide of the People, will equally juſtify the rights 
of Princes. But in a National Church, where the ex- 
tent of Dioceſes has renderd the choice by the Clergy 


and People utterly impracticable, and the People have 
by their repreſentatives yielded up their claims, and ci- 


vil rights and a political capacity are to accompany 


the character of a Biſhop; it ſeems as reaſonable that 
Princes ſhould name the Perſons, as it 1s to allow them 


to diſpoſe their own favours, and provide for the good 


government of their own people. 


Thoſe who give too much liberty to an intemperate 


and miſguided zeal, and think fit to call this Disfranchis- 


ing the Church, and ſpeak of Churches under theſe cir- 
cumſtances as in a worſe condition than under perſe- 


cution, might upon as good ground and with equal 


hopes of ſucceſs perſwade Chriſtians to believe, that it 
is the intereſt of the Goſpel to diſſolve national Churches, 
renounce the protection of Princes, and return to the 
primitive ſtate of Perſecution: But if thoſe holy Biſhops 
who by ſad experience knew what that meant, had liv'd 
to ſee their Perſons guarded by the civil Power, their 
Churches endow'd from the bounty, their Cenſures in- 
forcd by the ſanctions of the State, the Religion of 
Chriſt ſnining in the lives of Princes and attended by 
all encouragements of Law, they would have bleſs d God 
for the 3 and thought Churches ſafe and happy 


under 
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under the patronage of Princes; and whilſt they fa John. 
credly preſerv d to themſelves the right to convey the Aan. 2214. 
character, would have prevented their wiſhes in allow- 
ing them that intereft in the choice of Biſhops, which 
they had voluntarily and un- as xd for put into che hands 
of the lower Clergy: and the People. And this was all 
that was contended for by the King of England, and 
no more than his anceſtors had long enjoy d. 
If it be ſaid, that a power of this kind may be abusd; 
one muſt be a ſtranger to humane nature who doubts 
the truth, and to the world who does not allow the 
weight, of this objection. But he who argues againſt a 
right from the poſſibility of abuſing it, may upon the 
ſame ground over. turn all the natural and legal rights 
of mankind: and even the ſpiritual power which Chriſt 
has committed to his Church muſt fink under the 
weight of this argument, if this be a juſt way of rea. 
ſoning ; for it is evident, paſt all contradiction, that this 
18 capable of being abus d, to ſerve pur poſes for which | 
the Holy Jeſus never defign'd it. 

But to go no farther for an inſtance than the ſubject 
now before us: one who looks backward and finds 
above twenty ſchiſms in the Weſtern Church, occaſion d 
chiefly by the elections of the Biſhops of Rome; that 
the controverſys on this head coſt a arch deal of blood, 
brought great ſcandal and reproach upon Religion, and 
very much ſervd the intereſt 'of * Paganiſm ; will ſee 
cauſe enough to believe, that Princes are not the only 
Perſons who may abuſe a truſt of this kind. Or if we 
look at home and go no farther than the election juſt 
now before us, and obſerve that the Sub Prior was 
choſen in the night, the Biſhop of Norwich at the in- 
ſtance of King John, Stephen Langton by the menaces 
of Pope Innocent; there will need no other proof that 
Capitular bodys are ſubject to practice. And one who 
obſerves the whole courſe of that affair whilſt the 
power of Elections continud in ſuch bodys, and the con- 
ſequences thereof, will find little region to Diwplain 

of the change. | 
If it be thought that things of this nature would be 
better managd were that ufage reſtor d again, he that 
will obſerve, what a ſcene of intrigue and politicks 
attends the election of every new Biſhop of Rome, may 
Mmm } poflibly 
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ad John. poſſibly Tee ground enough to change his mind. And 
Ann. 1214. one who will think fit to conſider, that diſengaging the 


Biſhops of Rome from their dependence on the Empe- 
rors, by taking out of their hands the power to nomi- 
nate or confirm the Biſhops of that See, was the firſt 
ſtep and indeed the foundation upon which Gregory 
the Seventh rais d the Uſurpation, ſo fatal to the do- 


ctrine and government of the whole Chriſtian Church; 


that the ſame method let the Clergy looſe from their 
dependence on the Weſtern Princes, and made the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome maſters of all Capitular elections, and in 


conſequence thereof of Synods and Councils; and what 


ill uſe thoſe Prelates made of that power in the Weſt; 
may poſſibly find matter enough to ballance all that 
learned men have ſaid of the abuſes of the Regale in 


the Eaſt. And which is more, thoſe who will reflect on 


the fatal conſequences of the expeditions of the Lats 
againſt the Eaſtern Empire, and confider by whom they 
were ſet on foot, by whom they were manag d and whoſe 
intereſt they ſerv d, will find a plainer way of account- 


ing for the deſtruction of the Greek Church than ſome 


learned Writers have lately done, and may upon better 
grounds charge it on that Uſurpation which rais d it 

ſelf upon the ruins of the Regalia, rather than on the 
abuſes of that important truſt. 

But whatever was the ground, and whatever was 
the effect of that claim abroad, it is certain, the nomi- 
nation to Biſhopricks had long been eſteem d a branch 


of the royal patronage of the Kings of Eugland; that 
the Church had flouriſhd whilſt the juſt power of the 
Cron was preſervd, and was divided, diſtracted and 
oppreſs d, when that languiſh'd and decay d. But I am 


ſenſible that T have wrong d the patience of the reader 
and muſt ask his pardon, and lead him to obſerve, 


when and by whom it was given away. And we ſhall 


be call'd too ſoon to behold the ill effects of this con- 
ceſſion: however, for the reaſon before mention d King 
John gave up his right to the patronage of Biſhopricks 
and Abbys about this time, and Pope Innocent thought 

fit to confirm the grant. 105 
SE r. v. The year before, the King and the court of 
of Rome were ſo far from a thought of this kind, that 
the intereſt or pleaſure of the King and the Legate 
V5 ſeem 
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ſeem to have been the only rules by which this affair 


was conducted. But it appears from his great Charter Aim. 1214, 


which bears date the year following, that ſome time 
before the breaking out of the war betwixt him and 
his Barons, the King had made the aforeſaid grant; 
and, it may be, this change of meaſures 1s no other way 
to be accounted for, than by the hopes of the King 
and the Legate, to ſcatter the cloud which they beheld 
arifing from the general diſcontent of the Clergy and 
Religious, who were diſappointed of the relief they e- 
pected from the aforeſaid aſſembly. 

The preamble to the aforeſaid grant, which ſays it 
was in confideration of the loſſes they had ſuſtain'd, 
confirms this conjecture. It is certain, that the found- 
ing and endowment of the Biſhopricks of England had 

been owing to the Kings of England, and that their 

right of patronage had been never ſo much as doubted 
till the eleventh century, when Pope Gregory the Se- 
vent firſt projected the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy: and the 
blood and treaſure which the preſent King had ſpent to 
defend this the ancient right of his Crown, make it very 
probable, that he parted with it much againſt his wall 
at this time. 

But if the Clergy and Religious had no reaſon to 
doubt the ſincerity of Pope Innocent and the court of 
Rome, in a particular they had been ſo long ſtruggling 
for, and of fo great importance to the defigns of that 
court as the ſtripping the King of his rights, they had 
reaſon enough to believe that they were only to change 

maſters. And the character of Pope Innocent and the 
preſent circumſtances of his court conſider d, they could 
not be to ſeek for the true ſecret of this affair: for how- 
ever dark this matter might appear at this time, thoſe 
reſervations or proviſions by which the court of Rowe 
took to it ſelf the abſolute diſpoſal of Biſhopricks and 
Dignitys, and ſometimes of all the preferments of the 
Church, which occur fo frequently in the three ſuc- 
ceeding reigns; and the intolerable oppreſſions which 
the Cathedral and Conventual Churches did afterwards 
ſuffer, in cancelling and voiding their elections, and the 
arbitrary impoſing men upon all occaſions on them; 
put it beyond a doubt, that Pope Innocent confirma- 


tion was nothing elſe but a well dreſs d artifice to ay 
1 


4.64 H. fiory of. the Chap III 
John. all the rights of patronage and of elections into his own 
Ann. 1214. keeping. 
Accordingly, about the ſame time that — confirm'd 
the aforeſaid grant of the King, in an epiſtle directed to 
the Dean and Chapter of York, relating to the choice of 
an Arch-Biſhop in the room of Geofrey late deceas d, 
that Prelate requires the Dean and Chapter. to: chooſe 
_ 7400c-E7: ſich a Perſon as his Legate ſhould adviſe*: and that 
155. 2-822. they, might not think that by advice he meant ſome- 
thing that the Dean and Chapter might refuſe or ac- 
cept, or that the advices of his Legate were like thoſe | 
of other men, he concludes that epiſtle with an expreſs 
command, that no one ſhould preſume by fraud or vio- 
lence to fruſtrate his commands. And leaſt they ſnould 
miſtake him, and think that theſe were nothing but 
empty menaces, or defign'd: only to ſecure their:rights 
from the invaſion of the Crown, the conduct of this 
Prelate the year following fo fully explaindshis mean- 
ing, that it was not poſſible for the Chapter of York 
to miſtake him: for the Dean and Chapter being thus 
calld upon to elect their Biſhop, and having for that 
M. Par. ann. end obtain'd the King's leave ©, they elected Simon 
N % Langton brother to Stephen Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, 
a Prelate who had been much efteem'd, and much em- 
ploy'd by the court of Rome during the Interdict; but 
that court having chang d its meaſures, Pope Innocent 
declard the election void, and forc'd the Dean and 
Chapter to receive the Biſhop of Worceſter for their 
41d. Arch-Biſhop*, and founded this proceeding on their 
bid. diſobedience to the foremention d Mandate. And there 
is ſo little difference betwixt being bound up by the 
commands of a King or by the appointment of the 
Biſhop of Rome, that one is very apt to think, that all 
that Pope Innocent meant by the freedom of Capitular 
election, was no more than changing of maſters, and 
that the liberty he had mark d out for the Church, was 
juſt ſuch as that Prelate recommends to the King, when 
he tells him, that Zo /erve St. Peter as that perfect 
f innoc.Epif freedom which Kings were every where aſpiring tos, 
131 f 81. and that it was an honour to him to ſerve the Vicar of 
92 Chriſt *, and compares that obedience to the ſubmiſ- 
177, fion of Chrift to his father. 
But however ſincere Pope Innoceni might be in this 


particu- 


6 Ibid. 
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particular, it was ſo much eafier to cruſh the rights of Join 
a Chapter than thoſe of the Crown, that there is no A 1214. 
doubt that Prelate was very fincere in his endeayours; 
to take the patronage of Churches from the hands of 
the King. 
Sgr. VI. But from whatever grounds it aroſe, that 
grant of a general freedom of Elections did not anſwer 
the end for which it was intended; for the nation con- 
tinud in a mighty ferment, and the diſcontents every 
day ſpread farther and grew bolder: the Clergy and 
Religious univerſally ran into the party which oppos d 
the King and the court of Rome. A general diſcontent 
having thus prepar d the way, the Earls and Barons of 
England, under the colour of a Pilgrimage, met toge- 
ther about the middle of October at S. Edmundsbury 
in S4fo/k, where they bound themſelves by an oath, to 2 
demand of the King the grant of the laws and liber- = 
tys which King Edward had formerly granted to the | 
Church and Kingdom of Erg/and, and in caſe of re- 
fuſal, agreed to compel him to it by force of arms. And 
Preparations being made accordingly, at Chri/{mas fol. 
lowing they appeard arm'd and very numerous at the 
court held at the New Temple in London, where they 
made their demand in ſuch a manner as gave the King 
reaſon enough to be aflurd, they were reſoly'd not to 
be deny d. 
This demand was grounded upon a promiſe made 
by the King at Wincheſter in the year 1213, when the 
 Arch-Biſhop gave him abſolution from the excommu- 
nication he had lay n under for ſome time: for taking 
that opportunity, the Arch-Biſhop requird a promiſe 
of the King, which was confirm'd by his oath, that he 
would love, defend and maintain = Church and the 2 
Clergy againſt all their adverſarys; that he would re- 
ſtore the good laws of his anceſtors, eſpecially thoſe of 
King Edward; and in general, that he would govern 
Hp. But the King, having anſwer d that it was a mat- 4 
ter of the firſt moment and requird time, did by the | ; 
mediation and ſecurity given by. the Arch: -Biſhop of 
Canterbury, the Biſhop of E and M illiam Mareſchall, 
gain time till Eaſter following, to give his final anſwer 
to the demand of the Barons. 
' SECT, vn, But as this delay ſeems to wire been de- Aw, 121 "BY - 
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fign'd by the King only. to gain time, ſo it ſerv'd alſo, 


Ann. 1215. by this appearance of duty and moderation, to give a 


colour and reputation to the pretences of the Confe- 
derates. But Eaſter being come, the Barons met at 
Stamford in Lincolnſhire, and from thence proceeded in 
a warlike manner towards Oxford, where the King then 
was; but coming as far as Brack/ey, they were met 
by the Arch-Biſhop and ſome other Commiſſioners 
from the King, appointed to receive their demands; 
which being carry d to the King, he anſwer d with great 
indignation, why did not the Barons demand his king- 
dom? and the ſecond time deny d their petition. 
Things being come to this paſs, both fides prepar d 
for war; and the better to amuſe the world and cover 
their pretenfions, both partys took pattern from the 


court of Rome, and took ſanctuary in a pretence of 


zeal for Religion and the Church. The King, who was 
much influenc'd by the counſels of the Legates, fell 
directly into the ſteps the court of Rome had frequent- 
ly try'd with good ſucceſs ; and whilſt he ſaw himſelf 
in no condition to defend his crown and country, as 
if he had been perfectly at leiſure, and had had nothing 
to do at home, did with great ſolemnity take upon 
him the Croſs, and put himſelf under vows of going to 
PaleFine : and in truth, though he was much more 


likely to be driven out of his own country than to 


do any thing towards the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and in all probability had not ſo much as one thought 
of that kind, but on the contrary, his hypocriſy and 
diſſimulation lay open to every view; yet it is very 


likely that he was as ſincere, and had as much religion 


at the bottom of this pretence as that court ever had, 


from whence he took the artifice. And .as under this 


« M. Par. ann. 


1215. P. 255. 
N. 20. 


6 Ibid. 


cover that Prince pretended that his Perſon and Crown 
were under the immediate protection of the Holy Chair, 
ſo upon the ſame ground he reproach d the other fide 
under the title of Apoſtates to Religion *, and, accord- 
ing to the new doctrine of the court of Rome, pre- 
tended they had forfeited their lands, and invited Vo- 
reigners to his ſervice with the promiſes of the forfeited 
eflates*. _ | 
SECT. vin. That the addreſs might be equal on 


both ſides, the Barons ſet up the like pretenſions to 


Religion, 
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Religion, and choſe Robert Ntz alter as their Ge. John; 
neral, under the title of the Mareſchal of the army , m 1217. 
God, and of his holy Church*: thus did theſe hi ee ann. 
nations behold a war begun upon ſuch grounds, and N = 
conducted with ſuch circumſtances, as the world had N 
never ſeen before. The King took part with his own = 
vaſſalage, and drew his ſword to continue himſelf a | 
Slave; and he who for ſome years before had with a 
becoming bravery and courage maintain d the rights 
of his Crown, now appear d no leſs reſolute to give 
them away: on the other hand, ſome of thoſe men who 
had deſery'd eternal infamy by the part which they had 
acted before to enſlave their country,how hazarded their 
lives (at leaſt as they pretended) to redeem the honour 
of the nation. Thus did the tyranny of the court of 
Rome, begun in the moſt direful crueltys to the ſouls 
of men about the year one thouſand two hundred and 
ſeven, end in the moſt inhumane and unnatural crueltys 
of a civil war in the year 1215. 'Y 
However artfully both fides cover'd their preten- ; 
fions, there ſeems no reaſon to doubt, but the reſigna- 
tion of the King was the true cauſe of this unhappy 2 , 
war: for though the Norman revolution had made | 
ſome changes to the diſadyantage of the liberty and gen- 
tleneſs of the ancient Eugliſb government, and the pre- 
ſent King had made choice of ſuch Miniſters and Judges 
as had given juſt occafion of offence and complaint, 
yet taking arms againſt their Prince was a thing hither- 
to ſo entirely unknown to the Exgliſb nation, that it 
is impoſſible to think that the Nobility, Clergy and 
People, could ſo univerſally run into a defection, if 
there had not been more at the bottom of this war, 
than ſome arbitrary proceedings of an unſteady Prince. 
But a free People and a vaſſal Prince is a foleciſm 
in the very eſſence and being of a government, and a 
well eftabliſh'd liberty under the reign of a Prince who 
had given away his own freedom, was ſo vain and ſo 
ill. grounded an expectance, that the ſlighteſt reflection 
on this unhappy war preſently leads one to think, that 
the demands of the Barons and Clergy were a cover to 
ſomething elſe. Certain it is, that their undutifulneſs, 
or at leaſt their coldneſs in their ſervices to the King, 
had done too much towards plunging him into the un- 
vol. a. Nun 2: happy 
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Joh: happy deſpair, Which led him to enſlave himſelf. and 
Ann, 121. his country; and without a manifeſt reproach to them- 
«-. 11 3 ſelves, they could not avow that to be the cauſe of the 
wWuar, which was in a great meaſure owing to themſelves. 
Scr. Ix. Beſides, the intereſt of the King and the 
Papacy were too powerful to be openly oppos d, and 


there was nothing ſo likely to divide them as that which 


reſignation of the King, and ſecretly favour d the pro- 
ceedings of the Barons, the King and the Pope eaſily 
penetrated into the true reaſon of the war, and were 
fully ſatisfy d that whatever the Barons pretended, the 
King's becoming a vaſſal to the Church of Rome was 
at the bottom of this affair. Accordingly, the King in 


his letter to Pope Iunocent gives him this account of 


cum Comites & Barones 
Angliæ nobis deuoti eſſent 
antequam nos noſtram 


terram Dominio weſtro ſub- 


jicere curaſſemus, extune in 


nos ſpecialiter ob hoc, ſieut 
publice dicunt, viblenter in- 


ſurgunt. Prynn's exact HF. 


the conduct of his Barons : © whereas (faith he) 
«the Earls and Barons of Erg/and were loyal 


to us before we reſign d our ſelf and our 


*kingdom to your dominion, from that time 


Land for that. reaſon, as they publickly ſay, 


te they have taken up arms againſt us. 


vol. 3. pag. 33. & Rimeri: $134 
e, r. P. 2. I) be account of Pope Iunocent in his Bull 
of excommunication againſt the Barons is to 
the ſame purpoſe: they (ſaith he) aſſiſted the 
King whilſt he perverſly offended againſt God 
and his Church, but preſume to take up 
Farms againſt him after he was converted, 
Fand hath given ſatisfaction to God and his 
, Church. And in his letter to Arch - Biſnop Langton, 
vol. 3. 5. 26. and in his Bull by which he afterwards declar'd void 
the Charter of the King, and the agreement betwixt 

him and his Barons which was founded thereon, he 

gives the ſame account of the beginning of this unhap- 

3 Brady's A- PY war. And the original Bull of that Prelate dated 
i Anagni the eighth of the Kalends of September, the 
_* *_ elghteenth year of his Pontificate, and yet remaining 
in the Colton Library, is of the very ſame importance: 
Ordize per verſo in lum im a perverſe manner they roſe up againſt the 
l Halfte, Klei, u, King after he had ſatisfy d the Church, who 
n *aſhited him whilſt he was diſobedient to the 
e < nn, - SExcr. 


Cum ipſe Rex "quaſi per- 
verſus Deum & Eccleſiam 
offendebat, illi aſſiſtebant ei- 
dem; cum auttm: con ver- 
ſus Deo & Eccleſie, ſatisfe- 
eit, ipſum impugnare præſu- 
munt. Prynn's exact Hiſt, 
vol. 3. p. 28. 


Cleopat. E. 4. 
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Ser. x. Having lay d theſe particulars together, Jan. 
to ive the reader a juſt view of the true cauſe of:thib -M. ray; 
unhappy war, and of the arts made uſe of by both ſides 
to give a popular turn to it, it will be time to return 
to obſerye the conduct thereof, and the effects which: it 
produc WM 

A war being thus ry the Barons ſeir d the ty 

of London, and became ſo very powerful, that the King 
quickly ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity of complying with 
their demands: therefore conſenting to a meeting with 
ſome of their party, to find out a temper: to accom- 

modate this affair, Runnemede betwixt Stanes and 

Windſor was the place agreed upon, and the fifteenth 
of Zune the day appointed. 

I his great afſembly being met, an agreement was ] 
made, and containd in the two great Charters known 
to this day by the name of Magna Charta and the 

Charta de 5 iy which ſtill remain as the great 

ſtandards of Right and Law, and continue the founda- 
tion and barriers to that happy government, which is 
the diſtinguiſhing bleſſing and glory of the Engliſh na- 
tion. Thus did the wiſe providence of God bring good 
out of evil, and raiſe a laſting monument to his own 
glory, from the miſerys and confufion which ſeem to 
have threaten'd the ruin of our country and our govern 
ment. For though a Charter was granted by Henry 
the Firſt, and the firſt article of the great Charter, which 
declares that the Church is free, appears fome ages be- 
fore in the Charter of #/ightred King of Kent, and the 
articles of the great Charter were not altogether new 
conceſſions from the Crown, but rather the ancient 
maxims and rules of Law drawn into a body; yet there 
is reaſon to think that it was the unhappy conduct of 
the King, which by giving the nation grounds to fear 
that they might too ſoon follow him into vaſſalage, and 
that their right could not long be ſafe when thoſe of 
the Crown were given away, that firſt gave beginning 
to that reſolution which never ended, till it had ſett ld 
the Eugliſb government upon the bottom on which it 
remains to this day 

SEC r. x1. But as reflections of this kind give a Gals 

| ſible pleaſure to thoſe, who know how to put a juſt va- 
lue upon the happineſs of that form of government 
N nn 3 which 
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John. which God has plac d us under, ſo it is no little morti- 
An, r2r5- fication to give up ſo agreeable a thought, and turn to 


ſee every thing on a ſuddain hurryd into a new con- 
fuſion. Yet this was the caſe: for whether it was that 
the fickle and unconſtant ſpirit of the King could not 
bear the confinement of ſtated rules of Goyernment; or 
whether it was that the agreement betwixt the King and 
his People broke all the meaſures of that court, which 
had taken ſo much pains to enſlave him, and could 
promiſe themſelves no great advantage from his reſig- 
nation, whilſt his people continu'd ſafe and untouch d 
under ſtated rules of Law; or whatever occafion d it, ſo 
it was that the King, who ſeems to have been influ- 
enc'd and govern d by the Miniſters of Pope Innocent, 
before the month was over repented of the favours 


which he had granted to his People, and revok d his 
Charters; and the unhappy civil war broke out again, 


before the nation had time to reap any advantage from 
the late agreement betwixt the King and his Barons. 

The King having thus changd be meaſures, ſent a- 
way Pandulphus Legate of Pope [nnocent to Rome, to 
be abſolvd from the oath with which he had confirm d 
the Charters which he had lately granted to the Barons, 
and to have thoſe Charters declard void; and ſent 
Walter Gray Biſhop of Worceſter his Chancellor, John 
Biſhop of Norwich and ſome other Embaſſadors abroad, 


to give an account of this affair, and to procure forces 


to aſſiſt him; and ſent his directions to his Governours 
of caſtles and forts in England, to provide for their de- 
fence; and the better to ſecure his Perſon till he could 
bring a foreign force to his aſſiſtance, he retir d himſelf 

to the Iſle of Nihbt. In the mean time the Barons who 
were in polſeſlion of London, entertain d themſelves 
with Tilts and Tournaments, but were ſo far puff d up 
by their late ſucceſs, that they ſeem d to deſpiſe the 


preparations of the King, rather than to provide a- 


gainſt them. 
Whilſt things paſs'd in this manner in England, the 
Embaſſadors of the King arriv'd at Rome, where Pope 
[nnocent, who was ever watchful over the intereſt of 
that court, and could not but ſee the ſecret ſprings 
which ſet this affair into motion, upon the firſt hear- 
ing of it, immediately anſwerd in great anger, ht 
do 


r 
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do the Barons of England endeavour 10 dethrone a King, John. 
who has taken upon him the Croſs and is under the 4m. 1217 
Protection of the Apoſtolick See, and to transfer the do. 
minion of the Roman Church to another? and then 
A by S. Peter, this injury ſhould not paſs unpu- | 
7 . | 2 M. Par. aun | 
Scr. x11. As he judg'd truly, that the intereſt of the 1215. 2. 266 , 
court of Rome was bound up in that of the King, ſo he 
met the defires of his Embaſſadors with all the zeal and 
ardor the importance of the embaſſy requird, and by 

a Bull declard the aforeſaid Charters void, and by ano- 

ther commanded the Barons to lay down their arms 
and to return to their duty, and pronounc'd them ex- 
communicate in caſe of refuſal. And when this would 

not do, he ifſu'd a third Bull excommunicating the 
Barons by name, and ſent his command to the Arch- 

Biſhop of Canterbury to appoint the publication of 
that ſentence through his province every Sunday. And 
before the end of the year, in the Council. held in the 
Lateran, he again confirmd his ſentence againſt the 
Barons *: and in all the tranſactions upon this ſubject, cen j 
Pope Innocent ated up to his new Character of Lord 23 EK. tab. = 
of England and Ireland, with a pride and haughtineſs 
equal only by the ambition and wickedneſs with which 
he had aſpird to it, and upon every occafion wrote and 
ſpake of King John as his vaſſal, and the kingdoms of 
E land and Ireland as fees of the Papacy. 
Things having paſs d thus at Rome, the neceſſity of 
the Kings affairs made his Embaſſadors haſten away to 
Eneland: and Peter Biſhop of Wincheſter being join d 
in The Commiſſion with Pandulphus, they immedi- 
ately apply d themſelves to execute the aforeſaid Bulls; N 
and in order thereunto addreſs'd to the Arch- Bi- N 
ſhop of Canterbury , to cauſe them to be publiſh'd 'Y 
through his province : but that Prelate, under pretence 1 
that he was going to Rome, deſir d to be excus d, till 
by perſonal conference with Pope Innocent he might 
lay the matter rightly before him ©, But the King, who M. Par. a 
had by this time drawn a confiderable force together, x; 7;* *7* 
by the terrour of his arms eafily obtain d what the Arch- 
Biſhop had deny'd, and the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againſt the Barons, and their abettors and adhe- 
rents, was generally pronouncd, and except in Cones, 
where 


wr 
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Job 


where the Barons chieflyrefided, was as generally obey'd. 


Ain. 1215. Beſides this, the King beſiegd and took the "caſtle of 


Dover, and the Aves. having no army ſufficient to 
oppoſe him, he every where layd:their towns and vil- 
lages waſt, and before the end of this year had a fair 


1.470 proſpect of reducing them to his obedience by force. 


a Concil. tom. 
Il. par. I. 
col. 234. 


The affairs of the King were no leſs hopeful at Nome, 
for thou gh the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was there 
in perſon, and befides his relation to that court as a 


Cardinal, and his perfonal friendſnhip with Pope Iunocent, 


had been the creature of that court, and by the ſole 


intereſt thereof advancd to the See of Canterbury; yet 


the complaints of the King which follow d him thicker, 
were ſo well receiv'd there, that Pope Innocent con- 
firm'd the ſentence of ſuſpenſion, which the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter and Pandulphus the Legate had pronounc'd | 
againſt him in England. In ſhort, the backwardneſs 


and delay of that Prelate to publiſh the ſentence of 


excommunication againſt the Barons, had given ſuch 
proof that he favour d their intereſt, that all the friends 


which he could make, together with the interceſſion 


of the Cardinals, avail no farther than to prevent his 


4 Ibid. 


deprivation. 
SECT. xn. But his brother Simon Langton ford 


worſe; for being this year choſen Arch-Biſhop by the 
Dean and Chapter of Tork, he about this time apply d 
himſelf to Pope [1nocent for confirmation; but Simon 
being now engag d in the intereſt of his brother and the 
Barons, and conſequently not in that of the court of 


Rome, | the merit and ſervices of that Prelate during 


the Interdi&, and the juſtice and neceſſity of that free- 
dom of Capitular elections which the court of Rome 
had made ſo much noiſe about, all vaniſh'd on a ſud- 
dain, and Pope Innocent did not only void the election 
of Simon Langton, but declard him uncapable of the 


like truſt for the time to come: yet in the ſentence 


which he paſs d upon him, he aſſigns no other reaſons, 


but becauſe the Chapter elected him contrary to his 


- id. prohibition“. On the other hand; the recommendation 


W— the King, which but a few years before had been 


calld Enſlaving the Church, and which was condemn d 

by the eourt of Rome as wicked and tyrannical, was by 

a change of intereſt become ſo reaſonable and Juſt, that 
Pope 


n 


% 
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Pope Iunocent forced the Chapter of York to chooſe john. 
Falter Gray Biſhop of Worceſter, becauſe he was re- Am. 1215. 
commended and deſir'd by the Ring. a Concil. tom. 

Whilſt theſe things paſs d at Rome, that court had an 1 {;,. © 

affair of much greater importance on their hands; and 

this was to give the finiſhing ſtroke to that Ecclefi- 

aſtick Monarchy which they had been raifing by degrees. 

Pope Innocent had been exceedingly fortunate in the 

ſteps which he had made, and had carry'd the grandeur 
of that court to ſuch a height, that one may be allow'd , 
to ſay, the glorys of the Papacy did never ſhine fo 
bright as under the Pontificate of that Prelate. And as 5 | 
he judg d truly of the preſent ſtate of the Papacy, ſo he 
haſtend to put the laſt hand to it, by triumphing at 

once over the whole Chriſtian Church, which he and his 

predeceſſors had deſpoild and broken by degrees. In 
order hereunto he call'd a Council, known by the name 
of the fourth Lateran Council, which met this year, 
and was held in Rome in November under Pope Iuno- 
cent. Concerting meaſures for carrying on the war in 
Paleſtine, and the Reformation of the Church, were the 

pretended reaſons for calling this aſſembly together. 

But when Pope /zzocent in his Sermon at the opening 

of the Council thought fit to ſpeak out, he tells them, 

that if occaſion was, he as ready to die for the Eccleſi. 
aſtick Liberty, and (according to his myſterious and alle- 
gorical way of ſpeaking) that Zhongh to hve was Chriſt 
and to die was gain, yet it was his deſire to continue 

in the fleſh, till the work ſhould be conſummated which 

was begun. And if perfecting the Eccleſiaſticx Mo- zju/. 7. 

narchy was not this work, and the true ſecret which!“ 

lay at the bottom of this Council, one who conſiders 
the hiſtory, the canons and the methods of proceed- 
ing therein, will find it very difficult to be of another 
opinion. 

SECT. xIv. For if we take the whole together, this 
Council is one of the moſt ſurprizing ſcenes that the 
world ever produc d; and whatever was deſign d by it, 
this aſſembly has drawn the Ecclefiaſticx Monarchy in 
it's brighteſt glory and luſtre, and gives us ſuch a view 
of the power and grandeur of the Papacy, as 1s no 
where elſe to be found: and which I am more con- 

cernd to confider, it gives ſo much light to the affairs | : 
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John. of the Engliſh Church, that one cannot forbear to obſerve 


Ann. 1215. the occaſion, the conduct and the iſſue of this Council. 


Befides the general uneafineſs which the Holy War 
occafion'd, there was ſcarce a nation in Europe that had 
not about this time ſome particular embroyl. That of 
England is too well known to need repeating : France 
was engag d in a war with Flanders and the Emperor 


Otho; Spain torn to pieces by the Moors and Sara- 


cens; the partys of Ortho and Frederick divided and em- 
broyl'd the Empire; and the late violent revolution in 
the Eaſtern Empire had occafion'd ſuch convulſions 
therein, as were never curd till the Empire it ſelf be- 
came a prey to the Turks. Such was the ſtate of Eu. 
rope when the Council, which met this year, was ſum- 
mon'd in the year 1213; and if a change was made be- 
fore the Council met, or the preſent ſtate of Europe 
was any ways different from what it was two years 
ſince, the change was rather for the worſe, and the af. 


fairs thereof ſtill more embroyl d. And as if theſe had 


not been calamitys ſufficient, the court of Rowe was 


every where employing their arts and authority to raiſe 
men and money, for the ſuccour of the Eaſt as was 
pretended. 155 

SECT. xv. Whilſt Europe was in this poſture, Pope 
Innocent ſummond a general Council by his own au— 
thority: for which end he ſent his monitions to the 


Eaſtern and Weſtern Emperors, to the Kings of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Arragon, Hungary and Sicily, to 


oblige them to ſend Embaſladors to that aſſembly. The 
like ſummons was ſent to the four Eaſtern Patriarchs, 


as well as to the Metropolitans of the Weſtern Churches: 


and the conduct of this Council was anſwerable to the 


majeſty with which it was convend. 


That Prelate thus aſſum d to himſelf this great branch 


of the Imperial and Royal authority, by which all ge- 


neral and national Councils had been call'd for above 


a thouſand years after Chrift; and inſtead of receiving 


a ſummons from the Emperor, as all his predeceflors 
had done to the eight firſt general Councils, he ſent his 
monitions to all Chriſtian Princes. And it could not be 
expected, that he ſhould uſe their Clergy better than 
he had us'd their Maſters : and indeed the ſtile, and 
canons, and form of paſſing them, plainly ſhew, that 

he 
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he eſteem'd the Biſhops and Clergy who came to this john! 

Council, no otherwiſe than as his Subjects and his Count 4. 127. 

Fel, - and not as the Repreſentatives of the Chriſtian 

Church; whereas the learned Writer of the hiſtory 

of the Councils has wel obſery'd, that in all the an- 

cient Councils the method was firſt to conſider and 

debate, and then each Biſhop Having wrote his ſuffrage 

, with his own hand *, the matter under conſideration -Ricter.zip 

was determin'd by the majority of voices, and the De- ss. 

cree ran in the name of the Council. And this, as that 

Author faith, was a method well ſuited to that Ariſto- 

cracy which Chriſt had eftabliſh'd in his Church, and 

the echo which had been continud in ſuch aflem- 

blys, from the firſt Council of the rn Taped till the time 

of Gregory the Seventh”, +: Il 5 
But as that learned Writer has abundantly prov'd, 

that the court of Rome broke down the primitive Con- 

ſtitution of the Chriſtian Church, and ſet up an Ec- 

_ clefiaſtick Monarchy inſtead of that form which Chriſt 

had erected, and by which the Apoſtles and firſt ages 

of the Church had ever acted; ſo he makes it appear, 

that the proceedings of this Council were anſwerable 

to the change which the ambition and artifices of the 

court of Rome had introduc'd: for (ſaith he) Pope In- 

nocent ether ſuffer d the Biſhops to debate, or to give 

their votes, or the Decrees to run in the name, or to 

paſs by the authority of the Council; but he by his own 

Creatures jir/t prepar d the Decrees, and then publiſhd 

| them, not as the acts of the Council, but by his own pro- 

per authority And a late learned and excellent Writer : Ejuſa p.766. 

of the ſame Communion follows him in that opinion, 

and faith, t is certain, that the aforeſaid. Canons were 

not made by the Council, but by Pope Innocent the 

Third, who preſented them to the Council ready drawn 

up, and order d them to be read; and that the Prelates 

did not enter into debate upon them. And indeed, pu pin E- 

the aforeſaid learned Writer of the hiſtory of the Coun- % _ _ 

cils has truly obſery'd, that this was the caſe of all the 

Papal Councils from the Pontificate of Gregory the Se- 

venth : they were ſo far from being free, that they 

were entirely govern'd by the particular intereſts of the 

court of Rome, and the Canons thereof deliver d as the 


Richer. E/. 
Edicts of an abſolute Monarch 3 
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But whatever was the caſe of 5 Councils, it is 


Am. 121. ſo evident that this was the caſe of the aforeſaid Coun- 


1 


eil: under Pope Innocent, that if there had been no 
other proof, the turn and the ſtile and the ſpirit that 
every where appear in the Canons thereof, are enough 
to lead one to the method and form in which they 
were conceivd and publiſh'd: for whereas the conſtant 
ſtile of the ancient Councils was, decernimus gg Synodi 


5 Richer E.. anttoratate roboramus, we decres and confirm by the 


Concil. lib. 1. 
P. 769. 


Council. tom. 
11. par. t. 
col. 218. 


c Ibid. 


dM. Par. ann. 


Re 
N. 10. 


authority of the Synod; Gregory the Seventh, 3 4 pro- 
jected the change in the government of the Church, = 
firſt begun, and Pope Innocent follow'd him in this 
form, mos ſacro approbante Concilio decernimus, we 
decree by the approbation of the Synod. But yery often 
the Canons run in his own name, and aſcribe the de- 
creeing power to himſelf, without mentionin 5 e au- 
thority of the Council: and in that Decree, by which 
he chargd the whole Clergy with the payment of a 
Po. part of their yearly revenues for the ſpace 
of three years, towards defraying the charges of the 
war in Paleſtine, he pretends no farther than that it 
was by the approbation of the Council * In ſhort, 
ſome things are aſcribd to the advice, and others to 

the perſwaſions of the Council, whilſt the haughty 
Monarch arrogates the decreeing power to himſelf, 

SECT. xvi. As he thus treated this aſſembly, and 

under the cover thereof impos d his own maxims on 
the world, the Perſons of the Clergy and Religious 
were, if it was poſſible, us d worſe than their Authority; 
for having under the colour of this Council drawn them 
to Rome, he put his own price upon them, and before 
he would ſuffer them to depart, he made them take 
up money from the Merchants of Rome, whom he had 
appointed to furniſh them to ſupply his wants. A- 
mong the reſt Milliam Abbot of S. Albaus had an hun- 


e M. Par. viz. dred Marks extorted from him ©, and the new Arch- 


Abbat. S. Al- 
ban. p. 117. 


f Ibid. 


Biſhop of Tork was charg'd with ten thouſand Marks: 
and if we have not the particular charges on the other 
Prelates, our Hiſtorian is poſitive, that by this method 
Pope Innocent rais d infinite ſums of money f; or to 
ſpeak more properly, by a treachery and violence be- 
yond all example, he robd thoſe whom he had firſt 
decervd into the ſnare under the pretence of Religion. 


* This 


N * 
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This horrible practice will, it may be, give us the beſt John, 
account of that mighty zeal with which this aſſembly An 


was conven d, and ſuch numbers drawn together at a 
time when all Chriſtendom was in a ferment, and the 
preſence of the Clergy and Religious ſo neceſſary at 
home. But if this circumſtance and the intereſt the 


court of Rome ſerv'd by it, be not enough to ſet the 


reaſon of this aſſembly in a true light, it will be in vain 
to look to the Canons themſelves, or to the Controver- 
ſys or Hereſys of the age for our guide. 

But whatever occaſion d the convening of this Coun- 
cil, one who obſerves the air of majeſty and authority 
which every where appears, in the monitions ſent by 
Pope Innocent to the Emperors and other Chriſtian 


Princes of Europe, and to the Biſhops as well of the 


Eaſtern as the Weſtern Churches; with what aſſurance 


that Prelate, without the conſent of the Princes and 


States of Europe, forbad the raiſing of money for the 


time to come on the eſtates of the Clergy and Religi- 
ous by the ſecular power, without the conſent of the 
Biſhops of Rome, whilſt at the ſame time he lay d an 


impoſition of a twentieth part on the whole eſtate of 


the Church; how magiſterially he commanded every 
city to ſend or to pay a number of men for the Holy 
War, and declar'd it the right of the Papacy to give a- 


way the dominions of Princes; with what affurance 


that Prelate put the doctrine of depofing Princes upon 
the world, under the pretended authority of an aſſem- 


bly, wherein the Embafladors of moſt of the Princes of 
Europe were preſent ; how arbitrarily he extorted vaſt 


ſums of money from the Clergy and Religious who 
met in this Council; and which is more ſtill, how tamely 
they ſuffer d their Perſons to be ill treated, and their 
Authority abusd, to ſerve all the purpoſes of the ambi- 

tious court which conven'd them; has a view and an 


example of ſuch blindneſs and infatuation on the one 


ſide, and of ſuch ambition and exorbitant power on the 
other, as the world could have no idea of before the 
reign of Pope Innocent. I 

 Sxcr. xvii. The Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury was at 


Rome whilſt this Council was held there, and if he did 
not make his peace with Pope [znocent, yet it ſeems 


very probable, he obtain'd the re-calling of his ſuſpen- 
Ooo 3 ſion, 


1215. 
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fion, partly by giving ſecurity to abide by the judg- 
ment of that court, and partly by the ſame methods 
by which that court ſervd their ends on the reſt of the 
aſſembly. But the Barons of England fell irrevocably 
under hs diſpleaſure, and were in this Council excom- 
municated by Pope Innocent, with all their adherents 
and abettors, and with all that ſhould attempt to ſeize 


or invade the kingdom of England: and the reaſon that 
Prelate gives, is, becauſe N. he ſpeaks) the illuſtrious 


King of England had taken upon him the Crofs, and Was 
the pA F the Roman Church. 

Having thus long infiſted on the tranſactions of this 
Council, partly to ſhew the reader what the court of 
Rome meant by the Eccleſiaſtick Liberty; and partly 
to ſhew to what a height they had by this time carry'd 
their Uſurpation, by offering to his view the triumphs 


of that court over the Chriſtian and Secular Authority 


in this great aſſembly, which is ſaid to confiſt of four 

hundred and twelve Biſhops; and partly to enable the 
reader by this view of the Papacy, to conceive how it 
came to paſs, that the weight of that court firſt turn'd 
the ſcale againſt King John and then for him, and to 
give him light enough to judge truly of the reaſon of 
the ill ſucceſs, with which the ſucceeding Kings of Eng- 
land made ſo many laws to reſtrain and ſet bounds 
to the Papal Uſurpation; it is but time to return, and 
to obſerve how the tranſactions of this aſſembly oper- 
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SECT, I. 


ficultys : they apply themſelves to the French King. | 

II. * Innocent endeavours to break that deſgn: pretends that King 

John was by vaſſal. | | 

III. Prince Lewis comes into England: # recezvd and crown'd King of 
England: # excommunicated by the Pope's Legate. 5 

IV. Lewis and the Barons reduce the Southern parts of England to their 
obedience, „ | | 

V. Some reflectiont on that war, and the accaſion thereof. 


VI. The miſchiefs and diſbonours the Engliſh nation ſuffer d by the war, 


Ain John and Pope Innocent ate. | 

VII. The ſervices done to the Papacy by Pope Innocent. 
VIII. Some refle&ions on the deaths of Pope Innocent and King John. 
IX. Ring John ſaid to be poiſon d: the ground of that report. 

X. Some reflections on hi reign. 7h Ts 


SECT. I. ING John having drawn together a John. 
pretty good army, the latter end of n. 1216. 


the laſt year made ſuch uſe of it, that 
before the year was done the Barons were reduc'd to 
ſuch circumſtances, that they who had carry'd all before 
them in the beginning of the year, before it was ended 
ſaw themſelves in no condition to reſiſt the forces of 
the King: and this threw them into deſpair, and gave 


a anew turn to this unhappy war, and brought the dil- 


honour and guilt upon the Barons, which they had be- 
fore charg d upon the King and the court of Rome. For 
having drawn the ſword againſt their Prince, they took 
ſanctuary in the maxim which adviſeth to throw away 
the ſcabbard; and ſeeing their party likely to be over- 
whelm'd,they ſent their agents to Philip King of France, 
with the tender of the Crown and Kingdom of Eugland 
to his ſon Prince Leis: and to give all aſſurance of 
their ſincerity and endeavours to aſſiſt that Prince, ſome 
of the ſons of the greateſt of the Barons were lent as 
hoſtages into Fance. 

Having thus given ſecurity for the performance of 
what they had promis d to the French King, his ſon 
Lew, whoſe heat and ambition out-ſtrip'd the pre- 
| caution and ſlower methods of his father, immediately 


engag d in this war, and had all the aſſiſtance his father 


could 


ING John raiſes an army : reduces the Barons to dif- 
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could give; and a body of men was in the beginning of 


An. 1216. this year ſent to England to the aid of the Barons. 


SECT. 11. This league was not tranſacted fo private- 
ly, but the King of England and the court of Kome 
eaſily ſaw into it, and omitted no endeavours that ap- 
1 likely to fruſtrate and diſappoint it. In order 
whereunto, the King not only ſet himſelf to ſecure the 
ſea coaſt and to provide a as, but ſent his Embaſſa- 
dors to. France, with ſuch offers to the French King as 
he thought moſt likely to divert the ſtorm. Pope In- 
nocent, who well ſaw that the intereſt of the court of 
Rome was bound up in that of the King, lay d out all 
bis zeal and endeavours for his ſecurity and as his 
Commiſſioners in England iſſud out his thunders a- 

gainſt the Barons, and in the Cathedral and Conventual 
Churches did every Sunday repeat their Anathema and 
Excommunication againſt them; ſo by his Legate in 
France he endeavourd to withdraw the French King 
from this undertaking, and to engage him to keep his 


- ſon at home: 


In order hereunto Walo, who was the Legate ſent to 
France, remonſtrated againſt the intended expedition 
to England, and repreſented it as no leſs injurious to 
the Romiſh Church than to the King of England; for 
- (faith he) %% King England has 3 4 Hidelity to the 
Biſhop and Church of Rome, and holds his kingdoms by 
an annual tribute of the Church of Rome, they being 
the patrimony of St. Peter. 

But King Philip, who about four years before was fo 
throughly . of the right of the Papacy to give 
away the Crown of England, that he himſelf took a 
title from the Holy Chair, and was at the head of an 
army to make good his pretence by force, by a new 
turn of intereſt now loſt all his former quickneſs and 
penetration of mind, and notwithſtanding the change 
which the reſignation of King john had made to the 
great adyantage of the Papacy, that Prince could not 
bear the aforeſaid pretence of the Legate with common 
patience, but reply'd in anger to what the Legate had 
{aid of Englands being a Fief of the Papacy, har Eng- 
land 2ever Was, nor is, nor ever ſhall be, the pairi- 
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- BBeT: m. Therefore though he pretended the moſt 
| profound 
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profound veneration for the holy See, and ſent his Em. john. 
baſſador to Rome to ſet this matter right and to pre. 4: 1216. 


vent the thunders which might come from thence, and 
ſeem not to allow the intended expedition of his ſon; 
yet at the ſame time he furniſh'd him with a fleet and 
an army, and gave him his bleſſing when he ſet out for 
England. Every thing being ready for that defign, 
Prince Leuis ſet forward about the middle of May, 
and arriv'd the one and twentieth. King John thought 
fit to retire, and Lewz landed without any oppoſition 
at Sandwich, and not long after came to London, where 


he was receiv'd with great joy by the Barons; and as 


King of England he receivd their homage, and ſwore 
to obſerve the laws of England. T 
And that poſterity might not be deceivd in judging 
of the party by which this intereſt was manag'd, before 
he left London, King Lewis appointed Simon Langton 
late Arch-Biſhop ele& of Tork, and brother to the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, for his Chancellor. | 2 5 
Not long after the arrival of Prince Leis, Walo Le- 
gate to Pope Iunocent came into England, and went to 
King John, who was retir d to Glouceſter with his 
army. His preſence gave new life to the affairs of the 


King; for as he excommunicated Prince Leis and the 


Barons, with the ſolemnity of tolling the bells and light- 
ing of torches, and thereby made ſuch impreſſions on 
the Commons of Eugland as were of ſome uſe to the 
King; ſo by crying up the merits of aſſiſting him and 


the holy Roman Church, and by the aſſurances which 
he gave of the bleſſing and aſſiſtances of the Holy Chair, 


he prevented the general deſertion that Prince had ſome 
reaſon to fear, and gave ſo much vigour to the army 
of the King, that he ſoon ſaw himſelf in a capacity to 
reduce a great part of the Welt of England to his obe- 
dience. n 

SꝑE cr. Iv. On the other hand, Prince Leis and the 
Barons, having concerted meaſures, did with their 
forces leave London about the middle of June, and, ex- 
cepting the caſtles of Dover and Windſor, did in a little 
time reduce all the South of Exgland. And the armys 
on both fides being ſo near equal, that neither party 
thought fit to attempt to force the other to a decifion 
by a battle, the nation was the common ſubje& of their 
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John. fury; for whilſt each party apply d it {elf to reduce the 
An. 1216. citys and caſtles to their obedience, their animoſitys 

and revenge were ſo much ance. Nr deſolation and 
blood attended them whereſoever they went, and all the 
miſerys of an inteſtine war overſpread the nation. 

But whilſt one leaves this melancholy ſcene to the 
relation of thoſe to whom it more properly belongs, 
the defign of this undertaking wall, I hope, permit me 
to carry the reader back to that unhappy affair of the 
Church, which gave beginning to it: and this was the | 
election of Stephen Langton Arch-Biſhop of Canter- 
bury, or, to ſpeak more properly, the attempt of Pope 
Innocent and the court of Rome to force an Arch- 
Biſhop upon the Kingdom; for it was that pretence 
which gave beginning to the war. When it was firſt 
ſtarted, the nation ſeem d to have no apprehenſions of 
the conſequences which in time enſu d: but that Uſur- 

pation which at the firſt appearance of it was like the 
Prophet's cloud, no bigger than one's hand, like that 
too grew up into a darkneſs which coverd the face of 
the whole kingdom; and in the dire events thereof 
has ſhew'd us, how dangerous it 1s to break in upon the 
legal and ancient Conſtitutions of a kingdom, and to 
make Subjects too great to obey, or Princes too little 
to govern. £4 | 2440 

SECT. v. For if one may be allowd to judge and to 

ſpeak freely, one cannot forbear to ſay, this was too 

| much our caſe. The Clergy fondly flatter d themſelves 
Ts with a belief, that the power ſnatchd from the King 
$S would fall into their own hands, and that they ſhould 
gain all that the King loſt, by taking the patronage of 

Biſhopricks from the Crown. The Nobility were jealous 

of the King, and had the vanity to hope, that their 

1 libertys would be ſafer, if the intereſt of the Crown was 
* made leſs. And the nomination of Perſons to vacant 
E Biſhopricks, which till within a few years had been en- 
joy d unqueſtion'd by the Kings of England, was one of 

the moſt conſiderable rights of the Crown: therefore 

when this right was invaded, and Pope Iunoceni had 

impos d an Arch-Biſhop on the kingdom, and the King, 

with the reſolution that became him, ſet himſelf to de- 

"= fend the rights of his Crown, ſome of his Nobility left 
= him to himſelf, at leaſt they were very cold _ indif- 

1 erent; 
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ferent; others did ſecretly favour his enemys, and by 


their coldneſs and backwardneſs and intrigues did ſo 4: 1216. 


much towards the King's refignation of the Crown, that 
their agents at Rome thought fit to tell Pope Innocent, 


« * , 24 £8 P £ 
it was they who forc'd him to it *. ral HiF. 


Though this was ſaid to ſerve a turn, yet it is very 3. 7 29. 


probable, that if the Barons and Clergy had been juſt 
to the rights of the Crown, and had given the King 
ſuch aſſiſtances againſt the court of Rome as they ought 
to have done, they had prevented thoſe things which 


the greateſt partiality to one's country and anceſtors 


will not ſuffer one to ſpeak of in ſofter terms, than as 
the blemiſh of the Eugliſb name and nation, as well as 
of this unhappy Prince's reign, = 

For if the King gave away the rights of his Crown, 


Pope Innocent led him to it by giving away his king- 
dom to Philip King of France; and the Barons followd 


the example in their turn, and gave away the king- 
dom to Prince Leis his ſon. 

SEC r. vi. Thus, in the compaſs of about four years, 
the kingdom of Eugland was three times given away; 
a misfortune, if I miſtake not, peculiar to this nation: 
and which is worſe, our anceſtors helpd to undo them- 
ſelves, and had too great a ſhare in the guilt that oc- 
cafion'd both the diſhonour and the miſery which fell 
upon their country. For though this wild doctrine of 


depofing Kings and giving away Countrys had been 
broach'd by Pope Gregory ſome time before, yet theſe. 


nations had probably never felt the effects thereof, if 
the reſentment and ſome finiſter ends of the Barons had 
not led them to give too much countenance to the im- 
poſture, when Pope [z:nocent pretended to give away 
the kingdom to Philip King of France. 
| But that wrong ſtep being once made, it is no won- 
der if the rights of the Subject fell and periſh'd with 
thoſe of the Crown; for the texture and frame of every 
well orderd government is ſo nice and delicate, and 


the rights of the Prince and People are ſo riveted into 


one another, that, like wheels to the ſame machine, they 
never move right but in conjunction, and under a well 
proportion d ballance. But whatever the cauſe was, it 
is certain, the effects were deplorable; for they who 
agreed in nothing elſe, united in deſolation and blood, 
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john. and each fide had its turn to lay waſt the kingdom. 


Ann, 1216. 


Whilſt the nation was thus groaning under the mi- 


ſerys of a bloody and unnatural war, God opend the 


way to a deliverance by the death of Pope Iunocent and 


| King John, who dy'd both within the compals of this 


10. p. 55. 
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year; the firſt in July, the latter in October following: 
men ſo very different in their characters and conduct, 
that it is not eaſy to determine, whether Pope Innocent 
did more towards raiſing the Ecclefiaſtick Monarchy, 
or King John towards leſſening the Monarchy of Eng- 
land. | 


SECT. vn. As for the former, ſuch was his conduct 


and ſucceſs, that he who will take the height of the Pa- 
pal grandeur, muſt make his view in the reign of Pope 
[nnocent: for as the learned and judicious M. Du Pin 
well obſerves, the Popes have ever ſince taken their 
meaſures from the polity of his reign *; ſo he obſeryes 
too, that the publiſhing the Decretals, containing a 


body of Laws ſuited to the preſent ſtate of the Papal 


Monarchy, gave the laſt blow towards the entire ruin 
of the ancient Law, and the eſtabliſhing the abſolute 


6 Eceleſ; Hin. and unlimited power of the Pope. And though the 


Cent. 11. chap. 


colle&ion and publication of thoſe Decretals be owing 
to Pope Gregory the Ninth, and not to Iunocent; yet 
tis evident that Gregory was immediate ſucceſſor to 
Honorius the Third, and came to the Papacy within 
eleven or twelve years after the death of Pope Inno- 


cent, and that the Papacy made no conſiderable advance 


in that interyal of time. Befides, he who looks to the 
Decretals of Pope Innocent, as they are for the moſt 
part publiſh'd by Balugius in the firſt volume of his 
epiſtles, or as they are ſcatter d in the Decretals of Gre. 
gon; and conſiders how much of that work is taken 
from thence and from his epiſtles; will ſee reaſon to af- 
firm, not only that Pope Innocent carry d the Papacy to 
it's greateſt height, but alſo that it was he who lay d 
the foundation of that Law, which (as M. Du Pin 
ſaith) gave the laſt hand to the Papal uſurpation. 
SE r. vin. But fo dark and unſearchable are the 
methods of the Divine Providence, that notwithſtand- 
ing the great ſhare which Pope [znocen? had in that 
Uſurpation, with which God was pleas d to puniſh the 
Chriſtian Church; notwithſtanding the unſpeakable 

* miſerys 
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ſtances of that ſtory. _ 
SE r. 1x. The ground and reckon. of that ſtory are mingf. Col. 
very different; for ſometimes they tell us, that the 95 
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miſerys which his ambition had drawn upon the world, 

and the ſcenes of cruelty and the ſeeds of miſchief 
which he had prepar d 22 after ages; God thought fit 
to let him go down to the grave by the common courſe 
of nature. 

On the other hand, the death of King John, like the 
paths of the dead, is ſtill in the ach and will in all 
probability remain a ſubject of doubt till the revolution 
of the great day. Some of our Writers ſay, that he 
was poiſon'd by a Monk of Swin/head Abby in Lincoln. 


ſhire; whereas thoſe of the Romiſb Church pretend that 


this is all malice, and defignd as a reproach on that Or- 
der of men on whom it is lay'd, and have the confi- 
dence to tell the world, it is a fiction owing to the Re- 


formation. But if it be a fiction, it is certainly older 


than the Reformation; and if this be a made tale, it is 
not owing to the Reformers, but ought to be lay'd at 
the door of thoſe who ought to be aſham'd of it. For 
if the Monks of Szuinſbead had not the guilt of that 
Princes death, they ſufferd a wild bigottry ſo far to 
have prevail'd over truth and religion, as to take the 
guilt thereof to themſelves, by appointing and continu- 
ing Prieſts to ſay Maſs for the Monk, who was ſuppos'd 
to be the doer thereof: and thus they propagated their 
own infamy to ſucceeding ages. But whatever gave be- 
ginning to this report, if it be omitted by M. Paris, 


the Chronicles of Hikes and Heuss d, „ written « Chron, | 
IKes Co 
Gal. vol. 2. 


P. 
b Cbros. He- 


before the Reformation, relate at large all the circum- 


Monk was prevaild upon to paiſon the King, to pre- 
vent a deſign which he had lum d to debauch the fiſter 
of the Abbot; ſometimes it is ſaid, that that wicked re- 


ſolution was occaſiond by what the King ſaid at the 


table, that he would * corn ſo dear, that the loaf 
which was then worth a penny, ſhauld be worth a ſhil- 
ling. So likewiſe the circumſtances of that ſtory are no 
leſs differently related; for ſometimes it is ſaid, that it 
was done by poiſoning ſome fruit which the King eat; 
at other times it is ſaid to have been done by poiſoning 
the wine which he drank, and that the Monk who ad- 
miniſter d it, did alſo periſh by it. But as tlie reaſons 
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and unlikely ſtory, and has ſo much of the air and ſpi- 


rit of the Legends too common in this age, and looks 


ſo like the product of that doctrine which made it me- 
ritorious to deſtroy the enemys of the Church, that 
one cannot forbear to think, but that the ſame men who 
appointed the ſaying of Maſs for the Soul of the ſup- 
pos d murtherer, gave beginning to the tale which oc- 
caſion d it. 

What is certain is, that the King was under great 
difficultys, and that in his march from Norfo/k to 
Newark in Nottinghamſhire, he paſs d through Holland 
in Lincolnſhire, where he lay a night at the Abby of 
Swinſhead, and during his being there was ſeizd with a 
dyſentery and fever, of which after ſome few days he 
dy'd at Newark upon Trent. | 

SECT. x. Thus did this unfortunate Prince end his 
life and his reign, and reproach and diſhonour dwell 
for ever upon his memory. But though no eloquence 
is ſufficient to brighten his character, or to excuſe his 


conduct, eſpecially that unworthy ſubmiſſion to the 
Papal tyranny, which will remain the eternal and in- 


delible blemiſh of his reign; yet it muſt be own d, that 
the ſtand which he made againſt the court of Rome in 
the defence of the Monarchy, was bold and generous, 
and ſuch as deſery'd a better iſſue: and one may be al- 
lowd to ſay, that even his fatal miſcarriage was chiefly 


owing to the bigottry of the Eugliſb nation, and to the 


unhappy circumſtances wherein he receiy'd the Crown. 


And it is very hard to blame a Prince for not maintain- 


ing the dignity of a Crown, which deſcends to him in 
chains and fetters; or that he only ſhould bear the diſ- 
honour which falls upon his country, when his people 
will not ſuffer him to defend it; and much more when 


they take part with the enemy, and chooſe to be inſtru- 


ments in their own undoing: and this was but too much 
the caſe at this time. | 

Beſides, it ſhould not be forgotten, that the laſt part 
of this Princes life was ſpent in the defence of the royal 
Line of England; and all circumſtances conſider d, it 


ſeems probable, that he ow'd his death to the ſame 


cauſe. And if the conduct of this Prince in theſe in- 
ſtances 


A Hiſiory of the Chap. XXIV. 
john. and circumſtances of this affair are thus differently re. 
Au. 1216. lated, ſo the whole taken together 1s ſuch a confus'd 
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leaſt taſt of Liberty, or that have any ſenſe of thoſe 
Miſerys which the Papal tyranny let in upon the Church 
and Kingdom. OE ee ee 
However, the revolutions under this Prince are very 
diſhonourable to the Eugliſh nation, and ſuch as natu- 


rally lead one to a frightful idea of the reign under 


which they happend : and thoſe who do not carefully 
attend to the ſprings by which theſe great turns were 
ſet into motion, are very apt to reſolve them into the 
ill conduct of King John, rather than into thoſe miſ- 
chieyous principles and the wicked artifices of that 
court which attempted to enſlave all Chriſtendom un- 
der pretences of Religion, and into the great ſteps which 
they had made towards it in Ezg/and before this Prince 
came to the Crown. | | 


The court of Rome has of late years us'd all poſſible : 
addreſs to ſmooth their way to the re-gaining of the au- 


thority which they have loſt, by a ſhew of reconciling 


their pretenſions to the rights of temporal Princes: 


and for that end, inſtead of the honeſt and plain way of 
a judicial condemnation of thoſe dangerous principles 
which their predeceſſors own d openly and purſu'd with 
ſteadineſs, they employ their Writers to deny, or to 
colour the ſentiments: which that court will never be 


| brought to renounce. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that we are in a great meaſure 


| ſtrangers to our own affairs, and whilft we ſtand amazd 
at the changes which happend in theſe nations in the 


compaſs of this and the preceding age, ſome do not 
and others will not ſee, how they were brought about: 


I ſhall therefore ask the readers leave to repeat ſome 


things which I have obſery'd before, and put an end 
to this work, with giving him a ſhort view of the an- 
cient and the preſent ſtate of the Eugliſb Church and 
Monarchy, and of the ſprings and cauſes, as well as of 
the effects and conſequences of thoſe changes, which 
make up. the ſubject of the preſent hiftory. N 
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ſtances be not enough to atone for his paſt miſcarriages, folks. 
they will at leaſt deſerve to be remember'd by all that An. 1216. 
love their Country and the Monarchy, that have the 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


HE ancient ſtate of the Britiſh Church. 
11. The ancient ſtate of the Engliſh Church, 
III. The Papal Uſurpation begins: the perſons and eſtates of the Clergy 
ſubjett 3 
IV. The cfects thereof : the ſenſe the nation had of thoſe abaſer. 
V. Legates of the Biſhops of Rome had no authority i in England till the 
twelfth century. 


SECr. I. 


VI. Authority of the Engliſh Church broken by introducing the Legan- 


tine power. 


VII. Court of Rome uſurps on the authority of Dioceſan Biſhops. 


VI 1. The miſchefs the lower Clergy ſuffer by that uſurpation. 


IX. State of the Religious under it. 


X. Authority of the Kings of England in eccleſiaſtical matters. 
XI. Court of Rome attempts to uſurp the rights of the Crown : gains the 
 r19ht of patronage. 

XII. Uſurps from the Crown the right i to convene National Synoas, and 
the right to Appeals, = | 
XIII. Uſurps from the Crown a power over the Clergy. 

XIV. Uſurps a power to lay impoſitions on the Clergy and Religions : | 
the conſequences thereof. 
XV. Azngdom made a fee of the Papacy. 


XVI. The miſchiefs occaſion d by the Papal Vſerpation — and 


never Cur 4 till the Reformation. 


SECT. I. HE. Britons had been converted in all | 
h probability before Chriſtianity was 
ſettI'd in Rome, and the Britiſh Church 


continu'd on the ſame foot on which it was originally 


founded, till the conqueſt of the Engliſb; and though 
that revolution forc'd the Britiſh people into a nar- 
rower compaſs, and put the Erngh/h-Saxons in poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt and beſt parts of their country, yet a 
Chriſtian Church was ftill preſervd together with the 
remains of the Britiſh nation. And this Church was as 


free and independent as the People, who were ſo far 


from being influenc d with the after converſions of ſome 
of the Engliſb by the Miffionarys from Rome, that the 
rites which they receiv d from thence, ſet them at a 


greater diſtance from the Eugliſb, added a new article 


of controverſy, and made the breach wider. Their 
Metropolitans never receivd a Pall from Rome; their 
Biſhops were choſen and conſecrated, and all eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs determin d finally within themſelyes, and 
their Clergy generally marryd. In ſhort, there is no 

mark 
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mark of any dependence of the Britiſb Church on that 
of Rome, nor any proof of a ſettld intercourſe or com- 


munion betwixt them to be found, till the conqueſt of 


Wales by King Henry the Firſt united the Britiſb to the 
Engliſh Church, and did thereby expoſe it to the hard 
fate of that Church, to which it was united. 

SECT. II. The caſe of the Eugliſh was different from 
that of the Britons: ſome of them had receiv'd their 
converſion from Rome, and thoſe who had been origi- 


nally converted by the Scots from Ireland, had for ſome © 


ages before the Norman revolution held communion 


with the Church of Rome. And the better to preſerve 


a friendſhip and give proof of the communion be- 
twixt the Engliſb and the Roman Church, the Engliſh 


_ Arch-Biſhops did frequently go to Rome and receive 


Palls from thence, and a great deference was ever payd 
to the Biſhops thereof. CE Tet HR 


But whilſt the Eugliſb Church thus maintain d a com- 
munion with that of Rome, the authority and govern- 
ment thereof were continud on the ſame foot, on which 


the Canons of the Univerſal Church had originally 
plac'd National Churches. | 


The Enugliſb Metropolitans conven'd and prefided in 
their provincial Councils, and their authority therein 


was final, unleſs in ſuch caſes wherein Appeals to the 


King were allowd: but as no Canon of the Engh/h 
Church before the Conqueſt ever alowd any Appeal 
to the Biſhops of Rome, the hiſtorys thereof afford no 


inſtance of a practice of that kind. 


The Enugliſb Biſhops had their proper Dioceſan Syn- 
ods, and all the Clergy and Religious as well as the 


Laity within their ſeveral Dioceſes were the ſubjects 
of their care. If there were any exemptions from their 
authority, they were owing to the ſecular power; and 
theſe, if I miſtake not, never extended farther than ex- 
empting ſome of the Religious from the charges of re- 
ceiving and providing for them in their Viſitations, ra- 
ther than diſcharging their Perſons from the authority 
of their Dioceſans. 

The Biſhops of England were nominated to thoſe 
truſts by our Kings, confirm'd and conſecrated by their 
proper Metropolitans, ſubjected to no Canons but ſuch 
as were either receiy'd or form'd with their own ſuffrage 
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and conſent. They convend and preſided in their pro- 
per Dioceſan Synods, and their authority therein was 
final, except in ſuch caſes wherein Appeals lay to the 


courts of the Arch - Biſnop of the province or of the King. 


The caſe of the lower Clergy was much the ſame 
with that of the Biſnops. They were ſubject to no ec- 
clefiaſtick authority but that of their proper Ordinarys: 
the Canons were the meaſures of their duty, and the 
Laws of their country the ſtandard of their ſecular 
rights and of their ſubjection to the civil power. | 
The revenues of the Church were ſubject only to the 
ſame laws and to the ſame authority, by which the 
Clergy and Religious were governd : but as they were 
originally deriv'd from the bounty of the Kings of Eng- 
land, or the charity and munificence of the Eugliſß Na- 
tion, they were alſo ſubject to the laws of their coun- 


try, and in caſes of neceſſity contributed to the ſupport 


thereof. In ſhort, there is not any Canon, any Law, or 
any ſtanding allow'd Practice to be found, which carrys 
the leaſt mark of any vaſſalage or ſubjection to a fo- 
reign power; but by all that appears, the Eugliſb Church 
had preſerv'd and was in full poſſeſſion of a free, entire 
and independent authority, at the time of the Norman 
revolution: in other words, the Eugliſſh Church was 
as abſolute, free and independent on any foreign eccle- 
fiaſtick power, as the Monarchy and Nation were from 
any ſecular authority. 

SEC T. III. But if we look a little forward, the Eug- 


liſb Church has another face, and appears ſo unlike it 


ſelt, that one can hardly ſay whether the change was 


more ſurprizing, or the effects thereof more pityable 


and to be lamented. 5 
 HYilham the Firſt, to ſerve the Norman intereſt, call d 


in the Papal power, and made uſe of the Legates of 


Pope Alexander to cover his violence to the Eugliſb 
Biſhops: but when he had ſervd his purpoſe, he layd 
by his tools, and left the Church and the Monarchy in 
the ſame ſtate wherein he found them, the change the 
Norman revolution produc'd only excepted. 

Such too was the ſtate of the Church during the 
reign of Milliam the Second: but the ſtruggle for the 
Patronage of the Church, or the diſpute about the right 
of Inveſtitures which began in his reign, was, by the 
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addreſs of the court of Rome, gaind from his ſucceſſor 
King Henry the Firſt, and unhappily ſurrender d by 


that Prince in the year one thouſand one hundred and 


ſeven. | 

This was the firſt ſhock to the authority of the Eng- 
4% Church, and which open d the way to all the en- 
ſuing Uſurpations; for by yielding up to the Biſhops 


of Rome a power to put the Arch-Biſhops and Biſhops 


of England into the poſſeſſion of their Biſhopricks, they 
were made judges of their ſufficiency and perſonal abi- 
litys: and thus the Biſhops of Exgland, who had never 
been ſubjected to any authority but that of their Me- 
tropolitans and the Government under which they 
liv'd, and our Metropolitans, who had had no ſuperiors 


but the Kings of England, were involy'd in the ſame 


common fate, and by that one unhappy conceſſion 


were made ſubjects to a foreign power. And the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome having thus thruſt out the Kings of 
England, eafily advanc'd themſelves to the reputation 


of being the ſupreme Ordinarys, and having firſt pre- 
pard their way by defiring aſſiſtance from the Clergy, 
in the reigns of King Stephen, Henry the Second and 
King Richard, under the colour of the Holy War; in 


by his own authority lay ſeveral impofitions on the 
Clergy and Religious, and in time the Biſhops of Rome 


the ſucceeding reign of King John, Pope Innocent did 


pretended to the ſole right to lay taxes upon the Clergy 


and Religious, and actually lay'd the heavieſt impoſi- 


tions upon them ; and this too, not to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of Religion, but to carry on their wars againſt the 
Emperors and other Chriſtian Princes, to oblige them 


to become their tributarys and vaſſals, to enlarge their 


own dominions and ſecular power, to reduce the Greek 


Church to their obedience by force of arms, to extirpate 


and give away the countrys of all thoſe who opposd 
their Uſurpation, and who were for that reaſon call'd 
Hereticks. In ſhort, they made uſe of the power which 
they gaind over the revenues of the Eugliſb Church, 
to ſerye all the purpoſes of ambition, wantonneſs and 
folly. 
| 5 ECT. Iv. But to ſet this particular in a juſt light, 
I muſt ask the reader's leave to look a little forward to 
the next reign, that of Heut the Third, where the 
Vol. 2. Qqq 2- atore- 
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aforeſaid conceſſion was carry'd ſo far before the death 
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of that Prince, that the court of Rome at one time de- 
manded, that benefices ſnould be provided for three hun- 
dred [tahans *; at another time, that two Prebends in 
each Cathedral Church, and the proviſion for two Monks 
in every Monaſtery, ſhould be annex d to the Papacy *. 
They diſpos'd and made yoid at pleaſure the Biſhopricks 
and Eccleſiaſtical Promotions of England, over- turn d 
all the rights of Patronage and Elections, and gave ſo 
many preferments to Italiaus, that in the letter of the 
Nobility and Commons of England to Pope Innocent 
the Fourth, about the year 1145, they tell that Prelate, 
that he number of Italians prefer'd in England 29s 
infinite, and that the money carry'd to them amounted 
to threeſcore thouſand Marks ©; a ſum, as they farther 
add, greater than the revenues of the Crown; and all 
this, beſides the vaſt ſums which by Peter- pence and 
tenths, and many other ways, were extorted from the 
Engliſb nation. . 

SEC. v. The ſucceſs of the court of Rome in the 


controverſy about the right of Inveſtitures, by which 


they gain d this mighty influence over the perſons of 
the Eugliſb Biſhops and the revenues of the Church, 
gave fire to their ambition to break the power, and to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the authority by which it had been 
govern'd; and this was done by advancing the power 


of their own Legates. 


The Eugliſßh Church was at firſt ſettld on the In- 
ſtitution of Chriſt and the Canons of the Catholick 
Church, and thus continu'd to be govern'd from the 
foundation thereof till the beginning of the eleventh 


Century, and this with fo little interruption, that there 


is not ſo much as one Eugliſb Canon which allows the 


leaſt authority to the Biſhops of Rowe or their Legates, 


nor ſo much as any inſtance of any authority exercis d 
by them, or of any Legates calld into England in the 


ſpace of above four hundred years, but when King Offa 


calld over Legates to give a colour to the violence 
which he had firſt offer'd to the province of Canterbury, 


and William the Firſt invited in the Legates of Pope 


Alexander to ſerve the ends of the Norman revolution. 
On the contrary, whilſt the Canons and Hiftory of 


the Exgliſb Church are thus filent, the Laws of Eugland 
* conſider d 
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 confider'd the Legates or Embaſſadors of the Biſhops 
of Rome, no otherwiſe than the Law of Nations confi. 
ders thoſe of all other foreign Princes, and did not al- 
low them ſo much as to enter England but when call'd 
for and invited, or at leaſt had the permiſſion and leave 
of the Kings thereof. | Fe” 
SECT. vi. In this poſture this affair was continu'd 
till the latter end of the eleventh Century, when Pope 
Gregory the Seventh form'd the defign to ere& the 
| Papal Monarchy on the ſpoils of the civil power, and 
the ruins of that government which Chrift and his 
Apoſtles had firſt erected, and which for a thouſand 
years had prevaild through the whole Chriftian Church. 
In purſuance of this deſign, the court of Rome ap- 
ply d it {elf to break the authority of National Churches, 
by uſurping a power to themſelves to convene and 
prefide in Synods and Councils by their Legates : but 


as this was a direct violence to the authority of Chriſt, 


and to the canons and uſages of the whole Chriſtian 
Church, it was a great while before the Weſtern 
Churches were brought to ſubmit to it. From the 


Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh, many attempts 


were made upon the Eugliſb Church. King William 


the Firſt, who was contemporary with that Prelate, 


ſaw his defigns and kept him at a diſtance. And thus 
things continud during the ſucceeding reign of Wil- 
ham the Second. 5 EE 

The court of Rome renew d their efforts with greater 


vigor under Henry the Firſt; but though they gain d 


their point as to the diſpute about Inveſtitures, yet 
King Henry ſuffer d not their Legates to come into 
England; and if they did, it was no otherwiſe than as 
the Envoys of a foreign Prince, till about the twenty 


fifth year of his reign, when that Prince permitted a 


Papal Legate to preſide in the Council of London. But 
as this uſurpation was very evident, it was ſo reſented 
by the whole nation, that this matter proceeded no 

farther till the year following, when William de Cor- 
boil then Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, by the addreſs of 
that court, was prevail d upon to accept the character 


of Legate to the Biſhop of Rome. And by this fatal 


oyer-hght the regular authority of that Prelate made 
way for the uſurpation, which the court of Rome had 


Qqq 3 been 
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been labouring to introduce; for the Legantine power 
being thus let in, was ſo ſtrengthen d by the confuſions 
of the ſucceeding reign of King Stephen, and by the 
advantages which the court of Rome gain d under Henry 
the Second, that the right of the Eugliſßb Church and 
Nation was yielded up, and that uſurpation allow'd 
and ſettI'd by the agreement betwixt that Prince and 
the court of Rome in the year 1172, in that general 
Article by which the King ſurrender all cuſtoms pre. 
judicial to the libertys of the Church; that 1s, in other 
words, every thing that ſtood in the way of the Papal 
uſurpation. „ 8 
SECT. vnn. The authority and government of the 
National Church being thus over-whelm d and torn to 
pieces, and the rights of our Metropolitans made a ſa- = 
crifice to the ambition and defigns of the court of Rome, 1 
the way lay open to the third ſtep made by that court; 1 
and this was to render uſeleſs the authority of our Dio- 3 
ceſan Biſhops, at leaſt to put it out of their power to 1 
give a ſtop to the deſigns form'd at Rome. This work ST | 
was done already in ſome meaſure, by ſubjecting them 1 
to the Legantinè power; for thus they were bound to 1 
attend Synods which were not conven'd by their pro- 
per Metropolitans, and forc'd to yield obedience to 
Canons which had never paſs d with their own conſent © 
and ſuffrage, and were calld out of their Provinces to z 
be judgd : in ſhort, the moſt ancient and diſtinguiſh ®# 
ing rights of our Dioceſan Biſhops ſunk with, and were 
bury'd under the ruins of the Metropolitical power. 
But to proſtrate them ſtill lower, and render them as 
little and contemptible in the face of their People and 
their Clergy, and in their own Conſiſtorys, as they 
were in the Councils and Synods, great numbers of the 
Religious were exempted from their juriſdictions, and 
by gaining to themſelves a power to receive cauſes by 
Appeals from the conceſſion of Heum the Second, the 
court of Rome put it into every one's power who had 
a will to contend, to affront and inſult their Biſhops, 
and to render uſeleſs the little remains of the Epiſcopal 
authority, which had eſcap'd the common deluge that 
ſwept away all the reſt. : 
SECT. VII. The change in the ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of the lower Clergy, betwixt the Normar 0/4 
que 
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Conventual Churches were made ſenſible, that the free- 
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queſt and the death of King John, was anſwerable oY 
that of their ſuperiors. Their Perſons were taken from 
the protection of the civil power, diſcharg'd from the 


laws of their country, and ſubjected to a foreign power, 
and to canons that deny'd the liberty which God 
and his Goſpel, which Nature and the ancient Eugliſt 
Church had ever allow'd them. A great part of the pro- 
viſion which the charity of the Eng//h nation had made 


for them by appropriations of Benefices, and the ex- 


emptions of ſome new Orders of the Religious from 


payment of tithes, were ſnatch'd out of their hands, 


and that which was left to them, was lay'd open to the 


rapine and oppreſſions of men whoſe greedineſs had no 


bounds. Their titles were made litigious, and the re- 
medy which their predeceſſors had ever found at their 


own doors, by being carryd to Rome by Appeals be. 


came a grievous and inſupportable burthen: and which 


is ſadder ſtill, the ſame cauſes which brought all theſe 


miſchiefs upon the Clergy, put it out of the power of 
their rightful Governours to protect or to ſupport, and 


much more to deliver them from the oppreſſion. 
SECT. Ix. The Religious of Eugland were the only 

perſons who ſeem d to reap any advantage from that 

Uſurpation, which was attended with ſo many miſchiefs 


to the Church and Nation; for in the compaſs of about 


one hundred and fifty years, they ſaw more new Orders 
erected, and made greater acceſſions to their wealth 
and to their numbers, and to what they for a time 


call'd Privileges, than all the preceding ages had ever 


produc'd: and yet, to look no farther, the ſame period 
of time in which they were thus encreas d and enrich'd, 
and even whilſt they valu'd themſelves as the darlings 


and peculiar favourites of the court of Rome, they had 


the mortification to ſee themſelves the ſubjects of that 
tyranny which they had helpd to advance, and had 
more impoſitions and heavier burthens lay d upon 


their eſtates, and greater violences offer d to their juſt 


rights, than all their predeceſſors had ever felt under 
their lawful ſuperiors. And in the examples of the 
two brothers Stephen and Simon Langton, and in the 
treatment which they receivd from Pope Innocent the 
Third, under the reign of King John, Cathedral and 


dom 
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dom of Ele&ions and the exemptions from the autho- 
rity of their Kings and Biſhops, for which they had 
been taught to contend, were nothing elſe but arti- 


| fices of the court of Rome, defign'd to ſeparate them 


from the intereſts of the Crown and the National 
Church, and at once to bind oppreſſion and ſorrow 
about their heads, and to put it out of the power of 
their rightful ſuperiors to relieve or help them. 

Such was the ſtate of the Eugliſb Church at the death 
of King John in the year 1216, and the changes in the 
Church which a little time producd: in ſhort, the 
Engliſb Church, which had continu'd free and indepen- 
dent from the foundations thereof till after the Nor- 
man revolution, was in the compaſs of one hundred 


and fifty years laſt paſt, captivated, enſlavd and ſub- 


jugated to a foreign power. And in this miſerable ſtate 
I muſt leave it, to ſtop the reader with that which will 


render the fate of the Church ſtill more melancholy 


and ſurprizing; and that is, ſome reflections on the an- 
cient and preſent ſtate of the Eugliſſh Monarchy, 
SECT. x. The dark ſteps by which our Conſtitution 


grew up to that ſtate in which it now appears, the 


ancient forms of the legiſlature or adminiſtration of ci- 
vil juſtice, come not into the compaſs of my preſent en- 
quiry : but the intereſt which the civil government had 
in the affairs of the Church and Religion, the ancient 


and undoubted rights of the Kings of England and the 


out-rages offer d to their authority by the Papal Uſur- 
pations, what the power was which they once poſ- 
ſeſs d and what they loſt; or, in other words, the an- 
cient and preſent ſtate of the Exgliſb Monarchy with 

reſpe& to eccleſiaſtical affairs, are the ſubje& now be- 


fore us. | 


Our Hiſtorys and our Laws put it beyond all doubt, 
that the Church, the Clergy and the Religious of Eng- 
land, had a great ſhare in the cares of the ancient Eng- 


_ iſh government. The Kings of England conven'd na- 


tional Councils and Synods, prefided in them, and with 
the advice of their Biſhops and Nobility, made Laws 
for the good government of all orders and ranks of their 
People, and puniſh'd every diſobedience. And as they 
were ever reputed the fountain of Power and Law, ſo 
their courts were the laſt reſort of Juſtice, and Cauſes 
as 
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carry d thither by Appeals and finally determin'd there. 
The Kings of England had founded and endow'd the Bi- 


ſhopricks, and for the moſt part the Cathedrals and 
greater Monaſterys, and from the foundation of the 


Eugliſo Church had not only nominated their Biſhops, 
but as ſupreme Ordinarys they had ever put them in 
poſſeſſion of their Biſhopricks, by the ceremony well 


known by the name of Inveſtiture, the delivery of a 
Staff and a Ring, and in return had ever receiy'd their 


fealty and homage. 


And as they endow'd the Church, they did alſo with 
the advice of their great Council lay impoſitions on the 
revenues thereof, when the neceſſitys of the State call'd 
for help. In ſhort, the Kings of England were free, in- 
dependent; ſovereign Princes, and next under God ſu- 
preme Governours in all their Dominions, and in all 
Cauſes, and over all Perſons, as well eccleſiaſtical as 
civil. Such was the ſtate of the Monarchy at the time 
of the Norman Conqueſt. : 

From this proſpect of the Eugliſb Monarchy, I muſt 


turn and lead the reader to a more melancholy reflecti- 


on, and offer to his view the mighty changes which a 
little time produce d. — REELS 
SECT. xI. William the Firſt being ſeated on the 


throne of England, Pope Gregory the Seventh, about the 


twelfth year of that Princes reign, advancd a pretence 


that England was a fee of the Papacy : but as this pre- 
tence was all vapour and imagination, groundleſs and 


ieee en 497 
as well eccleſiaſtical as civil were, as occaſion requir d, . 


impudent beyond example, ſo it ſignify d nothing but 


to lay open the deſigns which that haughty Prelate had 


lately form'd, and to give the King a juſt occaſion to 
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treat him with contempt, and not to ſuffer the court 
of Rome to intermeddle either in the affairs of Church 


or State. And thus things continud during the reign 


of his ſucceſſor King William the Second. | 
But theattempt which miſcarry d in theſe two reigns, 
prov'd more: ſucceſsful in that of Henry the Firſt; for 


the ſurrender which he made of his right to Inveſti- 


tures, did at once take away the patronage of the Kings 
of England, together with one of the greateſt branches 
of the ſupremacy, and by ſubjecting the Biſhops and the 
revenues of the Church to a foreign power, gave ſuch 
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a ſhock to the Monarchy of England, that it is very 
hard to determine, whether the Church or the Nation 
mr Wor mA · ˙¼ůmͥã æ̃ 

Sz r. xII. The Legautinè power was no leſs fatal 
to the Kings of England, than to the authority of our 


Metropolitans and to the National Church: and this 


too was one of the blemiſnes of the ſame Princes reign; 


for this Prince who deſpis d and rejected, and for more 


than twenty years kept this Uſurpation at a diſtance, 


did at laſt give way to it; and the confufions of the 
ſucceeding reign, that of King Szephen, ſo ſtrengthen d 


and improvd it, that it was challeng d as a right of the 


Papacy, and finally ownd as ſuch by King Hezry the 
Second in the unhappy agreement betwixt that Prince 
and the court of Rome, which enſu d upon the death of 
Arch-Biſhop Becket. Thus a power of convening Na- 
tional Synods, which had ever been eſteem'd the ſole 
right of the Kings of Ezg/and, was divided betwixt 
them and the Biſhops of Rome; and a way was thereby 
open d to a ſort of Legiſlature, or a power of making 
Canons, which in time put a reſtraint upon our Kings 
and their great Councils, and in many inftances ren- 
der'd uſeleſs, and even inſulted and affronted their le- 
giſlative power. 


The gaining a power to receive eccleſiaſtical cauſes 


by Appeals was ſtill more fatal to the authority of the 
Crown; for by carrying to Rome the laſt reſort in cauſes 


ecclefiaſtical, a great branch of the ſupremacy, which 
all the by-paft ages had thought ſacred and inalienable, 
was torn from the Kings of Ezgl/and; and yet theſe er- 


rours in politicks, which threaten d the very being of the 


Monarchy, grew up together and were the blemiſhes 


of the ſame reigns. H. Huntingdon who livd at that 


time, as well as Gervaſias, ſays, the uſe of Appeals was 
begun by Henry Biſhop of Wincheſter, and brother to 


King Stephen: and the inſtances of that kind are too 


many under the government of that Prince. But as 
theſe were then eſteem d no otherwiſe than as encroach- 
ments on the rights of the Crown, ſo in the recognition 
of the ecclefiaſtical laws in the Council of Clarendon, 


the laſt reſort in cauſes eccleſiaſtical was declar d the 


ſole right of the Crown: and thus it continu'd till the 
year 1172, when the ſame Prince who had — er 
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aſſerted the rights of the Crown in the Council of C/a- 
rendon, did very unworthily give them away, and in 
his agreement with Pope Alexander conſented, that 
Appeals ſhould freely be made to the Biſhops of Rome. 

SECT. XIII. Nor was this the only blemiſh of that 
Prince's reign, but he ſtands accountable to poſterity 
for a breach of truſt of much greater importance to 
the Monarchy; and this was, the exemption of the 
Clergy and Religious from the ſecular power. This 


pretence was firſt ſet on foot in the preceding reign, 


that of King Szephen, and ſome ſteps were made towards 
it. However, his ſucceſſor King Henry the Second put 


a ſtop to 1t, and reſum'd the rights of the Crown, and 


by his Judges puniſh'd a great many of the Clergy, who 


but too well deſery'd it: and when that court which 
was reſtleſs and impatient to advance themſelves to the 
head of the Eugliſh Clergy, had flatter d and deceiv'd 


o 


ſome of them into their intereſt, and this pretence was 


revivd again; the King with the Nobility and the 
whole body of the Biſhops, Becke? only excepted, op- 
pos d it with ſuch a reſolution and unanimity and 
weight of reaſon, as were every way anſwerable to 
the conſequence of that affair. Yet after all, the ſame 
thing which was thought of the laſt importance, and 
aflerted accordingly in the beginning of King Henry 
the Seconds reign, was yielded up and given away by 
that Prince before his reign was done; for in the a- 


greement between the King and the Legate of the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome in the year 1176, it was agreed, that the 


Clergy and Religious ſhould not be carry d before any 
ſecular Judge for any crime whatſoever , unleſs for 


abuſes of the King's foreſts, or for ſuch ſervices as they 


were oblig'd to by their particular tenure. 


The Kings of England were thus ſtripd of their ſu- 


the ſame time of the laſt reſort in cauſes ecclefiaſtical; 
and the ſovereignty of the Engliſo Monarchs which be- 
fore extended to all perſons, and to all cauſes, was by 
theſe conceſſions limited and reſtrain'd to ſecular per- 
ſons and affairs. Thus the Biſhops of Rome were placd 


at the head of the Church and the Clergy of England, 


and the numbers and the wealth of the Clergy and Re- 
ligious, together with the influence which they had 
Vol. 2. w upon 
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premacy over eccleſiaſtical perſons, as they were about 


2 
2 
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upon the Nation, being conſider d, it will not be eaſy 
to determine, whether the Kings of Ezg/and or the 
Biſhops of Rome had the greater ſhare in the govern- 
ment, when King John came to the Crown. 
Src. xiv. To render theſe miſchiefs incurable, the 
fame men and the very ſame methods which rais'd 
the Biſhops of Rome to a power over ecclefiaſtical per- 
ſons and cauſes, rais d them alſo to a ſort of ſovereignty 
cover the wealth and revenues of the Eng//b Church, 
and put them in a condition to ſupport the authority 
which they had firſt uſurp'd, and to perpetuate their 
tyranny over the Church at the charge of the Nation. 
For the revenues of the Church, inſtead of contri- 
buting to the neceſſitys of the Government, were made 


a fund, which in time ſerv'd all the purpoſes of thoſe 1 
who had firſt raviſh'd and deſpoil'd the Monarchy; and KH 
the charity and munificence of the preceding Kings of 1 
England were made uſe of, to break the meaſures and F' 


to control the power of their ſucceflors, to weaken 

their hands, to intimidate their people, to put it out 

of their power to protect their good ſubjeas from | 

rapine and oppreſſion, or to force the diſobedient to Ji 

their duty: in ſhort, to inſult their authority, to ren- | 

der them little and contemptible, and to fruſtrate all 

the ends of government. And the miſchievous effects 

of theſe changes, owing to the two preceding reigns, 

appeard ſo ſoon, that King Richard the immediate 
ſucceſſor to Henry the Second, exceedingly lamented 

Gena the ſtate of the Monarchy, and with the utmoſt mor- 
Chron ann. tification pronouncd himſelf the ſhadow of a King“. 
5:29; And he had but too much ground for that melancholy 
1595, reflection; for the patronage of the Crown was loſt 
with the right of Inveſtitures; the power to convene Na- 

tional Synods ſwallow d up by that of the Papal Legates; 

the ſupremacy in Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical was carry'd to 

| Rome, by the conceſſion which yielded up the right to 
_ Appeals; the authority over the perſons and the eſtates 
of the Clergy and Religious was given away, by that 

grant which diſcharg'd the Clergy from the ſecular 
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power; and the Church was thereby render d a body 
] ſeparate and independent upon the State, their intereſts 
diſtinguiſn d and ſet at ſuch a diſtance from one ano- + 
ther, that the priyileges and libertys of the Church 1 
were 
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they caſt a ſnade upon the Monarchy. 

SECT. xv. The Crown of England was thus robd 
of a great part of it's wealth, it's ſubjects and its power, 
when it fell into the hands of King John; ſo that in 


ment, and then only thought bright and ſhining, when 


truth there remain'd nothing more to- conſummate 


the diſhonour of the Kings of England, but to ſhift 


names, and give up their title in exchange for that of 
Vaſtals. And there could be nothing more to engage 


the wiſhes, or to deſerve the ambition of thoſe Pre- 
lates, who had already pofleſs'd themſelves of the 
wealth and power of the Clergy and Religious, and of 


were number d from the ſpoils of the Civil Govern. © 


the ſupremacy in Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, but to aflume 


the title and the name of Kings of England, and to 
take to themſelves the remains of the royal power, 
which they had fetterd and chaind, and in many 
caſes renderd incapable of ſerving the great ends of 


Government. And the iſſue was ſuch as might be ex- 


pected: the court of Rome finiſhd the Uſurpation which 
they had been labouring for in the preceding reigns, 
by forcing King John to refign his kingdoms, and to 


receive them again as a fee of the Papacy, and of a free 


ſovereign Prince to take upon himſelf the title of a 


Feudatary or a Vaſlal to the Biſhop of Rome: and he 


did his homage accordingly, and conſented to pay a 
yearly tribute for his own d to belte And leaſt the 


world ſhould ever be inducd to believe, that all this 


was owing to the perſonal failings of King 70hn, his 
innocent ſon King Henry the Third was forc'd to tread 
in the ſteps of his father, and to take his kingdoms as 
he had done before him, as a fee of the Papacy; and 
he ſwore fealty and did homage accordingly to the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome. 


SECT. xvi. Such mighty changes did the compaſs 


of about one hundred and fifty years produce in theſe 
nations: and although ſome brave efforts were made 
by our ſucceeding Kings to regain the rights and li- 


bertys of the Church and of the Crown, and the Sta- 


tutes of Mort-main, Proviſors and Præmunire, the 


remonſtrances of our Parliaments and Synods, the 


| ſtruggles of ſome of our Biſhops and Clergy, and the 
; Rrr 3 out- 
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out- crys of the whole nation againſt the tyranny and 


oppreſſions of the court of Rome, ſhew us what ſenſe 


our anceſtors had of the Papal Uſurpation, and put it 
beyond a doubt, that the uſe which was made thereof, 


was every way anſwerable to the wicked practices by 
which it at firſt had been gain d, and that our fore- 
fathers groan d under the yoke, and paſſionately de- 


ſir d to be deliver d from it; yet all was in vain, and 
without the proſpect of a remedy; for God, who in his 
juſt diſpleaſure had given up theſe nations to that in- 
fatuation and blindneſs which had brought all thoſe 
miſchiefs upon them, ſuffer d our anceſtors to languiſh 
under the miſerys which they had drawn down upon 
themſelves, and never entirely deliver d them from 


* * % 
e 


the yoke of bondage, till in his great mercy he had 


open d their eyes, and by the reformation of Religion 
had firſt made them ſenſible of the impoſture, which had 
thus fatally enſnar'd and betray'd them. 85 
Thus did the alwiſe Providence of God unite the 
Monarchy, the Nation, the Church and the Religion 


of England, in the ſame ſufferings and deliverance: 


they went hand in hand into vaſſalage; the ſame men 
and the very ſame arts which deſpoild the Monarchy, 
enſlav d our Country,corrupted our Religion and uſurp d 


the rights of the Eugliſh Church; and the ſame refor- 


mation which reſtord our Religion to it's ancient pu- 
rity, reſtor'd the rights of the Church and of the Mo- 
narchy, and reſettI'd the libertys of the Ezg/z/h nation. 
Theſe methods of the divine providence ſeem defign'd 


on purpoſe to endear our Church and our Country 


and the Monarchy to each other, and to ſhew us plain- 
ly that their intereſts are inſeparable, and can never 
be ſafe but in conjunction; whilſt at the ſame time 
they teach us by ſad experience, that Popery is the 


common enemy to every thing that is, or that ought 
to be, dear to the Princes and to the People of Eng- 


land. 


I have ſufferd my ſelf to be led into this long and 
melancholy digreſſion, that I might at once offer to 


the readers view, the ancient and preſent ſtate of the 
Church and Monarchy, together with the ſteps by 
which the changes were adyancd, and the intolerable 

miſchiefs 
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miſchiefs which Ron thence -—7 and having done 
this, I ſhall leave the reader to adore the goodneſs 


I which ſo happily deliver'd the Church and the Nation, 
= and which has hitherto preſervd us from the ſnare; 


2 and conclude with beſeeching God, that we may be all 
by Bo duly ſenfible of the mercys which we now enjoy under 
1 the beſt of Churches and the beſt of Governments, and 


_— know no more of thoſe miſerys which attended the Pa- 
1% pal Uſurpation, but from our by-palt ſtory. 
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William. 6 
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Made Archb. of Canterbury. 236 
Hu character. 237 
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